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PREFACE. 


IT  is  certainly. a  very  true,  as  well  as  trite  ob- 
fervation,  that  knowledge  is  the  food  of  the 
mind;  and  if  this  be  fo,  then  certainly  that 
ought  to  have  the  preference,  which  is,  at  once  e- 
qually  nutritive  and  pleafant.  On  this  account, 
books  of  voyages  and  travels,  have  been  in  fuch 
general  efteem ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  have  been 
commended  by  perfons  of  the  greateft  fagacity,  and 
in  the  higheft  reputation,  for  fuperior  underftand- 
ing.  The  pleafantnefs  of  this  kind  of  reading,  has 
attrafted  many,  who  had  before  no  relifh  for  learn- 
ing, and  brought  them  by  degrees,  to  enter  upon 
feverer  enquiries,  in  order  more  effedtually  to  gra- 
tify that  curiofity,  which  this  kind  of  ftudy  natu- 
rally excites.  Men  of  higher  abilities,  have  turned 
their  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  from  the  confidera* 
tion  of  its  real  utility ;  this  induced  the  ingenious 
Hakluyt,  to  make  that  noble  coUeftion,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  queen  Elizabeth's  ableft 
minifter;  this  led  the  elder  Thevenot,  to  enrich 
the  French  language,  with  a  very  copious  colledion, 
of  the  fame  kind ;  and  not  to  multiply  examples, 
this  made  voyages  and  travels  the  favourite  ftudy, 
of  the  judicious  Locke ;  who  looked  upon  it,  as  the 
bcft  mediod  of  acquiring  thofc  ufeful  and  praftical 
lights,  that  ferve  moft  effedtually  to  ftrengthen  and 
alfo  to  enlarge  the  human  underftanding. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  refpeft  to  this,  as  well 
as  other  branches  of  fcience,  there  have  been  many 
produftions,  which  for  a  time,  were  applauded  and 
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admired,  and  which,  notwithftanding,  have  fcrvcd 
rather  to  miflead,  than  to  inftrufl;  men's  minds,  by  ^ 
difplay  of  fpecious  falfehoods,  highly  acceptable  to 
fuch  as  read  merely  for  amulemeht.  But  thefe  au- 
thors of  marvellou?,  an4  yery  often  incrpdiblc  re- 
lations ;  ftrange  ^nd  furprizing  adventqrcs  -,  ari^ 
pompous  defcribers  of  wonderful  curiofities,  that 
men  of  more  penetration,  but  of  founder  judgments, 
could  never  afterwards,  tho'  purfuing  the  fame 
routes,  with  their  utmoft  diligence,  difcover  •,  have 
quickly  loft  that  credit,  which  novelty  only  gave 
them ;  and  being  once  exploded  by  fenfible  judges, 
have  gradually  funk,  firft  into  the  contempt,  and 
then  into  the  oblivion,  they  deferved. 

These  books  however,  are  thus  far  ufeful,  that 
they  ferve  to  give  ys  a  clearer  idea  of  our  wants, 
and  a  more  juft  notion,  than  perhaps  we  could  o- 
therwife  obtain,  of  the  (qualities  requifite  to  render 
voyages  and  travels  truly  worthy  of  efteem.  They 
demonrirate  very  fully,  that  in  the  firft  place,  it  is 
of  great  confcquence,  to  know  the  charafters  of  the 
authors  we  perufe,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  credit, 
that  is  due  to  their  reports ;  and  this  as  well  in  point 
of  abilities,  as  of  veracity,  for  many  writers  impofe 
on  the  world,  not  through  aoy  evil  intention  of  de- 
ceiving others,  but  becaufe  they  have  been  deceived 
themfelves.  They  relate  falfehoods,  but  they  be- 
lieve them  ;  we  cannot  therefore  juftly  accufe  them 
of  want  of  candour,  the  fault  properly  to  be  laid  to 
their  charge,  is  credulity.  We  arc  moft  in  danger 
of  fuffering  by  thofe  authors,  who  have  .  either 
lived  in,  or  pafled  through  countries,  that  are  rarely 
vifited,  arid  into  which,  few  are  permitted  to  come* 
This  prpteds  their  miftakes  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  we  know  that  prefcription  is  a  fortrefa, 
in  which  error  often  holds  out  a  long  fiege.  Therd 
cannot  therefore  be  a  more  acceptable  tribute,  of- 
fered to  the  republic  of  letters,    than  yoyages  or 
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travels,  compofed  by  perfons  of  eftablifhed  reputation 
for  learning,  and  in  equal  efleem  for  their  probity* 
But  the  value  of  the  prefent,  is  much  enhanced,  if 
thefe  voyages  or  travels  refpeft  countries  little  knowri^ 
the  coafts  of  which  only,  perhaps,  have  been  acci- 
dentally vifited  by  feamen,  or  harraffed  and  plun* 
dered  by  privateers,  perfons  often  of  fufpefted  faith^ 
and  almoft  always,  of  very  limited  capacities.  Some 
few  exceptions  indeed  there  may  be,  to  this  general 
rule,  but  even  in  regard  to  thefe,  there  will  be  nc-^ 
ceffarily  great  defc£ts,  and  allowing  them  their  high- 
eft  merit,  they  can  only  report  truly,  what  little  they 
have  feen :  and  what  idea  can  we  form  of  a  Tur* 
key  carpet^  if  we  look  only  at  the  border,  or  it 
may  be,  at  the  felvidge  i 

The  authors  whofe  writings  are  now  offered  to 
the  public,  in  an  Englifh  drefs,  are  men  of  the 
moft  refpedable  charaders^  men  diftinguiihed  for 
their  parts  and  learning,  and  yet  more  for  their  tan^ 
dour  and  integrity.  Men  who  did  not  travel  thro* 
accident,  but  by  choice,  and  this  not  barely  their 
own,  but  approved  by  authority,  and  approved,  bc- 
caufe  they  were  known,  to  be  equal  to  the  talk 
they  undertook ;  and  that  taik  was  the  examining 
every  thing,  they  went  to  fee,  with  all  poflible  care 
and  fcrupulous  attention,  in  order  to  furnilh  the  public^ 
with  fuch  lights  as  might  be  entirely^  and  fafely  de* 
pended  upon.  This  was  the  defign^  which  they 
undertook^  this  defign  they  executed  with  the  circum* 
ipedlion  that  it  deferved ;  and  the  pundluality  with 
which  they  difcharged  it,  has  procured  them  the  juft 
returns  of  favour,  from  their  royal  matter^  and  the 
applaufe  and  approbation,  of  the  beft  judges,  in 
their  own  and  other  countries.  Thefe  are  circum- 
ftances,  that  diftinguifh  in  a  very  fingular  degree, 
the  fheets  that  are  now  offered  to  the  reader's  peru- 
fal.  Circumftances  that  no  doubt  will  have  their 
proper  weight,  and  which  it  would  be  entirely  need- 
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lefs  for  us  to  enforce,  though  it  would  have  beeii 
inexcufable,  not  to  have  mentioned  them. 

There  is  however  one  other  circumftance,  that 
deferves  particular  notice,  which  is,  that  with  refpedt 
to  the  charaders  and  abilities  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
all  does  not  reft,  either  upon  their  writings  or  fo^ 
reign  authorities  •,  they  have  been  both  in  this  coun- 
try,   have    been  feen   and  known,    by  thofe  who 
mere  beft  able  to  judge  of  their  merit,  and  in  con* 
fcquence  of  that,  are  both  of  them  members  of 
our  royal  fociety.     They  were  here  fomc  time,  con- 
verfed  indifferently  with  all  forts  of  people,    and 
Vftrc  unanimoufly  allowed,   by  aU  who  did  converle 
with  them,   to  have  had  very  extenfivc  views,   ia 
refped:  to  fcience  -,    great  fagacity,   much  ^applica- 
tion, were  very  affiduous,  and  very  accurate  in  their 
enquiries  as  well  as  very  candid   and  very  com- 
municative, in  relation  to  the  difcoveries  and  obfer- 
vations,  which  they  had  made  in  their  travels.  Men 
of  fuch  talents,  and  fuch  difpofitions,   muft  render 
themfelves  agreeable  every  where,  much  more  in  a 
country  of  liberty,    and  where  without  partiality, 
we  may  have  leave  to  fay,  the  fciences  are  as  deeply 
rooted,  and  flourifh  in  as  high  a  degree,    as  in  an/ 
other  in  Europe.     We  will  add,  that  from  a  know- 
ledge  of  their  merit  and  candour,  they  not  only  re- 
ceived the  greateft  civilities,  but  the  moft  feafonable 
protedion,  to  which,  in  fome  meafure,  the  world  is 
indebted  for  this  very  performance,    as  the  reader 
will  learn  in  the  perufal  of  it,   accompanied  with 
thofe  marks  of  gratitude,   and  refpeft,  which  were 
due  to  their  kind  benefaftors,  more  efpecially  the 
late  worthy  prefident   of  the   royal  fociety,  whofe 
memory  is  juftly  dear  to  all,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  him ;  and  that 
humane  and  polite  patron,   of  every  ufeful  branch 
of  literature,  earl  Stanhope ;  whofe  noble  qualities, 
refied  honour  on  his  titles,  and  who  inherits  the  vir- 
tues 
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tues  of  his  illuftrious  father^  one  of  the  bravefl:  men^ 
and  one  of  the  moft  difinterelled  minifters,  this  na- 
tion  could  ever  boaft. 

After  doing  juftice  to  the  authors,  let  us  novr 
come  to  the  work  itfelf.  In  pieces  of  this  kind» 
.  there  is  generally  fpeaking,  no  part  fo  tedious  and 
unpleafant,  at  lead  to  the  generality  of  readers,  as 
what  regards  occurrences  at  fea,  and  yet  thefe  arc 
allowed  to  have  their  utility.  In  the  following  fheets 
however,  tho*  they  are  found  pretty  copioufly,  we 
ihall  find  them  without  thofe  defe&s.  If  thefe  wri-*] 
ters  mention  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  they 
explain  the  nature,  enquire  into  the  caufe,  and  (hew, 
the  ufes  that  arife,  from  obferving  this  Phasnome*] 
non.  in  the  fame  manner,  they  treat  of  calms,' 
winds,  currents,  and  other  incidents,  in  fo  fuccind: 
and  fcientific  a  method,  that  at  the  fame  time  they 
are  very  inftrudive,  and  not  unentertaining.  In  this 
refpeA,  we  may  look  upon  their  narratives,  as*a  fort 
of  pradical  introduftion  to  the  art  of  navigation,' 
which  we  not  only  read  without  difguft,  but  which 
when  read  with  any  tolerable  attention,  will  en-* 
able  us  to  underftand  many  paflages,  in  other  voyage 
writers,  which  we  fhould  otherwife  pafs  over,  as  ut-; 
terly  uninterefting  and  unintelligible.  This  obfer* 
yation,  the  reader  will  find  fo  fully  verified,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  I  am  confident  he  will 
think  it  no  fmall  recommendation,  to  the  book ;  and 
the  more  fo,  becaufe  though  very  neceiTary,  and 
much  wanted,  the  difficulties  attending  it,  had  hi-» 
therco  in  a  great  meafure,  difcouraged  any  fuch 
attempt. 

*The  geographical  defcriptions  we  have  of  the 
country  about  Carthagena,  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
the  Terra  Firma,  the  countries  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
thofe  watered  bv  the  vaft  river  of  the  Amazons,  and 
in  a  word,  of  the  g^eateft  part  of  South  America, 
are  not  only  perfectly  accurati?,  very  methodical,  and 
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in   all   refpefts,    full,    clear  and  fatisfadory ;    but 
alfo  what  wc  greatly  wanted,  and  what  we  never  had, 
at  leaft  in  any  comparifon  with  what  we  now  have, 
before  this  work   appeared.     Thcfe  are  countries, 
that  from  the  time  of  their  being  difcovered,  have 
maintained  the  reputation,  of  being  as  pleafant,   as 
fertile,  and  as  valuable,  as  any  upon  the  globe.  -But 
though  we  knew  this  in  general,   and  from  the  Spa- 
ni(h  defcriptions  and  hiftories,   were  not  altogetiier 
unacquainted,    with   many   particulars    relating   to 
them,  yet  with  refpcft  to  any  diftinft  and  precife 
delineation,   of  their  feveral  provinces,  their  divi- 
(ions,  and  fubdivifions,    the  diftribution  of  moun- 
tains, rivers,  plains,  and  other  circumftances,  with 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  comparative  values 
in  all  refpcfts,  they  were  things  not  barely  unknown, 
but  fuch  as  we  could  never  expe£t  to  know,  from  the 
nature  of  the  Spanifti  government,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.     But  by  this  accident  of  thefe  gentlemen 
To  well  qualified  in  all  refpedts,  going  thither  with 
no  other  view,    than  the  improvement  of   know- 
ledge, purfuing  that  view  with  the  moft  lively  zeal 
and  afliduous  application,  and  founding  their  repu- 
tation, upon  a  plain  and  candid  communication  of 
all  that  knowledge,  which  with  fo  much  pains  and 
labour,   they  had  acquired,  we  have  now  as  clear, 
concife  and  correct  a  reprefentation  of  thefe  exten- 
five   regions,  as  we  can  pofllbly  defire.     At   leaft, 
fuch  a  one,  as  will  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  informa- 
tion and  inftru<5lion,  enable  us  to  difcover  the  errors 
luid  partialities  in  former  accounts,   and  prevent  our 
being  amufed  or  mided  by  any  erroneous  relations 
for  the  future  •,  which  are  certainly  circumftances,  of 
very  great  confequence. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  thefe  Countries,  will  be 
Itkewife  found  in  the  following  ftieets,  in  a  manner 
.no  lefs  perfeft  and  pleafing.  Thefe  gefttlemen  went 
-nbout  it  in  a  proper  method,  and  with  the  talents 
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requifitc  to  the  compleat  accomplifliment  of  their 
defign.  They  faw  things  with  their  own  eyes,  they 
enquired  carefully,  but  they  took  nothing  upon 
truft  ;  on  the  contrary  they  difcovered,  and  they 
have  difclofed  many  errors,  of  an  old  (landing,  ex- 
ploded various  common  notions,  that  were  ill  found- 
ed, and  have  left  others  in  the  ftate  in  which  they 
ought  to  he  left,  as  things  not  thoroughly  proved, 
or  abfolutely  difprovcd;  but  which  are  referved 
to  farther  examination.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  natu- 
ral hillory,  that  we  coUeft  the  value  and  importance 
of  any  country,  becaufe  from  thence  we  learn  its 
produce  of  every  kind.  In  thefe  (heets  we  find  the 
greateft  care  taken  in  this  particular,  all  the  riches 
of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  ex- 
hibited to  our  view,  their  places  exadly  afligned, 
their  refpeftive  natures  defcribed,  the  methods  of 
ufing,  improving  and  manufafturing  them,  pointed 
out ;  and  exclufive  of  a  multitude  of  vulgar  errors 
expofed,  and  miftaken  notions  refuted,  an  infinity  of 
new  curious  and  important  remarks  are  made,  all 
tending  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  relpedHve  fub- 
jefts.  Of  thefe  many  inftances  might  be  given,  but 
that  would  be  to  anticipate  the  reader's  pleafure, 
and  arrogate  to  ourfelves  the  merits  of  the  authors 
we  celebrate. 

In  refpeft  to  the  civil  hiftory,  the  world  in  ge- 
neral was  yet  more  in  the  dark,  than  as  to  the 
natural  -,  knowing  much  lefs  of  the  inhabitants  than 
of  the  commodities  of  thefe  countries ;  and  in  this 
refpedV,  our  authors  have  been  as  candid,  as  cir- 
cumftantial,  and  as  copious  as  in  the  other.  They 
not  only  acquaint  us  with  the  diftribution  and  difpo- 
fidon  of  the  Spanifh  governments,  with  the  nature, 
extent,  and*  fubordination  of  thofe  who  prefide  in 
them,  but  have  alfo  given  us  a  regular  plan  of  their 
adminiftration,  ahd  of  the  order  and  method  in 
whii:h  juftice  is    difpenfed,    and  the  civil    policy 
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maintained ;  the  domeftic  ceconomy  of  the  Spaniards^ 
their  cuftoms,  manner  of  living,  their  way  o^ treat- 
ing the  Indians,  both  fubjeds  and  favages,  are  flated 
with  the  fame  freedom  and  precilion.  In  like  man- 
ner they  give  us  a  fuccind:  accoiint  of  the  Creoles, 
that  is,  fuch  as  are  defcended  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  have  been  longer  or  later  fettled  in  the  Indies,  with 
whatever  is  peculiar  in  refpe£b  to  the  genius,  hu- 
mour, virtues,  and  vices  of  thefe  people  ;  and  more 
cfpecially  the  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
native  Spaniards.  The  ftate  and  condition  of  the 
Indians  who  live  in  fubjedion  to  the  ^  Spaniards, 
their  tempers,  employments,  good  and  ill  qualities, 
labours  and  diveriions.  The  habitations  of  the  free 
Indians,  their  cuftoms,  drefs,  manner  of  (pending 
their  lives,  exercifes,  talents,  religion  and  method 
cf  preferving  the  remembrance  of  paft  tranfaftions, 
as  alio  the  condition  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
whether  in  the  capacity  of  flaves,  domeftic  fervants, 
or  in  poflef&on  of  their  freedom,  with  whatever  dif- 
f<frences  occur  in  the  ftate  of  any  of  thefe  people  ia 
different  provinces. 

But  to  the  Englifh  reader  perhaps  nothing  in 
the  following  pages  will  be  more  acceptable,  as  in- 
deed nothing  feems  to  have  been  more  carefully  con- 
fidered  by  the  authors,  than  the  commercial  hiftory 
of  thefe  countries.  We  find  here  not;  only  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  of  every  province  diftinflly enu- 
merated, but  we  are  alfo  informed  of  the  particular 
places  where  they  grow,  their  different  qualities  and 
degrees  in  value,  the  method  of  collefting  and  cur- 
ing moft  part  of  them,  the  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  other  materials,  the  produce  of  their 
mines,  and  different  kinds  of  metal,  their  potteries, 
and  whatever  elfe  is  the  objedl  of  induftry  or  (kill. 
The  manner  of  conveying  them  from  one  province 
to  another,  the  great  roads,  the  inland  and  coafting 
navigatipn,  th^ir  commerce  with  Spain,  their  con- 
traband 
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traband  trade,  the  manner  of  introducing,  and  the 
great  confumption  of  European  commodities  and 
manufaftures,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  at* 
tending  their  prefent  regulations,  the  difcoveries  that 
are  yet  to  be  made,  and  the  improvements  which 
may  ftiil  take  place  in  the  management  of  affairs 
in  thofe  countries.  The  lingular  inventions  of  the  na- 
tives for    paffing  great    rivers,     tranfporting  their 
goods  by  the  help  of  veflels  of  their  own  conftruc* 
tion,   their  adroitnefs  in  fome  refpefts,    and  their 
ftupidity  in  others.    From  the  due  conKideration  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that 
in  many  things  we  have   been  impofed  upon  in 
former  accounts  ;  and  that  other  things  in  a  long 
courie  of  years,  are  very  much  changed  from  what 
they  were.     But  inftead  of  old  errors  we  ihall  find 
a  fubilitution  of  many  new  truths,    and  fbme  efta-* 
blifhed  from  example  and  experience,  that  are  of 
great  confequence,  to  be  frequently  remembered  and 
perfectly  underftood.    Such  as,  that  countries  are  not 
the  better,  and  which  is  dill  ftranger,   are  not  the 
richer,  for  producing  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and 
filver ;  fince  this  prevents  their  being  cultivated^ 
expofes  the  natives  to  pafs  their  lives  in  the  fevereft 
drudgery,  and  after  all,  makes  the  digging  metal 
from  the  mine  little  more  than  drawing  water  in  a 
fieve  ;  fince  in  fuch  countries  riches  vaniih  almoft  as 
foon  as  they  are  revealed.     Indullry  alone  in  the 
old  world  and  in  the  new,  has  the  power  of  acquir-^ 
ing  and  preferving  wealth,  and  this  too  without  the 
trouble  of  mining.     Befides,  tho'  not  infilled  upon^ 
it  will  be  evidently  feeh  that  feverity  in  government^ 
and  fuperftition  in  religion,  fubvert  both  liberty  and 
morals,  and  are  confequently  in  all  refpe£bs  deftruc* 
tive  of  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

The  account  given  by  our  authors  of  the  mif- 
(ions  which  the  Jefuits  have  eftablifhed  in  Paraguay, 

is  a$  intcrefting  as  it  is  entertaining  s   and  may  be 
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very  juftly  confidercd  as  one  of  the  mod  curious  ana 
beft  written  parts  of  the  whole  performance ;  fincc 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  breathes  all  the  deference 
and  refpedt  poflible  for  the  fathers,  it  informs  us  of 
a  great  variety  of  fads  of  fo  much  the  more  confer 
quence,  as  at  the  time  it  was  written,  no  body  could 
forefee  that  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lifbon  would 
make  fo  thorough  a  change  as  they  have  done  in 
their  fentiments  in  regard  to  this  order ;  and  there* 
fore  the  informations  thefe  gentlemen  give  us  are  the 
more  to  be  relied  on.     They  (hew  us  in  what  man- 
ner, and  under  what  fpecious  pretences  the  Jefuits 
acquired  a  kind  of  independant  pofleflion  of  fo  large 
a  tra£t  of  country,  and  except  their  annual  tribute, 
an  almoft  abfolute  dominion  over  an  immenfe  num- 
ber of  people.     They  acquaint  us  that  there  is  a 
dvil  government  in  every  village  after  the  model 
of  the  Spaniih  towns,  but  the  magiftrates  are  chofen 
by  the  people,  fubje£t  only  to  the  approbation  of 
the  father  Jefuit,  who  refides  in  and  at  the  bottom 
governs  the  village.     We  learn  from  them  that  the 
Jefuits  draw  from  the  people  all  the  commodities 
and  manufafhires  that  are  fit  for  foreign  commerce, 
which  are  vended  by  a  commifiary  of  their  appoint- 
ing, and  the  returns  in  European  commodities  made 
to  and  diftributed  by  them  at  their  pleafure;  they 
cell  us  that  the  church  in  every  village  is  fpacious 
and  elegantly  adorned,  that  though  they  are  (liled 
villages,    they  are  in  effefi  larg^   towns,  and  the 
houfes  in  them  neat,  commodious,  and  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  Spaniards,    very  well  furniflied.     We 
learn  from  them  that  under  pretence  of  the  incurfions 
of  the  Pbrtuguefe  who  ufed  to  feize  thefe  Indians, 
and  make  them  work  in  the  mines,  and  of  the  fa- 
vage  Indians  who  furround  them  in  a  manner  on  all 
fides,  the  fathers  have  taught  them  the  ufc  of  arms, 
make  them  fpend  their  holidays  in  military  cxercifes, 
have  a  large  body  of  well  difciplincd  troops,  maga* 
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lines  well  furnifhed  with  militaiy  (lores,  together 
with  mills  and  other  necelTary  machines  for  making 
their  own  gunpowder.  They  likewife  let  us  know 
that  to  prevent  the  manners  of  their  difciples  from 
being  corrupted,  the  Jefuits  exclude  them  entirely 
from  all  communication  with  ftrangers,  whether 
Europeans  or  Indians,  and  fufier  none  to  enter  into 
their  millions,  who  may  report  either  the  ftrength  or 
the  weaknefs  of  their  condition,  or  penetrate  into  the 
myfteries  of  their  policy. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice,  is,  the  ac- 
count of  the  little  ifland  of  Fernando  de  Noronna, 
which  tho'  fo  inconfiderable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  unfit 
for  habitation,  from  its  being  fometimes  three  or 
four  years  without  rain,  was  abandoned  by  the  Por- 
tugu/^fe ;  yet  being  within  iixty  or  feventy  leagues  of 
the  coaft  of  Brafil,  was  occjjpied  by  the  French 
Eaft  India  company,  which  induced  its  former  ma« 
fters  to  repoflefs  it,  and  to  fortify  it  Ukev^ife,  not- 
withftanding  the  beforementioned  inconvenience. 
The  building  here  no  lefs  than  feven  forts  to  cpver 
and  command  three  harbours,  in  the  largeft  of 
which  there  is  ^  g^rrifon  of  a  thoufand  regular 
troops,  relieved  conftantly  once  in  fix  months  from 
Fernambuca,  plainly  proves  that  either  the  force 
of  the  Portuguefe  is  much  greater  in  thofe  parts 
than  we  commonly  apprehend  in  Europe ;  or  which 
is  more  probably  the  truth,  that  they  are  to  the  lad 
degree  jealous  and  fqfpicious  of  that  e^terprizing 
nation,  who  in  virtue  qf  the  great  law  of  convenience, 
are  for  appropriating  to  their  own  ufe  whatever  they 
find  themfelves  \^  a  condition  to  feize  and  to  fe- 
cure.  This  gives  us  the  true  caufe  of  that  furprize 
and  uneafinefs  which  the  Portugu^efe  exprefled  laft 
year,  when  a  French  fquadron  with  a  body  of  land 
troops  on  board  intended  againft  our  fettlements  in 
the  Eail  Indies  touched  there,  on  account  of  an 
epidemic  difeafe  among  thei^  (roops,  witiph  it  feems 
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the  Portugoefe  miftook  for  the  epidemic  third  of 
gold,  and  were  fo  apprehenfive  of  their  making  a 
vifit  to  their  mines^  that  though  they  could  not  well 
refiife  them  relief  in  their  jdiftrefs,  yet  they  took  al*- 
moft  the  (atne  precautions  as  if  declared  enemies  had 
landed  in  their  country,  . 

Another  point  of  great  utility  that  will  refult 
from  the  perufal  of  this  work,  is  the  obtaining  a 
clear  and  candid  account  of  the  flourifhing  ftate  of 
the  French  colonies  in  St.  Domingo ;  which,  confi- 
dering  that  the  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  it,  is 
a  Spaniard,  and  confequently  unexceptionable  in  his 
teftimony-y  will  fuffids  to  g\ve  us  a  juft  idea  of  the 
pfodigiotid  advantages  derived  to  France  from  their 
colony  in  that  ifland«  He  obferves  with  great  fair* 
nefs,  and  freedom,  that  the  French  are  well  intitled  to 
tlie  riches  they  acquire,  from  their  induftry  and  oeco* 
nomy,  fince  though  they  occupy  the  worft  part  of 
the  ifland,  they  are  out  of  all  comparifon  in  a  better 
condition  than  the  Spanifh  inhabitants  who  pofleft 
the  better  and  more  fertile  part.  He  takes  notice 
likewife,  that  though  all  correfpondence  between  the 
two  nations  is  forbid  under  the  fevereft  penalties, 
it  is  notwithftanding  open  almoft  in  the  fame  degree 
as  if  there  was  no  fuch  prohibition ;  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  the  French  could  fcarce  fubfift,  if  they  were 
not  fupplied  with  cattle  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  mull  go  naked  if  they 
did  not  by  this  means  obtain  European  commodi* 
ties  from  the  French,  fo  idle  a  thing  it  is  to  think 
of  making  a  law  againft  necelHty.  By  the  balance 
of  this  trade  the  French  acquire  annually  about  two 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  which  returns  in  hard 
filver,  with  fugar,  indigo,  and  the  other  commodities 
tf  the  growth  of  their  part  of  ^  the  ifland,  which  is 
admirably  cultivated,  to  the  ports  of  France ;  and  is  a 
very  confiderable  addition  to  the  value  of  their  other- 
^ife  rich  cargoes*    The  reader  will  perceive  from 
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b&itr  pafiages  in  his  account,  how  very  probable 
the  conimon  opinion  is,  that  fooner  qr  later  the 
French  muft  become  mafters  of  the  remaining  and 
moft  valuable  part  of  this  ifliand,  unlefsfrom  motives 
of  policy,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  profits  refulting 
from  their  contraband  trade  with  the  Spaniards^ 
they  fliould  decline  the  entire  poffcffion,  and  content 
themfelves  with  convenient  encroachments.  Taken 
in  either  light  it  is  matter  of  melancholy  refleftioti 
to  us,  whom  they  have  in  a  great  mcafure  wormed 
out  of  the  fugar  trade ;  and  in  confequence  of  their 
Farther  acquifitions  in  this  ifland  may  be  rendereit 
ftill  more  able  to  underfell  us  than  they  are  al- 
ready. 

But  the  Portuguefe  and  French  are  not  the  only 
firangers  into  whofe  circumftances  and  managemem 
of  affairs  in  America,  our  authors  have  enquired  i 
the  reader  will  find  they  took  no  lefs  pains  to  make 
themfelves  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Englifh.  We  have  not  only  a  very  full  and  dK* 
ftindfc  account  of  the  taking  of  Louifbourg,  and  of 
the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  lafir 
war,  but  we  have  alfo  a  very  copious  mennorial 
drawn  from  the  papers  of  the*marquis  de  la  Maifoh 
Forte  of  the  colony  of  New  England,  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  framing  while  he  remained  a  pri* 
loner  at  Bofton.  It  would  have  boeii  more  fatisrac* 
tory  if  we  had  had  the  whole  of  his  nniemoirs,  for 
there  is  great^reafon  to  judge  from  this  fpecimen^that 
he  muft  have  made  much  deeper  refearches  than  he 
communicated  to  his  Spanifli  friend,  or  at  leaft  than 
lie  judged  expedient  to  communicate  to  the  world  5 
otherwife  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive  upon  what  he 
grounded  his  notion,  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  century 
the  people  of  New  England  would  be  as  numerous 
as  thofe  in  Old  England,  and  in  a  condition  to  give 
law  to  all  the  nations  in  North  America.    We  have 

befides  fome  very  fcnfible  remarks  upon  the  cod 
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fiiheryt  ^^  ^^^  advantages  arifing  from  it,  as  well  ai 
our  dilputes  with  the  French  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Thefe  fpeculations,  though  not  always  criti- 
cally right,  deferve  our  notice  and  even  our  ftriftefl: 
attention.  For  however  we  may  be  at  liberty  to 
condufi:  our  own  affairs,  we  cannot  limit  the  hu- 
mour, or  controul  the  politics  of  our  neighbours ; 
and  therefore  it  is  of  great  fervice,  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  notions.  The  great  importance 
of  this  fubjed,  might  have  been,  and  certainly  was 
diicovered  long  ago,  by  our  politicians  of  the  firft 
9rder ;  but  it  is  now  become  apparent  to  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed, 
from  being  the  objeft  fometimes  of  difcuflions  in  the 
cabinet,  is  at  prefent  become  the  topic  of  vulgar  po- 
liticians. 

Besides  thofe  that  have  been  already  touched* 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  curious,  inilructive  and 
pleafing  incidents,  in  this  performance,  that  cannot  fail 
of  giving  fatisfafbipn  to  the  ingenious  and  intelligent 
reaclerr  Such  as  the  difpulTipg  (he  caufes,  why  it  never 
irains  naturally  ^t  Lima,  or  the  country  of  Yalles  in 
Peru.  The  inquiries  into  the  frequency  of  volcanoes 
in  South  America,  the  materials  if  we  may  fo  fpeak, 
of  thofe  fubterraneous  fires,  the  accidents  by  which 
they  are  Handled,  and  the  confequences  of  their  ex* 
plodons.  The  authors  fentiments  as  to  earthquakes, 
their  extent,  and  direftion,  the  circumftances  pre* 
cediiig  and  attending  them,  and  their  different 
effects  in  different  places.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  hope  it  will  fufficiently  appear,  that  by  the 
tranflation  of  this  work,  v/c  have  made  a  valuables 
acquifition,  of  praftical  learning,  and  ufeful  know-^ 
ledge,  by  adding  it  to  the  number  of  good  books, 
fhat  we  have  already  in  our  own  tongue ;  and  if  iii 
this  preparatory  difcourfe,  we  have  done  any  thing, 
towards  fetting  this  point,  and  the  merits  of  our  au- 
f hors,  ip  ^  due  light,  it  will  effcdualiy  anfwer  our 
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Explanation  of  the  Plates. 
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PLATE    III. 
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Fig.u 


Fig.  2.  View  of  a  torrent  and  the  manner  f^  fajjing  it. 

a  A  bridge  ofbejucos. 

b  A  taraUta^for  the  paffage  of  horfes. 
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tombs. 
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ing  the  plaits  of  the  anaco.  .     •\  v 
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PLATE    VII. 
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Reafonsfor  this  Voyage  ;  Navigation  from  the  Bay 
of  Cadiz  to  Carthagena  in  America, 
and  a  Defcription  of  the  latter. 


CHAP.     I. 

Motives  of  this  Voyage  to  South  America,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Navigation  between  Cadiz  and 
Carthagena. 

TH  E  heart  of  man  is  naturally  inclined  to 
attempt  things,  the  advantages  of  which  ap- 
pear to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  attend  them.  It  fpares  no  pains,  it  fears  no 
danger  in  attaining  tnem ;  and  inftead  of  being  diverted 
from  its  purpofe,  is  animated  with  frefh  vigour  by  op- 
pofition.  The  glory,  infcparable  from  arduous  enterpri- 
ies,  is  a  powerful  incentive,  which  raifes  the  mind  above 
itfelf  i  the  hope  of  advantages  determines  the  will, 
diminifhes  dangers,  alleviates  hardlhips,  and  levels 
Vol.  I.  B  ob- 
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obftacles,  which  otherwife  would  appear  un{urmoun^ 
able.  Defire  and  rcfolution  are  not,  however,  always 
fufficient  to  infure  fuccefs,  and  the  beft  conceited 
meafures  are  not  always  profperous.  Divine  Provi- 
dence, whofe  over-ruling  and  incomprehenfible  deter* 
minations  dircft  the  courfe  of  human  actions,  leems 
to  have  prefcribed  certain  limits,  beyond  which  ail 
our  attempts  are  vain.  The  caufes  his  infinite  wif- 
dom  has  thought  proper  to  conceal  from  us,  and  the 
refult  of  fuch  a  conduft  is  rather  an  objeft  of  our  re- 
verence than  fpeculation.  The  knowledge  of  the 
bounds  of  human  underflanding,  a  difcreet  amuie* 
ment  and  exercife  of  our  talents  for  the  demonflra* 
tion  of  trCths  which  are  only  to  be  attained  by  a  con- 
tinual and  extenfive  ftudy,  which  rewards  the  mind 
with  tranquillity  and  pleafure,  are  advantages  worthy 
of  our  higheft  efteem,  and  objefts  which  cannot  be 
too  much  recommended.  In  all  times  the  defire  of 
cnlightning  others  by  fome  new  difcovery,  has  rouzed 
the  induftry  of  man,  and  engaged  him  in  laborious 
refearches,  and  by  that  means  proved  the  principal 
fource  of  the  improvement  of  the  fciences. 

Things  which  have  long  baffled  fagacity  and  ap- 
plication, have  fometimes  been  difcovered  by  chance. 
The  firmeft  refolution  has  often  been  difcouraged,  by 
the  infuperable  precipices,  which,  in  appearance,  in- 
circle  his  inveftigations.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  be- 
caufe  the  obftacles  are  painted,  by  the  imagination,, 
in  the  mofl  lively  colours  ;  but  the  methods  of  fur- 
mounting  them  efcape  our  attention  •,  till,  fmoothed 
by  labour  and  application,  a  more  eafy  paflfage  is  dif- 
covered. 

Among  the  difcoveries  mentioned  in  hiftory,  whe- 
ther owing  to  accident  or  refleftion,  that  of  the  In- 
dies is  not  the  leaft  advantageous.  Thefe  parts  were 
for  many  ages  unknown  to  the  Europeans  -,  or,  at 
leafl,  the  remembrance  of  them  was  buried  in  obli- 
vion.   They  were  loft  through  a  long  fucceffion  of 

time 
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time,  and  disfigured  by  the  confufion  and  darknefs  in 
which  they  were  found  immerfed.  At  length  the 
happy  a^ra  arrived,  when  indullry  blended  with  re- 
folution,  was  to  remove  all  the  difficulties,  exaggera- 
ted by  ignorance.  This  is  the  epocha  which  diftin- 
guifhed  the  reign,  in  many  other  refpefts  fo  glorious, 
of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  and  Ifabclla  of  Caftile. 
Reafdn  and  expeirience  at  once  explpded  all  the  ideas 
of  rafhnefs  and  ridicule  which  had  Ifiitherto  prevailed* 
It  feems  as  if  providence  permitted  the  refufal  of  o- 
ther  nations,  to  augment  the  glory  of  our  own  -,  and 
to  reward  the  zeal  of  our  fovereigns,  who  counten- 
anced this  important  enterprize ;  the  prudence  of  their 
fubjeds  in  the  conduct  of  it,  and  the  religious  end 
propofed  by  both.  J  mentioned  accident  or  refleftion^ 
being  not  yet  convinced,  whether  the  confidence  with 
which  Chriftopher  Columbus  maintained,  that  weft- 
ward  there  were  lands  undifcovered,  was  the  refialt  of 
his  knowledge  in  cofmography  and  experience  in  na- 
vigation, or  whether  it  was  founded  on  the  informa* 
tion  of  a  pilot,  v/ho  had  aftually  difcovered  thern^ 
having  been  driven  on  the  coafts  by  ftrefs  of  weather ; 
and  who,  in  return  for  the  kind  reception  he  had 
met  with  at  Columbus's  houfe,  delivered  to  him,  in 
his  laft  moments,  the  papers  and  charts  relating  to 
them. 

The  prodigious  magnitude  of  this  continent;  the 
multitude  and  extent  of  its  provinces  -,  the  variety  of 
its  clirnates,  produiis  and  curious  particulars ;  and, 
laftly,  the  diftance  and  difficulty  of  one  part  commu- 
nicating with  another,  and  efpecially  with  Europe, 
have  been  the  caufe,  that  America,  though  difcover- 
ed and  inhabited  in  its  principal  parts  by  Europeans, 
is  but  imperfedUy  knov/n  by  them  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  kept  them  totally  ignorant  of  many  things,  which 
would  greatly  contribute  to  give  a  more  perfcvft  idea  of 
fo  confiderable  a  pkrt  of  our  globe.  .  But  though  in- 
vcftigations  of  this  kind  are  doubtlefs  worthy  the  at- 
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tention  of  a  great  prince,  and  the  ftudies  of  the  moft 
piercing  genius  among  his  fubjedls  ;  yet  this  was  not 
the  principal  intention  of  oin*  voyage.  His  majefty's 
wife  refolution  of  fending  us  to  this  continent,  was 
principally  owing  to  a  more  elevated  and  important 
defign. 

1  HE  literary  world  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  cele- 
brated queftion  that  has  lately  produced   fo    many 
treatiies  on  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth ; 
which  had  hitherto  been  thought  perfeftly  fpherical. 
The  prolixity  of  later  obfervatioqs  had  given  rife  to 
tvro  oppofite  opinions  among  philofophers.      Both 
fuppofed  it  to  be  elliptical,  but  one  affirmed  its  tranf- 
verfe  diameter  was  that  of  the  poles,  and  the  other, 
that  it  was  that  of  the  equator.     The  folution  of  this 
problem,  in  which  not  only  geography  and  cofmo- 
graphy  are  interefted,  but  ailb  navigation,  aftrono- 
iny,  and  other  arts  and  fciences  of  public  utility,  was 
what  gave  rife  to  our  expedition.     Who  would  have 
imagined    that    thefe    countries,    lately    dilcovered, 
would  have  proved  the  means  of  our  attaining  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  old  world ;  and  that  if  the 
former  owed  its  difcovery  to  the  latter,  it  would  make 
it  ample  amends  by  determining  its  real  figure,  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  or  controverted  ?  who,  I 
fay,  would  have  iufpefted  that  the  fciences  Ihould  in 
that  country  meet  with  treafures,  not  lefs  valuable 
than  the  gold  of  its  mines,  which  has  fo  greatly  en- 
riched other  countries  !  How   many  difficulties  v/ere 
to  be  furmountcd  in  the  execution  !  What  a  feries  of 
bbftacles   were  to  be  overcome  in  fuch  long  opera- 
tions,  flowing  from  the  inclemency  of  the  climates  ; 
the  difadvantageous  fituation  of  the  places  where  they 
were  to  be  made,  and  in  fine,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  enterprize!  All  thefe  circumftances  infinitely  heigh- 
ten the  glory  of  the  monarch,  under  whofe  aufpices 
the   enterprife   has   been  fo  happily    accompliihed. 
Jl'his  difcovery  was  referved  for  tlie  prefent  age,  and 

for 
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for  the  two  Spanifli  monarchs,  the  late  Philip  V.  and 
Ferdinand  VI.  The  former  caufed  the ' enterprife  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  the  latter  honoured  it  with 
his  countenance,  and  ordered  t;he  narrative  of  it  to 
be  publifhed ;  not  only  for  the  information  and  in- 
ftrud:ion  of  his  own  fubjefts,  but  alfo  for  thofe  of 
other  nations,  to  whom  thefe  accounts  will  prove  equal- 
ly advantageous.  And  that  this  narrative  may  be  the 
more  inftrudlive,  we  fhall  introduce  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  which  originally  gave  occafion  to  our 
voyage,  and  were  in  a  manner,  the  bafis  and  rule  of 
the  other  enterprifes,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
fequel,  each  in  its  proper  order. 

The  attention  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at 
Paris,  for  the  improvement  of  human  knowledge, 
and  its  continual  ardour  to  difcover  and  apply  the 
bell  methods  for  that  noble  end,  could  not  fit  down 
contented  under  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  real 
figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth  •,  the  inveftigation 
of  which  had,  for  feveral  years  paft,  employed  the 
moft  eminent  geniufes  of  Europe.  This  learned  af- 
fembly  reprefented  to  their  fovereign,  the  necellity  of 
determining  a  point,  the  exadl  decifion  of  which  was 
of  fuch  great  moment,  efpecially  to  geography  and 
navigation  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  laid  before  him  a 
method  of  doing  it.  This  was  to  meafure  fome  de- 
grees of  the  meridian  near  the  equator ;  and  (as  was 
done  with  great  propriety  after  our  departure)  by 
meafuring  other  degrees  under  the  polar  circle,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  judgment  of  the  different  parts  of  its 
circumference,  by  their  equality  or  in<iquality,  and 
from  thence  to  determine  its  magnitude  and  figure. 
No  country  feemed  fo  proper  for  this  as  the  province 
of  Quito  in  South  America.  The  other  countries 
under  the  equinoftial  line,  both  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
were  cither  inhabited  by  favages,  or  not  of  an  extent 
fufficient  for  thefe  operations ;  fo  that  after  the  moft  ma- 
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ture  refleftion,  that  of  Quito  was  judged  to  be  the 
only  place  adapted  to  the  plan  in  queftion. 

His  moft  chriflian  majefty  Lewis  XV.  applied, 
by  his  minifters,  to  king  Philip,  that  fome  members 
of  his*  royal  academy  might  pafs  over  to  Qiiito,  in 
order  to  make  there  the  neceflary  obfervations ;  at 
the  fame  time  {hewing  the  intention  and  univerfal  ad- 
vantage of  them,  and  how  very  remote  they  were 
from  any  thing  v/hich  tends  to  awaken  a  political  jea- 
loufy.  His  majefty,  pcrfuaded  of  the  candour  of 
this  application,  and  defirous  of  concurring  in  fo  no- 
ble a  dcfign,  as  far  as  was  confiftent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  crown  and  the  fafety  of  his  fubjedls,  referred 
the  matter  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  ;  and  on  their 
favourable  report,  the  licenfe  was  granted,  with  all 
the  necelfary  recommcndaticns  and  affurances  of  the 
royal  protection  to  the  perfons  who  were  to  repair  to 
America  to  make  thelc  obfervations.  The  patents 
which  were  made  out  for  them  on  the  14th  and  20th 
of  Auguft,  1734,  contained  the  moft  precife  orders 
to  the  vice-roys,  governors,  judges,  and  other  offi- 
cers in  the  countries  through  which  they  were  to  pafs, 
to  aid  and  aflift  them,  to  Ihew  them  all  friendfliip  and 
civility,  and  to  fee  that  no  perfons  exafted  of  them 
for  their  carriages  or  labour  more  than  the  airrent 
price  ;  to  whiqh  his  majefly  was  pleafed  to  add  the 
higheft  proofs  of  his  royal  munificence,  and  of  his 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  fciences,  and  efteem 
for  their  profeflbrs. 

This  general  regard  of  his  majefty  was  followed 
by  fome  meafures,  particularly  defigned  to  promote 
the  honour  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  and  to  give  his 
own  fubjefts  a  tafte  for  the  fame  fciences.  He  ap- 
pointed two  officers  x>f  his  navy,  well  flailed  in  ma- 
thematics, to  join  in  the  obfervations  which  were  to 
be  made,  in  order  to  give  them  a  greater  dignity,  and 
a  more  extenfive  advantage  -,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
might  owe,  only  to  themfelves  the  fruits  and  im- 
provements 
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provements  expefted  from  them.  His  majefty  alfo* 
conceived,  that  the  French  academicians  having  thefe 
officers  in  their  company,  would  be  more  regarded 
by  the  natives  •,  and,  in  the  places  through  which  they 
were  to  pafs,  all  umbrage  would  be  thus  removed 
from  perfons  who  might  not  be  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  defign.  Accordingly  the 
commanders  and  directors  of  the  academy  of  the  roy- 
al Guardias  Marinas,  received  orders  to  feleft  and  re- 
commend two  perfons,  whofe  difpofitions,  not  only 
promifed  a  perfeft  harmony  and  correfpondence  with  - 
the  French  academicians,  but  who  were  capable  of 
making  equally  with  them,  the  experiments  and  ope- 
rations that  might  be  neceflary  in  thecourfe  of  the 
cnterprife. 

Don  George  Juan,  commander  of  Aliaga,  of 
the  order  of  Malta,  fub-brigadier  in  the  Guardas 
Marinas,  equally  diftinguifhed  by  his  application  to 
the  mathematics,  and  his  faithful  fervices  to  the 
crown,  was  one  of  thofe  propofed  to  his  majefly,  as 
a  perfon  well  qualified  to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of 
fuch  an  enterprife ;  and  I,  though,  in  this  refpeft, 
much  his  inferior,  was  appointed  for  the  fame  fervice. 
We  had  commiffions  given  us  as  lieutenants  of  moi 
of  war,  and  with  all  neceffary  inftruftions,  were  or- 
dered to  embark  on  board  two  fhips  fitting  out  at  Ca- 
diz, for  carrying  to  Carthagena,  and  thence  to  Porto 
Bello,  the  marquis  de  Villa-garcia,  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Peru,  as  about  the  fame  time  the  French  aca-  , 
demicians  were  to  fail  in  a  Ihip  of  their  nation,  and 
by  way  of  St.  Domingo,  to  join  us  at  Carthagena, 
in  order  to  proceed  from  thence  in  company. 

The  two  men  of  war  on  board*  of  which  we  had 
been  ordered,  were  the  ConquiHgdor  of  64  guns,  and 
the  Incendio  of  50  j  the  former  commanded  by  Don 
Francifco  de  Liano,  of  the  order  of  Malta,-  commo- 
dore, and  the  latter  by  Don  Auguftin  de  Iturriaga, 
by  whom  it  was  agreed  that  Don  George  Juan  fhould 

B4  go 
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go  in  the  Conquiftador,  and  nriyfelf  in  the  In- 
cendio.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1735,  we  failed  from 
Cadiz-bay,  but  the  wind  Ihifting,  we  were  obliged  to 
put  back  and  come  to  an  anchor  about  half  a  league 
without  Las  Fuercas,  and  there  remain  all  the  27th 
in  very  bad  weather  and  a  hollow  fea. 

On  the  28  th  the  weather  growing  fair,  and  the 
wind  coming  about  to  the  north-eaft,  we  again  fet  fail, 
and  continued  our  courfe  in  the  manner  related  in  the 
two  following  Journals, 


journal  of  Don  GEORGE  JUAN,  on  board  the 

CONQJJIST  ADOR. 


TH  E  fecond  of  June,  1735,  faw  the  Canary 
iflands,  and  the  winds,  which  are  ufually  very 
variable  in  this.paflage,  ,were  either  N.  W.  by  N.  or 
N.  E.  Don  George  Juan,  by  his  reckoning,  found 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  Cadiz  and  the 
Pico  of  Teneriffe  lo*"  30'. 

According  to  father  Fevillee's  obfervadons, made 
jft  Lorotava,  fix  minutes  and  a  half  eaft  of  the  Pico, 
the  difference  of  longitude  betwixt  the  latter  and  the 
obfervatory  at  Paris  is  iS""  51'.  Subtracting  therefore 
8°  27 ,  which  according  to  the  Connoiffance  des  tems, 
is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  that  obfervato- 
ry and  Cadiz ;  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
that  city  and  the  Pico  is  10'  24,  and  confequently 
differs  6  minutes  frf>m  Don  George's  reckoning. 

On  the  7th  we  loft  fight  of  the  Canaries,  and  con- 
tinued our  courfe  towards  Martinico,  fleering  fouth, 
between  42  and  45  degrees  wefterly,  increafing  the 
angle  every  day,  till,:i  near  the  ifland,  wefteereddue 
weft  under  its  parallel,  and  on  the  26th  of  June  dif- 
covering  Martinico  and  Dominica. 


The 
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The  difference  of  longitude  between  Cadiz  andMar- 
tinico,  appeared  from  our  reckoning  to  be  59^  5^^  that 
is,  3^  g^  more  than  the  chart  of  Antonio  de  Matos 
makes  it ;  which  is  however,  generally  followed  in  this 
voyage.  According  to  the  obfervations  of  father  La- 
val, made  at  Martinico,  the  difference  of  longitude 
'^^  SB""  8'  45";  according  to  thofe  of  father  Fevillee, 
55^^  19'.  This  error  in  a  great  meafure  prpceeds  from 
a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  log-line  -,  for  had  the  pilot 
of  the  Conquiftador,  who  found  the  fame  defeft  in 
his  calculations,'  made  the  diftance  between  the  knots 
of  the  log-line  50  Englifh  feet,  inflcad  of  47  and  a 
half,  the  difference  of  longitude  by  account  would 
have  been  only  57"*.  This  error  in  marking  the  log- 
line  is  common  both  to  the  pilots  of  Spain  and  other 
nations  ;  and  this,  like  many  other  faults  in  naviga- 
tion, remains  uncorredted  for  want  of  attention. 

The  .diflance  between  the  knots  on  the  log-line," 
fhould  contain  y-^o-  of  2,  mile,  fuppofing  the  glafs  to  run 
exactly  half  a  minute:  and  tho*  all  agree  in  this  refpeft, 
yet  not  in  the  true  length  of  the  mile,  which  ought 
to  be  deterrnined  by  the  mofl  exadl  menfurations,  as 
thofe  of  Mr.  CafTmi  in  France,  ours  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  or  thofe  of  M.  Maupertuis  in  Lapland. 
If  the  length  of  the  degree  be  computed  according  to 
M.  CafTini's  meafures,  at  57060  toifes,  a  minute  or 
geographical  mile  will  contain  951  toifes,  or  5706 
royal  feet,  of  which  tt-  is  nearly  equal  to  47  feet  6^- 
inches,  and  as  the  Paris  foot  is  to  that  of  London,  as 
1 6  to  1 5  *,  this  when  reduced  to  Englifh  meafure, 
makes  near  50  feet  8^  inches.  And  this  is  the  true  dif- 
tance between  each  knot  on  the  log-line. 

*  According  to  the  late  regulation  of  the  royal  fociety  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  meafures  fetit  by  it  to  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
Paris,  and  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Martin  Folks,  Efq;  the 
worthy  prefident  of  that  fociety,  the  Paris  foot  is  to  that  of  Lon- 
don, as  864  to  81 1 ,  which  fhews  how  erroneous  thefe  are  publifhed 
by  father  Tofca. 

This 
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This  menfuration  which  fliould  have  been  hitherto 
the  rule  obferved,  is  not  entirely  exaft,  when  com- 
pared to  that  which  has  been  found  from  inveftigat- 
ing  die  figure  of  the  earth,  which  is  difcoverved  t» 
be  very  different  from  what  it  has  been  imagined ;  fo 
that  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing  that  there  (hould  be 
found  confiderable  differences  in  nautical  calcula* 
tions. 

7^    authors  JOURNAL,    on  board  the 

In  c  en  dig, 

HAVING  fet  fail  on  the  fame  day,  namely, 
the  28th  of  May,  1735,  and  fleered  fouth  be- 
tween 52  and  c^6  degrees  weflerly,  we  perceived,  on 
the  2d  of  June,  about  fix  in  the  evening,  the  ifland 
of  Savages,  one  of  the  Canaries ;  and  on  the  3d  we 
faw  the  ifle  of  Teneriffe.  I  found  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Cadiz  and  Naga-point  to  be  11** 
6\  which  agrees  with  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  charts, 
but  differs  a  little  from  the  true  longitude  determined 
by  father  Fevillee  at  Loratava,  in  the  fame  ifland  of 
Teneriffe. 

On  the  4th,  we  had  fight  of  the  iflands  of  Palma, 
Gomera  and  Fer,  but  again  lofl  fight  of  them  on  the 
5th.  On  the  29th,  about  noon,  we  made  Martinico, 
and  continuing  our  courfe,  pafled  between  that  ifland 
and  Dominica.  The  difference  of  longitude  between 
Martinico  and  Cadiz  bay,  according  to  my  reckoning, 
was  57  5',  one  degree  more  than  San  Telmo's  chart 
makes  it.  But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  order 
to  eflimate  my  courfe,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  find- 
ing a  great  difference  at  making  land,  I  followed  two 
different  calculations,  one  according  to  the  meafurcs 
commonly  given  by  pilots  to  the  diftance  between  the 
knots  on  the  log-linie,  of  47  Englifh  feet  and  a  half^ 
and  the  other  by  reducing  them  to  47  royal  feet ;  for 

tho*, 
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tho',  in  ftriftnefs,  it  ought  to  have  been  4.yi  of  the 
latter,  the  difference  being  but  fmall,  I  thought  it 
beft  to  omit  the  half  foot,  that  my  reckoning  mighT: 
be  before  the  fhip.  According  to  the  firft  method,  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  Cadiz  and  this  ifland, 
was  between  60  and  6 1  degrees,  which  nearly  agrees 
with  the  journal  of  Don  George. 

From  the  ifland  of  Martinico  we  continued  our 
courfe  towards  Curafao,  which  we  had  fight  of  on 
the  3d  of  July.  The  difference  of  meridians  between 
that  and  Martinico,  Don  George  Juan  found  to  be 
6**  49',  whereas  I  made  it  7^  56'.  The  caufc  of  this 
difagreement  was,  that  finding  a  fenfible  difference  in 
the  latitudes,  I  regulated  myfelf  by  the  currents, 
imagining,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  our  navi- 
gators, that  they  fet  to  the  north-weft,  which  Don 
George,  did  hot,  and  by  that  means  his  reckoning 
^nfwered  to  the  real  diftance  betwixt  thele  two  iflands, 
and  mine  was  erroneous.  But  that  the  water  was  in 
motion  is  not  to  be  queftioned ;  for  in  all  the  lati- 
tudes from  the  30th  of  June  to  the  3d  of  July,  thofe 
found  by  obfervation  exceeded  thofe  by  account,  10, 
13,  and  even  15  minutes ;  a  fufHcient  proof  that  the 
currents  run  diredtly  north,  and  not  north^^weft. 

From  the  2d  at  fix  in  the  morning,  till  the  day  we 
made  Curafao,  and  alfo  Uruba,  we^had  fliallow  water, 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  which  continued  till  about  half 
an  hour  after  feven  in  the  evening,  when  we  entered 
the  gulph. 

Our:  courfe  from  Martinico  to  Curafao,  during 
the  two  firft  days,  was  fouth.8i°  wefterly ;  and  the 
two  laft  fouth  64°  degrees  wefterly.  From  thence  to 
Carthagena  we  kept  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the 
coaft,  fb  as  to  diftinguifh  its  moft  noted  capes,  and 
inhabited  places. 

On  the  5th  we  difcovered  the  mountains  of  St. 
Martha,  fb  well  known  for  their  height,  and  being 
always  covered  with  fnow  j  and  at  fix  in  the  morning 

we 
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we  crofled  the  current  of  thick  water  wliich  iflues 
with  prodigious  rapidity  from  the  river  de  la  Magda- 
lena,  and  extends  leveral  leagues  into  the  fea.  About 
fix  in  the  evening  we  found  ourfelves  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  de  Canoa,  where  we  lay  to,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  manner  till  feven  in  the  morning, 
when  we  fet  all  our  fails,  which  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing brought  us  under  fort  Boca  Chica,  where  we 
came  to  an  anchor  in  34  fathom  water,  the  bottom 
muddy.  On  the  8th  we  endeavoured  to  get  into 
Carthagena  bay,  but  could  not  before  the  9th  fecure- 
ly  moor  our  fhip. 

During  our  paflage  betwixt  the  Canary  iflands, 
we  had  faint  and  variable  winds,  with  fome  Ihort 
calms  ;  but  after  we  had  loft  fight  of  them,  the  gales 
increafed  upon  us  but  moderate,  and  continued  in 
this  manner  till  we  arrived  within  170  or  180  leagues 
of  Martinico,  when  we  had  fqualls  accompanied  with 
violent  rains.  After  pafling  the  Canaries,  at  about 
twenty  leagues  from  thefe  iflands,  v/e  had  the  wind 
at  north- weft,  and  at  the  diftance  of  near  80  leagues, 
it  fhifted  to  the  eaft,  and  eaft-north-eaft.  We  had 
nearly  the  fame  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  afterwards  the  wind  came  about  to  the  eaft,  with 
different  degrees  of  velocity ;  but  the  variation  was 
not  fuch,as  to  occafion  5ny  inconveniency. 

These  are  the  winds  generally  met  with  in  this 
voyage.  Sometimes  it  veers  away  to  the  weft,  and 
weft-north -Vv  eft,  tho'  it  is  very  feldom  knov/n  to  con- 
tinue en  thefe  poiivcs.  Sometimes  long  calms  inter- 
vene, whi_h  lengthen  the  voyage  beyond  the  ufual 
time.  Ail,  this  depends  on  the  feafons,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  the  voyage,  the  wea- 
ther and  winds  are  more  or  lefs  favourable.  The 
winds  abcve-meniioned  ar;^  the  moft  general,  and  the 
be*';  :;:Tie  foi  making  ule  of  them,  as  they  then  are 
fettled,  is,  v/hea  the  ;bn  approaches  near  the  equator 
in  his  return  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.     For  his 

approach 
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approach  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  is  the  time  when 
the  calms  moft  prevail. 

From  the  iflands  of  Martinico  and  Dominica  to 
that  of  Curafao  and  the  coaft  of  Carthagena,  the 
winds  continued  the  fame  as  in  the  ocean,  tho*  more 
variable,  and  the  weather  lefs  fair.  I  have  faid,  that 
about  170  leagues  before  we  reached  Martinico  the 
winds  were  interrupted  by  fqualls,  and  thefe  are 
more  common  beyond  thofe  iflands,  and  are  immedi- 
ately fucceeded  by  fhort  calms,  after  which  the  wind 
frefhens  again  for  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  two  hours, 
and  fomiCtimes  longer.  From  what  quarter  thefe  tor- 
nadoes or  fqualls  proceed  I  cannot  pofitively  affirm  ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  when  they  are  over,  the  wind 
begins  to  blow  from  the  fame  point  as  before,  and 
nearly  with  the  fame  force.  And  here  it  may  be  of 
ufe  toobferve,  that  on  any  appearance  of  tKefe  fqualls 
in  the  atmofphere,  the  utmoft  expedition  muft  be 
ufed  in  getting  the  Ihip  in  readinefs,  their  impetuofity 
being  fo  fudden  as  to  admit  of  no  time  foF, prepara- 
tives, and  therefore  the  leaft  negligence  may  re  at- 
tended with  the  moft  fatal  confequences. 

In  the  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  the  Canaries,  in  fome 
parts,  tho*  the  winds  are  otherways  moderate,  the  fea 
is  agitated  by  thofe*  from  the  north  and  north- weft  ; 
fometimes  in  large  and  long  waves  •,  fometimes  in 
fmall  but  more  frequent  ones, .  which  happens  when 
the  wind  blows  ftrongly  along  the  coalt  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  for  in  the  ocean  the  winds  are  fb  mild, 
that  the  motion  of  the  Ihip  is  hardly  perceived,  which 
renders  the  paffage  extremely  quiet  and  agreeable. 
Within  the  windward  iflands,  and  even  before  we 
reach  them,  in  the  parts  where  thefe  terrible  fqualls 
'prevail,  the  fea  is  agitated  in  proportion  to  their  vio- 
knce  and  duration  ;  but  no  fooner  is  the  wind  abated 
than  the  water  becomes  again  clear  and  fmooth. 

The  atmofphere  of  the  ocean  anfwers  to  the  calpi- '' 
nefs  of  the  winds  and  fea,  fo  that  it  is  v^y  feldom  an 

ob- 
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obfervation  cannot  be  taken,  either  from  the  fun's  be- 
ing obfcured,  or  the  hazinefs  of  the  horizon.  This 
is  to  be  underftood  of  the  fair  feafon,  for  otherwife 
here  are  dark  days,  when  the  air  is  filled  with  va- 
pours and  the  horizon  very  hazy.  At  all  times  it  is 
feen  filled  with  white  and  towering  clouds,  embellifli- 
ing  die  fky  with  a  variety  of  figures  and  ramifications,, 
which  amufe  the  eye,  tired  with  being  fo  long  con- 
fined to  two  fuch  fimilar  objefts  as  the  fea  and  fky. 
Within  the  windward  iflands  the  variety  is  flill  greater, 
the  quantity  of  vapours  profufely  exhaled,  filling  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  fometimes  nothing  but  clouds  are 
to  be  feen,  tho'  part  of  thefe  are  gradually  difperfed 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  fo  that  fome  parts  are  quite 
clear,  others  obfcure  -,  but  a  general  darknefs  during 
the  whole  day  is  never  feen. 

I7;  is  well  known  and  allowed,  that  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ocean,  not  the  leaft  current  is 
perceivable,  till  we  arrive  within  the  iflands,  where, 
in  fome  parts  they  are  fo  ftrong  and  irregular,  that, 
without  the  greateft  vigilance  and  precaution,  a  fhip 
will  be  in  great  danger  among  this  archipelago.  This 
fubjedt,  together  with  the  winds  peculiar  to  this  coaft, 
fhall  hereafter  be  confidered  more  at  large. 

In  the  traft  to  Martinico  and  Dominica,  there  is  a , 
Ipace  where  the  water,  by  its  white  colour,  vifibly 
difbinguifhes  itfelf  from  the  reft  of  the  ocean.  Don 
George,  by  his  eftimate,  found  this  fpace  to  termi* 
nate  100  leagues  from  Martinico;  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  my  reckoning,  it  reached  only  to  within  108 
leagues  •,  it  may  therefore  at  a  medium  be  placed  at 
104.  This  fmall  difference  doubtlefs  proceeds  from 
the  difficulty  of  difcovering  where  this  whitifli  colour 
of  the  water  terminates,  towards  Martinico.  It  be- 
gins at  about  140  leagues  from  that  ifland,  which 
muft  be  underftood  of  the  place  where  the  different 
colours  of  the  water  are  evident ;  for  if  we  reckon 
fix)m  where  it  begins  to  be  juft  difcernible,  the  dif- 

tance 
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tance  is  not  lefs  than  i8o  leagues.  This  traft  of  wa- 
ter is  a  certain  mark  for  direfting  one's  courfe ;  be- 
caufe  after  leaving  it  we  have  the  latisfaftion  of  know- 
ing the  remaining  diftance.  This  tra<5t  is  not  deline- 
ated on  any  map,  except  the  new  one  lately  publifh- 
ed  in  France  -,  tho*  it  would  doubtlefs  be  of  great  ufe 
if  it  were  inferted  in  all. 

Nothing  farther  remains,  than  to  give  an  account 
of  the  variation  of  the  needle  in  different  parts  in 
which  we  found  the  fhip  by  her  latitude  and  longi- 
tude ;  a  point  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  naviga- 
tion, not  only  with  regard  to  the  general  advantage 
to  mariners  in  knowing  the  number  of  degrees  in- 
tercepted between  the  magnetic  and  true  north  of  the 
world  ;  but  alfo,  as  by  repeated  obfervations  of  this 
kind,  the  longitude  may  be  found,  and  we  may 
know  within  a  degree,  or  a  degree  and  a  half,  the 
real  place  of  the  fhip ;  and  this  is  the  nearefl  approxi- 
mation to  which  this  has  been  carried  by  thofe  who 
revived  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Among 
thefe  the  chief  was,  that  celebrated  Englifhman,  Dr. 
Edmund  Halley:  In  emulation  of  whom  many 
others  of  the  fame  nation,  as  alfo  feveral  Frenchmen, 
applied  themfclves  to  the  improvement  of  it.  We  al- 
ready enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  the  variation 
charts  lately  publifhed,  though  they  are  principally 
ufeful  only  in  long  voyages  ;  where  the  difference  of 
two,  or  of  even  three  degrees  is  not  accounted  a  con- 
fiderable  error,  when  there  is  a  certainty  that  it  cannot 
exceed  that  number.  This  fyflem,  tho'  new  with  re- 
gard to  the  ufe  it  is  now  applied  to,  is  far  from  being 
fo  among  the  Spaniards  aqd  Portuguefe,  very  plain 
veftiges  of  it  remaining  in  their  old  treatifes  of  naviga- 
tion. Mafiiel  de  Figueyredo,  cofmographer  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  in  his  Hydrographia,  or  Ejca- 
min  de  Pilotos,  printed  at  Lifbon,  in  1608,  chap. 
ix.  and  x.  propofes  a  method  for  finding,  from  the  va- 
fiation  of  the  needle,   the  diftance  run  in  failing  eaft 
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and  weft.  And  Don  Lazaro  de  Flores,  in  his  Arte 
dc  Navegar,  printed  in  1672  chap.  i.  part  ii.  quotes 
this  author,  .  as  an  authority  to  confirm  the  fame  re- 
marie  made  by  himfelf ;  adding  (chap.  ix. )  that  the 
Portuguefe,  in  all  their  regulations  concerning  navi- 
gation, recommend  it  as  a  certain  method.  It  muft 
however  be  acknowledged,  that  thofe  ancient  writers 
have  not  handled  this  point  with  the  penetration  and 
accuracy  of  the  Englifti  and  French,  aflifted  by  a  great- 
er number  of  more  recent  obfervations.  And  that 
the  obfervations  made  in  this  voyage  may  be  of  the 
moft  general  ufe,  I  fhall  infert  them  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing tables,  previoufly  informing  the  reader,  that 
the  longitudes  correfponding  with  each  are  the  true, 
the  error  of  the  courfe  with  regard  to  the  difference  of 
meridians,  being  correfted  from  the  obfervations  of 
the  fathers  Laval  and  Fevillee. 

Variations  obferved  by  Don  GEORGE  JUAN,  the  lon- 
gitude being  reckoned  weft  from  Cadiz. 

Dcg  of        Deg.  of      Variation ob-     Variation  by        Differ- 
Lat.  Lon.  ferved.  the  chart.  ence. 


27  30  II 

00 
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00  W. 

1 

9 

00  W. 

I 

00 
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30 

6 

20 

7 

20 

I 

00 

24  00  17 

00 

4 

30 

6 

00 

I 

30 

23  «o  18 

30 

3 

30 

5 

00 

I 

30 

22   30   20 

QO 

2 

30 

4 

30 

2 

00 
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00 

I 

30 

4 

00 

2 

30 
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00 

0 

30 

3 

00 

2 

%o 
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00 

4 

30  E. 

2 

30  E. 

2 

00 

15  40  45 

00 

5 

00 

3 

20 

I 

40 

Off  Martinico 

6 

00 

5 

op 

I 

00 

Vari-- 
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Variations  obferved  by  the  author ^  the  longitude  be^ 
•  ing  reckoned  from  the  former  meridian. 


Deg.  of 
Lat. 

Deg.  of 
Lon. 

Va 

9 

.riacion  ob* 
ferved. 

Vari 
the 

13 

iation  by 
chart. 

Differ, 
rence. 

36  20 

00      25 

30  w. 

00  w. 

3     3<5 

31   23 

08       22 

7 

00 

lO 

30 

3     30 

30   II 

10      21 

6 

00 

9 

30 

3     Z^ 

26     SI 

14     54 

4 

00 

7 

00 

3     00 

25   52 
16   28 

15    59 
43     46 

3 
0 

40 

30  E. 

6 
2 

30 

00  E. 

2     50 
I     30 

15   20 

Off  Cape 

47     32  ,  2 
de  la  Vela  € 

30 
00 

4 
7 

00 
30 

I     30 
I     30 

To  the  above  obfervations  on  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  compared  with  thofe  on  the  variation 
chart,  firft  pubUfhed  by  the  great  Dr.  Halley  in 
1700,  and  correfted  in  1744,  from  other  obferva- 
tions and  journals  by  Meff.  Montaine  and  Dodfon  of 
London,  I  Ihall  add  fome  refleftions,  in  order  to  ex-^ 
pofe  the  negligence  in  conftruding  the  magnetic  nee- 
dles. I .  It  appears  that  the  variations  obferved  by 
Don  George  Juan  do  not  agree  with  mine,  which  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  a  defedl  in  the  obfervations. 
This  is  fufficiently  evident  from  comparing  them. 
The  differences  between  thofe  obferved  by  Don  George 
and  thofe  on  the  chart,  are  nearly  every  where  uni- 
form ;  the  moft  confiderable  being  a  degree  and  30 
minutes  ;  one  making  the  variation  2°  30',  and  the 
other  a  degree  only.  This  probably  arofe  from  the 
motion  of  the  fhip,  which  hinders  the  needle  from 
being  entirely  at  reft  •,  or  from  the  dijfk  of  the  fuii,  by 
reafbnof  intervening  vapours  not  being  accurately  de- 
termined, or  fome  other  unavoidable  accident ;  the 
error  when  the  difference  is  lefs  than  a  degree,  being 
{carce  perceivable  iq  thefe  obfervations.     Thus^  on  a 
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medium,  the  rational  conclufion  is,  that  the  needle 
ul'ed  in  thefe  obiervations,  varied  a  degree  and  forty 
minutes  lefs  than  thofe  when  the  map  was  conftruftcd. 
The  fame  uniformity  appears  in  the  differences  be- 
tween my  obfervations  and  the  chart ;  but  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  having  ufed  two  different  needles, 
the  particulars  of  each  nearly  corrcfpond,  fo  that  be- 
tween the  five  firft,  the  greatcft  difference  is  of  40 
minutes,  which  intervene  between  the  fmalleft  difl^- 
rence  of  2°  50',  and  the  greateft  of  3°  30'.  Hence 
taking  the  medium  between  both,  the  difference  be- 
tween my  obfervations  and  the  chart,  will  be  3^  16*, 
the  latter  being  fo  much  lefs  than  the  former.  The 
three  laft  do  not  want  this  oper^pon,  the  difference 
of  s$  30'  being  equal  in  all,  and  the  variations  refult- 
ing  fix)m  thefe  obfervations  are  alfo  lefs  than  thofe  de- 
lineated on  the  map  •,  the  variation  having  pailed  to 
a  different  Ipecies  ;  namely,  from  north- weft  to  north- 
eaft.  This  demonftrates,  that  the  firft  needle  I  made 
ufe  ufe  of,  whether  it  had  been  ill  touched  or  the  fteel 
not  accurately  placed,  varied  1°  30'  wefterly  lels  than 
that  ufed  by  Don  George  Juan  -,  and  as'  this  officer 
continued  his  obfervations  to  the  end  of  the  voyage 
with  the  fame  needle,  the  difference,  which  at  firft 
was  negative,  on  the  variation  changing  its  denomi- 
nation became  pofitive,  and  from  my  changing  in-- 
ftruments  the  difference  on  my  fide  continu^  alwajr% 
negative.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  difference 
of  the  five  firft  obfervations  proceeded  lefs  from  a  real 
difference  in  the  variation,  than  from  the  poles  of  the 
needle,  which  was  fo  far  from  anfwcring  exactly  with 
the  meridian  line  on  the  compafs  card,  that  it  inclin'd 
towards  the  north- weft  ;  the  contrary  happened  in  the 
fecond  compafs  made  ufe!  of,  its  inclination  being  to- 
wards the  north-eaft;  confequently,  whatever  the 
angle  of  that  inclination  was,  it  occafioned  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  in  the  variation  of ,  a  contrary 
fpecies. 
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These  obfervations,  thus  compai^^d,  fliew  the  er- 
rors to  which  navigators  are  liable,  for  want  of  atten-^ 
tion  in  making  choice  of  proper  needles,  which  they 
Ihould  be  careful  to  procure,  not  only  Well  made  and 
exaft,  but  alfo  ftriftly  tried  with  regard  to  their  in- 
clination to  the  true  meridian,  before  they  venture  to 
depend  upon  them  in  any  Voyage.  In  this  point 
Spain  is  guilty  of  a  notorious  negleft,  notwithftanding 
it  is  evidently  the  fource  of  a  thoufand  dangerous  tr-* 
rors  ;  for  a  pilot  in  correfting  the  courfe  he  has  fleer- 
ed, in  making  ufe  of  a  compafs  whofe  variation  is 
different  from  the  true,  will  confequently  find  a  dif- 
ference between  the  latitude  by  account  and  the  lati- 
tude obferved  -,  aftd  to  make  the  neceffary  equation 
according  to  the  rules  moft  commonly  received  in  fail- 
ing on  points  near  the  meridian,  he  muft  either  in- 
creafe  or  dimiriifh  the  diftance,  till  it  agrees  with  the 
latitude,  whereas  in  this  cafe  the  principal  error  pro- 
ceeded from  the  rhumb.  The  fame  thing  happens 
in  parts  where  it  is  apprehended  there  may  be  cur- 
rents ;  which  often  Occur  in  failing  when  the  latitude 
by  account,  and  that  by  obfervation,  difagree  •,  tho'  in 
reality  the  water  has  no  motion,  the  difrerence  pro- 
ceeding entirely  from  making  ufe  of  another  varia- 
tion in  the  courfe,  than  that  of  the  needle  by  which 
the  fhip  is  (leered ;  as  was  the  cafe  with  me  in  failing 
'  from  Martinico  to  Curafao,  and  likewife  of  all  the 
artifls  on  board  the  ftiip.  Another  error  incident  to 
navigators,  tho*  not  fo  much  their  own,  is,  to  (leer 
the  (hip  by  one  needle  and  obferve  the  variation  by 
another  -,  for  tho'  they  have  been  compared,  and  theii 
differences  carefully  obferved,  their  motions  being 
junequal,  tho'  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  th*  dif- 
ference was  only  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  tht 
continual  friftion  t)f  the  former  on  the  pivot,  renders 
the  point  of  the  needle,  on  which  it  is  fufpended  more 
dull  than  the  other,  which  is  Only  hung  when  they 
make  obfervations,  being  at  all  other  times  kept  with 
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the  grcateft  care ;  and  hence  proceeds  the  change  ob- 
fcrvable  in  their  differences.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
evil,  all  needles  intended  to  be  ufed  at  fea  Ihould  be 
equally  proper  for  obferving  the  variation  ;  and  the 
obfervation  made  with  thofe  before  placed  in  the  bit- 
tacle.  And  to  improve  the  charts  of  variation,  all 
needles  (hould  be  touched  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
adjufted  to  the  meridian  of  a  place,  where  the  exa£^ 
variation  is  known.  Thus  the  obfervations  made  in 
the  fame  places  by  different  Ihips,  would  not  be  found 
fo  confiderably  to  vary ;  unlefs  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  two  obfervations  be  fuch  as  to  render 
fenlible  that  difference  in  the  variation,  which  has 
been  obferved  for  many  years  pafl,  and  is  allowed  of 
by  all  nations. 

These  are  the  caufes  of  the  manifefl  difference  be- 
tween needles  •,  there  may  be  others,  but  this  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  ennumerating  them. 


CHAP.    11. 

Defer iption  of  Carthagena. 

ON  the  9th  of  July  1735,  we  landed,  and  Don 
George  Juan  and  myfelf  immediately  waited  on 
the  governor  of  the  place.  We  were  informed  that 
the  French  academicians  were  not  yet  arrived,  nor  was 
there  any  advice  of  them.  Upon  this  information, 
and  being  by  our  inftruftions  obliged  to  wait  for  them, 
we  agreed  to  make  the  befl  ufe  of  our  time  •,  but  were 
unhappily  deflitute  of  inflruments,  thofe  ordered  by 
his  majefty  from  Paris  and  London  not  being  finifhed 
when  we  left  Cadiz  ;  but  were  forwarded  to  us  at 
Quito  loon  after  our  arrival.  We  however  fortu- 
nately received  intelligence  that  there  were  fome  in 
the  city,  formerly  belonging  to  brigadier  Don  Juan  de 
Herrera,  engineer  of  Carthagena,  and  which  after  his 
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death  became  the  property  of  his  fon  and  fome  other 
officers.  Thefe  gentlemen  very  obligingly  lent  them 
to  us,  by  which  means  we  were  enabled  to  make  ob- 
fcrvations  on  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  variation 
of  the  needle.  We  alfo  drew  plans  of  the  place  and 
the  bay  from  thofe  of  the  faid  engineer,  with  the  ne- 
ceflary  additions  and  alterations.     [See  plate  i.] 

In  thefe  operations  we  employed  ourfelves  till  the 
middle  of  November  1735,  but  were  impatient  at  the 
delay  of  the  French  academicians,  and  very  yneafy  that 
no  siccount  of  them  was  arrived.  At  length  on  the  15th 
of  the  month,  a  French  arrfied  veflel  came  to  an  an- 
chor, during  the  night,  under  Boca  Chica,  and  to 
our  great  fatisfaftion  we  learned,  that  the  long  ex- 
pefted  gentlemen  were  on  board.  On  the  1 6th  we 
vifited  them,  and  were  received  with  all  imaginable 
politenefs  by  M.  de  Ricour,  captain  of  a  man  of  war, 
and  king's  lieutenant  of  Guarico,  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  mefs.  Godin,  Bouguer,  and  de  la 
Condamine,  acadertiicians,  who  were  accompanied  by 
mefs.  Juflieu,  botanift,  Seniftrgues,  furgeon,  Vergu- 
in.  Couplet,  and  DefTordonais,  aflbciates,  Morenvile, 
draftsman,  and  Hugot,  clockmaker.  The  three  firft, 
after  prefenting  them  to  the  governor,  we  carried  to 
a  houfe  prepared  for  them  5  and  the  next  day  all  the 
reft  came  on  Ihore. 

Our  intention  being  to  gp  to  the  equator  with  all 
poflible  expedition,  nothing  remained  but  to  fix  on 
the  moft  convenient  and  expeditious  rout  to  Quito. 
Having  agreed  to  go  by  the  way  of  Porto-Bello,  Pa- 
nama, and  Guayaquil,  we  prepared  to  fail  in  the 
fame  veflel  for  the  firft  of  thefe  places,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  by  help  of  the  inftruments  brought  by 
the  academicians,  we  repeated  our  obfervations  on  the 
latitude,  weight  of  the  air,  and  the  variation  of  the 
needle  ;  the  refult  of  which  will  appear  yi  the  follow- 
ing defcription, 
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•  The  city  of  Carthageha  ftands  in  lo  deg.  25  miri. 
48  f  fee.  north  latitude  •,  and  in  the  longitude  of  282 
deg.  28  min.  36  lee.  from  the  meridian  of  Paris  ;  and 
301  deg.  19  min.  36  iec.  from  the  meridian  of  Pico  Tc- 
nerifFe  •,  as  appeared  from  our  obfervations.  The  va- 
riation of  the  needle  we  alfc>,  from  feveral  obfervati- 
ons, found  to  be  8  deg.  eafterly. 

The  bay,  and  the  country,  before  called  Calamari, 
were  difcovered  in  1502  by  Rodrigo  de  Baftidas  ;  and 
in  1504  Juan  de  la  Cofa  and  Chriftopher  Guerra,  be- 
gan the  war  againft  the  Indian  inhabitants,  from 
whom  they  met  with  greater  refiftance  than  they  ex- 
pefted  i  thofe  Indians  being  a  martial  people,  and 
valour  fo  natural  to  them,  that  even  the  women  vo- 
luntarily Ihared  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the 
war.  Their  ufual  arms  were  arrows,  which  they 
poifoned  with  the  jnice  of  certain  herbs  ;  whence  the 
flighted  wounds  were  mortal.  Thefe  were  fucceeded 
by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  who,  fome  years  after,  landed 
in  the  country  attended  by  the  fame  Juan  de  la  Co- 
fa,  his  chief  pilot,  and  Amerco  Vefpucio,  a  celebrat- 
ed geographer  of  thofe  times  ;  but  made  no  greater 
progrefs  than  the  others,  tho*  he  had  feveral  encoun- 
ters with  the  Indians.  Nor  was  Gregorio  Hernan- 
dez de  Oviedo  more  fortunate.  But,  at  length,  the 
conqueft  of  the  Indians  was  accomplifhed  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Heredia,  who,  after  gaining  feveral  vi(Sko- 
ries  over  them,  peopled  the  city  in  the  year  I533^ 
under  the  title  of  a.  government. 

The  advantageous  fituation  of  Carthagena,  the 
extent  and  fecurity  of  its  bay,  and  the  great  ftiare  it 
attained  of  the  commerce  of  that  fouthem  continent, 
foon  caufed  it  to  be  ereded  into  an  epifcopal  fee.  The 
fajne  circumftances  contributed  to  its  preservation  and 
increafe,  as  the  moft  efteemed  fettlement  and  ftaple  of 
the  Spaniards  -,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  alio  drew 
on  it  the  hoftilities  of  foreigners,  who,  thirfting  after 
it$  riches,  or  induced  by  the  importance  of  the  place 
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itfelf,  have  feveral  times,  invaded,  taken,  and  plun- 
dered it. 

The  firft  invafion  was  made  foon  after  its  eftablilh- 
ment  in  the  year  1544,  by  certain  French  adventu* 
rers,  condufted  by  a  Corfican  pilot,  who  having  fpent 
fome  time  there,  gave  them  an  account  of  its  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  with  every  other 
particular,  neceflary  to  the  fuccefsful  conduct  of  their 
enterprize  ;  which  they  accordingly  efFefted.  The  fe- 
cond  invader  was  Francis  Drake,  termed  the  deftroy- 
er  of  the  new  conquefts,  who  after  giving  it  up  to 
pillage,  fet  it  on  fire,  by  which  rheans  half  the  place 
was  laid,  if\  aflies  j  and  its  fatal  deftru(5lion  only  pre- 
vented by  a  ranfom  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  fUver  ducats  paid  him  by  the  neighbouring  co* 
lonies. 

It  was  invaded  a  third  time  in  1597,  by  the 
French,  commanded  by  M.  de  Pointis,  who  came  be- 
fore the  place  with  a  large  armament,  confifting  part- 
ly of  filibouftiers,  little  better  than  pirates ;  but  as  fub- 
jedts  to  the  king  of  France,  were  protected  by  that 
monarch.  After  obliging  the  fort  of  Boca  Chica  to 
furrender,  whereby  the  entrance  of  the  bay  was  laid 
open,  he  landed  his  men,  and  befiedged  Fort  Lazaro, 
the  taking  of  which  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of 
the  city.  But  the  capitulation  was  ho  fecurity  againft 
the  rage  of  avarice,  which  had  configned  it  to  pillage. 

The  eafy  conqueft  of  this  place  by  the  French,  has 
by  fome  been  attributed  to  a  private  correfpondence 
between  the  governor  and  Pointis ;  and  what  increafes 
the  fufpicionls,  that  he  embarked  on  board  the  French 
fquadron  at  its  departure,  together  with  all  his  trea- 
fures  and  effefts,  none  of  which  had  Ihared  in  the  ge- 
neral calamity. 

The  city  is  fituated  on  a  fandy  ifland,  which  form- 
ing a  narrow  paffage  on  the  fouth-weft,  opens  a  com- 
munication with  that  part  called  Tierra  Bomba,  as  far 
as  Boca  Chlca.     The  neck  of  land  which  now  ioins 
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them,  was  formerly  the  entrance  of  the  bay  -,  but  it 
having  been  clofed  up  by  orders  from  Madrid,  Ba- 
ca Chica  became  the  only  entrance  •,  and  this  alfo  has 
been  filled  up  fince  the  lad  attempt  of  the  Englifh  in 
the  year  1741,  who  having  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  forts  which  defended  it,    entered  the  bay  with 
an  intent  of  taking  the  city  •,  but  they  mifcarried  in 
their  attempt,  and  retired  with  confiderable  lofs.  This 
event  caufed  orders  to  be  difpatched  for  opening  the 
old  entrance,  and  by  which  all  Ihips  now  enter  the  bay. 
On   the  north  fide   the  Ian  1  is   fo  narrow,  that  be- 
fore the  wall  was  beorin,  the  diftance  from  fea  to  fea 
was  only  35  toifes;    but  afterwards  enlarging,  forms 
another  ifland  on  this  fide,  and  the  whole  city  is,  ex- 
cepting thefe  two  places  which  are  very  narrow,  en- 
tirely furrounded  by  the  Ija.     Eaftward  it  communi- 
cates by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge,  with  a  large  fub- 
urb  called  Xexciaani,  huilt  on  another  ifland,  which 
has  alfo  a  communicat:  m  with  the  continent  by  means 
of  another  wooden  bri  ge.     The  fortifications  both  of 
the  city  and  fuburo    are  conilrufted  in  the  modern 
manner,    and  lined  with  free-flone.     The  garrifon  in 
times  of  peace  confifts  of  ten  companies  of  regulars, 
each,  containing,   officers  included,  77  men  j   befides 
feveral  companies  of  militia. 

In  the  fide  of  Xexemani,  at  a  fmall  diflance  from 
that  fuburb,  on  a  hill,  is  a  fort  called  St.  Laza- 
ro,  commanding  both  the  city  and  fuburb.  The 
height  of  the  hill  is  between  20  and  2 1  toifes,  hav- 
ing been  geometrically  meafured.  It  is  joined  to  fe- 
deral higher  hills,  which  run  in  an  eaftern  direftion. 
Thefe  terminate  in  another  hill  of  confiderable  height, 
being  84  toifes,  called  Monte  de  la  Popa,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  is  a  convent  of  bare-footed  Auguftines, 
caH'd  Nueflira  Senora  de  la  Popa.  Here  is  an  in- 
chanting  profpeft,  extending  over  the  country  and 
coaft  to  an  immenfe  diftance. 

The  city  andfuburbs  are  well  laid  out,  the  ftreets 
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being  ftrait,  broad,  uniform  and  well  paved.  The 
houles  are  built  of  ftone,  except  a  few  of  brick ;  but 
confift  chiefly  of  only  one  ftory  above  the  ground 
floor  •,  the  apartments  well  contrived.  All  the  houfes 
have  balconies  and  lattices  of  wood,  as  more  durable 
in  this  climate  than  iron,  the  latter  being  foon  cor- 
roded and  deftroyed  by  the  moifture  and  accrimoni- 
ous  quality  of  the  nitrous  air  ;  from  whence,  and  the 
fmoaky  colour  of  the  walls,  the  outfide  of  the  buil- 
dings make  but  an  indifferent  appearance. 

The  churches  and  convents  of  this  city,  are 
the  cathedral,  that  of  the  trinity  in  the  fuburbs,  built 
by  bifliop  Don  Gregoria  de  Molleda,  who  alfo  in  the 
year  1734  founded  in  the  city  a  chapel  of  eafe  dedir 
cated  to  St.  Toribio.  The  orders  which  have  con- 
vents at  Carthagena  are  thofe  of  St.  Francis,  in  the 
fuburbs,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Auguftin,  La  Merced,  al- 
fo  the  Jacobines,  and  Recollets  ;  a  college  of  Jelu- 
its,  and  a  hofpital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  The  nunne- 
ries are  thofe^  of  St.  Clara  and  St.  Terefa.  All  the 
churches  and  convents  are  of  a  proper  architefture,  and 
fufficiently  capacious  ;  but  there  appears  fomething 
of  poverty  in  their  ornaments- of  the  churches,  and 
fome  of  them  want  what  even  decency  requires.  The 
communities,  particularly  that  of  St.  Francis,  are 
pretty  numerous,  and  confift  of  Europeans,  white 
Creoles,  and  native  Indians. 

Carthagena,  together  with  its  fuburbs,  is  equal 
to  a  city  of  the  third  rank  in  Europe.  It  is  well 
peopled,  thoVmoft  of  its  inhabitants  are  defcended 
from  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  not  the  moft  opulent  in 
this  country,  for  befides  the  pillages  it  has  fufFered, 
no  mines  are  worked  here  ;  fo  that  moft  of  the  mo- 
ney feen  in  it  is  fent  from  Sante  Fe  and  Quito,  to 
pay  the  fallaries  of  the  governor,  and  other  ci- 
vil and  miUtary  officers,  and  the  wages  of  the  gar- 
rifon  j  and  even  this  makes  no  long  ftay  here.  It  is 
not  however  unfrcquent  to  find  perfons  who  have  ac- 
quired 
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quired  handfomc  fortunes  by  commerce,  whofe  houies 
are  fplendidiy  turjiifhed,  and  who  live,  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  agreeuoie  to  their  wealth.  The  governor  rc- 
fides  in  the  city,  which  till  the  year  1739,  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  military  government.  In  civil  afiairs 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  audience  of  Santa  Fe  ;  and  a 
vice-roy  of  Santa  Fe  being  that  year  created,  under 
the  title  of  vice-roy  of  New  Granada,  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthagena  became  fubjeft  to  him  alfo  in 
military  affairs.  The  firft  who  filled  this  vice-royalty, 
was  lieutenant  general  Don  Sebaftian  de  Eflava  ;'  be- 
ing the  fame  who  defended  Carthagena  againft  the 
powerful  invafion  of  the  Englifh  in  1741,  when  af- 
ter a  long  fiege,  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 

Carthagena  has  alfo  a  bilhop,  whofe  Ipiritual 
jurifdiftion  is  of  the  fame  extent  as  the  military  and 
civil  government.  The  ecclefiaftical  chapter  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  bifhop  and  prebends.  There  is  alfo  a 
a  court  of  inquifition,  whofe  power  reaches  to  the 
three  provinces  of  Ifla  Efpanola,  (where  it  was  firft 
fettled)  Terra  Firma,  and  Santa  Fe. 

Besides  thefe  tribunals,  the  police  and  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  in  the  city  is  under  a  fecular  magiftra- 
cy,  confifting  of  regidores,  from  whom  every  year 
are  chofen  two  alcaldes,  who  are  generally  perfons  of 
the  highcft  efleem  and  diftinftion.  There  is  alfo  at 
Carthagena  an  office  of  revenue,  under  an  accomptant 
and  treafufer.  Here  all  the  taxes  and  monies  belong- 
ing to  the  king  are  received  •,  and  the  proper  iflues  di- 
refted.  Here  is  alfo  a  perfbn  of  the  law,  with  the 
title  of  auditor  de  la  gente  de  guerra,  who  determines 
procefles. 

Tut  jurifdi£Kon  of  the  government  of  Carthagena 
readies  eaftward  to  thegr^it  river  de  la  Magdalena,  and 
along  it  fouthrvard,  till  winding  away,  it  borders  on 
the  provcnce  of  Antioquia  -,  from  thence  it  ftreaches 
well-ard  to  the  river  of  Darien •,  and  from  thence 
northward  to  the  ocean,  all  along  the  coafts  between 
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the  mouths  of  thefe  two  rivers.  The  extent  of  this 
government  from  eaft  to  weft  is  generally  computed  at 
53  leagues  •,  and  from  fouth  to  north  85.  In  tliis 
ipaqe  are  feveral  fruitful  vallies,  called  by  the  natives 
Savanahs  ;  as  thofe  of  Zamba,  Zenu,  1  olu,  Mom- 
pox,  Baranca,  and  others  ;  and  in  them  many  fettle-* 
ments  large  and  fmall,  of  Europeans,  Spanilh  Cre- 
oles, and  Indians.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  all  thefe 
counties,  together  with  that  of  Carthagena,  whilft 
they  continued  in  their  native  idolatry,  abounded  in 
gold,  and  fome  veftiges  of  the  old  mines  of  that  me- 
tal are  ftill  to  be  feen,  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Si- 
miti,  San  Lucas,  and  Guamaco  -,  but  they  are  now 
negledled,  being,  as  imagined,  exhaufted.  But  what 
equally  contributed  to  the  richnefe  of  this  country 
was  the  trade  it  carried  with  Choco  and  Darien ;  from 
whence  they  brought  in  exchange  for  this  metal,  the 
feveral  manufaftures  and  works  of  art  they  flood  in 
need  of.  Gold  was  the  moft  common  ornament  of 
the  Indians  both  men  and  women. 


CHAP.     TIL 

Defcription  of  Carthagena  bay. 

CArthagena  bay  is  one  of  the  beft,  not  only  on 
the  coaft,  but  alfo  in  all  the  known  parts  of  this 
country.  It  extends  two  leagues  and  a  half  from 
north  to  fouth  •,  has  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  and 
good  anchorage  \  and  fo  fn^ooth,  that  the  fhips  are 
no  more  agitated  than  on  a  river.  The  many  Ihal- 
lows  indeed,  at  the  entrance,  on  fome  of  which  there 
13  fo  little  water  that  even  fmall  veflels  ftrike,  ren- 
der a  careful  fteerage  neceflary.  But  this  danger  may 
be  avoided,  as  it  generally  is,  by  taking  on  board  a 
pijot  5  and  for  further  fecurity,  his  majefty  maintains 

one 
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one  of  fufficient  experience,   part  of  whofe  employ* 
ment  is  to  fix  marks  on  the  dangerous  places. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
was  thro*  the  narrow  ftreight  called  Boca  Chica,  a  name 
very  properly  adapted  to  its  narrownefs,  fignifying  in 
Spanifh  Little  Mouth,  admitting  only  one  fhip  at  ^ 
time,  and  even  fhe  mull  be  obliged  to  keep  clofe  to  the 
Ihore.  This  entrance  was  defended  on  the  eaft  by  a 
fort  called  St.  Lewis  de  Boca  Chica,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  Tierra  Boiiiba,  and  by  fort  St.  Jofeph  on  the 
oppofite  fide  in  the  ifle  of  Baru.  The  former,  after 
fuftaining,  in  the  laft  fiege  by  the  Englifli,  a  vigo- 
rous attack,  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  a  cannonac!' 
ing  of  eleven  days,  its  defences  ruined,  its  parapets 
beat  down,  and  all  its  artillery  difinounted,  was  re- 
linquifhed.  The  enemy  being  thus  mafters  of  it, 
cleared  the  entrance,  and  with  their  whole  fquadroa 
and  armaments  moved  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  But 
by  the  diligence  and  induftry  of  our  people,  they 
found  all  the  artillery  of  fort  Santa  Cruz,  nailed  up. 
This  fort  was  alio  from  its  largenefs  called  Caftillo 
Grande,  and  commanded  all  the  fhips  which  anchor 
in  the  bay.  This  fort,  together  with  that  of  Boca 
Chica,  St.  Jofeph,  and  two  others  which  defended  the 
bay,  called  Manzanillo  and  Paftelillo,  the  enemy, 
enraged  at  their  diftppointment,  demoliflaed  when  they 
quitted  the  bay.  1  he  promifing  beginning  of  this  in- 
vafion,  as  1  have  already  oblerved  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  gave  occafion  to  the  (hutting  up  and  render- 
ing impradticable  the  entrance  of  Boca  Chica,  and  of 
openingjand  fortifying  the  former  ftreight  -,  fo  that  an 
enemy  would  now  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  force 
a  pafTage. 

The  tides  in  this  bay  are  very  irregular,  and  the 
fame  may  nearly  be  faid  of  the  whole  coaft.  It  is  of- 
ten feen  to  flow  a  whole  day,  and  afterwards  ebbs 
away  in  four  or  five  hours  •,  yet  the  greateft  alteration 
obferved  in  its  depth  is  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a 
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half.  Sometimes  it  is  even  lefs  fenfible,  and  only  to 
be  perceived  by  the  current  or  flow  of  the  water. 
This  is  one  circumftance  which  increafes  the  danger 
of  flriking,  tho*  a  ferenity  continually  reigns  there. 
Another  is,  that  the  bottom  being  compofed  of  a  gra- 
velly  oze,  whenever  a  fhip  is  a  ground,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  fhe  muft  be  frequently  lightened  before  ftie 
can  be  made  to  float. 

Towards  Boca  Chica,  and  two  leagues  and  a  half 
diftant  from  it  fea- wards,  there  is  a  ftioal  of  gravel 
and  coarfe  fand,  on  many  parts  of  whifh  there  is  not 
above  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water.  In  the  year  1735, 
the  Conquiflador  man  of  war,  bound  from  Carthage- 
na  to  Porto  Bello,  fl:ruck  on  this  flioal,  and  owed  her 
fafety  entirely  to  a  very  extraordinary  calm.  Some 
pretended  to  fay  that  the  flioal  was  before  known  by 
the  name  of  Salmedina ;  but  the  artifl:s  on  board  the 
Ihip  affirmed  the  contrary,  and  that  the  flioal  on  which 
fhe  flruck  had  never  been  heard  of  before.  From  the 
obfervations  of  the  pilots  and  others  in  the  fliip,  Nu- 
eftra  Senora  de  la  Popa  bore  E.  N.  E.  two  degrees 
north,  difl:ance  two  leagues ;  the  cafl:le  of  St.  Lewis 
de  Boca  Chica,  E.  S.  E.  difl:ance  three  leagues  and 
a  half;  and  the  north  part  of  Ifla  Vofaria,  fouth  one 
quarter  weflierly.  It  mufl:,  however,  be  rem.embered 
that  thefe  obfervations  were  made  on  the  apparent 
rumbs  of  the  needle. 

The  bay  abounds  with  great  variety  of  fifli  both 
wholeibme  and  agreeable  to  the  plate  ;  the  moft  com- 
mon are  the  fliad,  the  tafte  of  which  cannot  indeed 
be  recommended  as  the  moft  delicate.  The  turtles 
are  large  and  well  tafl:ed.  But  it  is  greatly  infefl:ed 
with  fliarks,  which  are  extremely  dangerous  to  fea- 
men,  as  they  immediately  feize  every  perfon  they  dif- 
cover  in  the  water,  and  fometimes  even  venture  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  boats.  It  is  a  common  diverfion 
for  the  crews  of  thofe  fliips  who  flay  any  time  in  the 
b^y,  to  fifli  for  thefe  rapacious  monfters,  with  large 
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hooks  fattened  to  a  chain;  tho*  when  they  have 
caught  one,  there  is  no  eating  it,  the  flefh  being  as  it 
were  a  kind  of  liquid  fat.  Some  of  them  have  been 
feen  with  four  rows  of  teeth  ;  the  younger  have  gene- 
rally bur  two.  The  voracity  of  this  fifh  is  fo  prodi- 
gious, that  it  fwallows  all  the  filth  cither  thrown 
out  of  ftiips,  or  caft  up  by  the  fea.  I  myfelf  faw  in 
the  ftomach  of  one,  the  intire  body  of  a  dog,  the 
fofter  parts  only  having  been  digefted.  The  natives 
affirm  that  they  have  alfo  feen  alligators  ;  but  this  be- 
ing a  frefti  water  animal,  it  is  very  probable  that  if 
any  were  ever  feen  in  the  fea,  it  muft  be  fomething 
very  extraordinary. 

In  this  bay  it  is  that  the  galloons  from  Spain  wait  ^ 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Peru  fleet  at  Panama ;  and  on 
the  firft  advice  of  this,  they  fail  away  for  Porto  BeU 
k) ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  fair  held  at  that  town,  re- 
turn into  this  bay,  and  after  taking  on  board  every 
neceflary  for  their  voyage,  put  to  fea  again  as  foon 
as  poflTible.  During  their  abfence  the  bay  is  very  little 
frequented,  the  country  veflels,  which  are  only  a  few 
billanders  and  felluccas,  flay  no  longer  than  is  necef^ 
fary  to  carreen  and  fit  out  for  profecuting  their 
voyage. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Carthagena. 

TO  the  above  circumflantial  defcription  of  the 
city  of  Carthagpna,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a 
fliort  account  of  its  inhabitants,  which  may  be  divid- 
ed into  differont  cafls  or  tribes,  who  derive  their 
origin  from  a  coalition  of  whites,  negroes  and  Indi- . 
ans.     We  fhall  therefore  treat  of  each  particularly. 

The  whites  may  be  divided  into  two  clafles,  thrf 
Europeans  and  Creoles,  or  whites  born  in  the  coun- 
ty- 
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try.  The  former,  are  commonly  called  Chapetones, 
but  are  not  numerous,  moft  of  them  either  return  into 
Spain  after  acquiring  a  competent  fortune,  or  remove 
up  into  inland  provinces  in  order  to  increafe  it.  Thofe 
who  are  fettled  at  Carthagena,  carry  on  tlie  whole 
trade  of  that  place,  and  live  in  opulence  ;  whilft  the 
other  inhabitants  are  indigent  and  reduced  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  mean  and  hard  labour  for  fubfiftance.  The 
families  of  the  white  Creoles  compofe  the  landed  in- 
tereft  •,  fome  of  them  have  large  eftates,  and  arc  high- 
ly relpefted,  becaufe  their  anceftors  came  into  the 
country  invefted  with  honourable  pofts,  bringing  th^ir 
families  with  them  when  they  fettled  here.  Some  of 
thefe  families  in  order  to  keep  up  their  original  dig- 
nity, have  either  married  their  children  to  their  equals 
in  the  country,  or  fent  them  as  officers  on  board  the 
gallions ;  but  others  have  greatly  declined.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  other  whites,  in  mean  circumftances, 
and  either  owe  their  origin  to  Indian  families,  or  at 
leaft  to  an  intermarriage  with  them,  {o  that  there- is 
fome  mixture  in  their  blood  •,  but  when  this  is  not; 
difcoverable  by  their  colour,  the  conceit  of  being 
whites,  alleviates  thepreffure  of  every  other  calamity. 
Among  the  other  tribes  which  are  derived  from 
an  intermarriage  of  the  whites  with  the  negroes,  the 
firft  are  the  Mulattos,  fo  well  known,  that  there  is 
no  neceflity  for  faying  any  thing  farther  on  this  head. 
Next  to  -thefe  are  the  Tercerones,  produced  from  a 
white  and  a  Mulatto,  with  fome  approximation  to  the 
former,  but  not  fo  near  as  to  obliterate  their  origin. 
After  thefe  follow  the  Quartierones,  proceeding  from 
a  white  and  a  Terceron.  The  laft  are  the  Quinte- 
rones,  who  owe  their  origin  to  a  White  and  a  Quate- 
ron.  This  is  the  laft  gradation,  there  being  no  vifible 
difference  between  them  and  the  Whites,  either  in  co- 
lour or  features  ;  nay  they  are  often  even  fairer  than 
the  Spaniards  themfelves.  The  children  of  a  White 
and  Quinteron  are  alfo  called  Spaniards,  and  confider 
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themfelves  as  free  from  all  taint  of  tlie  Negro  race. 
Every  perfon  is  fo  jealous  of  the  order  of  their  tribe  or 
Caft,  that  if  thro'  inadvertence,  without  the  leaft  in- 
tention to  affront,  you  call  them  by  a  degree  lower  than 
what  they  adtually  are,  they  are  highly  offended,  never 
fuffering  themfelves  to  be  deprived  of  fo  valuable  a 
gift  of  fortune. 

Beeore  they  attain  theclafe  of  the  Quinterones, 
there  are  feveral  intervening  circumflances  which 
throw  them  back  -,  for  between  the  Mulatto  and  the 
Negro,  there  is  an  intermediate  race,  which  they  call 
Sambos,  owing  their  origin  to  a  mixture  between  one 
of  thefe  with  an  Indian,  or  among  themfelves.  They 
are  alfo  diftingaifhed  acccording  to  the  Calls  their  fa- 
thers were  of.  Betwixt  the  Tercerones  and  the  Mul- 
attos, the  Quarterones  and  the  Tercerones,  &c.  are 
thofe  called  Tente  en  el  Ayre,  fufpended  in  the  air, 
becaufe  they  neither  advance,  nor  recede.  Children 
whofe  parents  are  a  Quarteron  or  Quinteron,  and  a 
Mulatto  or  Terceron,  are  Salto  atras,  retrogrades  ^ 
becaufe  inftead  of  advancing  towards  being  Whites, 
they  have  gone  backwards  towards  the  Negro  race. 
All  the  children  between  a  Negro  and  a  Quinteron  are 
called  Sambos  de  Negro,  de  Mulatto,  de  Terceron,  &c* 

These  are  the  moft  known  and  common  tribes  or 
Caftas  ;  there  are  indeed  feveral  others  proceeding  from 
their  intermarriages ;  but  being  fo  various  even  they 
themfelves  cannot  eafily  diftinguifli  them  -,  and  thefe 
are  the  only  people  one  fees  in  the  city,  the  eftanci- 
as,*  and  the  villages  -,  for  if  any  Whites,  efpecially 
women,  are  met  with,  it  is  only  accidental ;  thefe  ge- 
nerally refiding  in  their  houfes  •,  at  leaft,  if  they  are 
of  any  rank  or  charafter. 

These  Cafts,   from  the  Mulattos,    all  affeft  the 

•  Eftancia  properlyifignifies  a  manfion,  or  place  where  one  ftopg 
to  reftl  but  at  Carthagena  it  implies  a  country  houfe,  which,  by 
reafoii  of  the  great  number  of  flaves  belonging  to  it,  often  equals  a 
^pnfiderable  village. 

SpanilH 
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Spanilh  drefs,  but  wear  very  flight  fluffs  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Thefe  are  the  mechanics 
of  the  city ;  the  Whites,  whether  Creoles  or  Chapi- 
tones,  difdaining  fuch  mean  occupation,  follow  no- 
thing below  merchandize.  But  it  being  impoflible 
for  all  to  fucced,  great  numbers  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure llifficient  credit,  they  become  poor  and  miferable 
from  their  averfion  to  thofe  trades  they  follow  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  inftead  of  the  riches,  which  they  flattered 
themfelves  with  poflefling  in  the  Indies,  they  experi- 
ence the  moll:  complicated  wretchednefs. 

The  clais  of  Negroes  is  not  theleaft  numerous,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  free  and  the  flaves. 
Thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  Creoles  and  Bozares, 
part  of  which  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Haziandas,  *  or  Eftancias.  Thofe  in  the  city  are  ob- 
liged to  perform  the  moft  laborious  fervices,  and  pay 
out  of  their  wages,  a  certain  quota  to  their  mailers,  fub- 
fifting  themfelves  on  the  fmall  remainder*  The  violence 
of  the  heat  not  permitting  them  to  wear  any  cloaths, 
their  only  covering  is  a  fmall  piecfe  of  cotten  fluff*  about 
their  waift,  the  female  flaves  go  in  the  fame  manner. 
Some  of  thefe  live  at  the  Eftancias,  being  married 
to  the  flaves  who  work  there ;  while  lihofe  in  the  city 
fell  in  the  markets  all  kinds  of  eatables,  and  cry  fruits, 
fweetmeat^,  cakes  made '  of  maize  and  caflava, 
and  feveral  other  things  about  the  ftreets.  Thofe 
who  have  children  fvrcking  at  their  breafls,  which  is 
the  cafe  of  the  generality,  carry  them  on  their  flioul- 
ders,  in  order  to. have  their  arms  at  liberty  ;  and  when 
the  infant  is  hungry,  they  give  them  the  breaft  either 
under  the  arm  or  over  the  flioulder,  without  taking 
them  from  their  backs.  This  will  perhaps  appear  in- 
credible, but  their  breaft^  being  left  to  grow  without 

•  Hazianda  here  fignifies  a  country  honfe,  with  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  it.  Sometimes  it  has  diiFerent  impoits,  but  they  are  fortign 
taour  fubjedl. 
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any  prelUirc  on  them,  often  hang  down  to  their  very 
waift,  and  are  not  therefore  difficult  to  turn  over  their 
ihoulders  for  die  convenience  of  the  infant. 

The  drefs  of  the  Whites,  both  men  and  women^ 
differs  very  little  from  that  worn  in  Spain*     The  per- 
i  fons  in  grand  employments  wear  the  fame  habits  as  in 

'  Europe ;  but  with  this  difference  that  all  their  deaths 

are  very  light,  the  waiftcoats  and  breeches  being  of 
fine  Brctagne  linen,  and  the  coat  of  fome  other  thin 
ftufF.  Wigs  are  not  much  worn  here  ;  arid  during 
our  flay,  the  governor  and  two  or  three  of  the  chirf 
officers  only  appeared  in  them.  Neckcloths  arc  alfo 
uncommon,  the  neck  of  the  fhirt  being  adom'd  with 
large  gold  buttons,  and  thefe  generally  fuffered  to 
hang  loofe.  On  their  heads  they  wear  a  cap  of  very 
fine  and  white  linen,.  Others  go  entirely  bare  head- 
ed, having  their  hair  cut  from  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Fans  are  very  commonly  worn  by  men,  and  made  of 
a  very  thin  kind  of  palm  in  the  form  of  a  crdcent, 
having  a  ftick  of  the  fame  wood  in  the  middle.  Thofc 
who  are  not  of  the  white  clafs,  or  of  any  eminent  fa- 
mily, wear  a  cloak  and  a  hat  flapped ;  the*  fome 
Mulattos  and  Negroes  drefs  like  the  Spaniards,  and 
great  men  of  the  country. 

The  Spanifh  women  wear  a  kind  x)f  petticoat, 
which  they  call  pollera,  made  of  a  thin  filk,  without 
any  lining  •,  and  on  their  body,  a  very  thin  white 
waiftcoat  •,  but  even  this  is  only  worn  in  what  they 
call  winter,  it  being  infupportable  in  fummer.  They 
however  always  lace  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  conceal 
their  breafts.  When  they  go  abroad  they  wear  a 
mantelet ;  and  on  the  days  of  precept,  they  go  to 
mafs  at  three  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  diicharge 
that  duty,  and  rettirn  before  the  violent  heat  of  the 
day,  which  begins  with  the  dawn. 

Women,  who  are  not  perfedly  of  the  white  clals, 
wear  over  their  pollera,  a  taflfety  petticoat,  of  any 
colour  they  pleafe,  except  black  j  this  i$  pinked  all 
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over,  to  fliew  the  other  they  wear  under  it.  On  thft 
head  is  a  cap  of  fine  white  linen,  covered  with  lace, 
in  the  fliape  of  a  mitre,  and  being  well  ftarched^  ter** 
minates  forward  in  a  point.  This  they  call  panito, 
and  never  appear  abroad  without  it,  and  a  mantelet 
on  their  Ihoulders.  The  ladies,  and  other  native 
whites,  ufe  this  as  their  undrefs,  and  it  greatly  be-* 
comes  them  -,  for  having  been  ufed  to  it  from  their 
infancy,  they  wear  it  with  a  better  aif .  Inftead  of 
Ihoes,  they  only  wear,  both  within  and  without  doors, 
a  kind  of  flippers,  large  enough  only  to  contain  the  tip 
of  their  feet.  In  the  houfe  their  whole  exercife  confifts 
in  fitting  in  their  hammocks,  and  fwinging  themfelves 
for  air.  This  is  fo  general  a  cuftom,  that  there  is 
not  a  houfe  without  two  or  tliree,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  family.  In  thefe  they  pafs  the  greateft 
part  of  the  day  ;  and  often  men,  as  well  as  women, 
fleep  in  them,  without  minding  the  inconveniency  of' 
not  ftretching  the  body  at  full  length. 

Both  fexes  are  obfervcd  to  be  poflefled  of  a  great  deal 
of  wit  and  penetration,  and  alfo  of  a  genius  proper  to 
excel  in  all  kinds  of  mechanic  arts.  This  is  particu- 
larly confpicuous  in  thole  who  apply  themfelves  to 
literature,  and  who,  at  a  tender  age,  Ihew  a  judgment 
and  perfpicuity,  which,  in  other  climates,  is  attained 
only  by  a  long  feries  of  years  and  the  greateft  appli- 
cation. This  happy  difpofition  and  perfpicacity,  con- 
tinues till  they  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  after  which  they  generally  decline  as  faft  as 
they  rofc ;  and  frequently  before  they  arrive  at  that 
age,  when  they  fhould  begin  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
their  ftudies,  a  natural  indolence  checks  their  farther 
progrefs,  and  they  forfake  the  fciences,  leaving  the 
furprizing  effefts  of  their  capacity  imperfeft. 

The  principal  caufe  of  the  fbort  dUra*tioil  of  fuch 
promifing  beginnings,  and  of  the  indolent  turn  fo 
often  feen  in  thefe  bright  geniuffcsi,  is  doubtlefe  the 
want  of  proper  objeds  for  exercifing  their  faculties, 
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and  the  fmall  hopes  of  being  preferred  to  any  poft  an- 
fwerable  to  the  pains  they  have  taken.  For  as  there 
is  in  this  country,  neither  army  nor  navy,  and  the  ci- 
vil employments  very  few,  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing, 
that  the  defpair  of  making  their  fortunes  by  this  me- 
thod fhould  damp  their  ardor  for  excelling  in  the  fci- 
ences,  and  plunge  them  into  idlencfs,  the  fure  fore- 
runner of  vice  ;  where  they  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  rea- 
Ibn,  and  ftifie  thofe  good  principles  which  fired  them 
when  young  and  under  proper  i'ubjedtion.  The  fame 
is  evident  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  which  they  demon- 
llrate  a  furprizing  fkill  in  a  very  little  time  ;  but  (bon 
leave  thefe  alio  imperfeft,  without  attempting  to  im- 
prove on  the  methods  of  their  matters.  Nothing  in- 
deed is  more  furprizing  than  the  early  advances  of  the 
mind  in  this  country,  children  of  two  or  three  years 
of  age^  converfing  with  a  regularity  and  ferioufiiefs, 
that  is  rarely  feen  in  Europe  at  fix  or  feven ;  and  at 
an  age  when  they  can  fcarce  fee  the  ligl)t,  are  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  depths  of  wickednefs. 

The  genius  of  the  Americans  being  more  forward 
than  that  of  the  Europeans,  many  have  been  willing 
to  believe  that  it  alfo  fooner  decays  ;  and  that  at  fixty 
years,  or  even  before,  they  have  outlived  that  Iblid 
judgment,  penetration  and  comprehenfion,  fb  general 
among  us  at  that  time  of  life  ;  and  it  has  been  faid 
that  their  genius  decays,  whilft  that  of  the  Europe- 
ans is  haftening  to  its  maturity  and  perfeftion.  But 
this  is  a  vulgar  prejudice,  conftited  by  numberlefs  in- 
xlances,  and  particularly  by  the  celebrated  father  Fr. 
Benito  Feyjoo  in  the  6th  eflay  of  the  fourth  vol.  of 
his  Theatro  Critico.  AH  who  have  travelled  with 
any  attention  through  thefe  countries,  have  obferved 
in  the  natives  of  all  ages  a  permanent  capacity,  and 
uniform  brightnefs  of  intelleds  ;  if  they  were  not  of 
that  wretched  number,  who  diforder  both  their  minds 
and  bodies  by  their  vices.    And  indeed  one  often  fees 
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here  perfons  of  eminent  prudence  and  extenfive  talents, 
both  ih  the  fpeculative  and  praftical  fciences,  and 
who  retain  them,  in  all  their  vigour,  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 

Charity  is  a  virtue  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Carthagena  without  exception,  may  be  faid  particu- 
larly to  excel ;  and  did  they  not  liberally  exert  it  to- 
wards European  ftrangers,  who  generally  come  hither, 
as  the  phrafe  is,  to  feek  their  fortune,  they  would  of- 
ten perifli  with  ficknefs  and  poverty.  This  appears 
to.  me  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  importance,  tho*  well 
known  to  all  who  have  vifited  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  I  fhall  add  a  word  or  two  on  it,  in  order  to  un- 
deceive thofe  who,  not  contented,  with  perhaps  a 
competent  eftate,  in  their  own  country,  imagine  that 
it  is  only  fetting  their  foot  in  the  Indies,  and  their 
foi^tune  is  made. 

Those  who  on  board  of  the  gallions  are  called 
Pulizones,  as  being  men  without  employment,  flock 
or  recommendation  -,  who  leaving  their  country  as  fu- 
gitives, and,  without  licence  from  the  officers,  come  to 
feek  their  fortune  in  a  country,  where  they  are  utterly 
unknown  •,  and  therefore,  after  traverfing  the  ftreets 
till  they  have  nothing  left  to  procure  them  lodging  or 
food,  are  reduced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity, the  Francifcan  hofpital,  where  they  receive  not 
in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  fatisfy  hunger,  but  barely  to 
keep  them  alive,  a  kind  of  pap  made  of  cafava, 
which,  as  the  natives  themfelves  will  not  eat  it,  the 
tafte,  to  wretched  mortals  never  ufed  to  fuch  food, 
may  be  eafily  conceived.  As  this  is  their  food, 
fo  their  lodging  is  the  entrance  of  the  fquares  arid  the 
portico's  of  churches,  till  their  good  fortune  throws 
them  in  the  way  of  hiring  themlelves  to  fome  trader 
going  up  the  country,  and  who  wants  a  fervant.  -For 
the  city  merchants,  Handing  in  no  need  of  them,  * 
Ihew  no  great  countenance  to  thefe  adventurers,    as  • 

D  3  they 
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they  IT  ay  very  juftly  be  called.     AfFefted  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  climate,  aggra-.  iited  by  bad  food,  dc- 
jcded  and  tortured  by  the  intire  difappointment  of 
their  romantic  hopes,  they  fall  into  a  thoufand  evils, 
which  cannot  well  be  repreiented,  and  among  others, 
that    difteirper   called  at    Carthagena,    Chapetona- 
da,  or  the  iifteiriper  of  the  Chapetones,  without  any 
other  fuccour  to  fly  to  than  divine  providence  ;   for 
none  rind  admittance  into  the  hofpital  of  St.  Juan  dc 
Dios,    but  thofe  who  arc  able  to  pay,    and,  confe- 
quently,  poverty  becon.c::  an  iibfolute  exclufion.  Now 
it  is  tl. at  the  charity  of  thefc  people  becomes  confpi- 
ciious.    The  Negro  and  Mulatto  free  women,   moved 
at  their  deplorable  condition,  carry  them  to  their  hou-i 
ies,  and  nurfe  them  with  the  greateft  care  and  aflfec-. 
tion.  Tf  any  one  die,  they  bu  y  him  by  the  charity  they 
procure,    and  even  caufe  nu\  'es  to  be  faid  for  him. 
The  general  iflue  of  this  enuearing  benevolence  is, 
that  the  Chapitone,  on  his  recovery,  during  the  fcr-  , 
vour  of  his  gratitude,    marries  either  his  Negro  or  " 
Mulatto  benefaftreis,   or  one  of  her  daughters ;  and  . 
thus  he  is  fettled,  but  much  more  wretchedly  than  he 
could  have  been  in  his  own  country,  tho'  he  had  on- 
ly his  own  labour  to  fubfift  on. 

The  difintereftednefs  of  thefe  people  is  fuch,  that 
their  compaffion  towards  the  Chapetones  muft  not  be 
imputed  to  the  hopes  of  producing  a  marriage,  it  be- 
ijig  very  common  for  them  to  refufe  their  ofters  either, 
with  regard  to  themfelves  or  their  daughters,  that 
their  mifery  may  npt  be  perpetual,  but  endeavour  to 
find  them  a  mafter  whom  they  may  attend  up  the 
country,  to  Santa  Fe,  Popayan,  Quito  and  Peru, 
whither  thejr  inclination  or  the  faireft  pro§)e(5te  lead 
them. 

Those  who  remain  in  the  city,  whether  bound  by 
one  of  the  above  marriages,  or,  which  is  but  too  com* 
fnqn,  are  in  anotherjcondition  very  dangerous  to  their 

future 
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future  happinefs,  turn  Pulperos  *,  Canoeros,  or  fuch 
like  mean  occupations  :  In  all  which,  they  are  fo 
harrafled  with  labour,  and  their  wages  fo  fmall,  that 
their  condition  in  their  own  country  muft  have  been 
fxiiferable  indeed,  if  they  have  not  reafon  to  regret 
their  quitting  it.  And  the  height  of  their  enjoy- 
ment a&er  toiling  all  day  and  part  of  the  night,  is  to 
r^;ale  themielves  with  fomc  bananas,  a  cake  of  maize 
or  cafava,  which  ferves  for  bread,  and  a  fliqe  of  ca- 
fajo,  or  hung  beef  -,  without  ever  tailing  any  wheat 
bread  during  the  whole  year. 

Others,  and  not  a  few,  equally  unfortunate  with 
the  former,  retire  to  fome  fmall  Eftancia,  where  in  a 
Bujio,  or  ftraw-hut,  they  live  little  different  from 
beafts,  cultivating,  in  a  very  fmall  fpot,  fuch  vege- 
tables as  are  at  hand,  and  fuhiifling  on  the  fale  of 
them* 

What  has  been  obfcrved  with  regard  to  the  Ne- 
gro and  Mulatto  women,  and  which  may  alio  be  ex* 
tended  to  the  other  Cafts,  is,  as  to  the  charitabte 
part,  applicable  to  all  the  women  and  whites^  who» 
in  every  tribe,  are  of  a  very  mild  ^and  amiable  difpo- 
iition,  and  from* their  natural  foftnefs  and  fympathy 
excel  the  men,  in  the  praftice  of  that  ChrifBan  virtue. 

Among  the  reigning  cuftoms  here,  fome  are  very 
diflferent  from  thofe  of  Spain,  or  the  moft  known  parts 
of  Europe,  The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  ufe  of 
brandy^  cacao,  honey,  fweetmeats,  and  finoaking  tQ- 
bacco,  which  Ihall  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  ufe  of  brandy  is  fo  common,  that  the  moft 
regular  and  fober  perfons,  ^ever  omit  drinking  a  glafs 
of  it  every  morning  about  eleven  o'clock  ;   alledging 
that  this  fpirit  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  weakened  by  • 
copious,  and  conftant  perfpiration,  and  fliarpens  the 

•  Pulperos  are  men  who  work  in  a  kind  of  tent,  called  in  Spa- 
nifh  Pulperios,  and  the  Canoeros,  are  watermen  who  carry  goods 
in  Pirogues  or  Canoes, 
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appetite.  Hacer  las  once,  to  do  the  eleven,  that  is 
to  drink  a  glafs  of  brandy,  is  the  common  invitation. 
TMs  cvflom,  not  deemed  pernicious  by  thefe  people 
v:]\tn  med  wicli  i-oderation,  has  degenerated  into 
vice ;  many  being  ib  fond  of  it,  that  during  the 
whole  day,  they  co  nothing  but  hacer  las  once.  Per- 
sons of  diftinflion  ufe  Spaiiifh  br:  ndy,  but  the  lower 
clafs  and  Negroes,  veiy  contentedly  take  up  with 
that  of  the  country,  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the 
fugar  cane,  and  thenc:*  called  cane  brandy,  of  which 
fort  the  confiimption  is  much  the  greateft. 

Chocolate,  hcreknov/ri  only  by  the  name  of  ca- 
cao, is  fo  common,  that  there  is  not  a  Negro  flave 
but  confldntly  allows  himfelf  a  regale  of  it  after 
brealvfaft  -,  and  the  Negro  women  fell  it  ready  made 
about  the  ftreets,  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  real 
(about  five  farthings  ilcrling)  for  a  dilh.  This  is 
however  fo  ftr  from  being  nil  cacao,  that  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  is  maize  ;  but  that  ufed  by  the  better 
fort  is  neat,  and  worked  as  in  Spain.  This  they  con- 
ftantly  repeat  an  hour  after  dinner,  but  never  ufe  it 
fafting,  or  without  eating  fomething  with  it. 

They  aifo  make  great  ufe  of  fweetmeats  and  ho- 
ney ;  never  fo  much  as  drinking  a  glafs  of  water  with- 
out previoufly  eating  fome  fweetmeats.  Honey  is  of- 
ten preferred  as  the  fweeter,  toconferves  or  other  fweet- 
meats either  wet  or  dry.  Their  fweetmeats  are  eaten 
with  wheat  bread,  which  they  ufe  only  with  thefe  and 
chocolate  ;  the  honey  they  fpread  on  cafava  cakes.  ■ 
The  paffion  for  fmoaking  is  no  lefs  univerfal,  pre- 
vailing among  pcrfons  of  all  ranks  in  both  fexes.  The 
ladies  and  other  white  women  fmoak  in  their  houfes, 
a  decency  not  obferved  either  by  the  women  of  the 
other  Cafts,  nor  by  the  men  in  general  who  regard 
neither  time  nor  place.  The  manner  of  ufing  it  is, 
by  Hender  rolls  compofed  of  the  leaves  of  that  plant ; 
and  ttie  wom.en  have  a  particular  manner  of  inhaling 
the  fmoali.     They  put  tiie  lighted  part  of  the  roll  in- 
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to  their  mouths,  and  there  continue  it  a  long  time 
.without  its  being  quenched,  or  the  fire  incommouing 
them.  A  complement  paid  to  thofe  tor  whom  they 
profefs  an  intimacy  and  efteem,  is,  to  light  their  to- 
bacco for  them,  and  to  hand  them  around  to  thofe 
who  vifit  them.  To  refufe  the  offer  would  be  a  mark 
of  rudenefs  not  eafily  digefted,  and  accordingly  they 
are  very  cautious  of  paying -this  complement  to  any 
but  thofe  whom  they  previoufly  know  to  be  ufed  to 
tobacco.  This  cuftom  the  ladies  learn  in  their  child- 
hood, and  doubtlefs  from  their  nurfes,  who  are  Negro 
flaves ;  it  is  fo  common  among  pef  fons  of  rank, 
that  thofe  who  come  from  Europe  eafily  join  in  it ; 
efpecially  if  they  intend  to  make  any  confiderable  ftay 
in  the  country. 

One  of  the  moft  favourite  amufements  of  the  na- 
tives here,  is  a  ball,  or  Fandango,  after  the  manner 
of  the  country.  And  thefe  are  the  diftinguiflied  re- 
joicings on  feftivals  and  remarkable  days.  But  while 
the  gallions,  garda  coftas,  or  other  Spanifli  fhips  are 
here,  they  are  moft  common,  and  at  the  fame  time 
conduced  with  the  leaft  order  i  the  crews  of  the  fhips 
forcing  themfelves  into  their  ball  rooms.  Thefe  di- 
verfions  in  houfes  of  diftinftion,  are  condufted  in  a 
very  regular  manner ;  they  open  with  Spanilh  dances, 
and  are  fuceeeded  by  thofe  of  the  country,  which  arc 
not  without  fpirit  and  gracefulncfs.  Thefe  are  ac- 
companied with  fmging^  and  the  parties  rarely  break 
up  before  day  light. 

The  Fandangos,  or  balls,  of  the  populace,  con- 
fift  principally  in  drinking  brandy  and  wine,  inter- 
mixed with  indecent  and  fcandalous  motions  and  gef- 
tures  i  and  thefe  continual  rounds  of  drinking  fbon  give 
rife  to  quarrels^  which  often  bring  on  misfortunes. 
When  any  ftrangers  of  rank  vifit  the  city,  they  are 
generally  at  the  expence  of  thefe  balls ;  and  as  the 
entrance  is  free  to  all,    and  no  want  of  liquor,  they 

need 
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nfeed  give  themfelves  no  concern  about  the  want  of 
company. 

Their  burials  and  mournings  are  alfo  fbmething 
fingular ;  as  in  this  particular  they  endeavour  to  dil'^ 
play  their  grandeur  and  dignity,  too  often  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  tranquility.  If  the  deceaied  be  a  per- 
fon  of  condition,  his  body  is  placed  on  a  pompous 
Catafalco,  ercfted  on  the  principal  apartment  of  the 
houfe,  amidil  a  blaze  of  tapers.  In  this  manner  the 
corpfe  lies  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  for  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  family  to  vifit  it  at  all  hours  ;  and 
likewife  the  lower  clafs  of  women,  among  whom  it  it 
a  cuftom  to  come  and  lament  the  deceaied. 

These  women  who  are  generally  drefled  in  blacky 
come  in  the  evening  or  during  the  night  into  the  apart* 
ment  where  the  corpfe  lies,  and  having  approached  it, 
they  throw  themfelves  on  their  knees,  and  then  rife 
and  extend  their  arms  as  to  embrace  it ;  after  which 
they  begin  their  lamentations,  in  a  doleftil  tone,  mixf 
ed  with  horrid  cries,  which  always  conclude  with  the 
name  of  the  deceafed  ;  afterwaixls  they  begin,  m  the 
famedifagreeable  vociferations  his  hiilory,  rehearfingall 
his  good  and  bad  qualities,  not  even  omitting,  his 
amours  of  any  kind,  and  in  fo  circumftantial  a  nar* 
rarive,  that  a  general  confefTion  can  haidly  be  more 
particular ;  till  at  length,  quite  fpent,  they  withdraw 
to  a  corner  of  the  apartment  ftored  with  brandy  and 
wine,  on  which  they  never  fail  plentiftilly  to  it^e 
themfelves.  No  fooner  are  thefe  departed  from  the  bodf 
than  others  fucceed,  till  all  the  women  have  taken*  their 
turn.  The  fame  afterwardsis  repeated  by  the  fervants, 
flaves,  and  acquaintance  of  the  family,  which  conti- 
nues without  intermiffion,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
jiight  -,  whence  may  eafily  be  imagined  theconfufionand 
noife  occafioned  by  this  doleful  vociferous  ceremony. 

The  funeral  alfo  is  accompanied  with  the  like  lioify 
lamentations,  and  even  after  the  corpfe  is  depofited  ia 
the  jgrave,  the  mourning  is  continued  in  the  houfe  for 
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nine  days,  during  which  time  the  pacientes  or  mour- 
ners, whether  men  or  women,  never  ftir  from  the 
apartment,  whece  they  receive  the  pefanes,  or  compli- 
ments of  condolance.  During  nine  nights  from 
fun  fct  to  fun  rifing,  they  are  attended  by  their  re- 
lations and  intimate  acquaintances ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  faid  of  them  that  they  are  all  fincerely  forrowful ; 
the  mourners  for  the  lofs  of  the  deceafed,  and  the  vifi- 
tors  from  the  uneafmefs  and  fatigue  of  fo  uncomfort- 
able an  attendance. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  climate  of  Carthagena,  and  the  difeafes 
incident  to  natives  and  foreigners. 

THE  climate  of  Carthagena  is  exceflively  hot^ 
for  by  obfervations  we  made  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember 1735,  by  a  thermometer  conftrudled  according- 
to  M.  Reamur,  the  fpirit  was  elevated  to  loasf,  ^^^ 
in  our  feveral  experiments  made  at  different  hours, 
varied  only  from  1024  to  1026.  By  experiments 
made  the  fame  year  at  Paris  on  a  thermometer  of  the 
fame  gentleman,  the  Ipirit  rofe  on  the  1 6th  of  July, 
at  .5  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  the  loth  of  Auguft  at 
half  an  hour  after  3,  to  i025t,  and  this  was  the 
greateft  degree  of  heat  felt  at  Paris  during  that  year ; 
confequently  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  hotteft  day  at 
Paris,  is  continual  at  Carthagena. 

But  the  nature  of  this  climate  chiefly  difplays  itfelf 
from  the  month  of  May  to  the  end  of  November,  the 
fcaibn  they  call  winter  -,  becaufe  during  that  time  there 
is  almoft  a  continual  fucceflion  of  thunder,  rain,  and 
tempefts  ;  the  clouds  precipitating  the  rain  with  fuch 
impetuofity,  that  the  ftreets  have  the  appearance  of 
rivers,  and  the  country  of  an  ocean.  The  inhabi- 
tants m^ke  ufe  of  this  opportunity,  gtherwife  fo  dread- 
ful, 
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ful,  for  filling  their  ciftcrns  •,  this  being  the  only  fweet 
water  they  can  procure.  Befides  the  water  faved  for 
private  ufes,  there  are  alfo  large  rcfcrvoirs  on  the  baf- 
tions,  that  the  town  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  fliock- 
ing  confequence  of  wanting  v/ater.  Theic  are  indeed 
wells  in  moft  houles ;  but  the  water  being  thick  and 
brackilh  is  not  fit  to  drink,  tho'  it  ferves  very  well 
for  other  ufes. 

From  the  middle  of  December  to  the  end  of  April, 
the  rains  ceafe,  and  the  weather  becomes  agreeable^ 
the  heat  being  fomething  abated  by  the  north-eaft 
winds  which  then  fet  in.  This  feafon  they  eali  liUn- 
mer ;  befides  which,  there  is  another  called  the  little 
fummer  of  St.  John,  as  about  the  feftival  of  that  faint, 
the  rains  are  intermitted,  and  refrefhing  gales  begin 
to  blow,  and  continue  about  a  m^onth. 

The  invariable  continuance  of  fuch  great  heats, 
without  any  fenfible  difi^erence  between  night  and  day, 
occafions  fuch  profufe  tranfpiration  in  the  body,  that 
the  wan  and  livid  complexion  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  make  a  Granger  fufpcCt  they  were  juft  recover- 
ed from  fomc  terrible  difi-empcr.  Their  adUons  are 
conformable  to  their  colour;  in  all  their  motions 
there  is  fomething  relax  and  fluggifh  -,  it  even  affeAs 
their  fpeech,  which  is  foft  and  flow,  and  their  words 
generally  broken.  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  ap- 
pearances of  ficknefs  and  debility,  they  enjoy  a  good 
ftate  of  health.  Strangers  from  Europe  retain  their 
ftrength  and  ruddy  colour  polfjbly  for  three  or  four 
months ;  but  afterwards  both  Tufter  fuch  decays  from 
the  exceffive  peripiration,  that  thefe  new  comers 
are  no  longer  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  countenan- 
ces from  the  old  inhabitants.  Young  perfons  are  ge- 
nerally inofl:  affefted  by  the  climate,  which  fpares  the . 
more  aged,  who  preferve  their  vivid  countenance,  and 
fo  confirmed  a  ftate  of  health  as  even  to  reach  their  • 
8oth  year  and  upwards ;    i;id  this  is  even  common 


among  all  the  dalles  of  inhabitants. 
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The  Jingularity  of  the  climate,  in  all  probability, 
occafions  the  fingularity  of  fome  of  the-  diftempers 
which  here  afied:  the  human  race  ;  and  thefe  may  be 
confidered  in  two  different  lights  ;  one,  as  only  attack- 
ing the  Europeans  newly  landed,  and  the  other,  as 
common  both  to  Creoles  and  Chapitones. 
-  Those  of  the  firft  kind,  are,  in  the  country,  com- 
monly called  Chapatonadas,  alluding  to  the  name 
given  there  to  the  Europeans.  Thele  dif.empers  are 
lb  very  deleterious,,  that  they  carry  off  a  multitude  of 
people,  and  extremely  thin  the  crews  of  European 
fliips  ;  but  thty  feldom  lafl  above  three  or  four  days, 
in  which  time  the  patient  is  either  dead  or  out  of 
danger.  The  nature  of  this  diilemper  is  but  little 
known,  being  caufed  in  fome  perfons  by  cold,  and 
in  others  by  indigeftions  ;  and  foon  brings  on  the  vo- 
mito  prieto,  or  black  vomit,  which  is  the  fatal  fymp- 
tom ;  very  few  bfeing  ever  knov/n  to  recover.  Some, 
when  the  vomit  attacks  them,  are  feized  with  fuch  a 
delirium,  that  were  they  not  tied  down,  they  would 
tear  themfelves  to  pieces,  and  thus  expire  in  the  midft 
of  their  furious  paroxifms,  as  in  the  moft  terrible 
frenzy.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  the  new  comers 
from  Europe  are  fubjed  to  this  diftemper,  and  that 
the  natives,  and  thofe  who  have  lived  fome  time  here, 
are  never  affefted  by  it ;  but  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
jftate  of  health,  amidft  the  dreadful  havock  it  makes 
among  others.  It  is  alfo  obferved  to  rage  more 
among  the  comn\Qn>  feamen  than  thofe  who  haVe 
been  able  to  live  on  more  wholefome  food ;  from 
whence  fait  meat  has  been  confidered  as  pernicious  in 
bringing  on  this  diftemper,  and  that  the  humours  it 
produces,  together  with  the  labour  and  hardlhips  of 
the  feamen,  incline  their  bipod  to  putrifaiSlion,  and 
from  this  putrifaftion,  the  vomito  prieto  is  fuppofed 
to  have  its  origin.  Not  that  the  failors  are  its  only 
vidims,  for  even  palTengers  who  pofTibly  have  not 
tailed  any  fait  meat  during  the  voyage,  often  feel  its 

effefts. 
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efFefts.  Another  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that 
peribns  who  have  been  once  in  this  climate,  are 
never  after,  upon  their  return  again,  fubjeft  to  this 
diftemper  -,  but  enjoy  the  fame  ftate  of  health  with 
the  natives,  even  tho'  they  do  not  lead  the  moll  tem- 
perate lives. 

The  inveftigation  of  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange  dif^ 
temper  has  exercifed  the  attention  of  all  the  furgeons 
in  the  gallions,  as  well  as  the  phyficians  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  refult  of  their  refearches  is,  that  they  im- 
pute it  to  the  food,  labour,  and  hardftiips  of  the  fea- 
men.  Doubtlefs  thefe  are  collateral  caufes ;  but  the 
principal  quefldon  is,  why  peribns  exempt  from  thole 
inconveniencies,  frequently  die  of  the  diftemper? 
Unhappily,  after  all  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made,  no  good  method  of  treatment  has  been  dilco- 
vered ;  no  fpecific  for  curing  it,  nor  prefervative 
againft  it.  The  fymptoms  are  fo  vfery  vague,  that 
fometimes  they  are  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  mm  thole 
of  flight  indilpofitions  -,  and  tho'  the  vomit  be  the  de- 
terminate fymptom,  the  fever  preceding  it,  is  obferv- 
cd  to  be  very  oppreflive  and  extremely  aflfefting  to  the 
head. 

This  diftemper  does  not  declare  itfelfinmicdiately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  European  Ihips  in  the  bay ;  nei- 
ther has  it  been  long  known  in  this  country ;  for 
what  was  formerly  called  Chapetonadas,  were  only  in- 
digeftions,  which,  tho'  always  dangerous  in  thefe  cli-e 
mates,  were  with  little  difficulty  cared  by  fomc  re- 
medies prepared  by  the  women  of  the  country,  and 
which  they  ftill  ufe  with  fucccfs,  elpecially  if  taken 
in  the  beginning.  The  Ihips  aftei*wards  going  to 
Porto  Bello,  were  there  firft  attacked  by  this  terrible 
difeafe,  which  has  always  been  attributed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  climate,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  fea- 
men,  in  unloading  the  Ihips,  and  drawing  the  goods 
during  the  fair. 

The  vomito  prieto  was  unknown  at  Carthagena  and 
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all  along  the  coaft,  till  the  years  1729,  and  173O. 
In  the  firft  of  thefe  Don  Domingo  Juftiniani,  com- 
modore of  the  guarda  coftas,  loft  fo  confiderable  a 
part  of  his  fhips  companies  at  Santa  Martha,  that  the 
iurvivors  were  ftruck  with  aftonifhment  and  hprror, 
at  the  havo^k  made  among  their  comrades.  In  the 
fecond,  namely  1730,  when  the  gallions  under  Don 
Manuel  Lopez  Pintado,  came  to  Carthagena,  the 
feamen  were  feized  with  the  feme  dreadful  mortality, 
and  fo  fudden  were  the  attacks  of  the  difeafe,  that 
perfons  walking  about  one  day,  were  the  next  carried 
to  their  graves. 

The  inhabitants  of  Carthagena,  together  with  thofe 
in  the  whole  extent  of  <  its  government,  are  very  fub- 
jeft  to  the  mal  de  San  Lazaro,  or  leprofy,  which  feems 
ftill  to  gain  ground.  Some  phyficians  attribute  the 
prevalence  of  it  to  pork,  which  is  here  a  very  com- 
mon food ;  but  it  may  be  objefted  that  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  this  flefh  is  as  frequently  eaten^  no  fuch 
effefts  are  feen,  whence  it  evidently  appears,  that 
fome  latent  quality  of  the  climate  muft  alio  contribute 
to  it.  In  order  to  flop  the  contagion  of  this  diftem- 
per,  there  is  without  the  city  an  holpital  called  San 
Lazaro,  not  far  from  the  hill  on  which  is  a  caftle  of 
the  fame  name.  In  this  hofpital  all  perfons  of  both 
fexes  labouring  under  this  diftemper  are  confined,, 
without  any  diftinftion  to  age,  or  rank  ;  and  if  any 
refufe  to  go  they  are  forcibly  ^carried  thither.  But 
here  the  diftemper  increafes  among  themfelves,  they 
being  permitted  to  intermarry,  by  which  means  it  is 
rendered  perpetual.  Befides,  their  allowance  being 
here  too  fcanty  to  fubfift  on,  they  are  permitted  to 
beg  in  the  city ;  and  from  their  intercoufe  with  thofe 
in  health,  the  number  of  lepers  never  decreafcs ;  and 
is  at  prefent  fo  confiderable,  that  their  hpfpital  refem- 
bles  a  little  town.  Every  perfon  at  his  entering  this 
ftrufture,  where  he  is  to  continue  during  life,  builds 
#  cottage  called  in  the  country  bujio,  proportional  to 
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his  ability,  where  he  lives,  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore in  his  houfe,  the  prohibition  of  not  going  be- 
yond the  limits  prefcribed  him,  unlefs  to  a(k  alms  in 
the  city,  only  excepted.  The  ground  on  which  the 
hofpital  (lands  is  furroqnded  by  a  wall,  and  has  only 
one  gate,  and  that  always  carefiilly  guarded. 

Amidst  all  the  inconveniencies  attending  this  dif- 
temper,  they  live  a  long  time  under  it,  and  fomc 
even  attain  to  an  advanced  age.  It  alfo  greatly  in- 
creafes  the  natural  defire  of  coition,  and  intercourfe 
of  the  fcxes,  fo  that  to  avoid  the  diforders  which  would 
refult  from  indulging  this  paffion,  now  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  be  controuled,  they  are  permitted  to  marry. 

If  the  feprofy  be  lb  common  and  contagious  in  this 
climate,  the  itch  and  harpes  are  equally  frequent,  ef- 
pecially  among  Europeans,  who  are  not  feafoned  to 
the  climate ;  and,  if  neglefted  in  the  beginning,  it  is 
ciangerous  to  attempt  a  cure  when  cuftom  has  ren- 
dered them  natural.  The  mod  efFechial  remedy 
againft  them,  in  the  firft  ftage,  is  a  kind  of  earth 
called  m'aquimaqui,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthagena,  and,  on  account  of  this  virtue,  export^ 
cdio  other  parts. 

Another  very  fingular  diftemper,  tho'  not  fo 
common,  is  the  culebrilla,  or  little  fnake,  being  as 
the  moft  fkilful  think,  a  tumour  caufed  by  certain 
malignant  humours  fettled  longitudinally  between  the 
membrane  of  the  fkin,  and  daily  increaling  in  length, 
till  the  fwelling  quite  furrounds  the  part  afFefted, 
which  is  ufually  the  arm,  thigh,  and  leg  ;  tho'  fome- 
times  it  has  been  known  to  fpread  itfelf  all  over  thefe 
part^  The  external  indications  of  it  are  a  round  in- 
flamed tumour,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  attended  with  pain,  but  not  vehement,  and  a 
numbnefs  of  the  part,  which  often  terminates  in  a 
mortification.  The  natives  are  very  fkilful  in  remov- 
ing it  by  the  following  procefs.  They  firft  examine 
wjiere,   (according  to  their  phrafe)  the  head  is,    to 
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which  they  apply  a  fmall  fuppurative  pJUifter,  and 
genfjy  foment  the  whole  tumour  with  oil/  The  next 
day  the  fkin  under  the  plaifter  is  found  divided,  and 
thro'  the  orifice  appears  a  kind  of  a  white  fibre, 
about  the  fize  of  a  coarfe  fewing  thread ;  and  this, 
according  to  them  is  the  culebrilla*s  head,  which 
they  carefully  faften  to  a  thread  of  filk,  and  wind  the 
other  ,end  of  it  about  a  card,  rolled  up  like  a  cylin- 
der. After  this  they  repeat  the  fomentation  with 
oil,  and  the  following  day  continue  to  wind  about  the 
cylindric  card  the  part  of  this  fmall  fibre  which  ap- 
pears in  fight.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  till  the 
whole  is  extrafted,  and  the  patient  entirely  cured* 
During  this  operation  their  chief  care  is  not  to  break 
the  culebrilla  ;  becaufe,  they  fay,  it  would  then  caufe 
a  humour  to  fpread  through  the  body,  and  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  fuch  little  fnakes,  as  they  will 
have  them  to  be,  whence  the  cure  would  become  ex- 
tremely difficult.  It  is  a  current  notion  among  thern^ 
that  when  it  has,  for  want  of  care  in  the  beginning, 
compleated  the  circle,  and,  accofding  to  them,  join- 
fed  its  head  with  its  tail,  the  difeafe  general  proves  fa- 
tal. But  this,  I  think  is  very  feldom  the  cafe,  the  pain 
warning  the  patient  immediately  to  apply  a  remedy, 
which  fhould  be  accompanied  with  fome  emollients  for 
dilperfing  the  humour. 

These  people  firmly  believe  it  to  be  a  real  cule- 
brilla or  fmall  fnake,  and  accordingly  have  called  it 
by  that  name.  At  its  firft  appearance,  a  fmall  flow 
motion  may  indeed  be  perceived ;  but  this  is  foon 
over,  and  poITibly  proceeds  from  the  compreflion  or 
extention  of  the  nervous  fibres  which  compofe  it, 
without  its  having  any  animal  life.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, pretend  to  determine  abfolutely  on  this  point. 

Besides  thefe,  another  diftemper  common  in  this 
country  is  the  Ipafm  or  convulfion,  which  always  proves 
mortal,  but  feldom  comes  alone.     This  diftemper  I 
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(hall  however  defer  till  I  come  to  defcribe  other  parts 
of  America,  where  it  is  equally  dangerous,  and  more 
common. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Defcription  of  the  country  ^    and  of  the  trees  and 
vegetables  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena. 

TH  E  country  about  Carthagena  is  fo  lu>curia)it, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  view,  without  admira- 
tion, the  rich  and  perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods,  and 
plants  it  naturally  produces.  But  thefe  are  advanta- 
ges of  which  the  natives  make  little  ufe,  their  innate 
floth  and  indolence,  not  allowing  them  to  cultivate  the 
gifts  of  nature,  which  here  feem  to  have  been  dealt 
out  with  a  lavilh  hand.  The  interwoven  branches  of 
the  trees  form  a  fhelter  impenetrable  both  to  heat  and 
light. 

If  the  trees  here  are  large  and  lofty,  their  variety 
is  alfo  admirable,  and  entirely  different  from  thofe  of 
Europe.  The  principal  of  thefe  for  dimenfions,  are 
the  caobo,  or  acajou,  the  cedar,  the  maria,  and  the 
balfam  tree.  Of  the  firft  are  made  the  canoes  and 
champanes  ufed  for  fifhing,  and  the  coaft  and  river 
trade,  within  the  jurifdidtion  of  this  government. 
Thefe  trees  produce  no  eatable  fruit ;  but  their  wood  is 
compadt,  fragrant,  and  beautiful.  The  cedar  is  of 
two  kinds,  white  and  reddifh ;  but  the  laft  moft  ef- 
teemed.  The  maria  and  the  balfam  trees,  befidcs 
the  ufefiilnefs  of  their  timber,  diftil  thofe  admirable 
balfams  called  maria  oil,  and  balfam  of  tolu,  fo  call- 
ed from  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it 
is  found  in  the  greateft  quantity,  and  of  a  peculiar 
excellency. 

Besides  thefe  trees  here  are  alfo  the  tamarind,  the 
medlar,  the  fapote,  the  papayo,   the  guayabo,   the 
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cannafiftolo,  or  caflia,  the  palm,  the  manzanillo,  and 
feveral  others,  mod  of  them  producing  a  wholfome 
and  palatable  fruit,  with  a  durable  and  variegated 
wood.  The  manzanillo.  is  particularly  remarkable  ; 
its  name  is  derived  from  the  Spanifh  word  manzana, 
an  apple,  which  the  fruit  of  this  tree  exaftly  refem- 
bles  in  Ihape,  colour,  and  flavour ;  but  contains,  un- 
der this  beautiful  appearance,  fuch  a  fubtile  poifon, 
that  its  effefts  are  perceived  before  it  is  tafted.  The 
The  tree  is  large,  and  its  branches  form  near  the  top 
a  kind  of  crown ;  its  wood  hard,  and  of  a  yellowifh 
tinct.  On  being  cut  there  ouzes  out  of  ic  a  white 
juice,  not  unlike  that  of  the  fig-tree,  except  that  it  is 
lefs  white  and  of  a  thinner  confiftence ;  but  equally  poi- 
fonous  with  the  fruit  itfelf ;  for  if  any  happens  to  drop 
on  any  part  of  the  flefh,  it  immediately  caufes  an  ul- 
cer and  inflammation,  and  unlefs  fpeedy  application 
be  ufed,  foon  fpreads  thro'  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  ;  fo  that  it  is  neceflfary  after  felling  it  to  leave  it 
till  thoroughly  dried,  in  order  to  its  being  worked 
without  danger,  and  then  appears  the  beauty  of  this 
wood,  which,  is  exquifitely  variegated  and  veined  like 
marble  on  its  yellow  ground.  Upon  tafting  its  fruit, 
the  body  immediately  fvvells,  till  the  violence  of  the 
poifon,  wanting  fufficient  room,  burfl:s  it  •,  as  has 
been  too  fully  confirmed  by  feveral  melanchoUy  in- 
llances  of  European  failors  who  have  been  fent  on 
fhore  to  cut  wood.  The  fame  unhappy  confequence 
alfo  attended  gr^at  numbers  of  Spaniards  at  the  9on-^ 
quefl:  of  thefe  countries,  till,  according  to  Herrera, 
common  oil  was  found  to  be  the  powerful  antidote  to 
this  fubtile  poifon. 

But  fuch  is  the  malignity  of  the  manzanillo,  that 
if  a  perfon  happens  to  fleep  under  it,  he  is  foon  awak- 
ed, and  finds  his  body  fwelled  almofl:  as  Ehuch  as  if 
he  had  aftually  eat  the  fruit ;  and  continues  in  great 
danger  and  tortures,  till  relieved  fcy  repeated  anoint- 
ings and  the  ufe  of  cooling  draughts.     The  very  beads 
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thcmfelvcs,  by  their  natural  inftinft,  are  fo  far  from 
cadng  its  fruit,  that  they  never  approach  the  tree. 

The  palm-trees,  rifing  with  their  tufted  heads  a- 
bove  the  branches  of  the  others,  form  a  grand  per- 
Ipedtive  on  the  mountains.     Thefc,  notwithftanding 
the  difference  is  fcarce  perceivable,  arc  really  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,    as  is  evident  from  the  diverfity  of  their 
fruit.    They  diftinguifh  four  principal  Ipecies,  the  firfl 
produce  coco  •,   the  lecond  dates,  of  a  very  pleafant 
tafle ;  the  third  called  palma  real,  whofe  fruit,  tho^  of 
the  fame  figure,  but  fomething  lefs  than  the  date,    is 
not  at  all  palatable,  but  has  a  very  difagreeable  tafte ; 
and  the  founh  which  they  callcorozo,  has  a  fruit 
larger  than  dates,  of  an  exquifite  tafle,    and  proper 
fer  making  cooling  and  wholibme  draughts.     The 
palmitos  or  branches  of  the  palma  real,  are  agreeably 
taftcd,  and  fb  large  as  frequendy  to  weigh  from  two 
to  three  airobas.*  The  other  Ipecies  alio  produce  them, 
but  neither  in  fuch  plenty,  nor  fo  fucculent.     Palm- 
wine  is  alfo  extracted  from  all  the  four ;  but  that  from 
the  palma-real,    and  corozo  is  much  the  beft.     The 
manner  of  making,  it  is  either  by  cutting  dow;i  th^ 
palm-tree,  or  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk,  in  which  is 
placed  a  tap,  with  a  veflel  under  it  for  receiving  the 
liquor,  which  ufually  fermented  five  or  fix  days  more 
or  lefs,  and  then  is  drank.  The  colour  of  it  is  whidfh  -, 
the  tafle  racy :  It  bears  a  greater  head  than  beer,  and 
is  of  a  very  inebriating  quality.     The  natrves  how- 
ever, reckon  it  cooling,  and  it  is  the  favourite  liquor 
of  the  Indians  and  Negroes.     The  guaiaeum  and  ebo- 
ny trees  are  equally  common ;    and  their  hardnefs  al- 
moft  equal  to  that  of  iron.     Thefe  fpecies  of  woods 
are  fometimes  carried  into  Spain,  where  they  are  great- 
ly efteemed,  but  here  they  are  difregarded  from  their 
great  plenty. 

Among  the  variety  of  vegetables  which  grow  un- 
der the  fhade  of  the  trees,  and  along  the  funny  bor. 

*  The  arroba  is  25  pounds, 
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ders  of  the  woods,  the  moft  common  is  the  fenfitivei 
which  alone,  were  other  proofs  wanting,  fufEciently 
demonftrates  the  fenfibihty  of  plants  ;  for  on  touch- 
ing one  of  its  leaves,  ail  thofe  on  the  fame  branch, 
immediately  clofe  againft  each  other,  fo  luddenly,  as 
if  all  the  fprings  had  waited  that  inftant,.  in  order  to 
a6t  at  the  fame  time.  After  a  fhort  interval  they  begin 
gradually  to  open  and  feparateTrom  each  other,  till 
they  are  entirely  expanded.  The  fenfitive  is  a  fmall 
plant  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  height, 
with  a  flender  ftem,  and  the  branches  proportionally 
weak  and  tender.  The  leaves  are  long  and  ftand  So 
clofe  together,  that  all  on  one  branch  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fingle  leaf  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
and  ten  lines  in  breadth  s  which  being  fubdivided  in- 
to the  other  ftill  fmaller,  forms  in  each  of  them,  the 
true  leaf,  which  is  about  four  or  five  lines  in  length, 
and  not  quite  one  in  breadth.  On  touching  one  of 
thefe  fmall  leaves,  all  of  them  immediately  quit  their 
horizontal  pofition,  and  fly  into  a  perpendicular  di- 
reftion,  clofihg  their  inward  luperficies,  fo  that  thofe, 
which  before  this  fenfitive  motion  made  two  leaves, 
now  feem  as  but  one.  The  vulgar  name  of  this  plant 
at  Carthagena  being  improper  to  be  mentioned  here 
we  fhall  omit  it  -,  in  other  parts  it  is  more  decently 
called  la  vergonzofa,  the  balhfijl,  and  la  doncella,  the 
maiden.  The  common  people  imagine  that  this  ef- 
fe<5l  is  caufed  by  pronouncing  its  name  at  the  inftant 
of  the  touch,  and  are  amazed  that  a  plant  Ihould 
have  the  wifdom  of  (hewing  its  obedience  to  what 
was  ordered,  or  that  it  was  too  much  afFedted  by  the 
injury  offered  it  to  conceal  its  refentment. 

We  afterwards  meet  with  this  plant  at  Guayaquil, 
where  the  climate  feems  to  be  better  adapted  to  it 
than  that  of  Carthagena,  for  it  is  not  only  more  com- 
mon, but  grows  to  three  or  four  feet  in  heighth,  the 
leaves  and  every  part  in  proportion. 

In  the  woods  about  Carthagena  are  found  a  great 
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quantity  of  bejucos  or  willows,  of  a  different  magni- 
tude, figure  and  colour,  and  fome  of  the  ftems  flat. 
One  fpecies  is  particularly  known  on  account  of  its 
fruit  called  habilla  de  Carthagena,  the  bean  of  Car- 
thagena.  It  is  about  an  inch  broad,  and  nine  lines 
in  length,  f5at  and  in  the  Ihape  of  a  heart.  The 
Ihell,  tho'  thin,  is  hard,  and  on  the  outfide  fcabrous. 
It  contains  a  kernel  refembling  an  almond,  but  lefs 
white,  and  extremely  bitter.  This  is  one  of  the  moft 
effedual  antidotes  known  in  that  country  againft  the 
bites  of  vipers  and  ferpents  ;  for  a  little  of  it  being 
eaten  immediately  after  the  bite,  it  prefently  flops  the 
cfFeds  of  the  pt)ifon ;  and  accordingly  all  who  fre- 
quent the  woods,  either*  for  felling  trees  or  hunting, 
never  fail  to  eat  a  little  of  this  habilla  fading,  and 
repair  to  their  work  without  any  apprehenfion.  I  was 
informed  by  an  European,  who  was  a  famous  hunter, 
and  alfo  by  feveral  other  perfons  worthy  of  credit,  that 
with  this  precaution,  if  any  one  happened  to  be  bit  by 
a  ferpent,  it  was  attended  with  no  manner  of  ill  confer 
quence.  The  natives  tell  you  that  this  habilla  being 
hot  in  the  higheft  degree,  much  of  it  cannot  be  eat- 
en, that  the  common  dofe  of  it  is  lefs  than  the  fourth 
part  of  a  kernel,  and  that  no  hot  liquor,  as  wine, 
brandy,  &c.  muft  be  drank  immediately  after  taking 
it.  In  this  cafe  they  doubtlefs  derive  their  knowledge 
from  experience.  This  valuable  habilla  is  alfo  known 
in  other  parts  of  America  near  Carthagena,  and  goes 
every  where  by  its  name,  as  being  the  peculiar  pro^ 
du^  of  its  jurifdidion. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

,     Of  tbi  beajis^  birds ^  reptiles  and  inJeSis  in  the  terri^ 

tories  ^  Carthagena. 

FROM  the  trees  and  plajits  in  this  jurifdiftion, 
we  fhall  proceed  to  the  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals ;  fome  of  which  are  tame  for  the  ufe  and  plea- 
fure  of  its  inhabitants  ;  others  wild,  and  of  fuch  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  kinds,  as  wonderfully  difplay  the 
diverfity  which  the  author  of  nature  has  fhewn  in 
the  multitude  of  his  works.  The  quadrupedes  and 
reptiles,  frequent  the  dry  and  defert  places,  and  are 
diftinguilhed  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  Ipots  on  their 
flcins ;  whilft  the  vivid  plumage  of  the  feathered 
race,  glows  with  exquifite  beauty  ;  and  the  brilliant 
fcales,  of  another  kind,  conceal  the  moft  adlive  poi- 
fons. 

Th  e  only  tame  eatable  animals  are  the  cow  and  the 
the  hog,  of  which  there  are  the  greateft  plenty.  The 
beef,  tho'  not  abfolutely  bad,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  pa- 
latable ;  the  conftant  heat  of  the  climate  preventing 
the  beafts  from  fattening,  and  deprives  their  flefli  of 
that  fucculency  it  would  otherwife  have  acquired :  but 
the  pork  is  delicate,  and  allowed  not  only  to  be  the 
beft  in  all  America,  but  even  to  exceed  any  dn  Eu* 
rope.  This,  which  is  the  ufual  food  of  Europeans 
and  Creoles  at  Carthagena,  befides  its  palatablenefi, 
is  affo  looked  upon  ta  be  fo  wholfome,  that  even  fkk 
perfons  /are  allowed  it  preferably  to  poultry,  pidge- 
ons,  partridges,  or  geefe,  which  are  here  very  good 
and  in  great  plenty. 

I  MUST  not  omit  a  lingular  ftratagem  praftifcd  here 
for  taking  wild  geefe,  the  extream  cheapnefe  of  which 
naturally  inclined  us  to  alk  how  they  caught  them  in 
fuch  quantities  •,  in  anfwer  to  our  queflion  we  receiv- 
ed  the  following  account.    Near  Carthagena,  to  the 
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Caftward  of  Monte  de  la  Popa,  is  a  large  lake  called  la 
Cienega  de  Tefcas,  abounding  with  fifti,  but  reckoned 
unwholfome.  The  water  of  this  lake,  communicating 
with  the  fea  is  fait,  but  without  increafe  or  decreafe,  the 
difference  of  the  tides  here  being  infignificant.  Every 
evening  vaft  flights  of  geefe  retire  hither  from  all  the 
neighbouring  countries,  as  their  natural  place  of  reft 
during  the  night.  The  perfons  who  catch  thefe  birds 
throw  into  the  the  lake  about  15  or  20  large  calabalh- 
cs,  which  they  call  totumos,  and  the  geefe  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fee  thefe  calabafhes  floating  on  the  water^ 
never  avoid  them.  In  three  or  four  days  the  per- 
fons return  early  in  the  morning  to  the  lake,  with 
another  calabafli,  having  holes  in  it  for  feeing  and 
breathing.  This  calabafh  he.  places  on  his  head,  and 
walks  in  the  water,  with  only  the  calabafli  above  the 
furtace.  In  this  manner,  with  all  poflible  ftillnefs, 
he  moves  towards  the  geefe,  pulling  them  under  water 
with  one  hand,  and  then  feizing  them  with  the  other. 
When  he  has  thus  taken  as  many  as  he  is  able  to  car- 
ry, he  returns  towards  the  fliore,  and  delivers  them 
to  his  companion,  who  waits  for  him  at  a  certain  dif- 
tance  in  the  water.  This  done  he  renews  bis  Iport,  ei- 
ther till  he  has  taken  as  many  as  he  defires,  or  the 
birds  begin  to  difperfe  themfelves  over  the  countrj', 

Other  perfons  make  it  ther  bufinefs  to  procurd 
different  kinds  of  game,  as  deer,  rabbits,  and  wild 
boars,  called  here  fajones ;  but  thefe  are  eaten  only  by 
the  country  Negroes  and  Indians,  except  the  rabbits 
which  meet  with  a  good  market  in  the  city. 

The  wild  beafts  are  alfo  of  various  kinds,  as  ti- 
gers, which  make  a  great  havock,  not  only  among 
the  cattle,  but  among  the  human  fpecies.  Their  Ikin 
IS  very  beautiful,  and  fome  are  as  large  as  little  horfcs. 
Here  are  alfo  leopards,  foxes,  armadillos,  a  kind  of 
fcaly  lizard  ;  ardillas,  or  fquirrels,  and  many  others  ; 
befides  innumerable  kinds  of  monkeys  living  in  the 
Voods,  fome  remarkable  for  their  fize,  and  others  for 
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their  colour.  The  artifice  generally  obferved  by  the 
fox,  in  defending  itfelf  againft  dogs  or  other  animals, 
by  whom  it  is  purfued,  by  voiding  its  urine  on  its 
own  tail  and  fprinkling  it  on  them,  effedhially  here 
anfwers  the  intention,  the  fmell  of  it  being  fo  ftrong 
and  fetid,  that  it  throws  the  dogs  into  diforder  and 
by  that  means  the  fox  efcapes.  The  ftench  of  this 
urine  is  fo  great  that  it  may  be  fmelt  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  place  ;  and  very  often  for  half  an 
hour  after.  The  fox  here  is  not  much  bigger  than  a 
large  cat ;  but  delicately  Ihaped  ;  has  a  very  fine  coat 
and  of  a  cinnamon  colour  -,  but  no  large  brufh  on  ita 
tail.  The  hair  however  is  fpongy,  and  forms  a  bunch 
proper  for  the  above  mentioned  method  of  defence. 

Nature,  which  has  furnifhed  the  fox  with  fuch 
an  effeftual  defence,  has  not  forgot  the  armadillo, 
the  name  of  which  partly  defcribes  it.  The  fize  of  it 
is  about  that  of  a  common  rabbit,  tho'  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent (hape ;  the  fnout,  legs  and  tail,  refembling  thofe 
of  a  pig.  His  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  ftrong 
fhell,  which  anfwering  exaftly  every  where  to  the  ir- 
regularities of  its  ftrufture,  protefts  it  from  the  in- 
fuTts  of  .other  animals,  without  afFefting  its  aftivity. 
Befides  this  he  has  another,  as  a  helmet,  conneftcd 
by  a  joint  to  the  former ;  this  guards  his  head,  and 
thus  he  is  every  way  fafe. 

These  fliells  are  variegated  with  feveral  natural  re- 
lievos, as  it  were,  in  chiaro  ofcuro,  fo  that  they  are 
at  once  his  defence,  and  a  beautifiil  ornament.  The 
Negroes  and  Indians  who  eat  its  flelh,  give  a  higt 
character  of  it. 

Among  the  monkeys  of  this  country,  the  moft 
common  are  the  micos,  which  are  alfo  the  fmalleft. 
They  are  generally  about  the  fize  of  a  cat,  and  of  a 
brownifli  colour ;  but  too  well  known  to  need  any 
further  defcription.  The  larger  kind,  which  are 
Jefs  known,  I  fhall  defcribe  in  another  place. 

The  birds  feen  in  this  hot  climate,  arq  fo  nume- 
rous. 
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reus,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  give  a  full  idea  of  them ; 
particularly  of  the  beauty  and  brillianqr  of  their  vari- 
ous plumage.  The  cries  and  croakings  of  fbme, 
mixed  with  the  warblings  of  others,  difturb  the  plea- 
fure,  which  would  flow  from  the  melody  of  the  Jatter, 
and  render  it  impolTible  to  diflinguiih  the  different 
cries  of  the  former  -,  but  are  another  inftancc  of  the 
equity  obferved  by  nature  in  diftributing  her  favours  j 
the  plumage  of  thofe  birds  being  the  moft  beautiful, 
whole  croakings  are  the  moft  offenfive ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  thofe  whofe  appearance  has  nothing  re- 
markable, excel  in  the  fweetnefs  of  their  notes.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  guacamayo,  the  beauty 
and  luftre  of  whofe  colours  are  abfolutely  inimitable 
by  painting;  and  there  is  not  a  more  Ihrill  and  difa- 
greeable  found  than  the  noife  it  makes  :  and  this  is  in 
a  great  meafure  common  to  all  other  birds,  whole  bills 
are  hard  and  crooked,  end  their  tongue  thicker  than 
ufuaj,  as  the  parrots,  the  cotorras,  and  the  periqui- 
tos.  All  thefe  birds  fly  in  troops,  fo  that  often  the 
air  founds  with  their  cries. 

All  the  Angularities  in  the  preceding  birds  feem 
concentered  in  the  bill  of  that  called  the  tulcan,  or 
preacher.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  pigeon, 
but  its  legs  much  larger ;  its  tail  is  fhort,  and  its  plu- 
mage of  a  dark  colour  but  fpotted  with  blue,  pur- 
ple, yellow,  and  other  colours  \.  which  have  a  beauti- 
ful effedt  on  the  dark  ground.  Its  head  is  beyond  all 
proportion  to  its  body,  but  otherwife  he  would  not 
DC  able  to  fupport  his  bill,  which,  from  the  root  to 
the  point  is,  at  leaft  fix  or  eight  inches,  and  the  upper 
mandible,  has  at  its  root  a  bafe  of  at  leaft  an  inch  and  a 
half,  of  a  triangular  figure,  whofe  apex  i^at  the 
•  point  of  the  bill.  The  two  lateral  fuperficies,  form  a 
kind  of  elevation  on  the  upper  part,  and  the  third 
receives  the  lower  mandible,  which  clofes  with  the 
upper  thro'  the  whole  length,  fo  that  the  two  parts 
^e  every  where  perfeftly  equal,  and  from  their  root 
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narrows  infenfibly,  till  near  the  top,  where  it  fudden- 
ly  becomes  incurvated,  and  terminates  in  a  flrong  and 
fliarp  point.  The  tongue  is  forced  like  a  feather,  and 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  like  the  whole  infide  of  its 
mouths*  The  bill  is  variegated  with  all  thofe  bright 
colours,  which  adorn  the  plumage  of  other  birds.  At 
.  the  bafe,  and  alfo  at  the  convexity,  it  is  generally  of 
a  light  yellow,  forming  a  kind  of  ribband  half  an 
inch  in  breadth.  The  reft  is  of  a  fine  deep  purple, 
except  two  ftreaks  near  the  root,  of  a  rich  fcarlet,  at 
an  inch  diftant  from  each  other.  The  inward  flelhy 
parts,  which  touch  when  the  bill  is  clofed,  are  furnifhed 
with  teeth,  which  form  the  furface  of  its  two  ferrat* 
ed  mandibles.  The  name  of  preacher  has  been  given 
to  this  bird  from  its  cuftom  of  perching  on  the  top 
of  a  tree  above  his  companions,  while  they  are  afl^ep, 
and  making  a  n©ife  refembling  ill-articulated  founds, 
moving  his  head  to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  to 
keep  off  the  birds  of  prey  from  feizing  on  the  others. 
They  are  eafily  rendered  fo  very  tame  as  to  run  about 
in  houfes,  and  come  when  called.  Their  ufual  food 
is  fruit,  but  the  tame  eat  other  things,  and  in  gene- 
ral whatever  is  griven  them. 

To  defcribe  all  the  other  extraordinary  birds  would 
engage  me  in  a  prolixity  of  little  entertainment  or  ufe ; 
but  I  hope  a  word  or  two  on  the  gallinazos,  will  be 
excufed.  This  bird  is  about  the  fize  of  a  pea-hen, 
but  the  neck  and  head  fomething  larger.  From  the 
crop  to  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  inftead  of  feathers, 
it  has  a  wrinkled  glandulous,  and  rough  fkin,  co- 
vered with  fmall  warts  and  tubercles.  Its  ^feathers 
are  black,  which  is  alfo  the  colour  of  this  Ikin,  but 
ufi^Uy  with  fomething  of  a  brownifh  tinft.  Its  bill 
is  well  proportioned,  ftrong,  and  a  little  crooked. 
They  are  fo  numerous  and  tame  in  the  city,  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  fee  the  ridges  of  the  houfes  cover- 
ed with  them.  They  are  alfo  very  ferviceable,  for 
they  clean  the  city  from  all  kinds  of  filth  and  ordure, 
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greedily  devouring  any  dead  animal,  and  when  thefe 
are  wanting,  leek  other  filth.  They  have  fo  quick 
a  fcent,  that  they  will  fmell  at  the  diftance  of  three 
or  four  leagues,  a  dead  carcafe,  and  never  leave  it 
till  they  have  entirely  reduced  it  to  a  fkeleton.  The 
infinite  number  of  thefe  birds  found  in  fuch  hot  cli- 
mates, is  an  excellent  provifion  of  nature,  as  other- 
wife,  the  putrefaftion  caufed  by  the  conftant  and  ex- 
ceflive  heat,  would  render  the  air  infupportable  to 
human  life.  At  firft  they  fly  heavily,  but  afterwards 
dart  up  out  of  fight.  On  the  ground  they  hop  along 
with  a  kind  of  torpor,  tho'  their  legs  are  ftrong  and 
well  proportioned.  They  have  three  toes  forward 
turning  inwards,  and  one  in  the  infide,  turned  a  little 
backwards  ;  fo  that  the  feet  interfering  they  cannot 
walk  with  any  agility,  but  are  obliged  to  hop  or  fkip. 
Each  toe  has  a  long  and  thick  claw. 

When  the  gallinazos  find  no  food  in  the  city,  their 
hunger  drives  them  into  the  country  among  the  beafts 
in  the  paftures,  and  on  feeing  any  one  with  a  fore  on 
the  back,  they  immediately  alight  on  it,  and  attack 
the  part  affefted.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  poor  beaft  to 
endeavour  to  free  itfelf  from  thefe  devourers,  either 
by  rowling  on  the  ground  or  hideous  cries  ;  for  they 
never  quit  their  hold,  but  with  their  bills  fo  widen 
the  wound,  that  the  creature  foon  expires. 

There  is  another  kind  of  gallinazos,  fomewhat 
larger  than  thefe,  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 
In  fome  of  thefe  the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  are 
white,  in  fome  red,  and  in  others  a  mixture  of  both 
thefe  colours.  A  little  above  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  they  have  a  ruff  of  white  feathers.  Thefe  are 
equally  fierce  and  carnivorous  with  the  former  ;  and 
called  the  kings  of  the  gallinazos  ;  probably  becaufe 
the  number  of  them  is  but  few,  and  it  is  obferved, 
that  when  one  of  thefe  has  faftened  on  a  dead  beaft, 
none  of  the  others  approach  till  he  has  eaten  the  eyea, 
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with  which  he  generally  begins,  and  is  gone  to  ano- 
ther part,  when  they  all  flock  to  the  prey. 

Bats  are  very  common  ^11  over  the  country ;  but 
Carthagena  is  infefled  with  fuch  multitudes  of  them, 
that  after  fun-fet,  when  they  begin  to  fly,  they  may, 
without  any  hyperbole  be  faid  to  cover  the  ftrects  like 
clouds.  They  are  the  moft  dextrous  bleeders  both 
of  men  and  cattle ;  for  the  inhabitants  being  obliged 
by  the  exceffive  heats  to  leave  open  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  chambers  where  they  fleep,  the  bats 
get  in,  and  if  they  happen  to  find  the  foot  of  any  one 
bare,  they  infmuate  their  tooth  into  a  vein,  with  all  the 
art  of  the  moft  expert  furgeon,  fucking  the  blood  till 
they  are  fatiated  and  withdraw  their  tooth;  after  which 
the  blood  flows  out  at  the  orifice.  I  have  been  afliir- 
cd  by  perfons  of  the  llrifteft  veracity,  that  fuch  an 
accident  has  happened  to  them  *,  and  that  had  they  not 
providentially  awaked  foon,  their  fleep  would  have 
been  their  pafl&ge  into  eternity  -,  they  having  loft  fo 
large  a  quantity  of  blood,  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  bind 
up  the  orifice.  The  reafon  why  the  punfture  is  not 
felt,  is  (befides  the  great  precaution  with  which  it  is 
made)  attributed  to  the  gentle  and  refrefliing  agita- 
tion of  the  air  by  the  bat's  wings,  hindering  the  per- 
fon  from  feeling  this  flight  pundure  by  throwing  him 
into  a  deeper  fleep.  Nearly  the  fame  thing  happens 
to  horfes,  mules,  and  aflfes  ;  but  beafts  of  a  thick  and 
hard  fkin  are  not  expofed  to  this  inconveniency. 

We  fliall  next  proceed  to  the  infefts  and  reptiles, 
in  which  nature  has  no  lefs  difplayed  its  infinite  pow- 
er. The  great  number  of  them  is  not  only  an  incon- 
venience to  the  inhabitants,  but  health  and  even  life 
itfelf  often  fuflfers  from  the  malignity  of  their  poifon. 
The  principal  are  the  fnakes,  the  cientopies,  the  fcor- 
pions,  and  the  fpiders  ;  of  all  which  there  are  different 
kinds,  and  their  poifons  of  different  adlivity. 

Of  the  fnakes  the  moft  common,     and  at  the 

feme   time  the  moft  poifonous  are  the  corales,   or 
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or  coral  fnakes,  the  cafcabeles,  or  rattle-fnakes,  and 
the  culebras  debejuco,  or  willow-fnakes.  The  firft 
are  generally  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length,  and 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  make  a  very  beautiful  ap-. 
pearance,  their  fkin  being  all  over  variegated  with  a 
vivid  crimfon,  yellow  and  green.  The  head  is  flat 
and  long,  like  that  of  the  European  viper.  Each 
mandible  is  fumilhed  with  a  row  of  pointed  teeth, 
thro'  which  during  the  bife  they  infinuate  the  poifon ; 
.the  perfon  bit  immediately  fwells  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  blood  gufhes  out,  tho'  all  the  organs  of  fenfe, 
and  even  the  coats  of  the  veins  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers  burft,  fo  that  he  foon  expires.  The  cafcabe- 
le  or  rattle-fnake,  feldom  exceeds  two  feet  or  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  length  ;  tho*  there  are  fome 
of  another  fpecies  which  are  three  and  a  half.  Its 
colour  is  brown,  variegated  with  deeper  fhades  of  the 
fame  tinft  ;  and  at  the  end  of  its  tail  is  the  cafcabcl 
or  rattle,  in  the  form  of  a  garvanzo  or  French-bean 
pod,  when  dried  on  the  plant,  and  like  that  has  five 
or  fix  divifions,  in  each  of  which  are  feveral  fmall 
round  bones ;  thefe  at  every  motion  of  the  fnake, 
rattle,  and  from  thence  give  rife  to  its  name.  Thus 
nature,  which  has  painted  the  coral  fnake  with  fuch 
Ihining  colours,  that  it  may  be  perceived  at  a  dif- 
tance,  has  formed  the  latter  in  fuch  a  manner,  that, 
as  its  colours  render  it  difficult  to  diftinguilh  it  from 
the  ground,  the  rattle  might  give  notice  of  its  ap- 
proach. 

The  culebra?  de  bejuco,  or  willow  fnakes,  which 
are  very  numerous,  have  their  name  from  their  colour 
and  fhape  refembling  the  rods  of  that  tree ;  and  as  they 
ofi:en  hang  down  from  its  boughs,  they  feem  real  be- 
jucos,  till  a  too  near  approach  urlhappUy  difcovers  the 
miftake  j  and  tho'  their  poifon  be  not  fo  very  a<5tive 
as  that  of  the  others,  without  a  fpeedy  application 
of  fome  fpccific,  it  proves  mortal.  Thefe  remedies 
are  perfectly  known  to  the  Negroes,  Mulattos,*  and 
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Indians  frequenting  the  woods,  and  called  curande- 
ros.  But  the  fafeft  antidote  is  the  habilla,  already 
mentioned. 

It  is  not  however  often  that  thefe  dangerous  fer- 
pents  bite  any  one,  unlefs,  from  inadvertence  or  defign, 
he  has  been  the  aggreflbr.  Befides  they  are  fo  far 
from  having  any  extraordinary  agility,  that  they  are 
remarkably  torpid,  and,  as  it  were,  half  dead ;  fo 
that  were  it  not  for  their  motion  in  retiring  to  hide 
themfelves  among  the  leaves,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Europe  which  do  not 
produce  the  cientopes  or  fcolopendra,  but  at  Cartha- 
gena  they  not  only  fwarm,  but  are  of  a  monftrous 
fize,  and  the  more  dangerous,  as  breeding  more  com- 
mon in  the  houfes  than 'in  the  fields.  They  are  ge- 
nerally a  yard  in  length,  and  fome  a  yard  and  a  quar- 
ter, the  breadth  about  five  inches,  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  length.  Their  figure  is  nearly  circular, 
the  back  and  fides  covered  with  hardfcales,  of  a  mulk 
colour  tinged  with  red  ^  but  thefe  fcales  are  fo  articu- 
lated, as  not  in  the  leaft  to  impede  their  mo- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ftrong  as  to  defend  them 
againft  any  blow ;  fo  that  the  hea4  is  the  only  place 
where  you  can  ftrike  them  to  any  purpofe.  They  are 
alfo  very  nimble,  and  their  bite,  without  timely  ap- 
plication, proves  mortal  -,  nor  is  the  patient  free  from 
confiderable  torture,  till  the  medicine  has  deftroyed 
the  malignity  of  the  poifon. 

The  alacranes,  6r  fcorpions,  are  not  lefs  common, 
-and  of  different  kinds,  as  black,  red,  muflc  colour, 
and  fome  yellow.  The  firft  generally  breed  in  dry 
rotten  wood,  and  others  in  the  corners  of  houfes,  in 
clofets  and  cupboards.  They  are  of  different  fizes, 
the  largeft  about  three  inches  long,  exclufive  of  the 
tail.  The  fling  alfo  of  fome  is  lefs  dangerous  than 
that  of  others  ;  that  of  the  black  is  reckoned  the'moft 
malignant,  tho*  timely  care  prevents  its  being  fatal. 

The 
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The  ftings  of  the  other  kinds  are  produftive  of  fe- 
vers, numbnefles  in  the  hands  and  feet,  forehead,  ears, 
ftofe  and  Hps,  tumors  in  the  tongue,  dimnefs  of  fight, 
which  laft  generally  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours^ 
when  by  degrees  the  patient  gradually  recovers.  The 
natives  of  the  country,  imagine  that  a  fcorpion  fall- 
ing into  the  water  purifies  it,  and  therefore  drink  it 
without  any  examination.  They  are  fo  accuftomed 
to  thefe  infcds,  that  they  do  not  fear  them,  but  rea- 
dily lay  hold  of  them,  taking  care  not  to  touch  them 
only  in  the  laft  vertebrae  of  the  tail  to  avoid  being 
ftung,  fometimes  they  cut  their  tails  off  and  play  with 
them.  We  more  than  once  entertained  ourfelves  with 
an  experiment  of  putting  a  fcorpion  into  a  glafs  vef- 
fel,  and  injefting  a  little  fmoak  of  tobacco,  and  im- 
mediately by  flopping  it,  found  that  its  averfion  to 
this  fmell  is  fuch,  that  it  falls  into  the  moft  furious 
agitations,  till  giving  itfelf  feveral  repeated  ftings  on 
the  head,  finds  relief  by  deftroying  itfelf.  Hence  we 
fee  that  its  poifon  has  the  fame  efFeft  on  itfelf  as  on 
others. 

Here  is  alfo  another  infeft  called  caracol  foldado^ 
or  the  foldier-fnail.  From  the  middle  of  the  body  to 
the  pofterior  extremity  it  is  fhaped  like  the  common 
fnail,  of  a  whitifti  colour  and  a  fpiral  form  :  but  the 
other  half  of  the  body  refembles  a  crab,  both  in  fize 
and  the  difpofition  of  its  claws.  The  colour  of  this, 
which  is  the  principal  part  of  its  body,  is  of  a  light 
brown.  The  ufual  length,  exclufive  of  the  tail  is 
about  two  inches,  and  the  breadth  one  and  a  half. 
It  is  deftitute  both  of  fhell  and  fcale,  and  the  body 
every  where  flexible.  Its  refource  againft  injuries  is 
to  feek  a  fnail  fliell  of  a  proper  fize,  in  which  it 
takes  up  its  habitation.  Sometimes  it  drags  this  fhail 
Ihell  with  it,  and  at  other  times  quits  it,  whHe  it 
goes  out  in  queft  of  food  -,  but,  on  the  leafl  appea- 
rance of  danger,  it  haflens  back  to  the  fliell,  and 
thrufts  itfelf  into  it,  beginning  with  its  hind  part,  fo 
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that  the  fore  part  fills  the  entrance,  while  the  two  claw^ 
are  employed  in  its  defence,  the  gripe  of  which  is  at- 
tended with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  the  fling  of  a  fcor- 
pion.  In  both  cafes  the  patient  is  carefully  kept  from 
drinking  any  water,  which  has  been  known  to  bring 
on  convulfions,  and  thefe  always  prove  fatal. 

The  inhabitants  relate,  that  when  this  creature  grows 
too  large  for  making  its  way  into  the  Ihell,  which 
was  its  retreat,  it  retires  to  the  fea-coaft,  in  order  to 
find  there  a  larger,  where  killing  the  wilk,  whofe  fhell 
belt  fuits  him,  he  takes  pofleflion  of  it,  which  is  in-  n 
deed  the  fame  method  it  took  to  obtain  its  firft  habi- 
tation. This  laft  circumftance  and  the  defire  of  fee- 
ing the  form  of  fuch  a  creature,  induced  Don  George 
Juan  and  myfelf  to  defire  the  inhabitants  to  procure 
us  fome  ;  and  upon  examination,  we  found  all  the 
above  mentioned  particulars  were  really  true  ;  except 
the  bite,  which  we  did  not  choofe  to  experience. 

There  are  ffill  feveral  other  forts  of  infeds  remain- 
ing, which  tho*  fmaller,  yet  affbrd  equal  reafon  for  ad- 
miration to  a  curious  examiner ;  particularly  the  in- 
finite variety  of  maripofas,  or  butterflies,  which,  tho* 
they  differ  vifibly  in  their  figure,  colours,  and  deco- 
rations, one  is  at  a  lofs  to  determine  which  are  the 
mofl  beautiful. 

If  thefe  are  fo  entertaining  to  the  fight,  there  are 
are  others  no  lefs  troublefome  ;  fo  that  it  would  be 
more  eligible  to  difpenfe  with  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
the  former,  than  to  be  continually  tortured  by  the 
latter ;  as  the  mofchetos,  of  which  large  clouds  may 
be  feen,  efpecially  among  the  favanahs  and  mangla- 
res,  or  plantations  of  mangrove  trees,  fo  that  the  one, 
as  affording  the  herbage  on  which  they  feed,  and  the 
other,  as  the  places  where  they  produce  tlieir  young, 
are  rendered  impalTable. 

There  arc  four  principal  fpecies  of  this  infeft  -,  the 
fiirfl  called  zancudos,  which  are  the  largefl ;  the  fc- 
cond  the  mofchetos,   differing  littl?  or  nothing  from 
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thofc  of  Spain ;  the  third  gegenes,  which  are  very 
fmall  and  of  a  different  fhape,  refembhng  the  wevil, 
about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  muftard-feed,  and  of  an 
afh-coloiir.  The  fourth  are  the  mantas  blancas,  or 
white  cloaks,  and  fo  very  minute  that  the  inflamma- 
tion of  their  bite  is  felt  before  the  infeft  that  caufed  it 
is  leen.  Their  colour  is  known  by  the  infinite  num- 
bers of  them  which  fill  the  air,  and  from  thence  they 
had  their  name.  From  the  two  former  few  houfes 
are  free.  Their  fling  is  followed  by  a  large  tumour, 
the  pain  of  which  continues  about  two  hours.  The 
two  laft,  which  chiefty  frequent  fields  and  gardens, 
xaife  no  tumour,  but  caufe  an  unfupportable  itching. 
Thus  if  the  extreme  heat  renders  the  day  troublefome, 
thefe  imperceptible  infers  diflurb  the  repofe  of  the 
night.  And  tho'  the  mosquiteros,  a  kind  of  gaufe 
curtains,  in  fome  meafure  defend  us  from  the  three 
former,  they  are  no  fafe-guard  againft  the  latter, 
which  make  their  way  between  the  threads ;  unlefs 
the  fl:uff  be  of  a  clofer  texture,  in  which  cafe  the  heat 
becomes  infupportable. 

The  infeft  of  Carthagena  called  nigua,  and  in 
Peru,  pique,  is  Ihaped  like  a  flea,  but  almoft  too  fmall 
for  fight.  It  is  a  great  happinefs  that  its  legs  have  not 
the  elafl:icity  with  thofe  of  fleas  -,  for  could  this  in- 
feft  leap,  every  animal  body  would  be  filled  with 
them ;  and,  confequently,  both  the  brute  and  human 
fpecies  be  foon  extirpated  by  the  multitude  of  thefe  in- 
fers. They  live  among  the  dufl:,  and  therefore  arc 
moft  common  in  filthy  places.  They  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  legs,  the  foles  of  the  feet,  or  toes,  and 
pierce  the  fkin  with  fuch  fubtilty  that  there  is  no  be- 
ing aware  of  them,  till  they  have  made  their  way  in- 
to into  the  flefli.  If  they  are  perceived  at  the  begin- 
ning, they  are  extrafted  with  little  pain  ;  but  if  the 
head  only  has  peirced  through  the  fkin,  an  incifion 
mufl:  be  made  before  it  can  be  taken  out.  If  they  arc 
not  foon  perceived,  they  make  then-  way  thro*  the 
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fkin,  and  take  up  their  lodging  between  that  and  the 
membrane  of  the  flefh,  and  fucking  the  blood  form 
a  nidus  or  neft,  covered  with  a  white  and  fine  tegu- 
ment, refembling  a  flat  pearl,  and  the  infeft  is,  as  it 
were  inchafed  in  one  of  the  faces,  with  its  head  and 
feet  outwards,  for  the  convenience  of  feeding,  while 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  within  the  tun  C, 
where  it  depofites  its  eggs,  and  as  the  number  of  thefe 
increafes,  the  nidus  enlarges,  even  to  the  diajjieter  of 
a  line  and  half,  or  two  lines,  to  which  magnitude  it  ge- 
nerally attains  in  four  or  five  days.  There  is  an  ab- 
folute  neceffity  for  extrafting  it,  for  otherwife  it  would 
burft  of  itfelf,  and  by  that  means  fcattter  an  infinite 
number  of  germs,  refembling  nits,  in  fize^  Ihape  and 
colour,  which  becoming  niguas,  would,  as  it  were, 
undermine  the  whole  foot.  They  caufe  an  extreme 
pain  ;  efpecially  during  the  operation  of  extrafting 
them  ;  for  fometimes  they  penetrate  even  to  the  bone, 
and  the  pain,  even  after  the  foot  is  cleared  of  them, 
lafts  till  the  flelh  has  filled  up  the  cavities  they  had 
made,  and  the  fkin  is  again  clofed* 

The  manner  of  performing  this  operation  is  both 
tedious  and  troublefomc  \  the  flefh  contiguous  to  the 
membrane,  where  the  eggs  of  the  infedl  are  lodged  is 
feparated  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  thofc  eggs  fo 
tenacioufly  adhere  to  the  flefh  and  this  membrane, 
that,  to  complete  the  operation  without  burfling  the 
tegument,  and  putting  the  patient  to  the  mofl  acute 
pain,  requires  the  greateft  dexterity.  After  feparat- 
ing  on  every  fide,  the  fmall  and  almofl  imperceptable 
fibres,  by  which  it  was  fo  clofely  connected  with  the 
membranes  and  mufcles  of  the  part,  the  perilla,  as 
they  tenn  it,  is  extraded,  the  dimenfions  of  which 
are  proportional  to  the  time  it  has  exifted.  If  unfor- 
tunately it  fhould  burft,  the  greateft  care  mufl  be 
.  ufed  to  clear  away  all  the  roots,  particularly  not  to 
leave  the  principal  nigua,  as  before  the  wound  could 
be  healed,    there   would  be  a  new  brood,    further 
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the  flelh  -,  and  confcquently  the  cure  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  painful. 

TfiE  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  the  nidus  muft 
be  ininiediately  filled  either  with  tobacco  afhes,  tobac- 
co chewed,  or  ihuff-,  and  in  hot  countries  as  Cartha- 
gena,  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  foot  for 
the  two  firft  days,  as  convulfions  would  enfue  ;  a  dif- 
temper  feldom  got  over;  this  confequence  has  poffi- 
bly  been  obferved  in  fome,  and  from  thence  confider- 
ed  as  general. 

The  firft  entrance  of  this  infeft,  is  attended  with 
no  fenfible  pain ;  but  the  next  day,  it  brings  on  a  fiery 
itching,  extremely  painful,  but  more  fo  in  fome  parts 
than  in  others ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  extrading 
it,  as  with  regard  to  the  nails,  when  the  inleA  is  be- 
twixt them  and  the  flelh  of  the  toes,  or  at  their  ex- 
tremity. In  the  fnle  of  the  foot  and  other  parts  where 
the  fkin  is  callous,  they  caufe  little  or  no  pain. 

This  infccl  (licv/s  an  implacable  hatred  to  fome  ani- 
mals, p^rtici'Jarly  the  hog  •,  which  it  preys  on  with 
fuch  voracity,  that  when  their  feet  come  to  be  icald- 
d,  after  being  killed,  they  are  found  full  of  cavities 
made  by  this  corroding  infeft. 

Minute  as  this  creature  is,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
it  •,  one  venomous,  and  tlie  other  not.  Thi^  latter 
perfeftly  refembles  the  fiea  in  colour,  and  gives  a 
whitenefs  to  the  membrane  where  it  depofites  its  eggs. 
This  caufes  no  pain,  but  w^hat  is  common  in  fuch 
cafes.  The  former  is  yellowifli,  its  nidus  of  an  a(h- 
colour,  and  its  efFefts  more  extraordinary  ;  as,  when 
lodged  at  the  extremity  of  the  toes,  it  violently  in- 
flames the  glands  of  the  groin,  and  the  pain  conti- 
nues without  abatement  till  the  nigua  is  extrafted, 
that  being  t!ie  only  remedy ;  after  which  the  fwelling 
fubfides,  and  pain  ceafes,  thofe  glands  corre^nding 
with  the  foot,  where  the  caufe  of  the  pain  refided. 
The  true  caufe  of  this  apparently  ftrange  effeft,  I  fliall 
not  undertake  to  inveftigate  j  the  general  opinion  is^ 
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^hat  fome  fmall  mufcles  extending  from  thofe  glands 
^o  the  feet,  being  affedled  by  the  poifon  of  the  bite, 
communicate  it  to  the  glands,  from  whence  proceed 
the  pain  and  inflammation.  All  I  can  affirm  is,  that 
I  have  often  experienced  it,  and  at  firft  with  no  fmall 
concern ;  till  having  frequently  obferved,  that  thele ' 
effefts  ceafed  on  extracting  the  nigua,  I  thence  con- 
cluded it  to  be  the  true  caufe  of  the  dilbrder.  The 
fame  thing  happened  to  all  the  French  academicians, 
who  accompanied  us  in  this  expedition,  and  particu- 
larly to  M.  de  Juflleu,  botanift  to  the  king  of  France, 
whom,  frequent  experience  of  thefe  kind  of  accidents^ 
taught  to  divide  thefe  infefts  into  two  kinds. 

As  the  preceding  animals  and  infed:^  chiefly  exer- 
cife  their  malignant  qualities  on  the  human  fpecies, 
fo  there  are  others  which  damage  and  defl:roy  the  fur- 
niture of  houfes,  particularly  aU  kind  of  hangings, 
whether  of  cloth,  linen,  filk,  gold  or  filver  ftulfs,  or 
laces  ;  and  indeed  every  thing  except  thofe  of  folid 
metal,  where  their  voracity  feems  to  be  wearied  out 
by  the  refifl:ance.  This  infeft,  called  comegen,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  moth  or  maggot ;  but 
{o  expeditious  in  its  depredations,  that,  in  a  very  fhbrt 
time  it  entirely  reduces  to  duft,  one  or  more  bails  of 
merchandize  where  it  happens  to  fafl:en,  and  without 
altering  the  form,  perforates  it  through  and  through, 
with  a  fubtilty  which  is  not  perceived  till  it  comes  to 
be  handled,  and  then  inftead  of  thick  cloth  or  linen, 
one  finds  only  fmall  fhreads  and  dufl:.  At  all  times 
the  ftrifteft  attention  is  requifite  to  prevent  fuch  acci- 
dents, but  chiefly  at  the  arrival  of  the  gallions ; 
for  then  it  may  do  immenfe  damage  among  the  vaft 
quantity  of  goods,  landed  for  warehoufes  and  for  fale 
in  the  Ihops,  The  befl:,  and  indeed  the  only  method, 
is  of  laying  the  bails  on  benches,  about  half  a  yard 
from  the  ground,  and  to  cover  the  feet  of  them  with 
alquitran,  or  naphtha,  the  only  prefervative  againft 
this  fpecies  of  vermin  s  for,  with  regard  to  wood,  in 
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into  that  as  cafily  as  into  the  goods,   but  will  not; 
come  near  it  when  covered  with  naphtha  as  above. 

Neither  would  this  precaution  be  fufficient  for 
the  larety  of  the  goods,  without  a  method  of  keeping 
them  from  touching  the  walls  ;  and  then  they  are  fur- 
ficiently  fecured.  This  infeft  is  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
fcarce  vifible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  of  fuch  activity 
as  to  deftroy  all  the  goods  in  a  warchoufe,  where  it 
has  got  footing,  in  one  night's  time.  Accordingly  it 
is  ufual  that  in  running  the  risques  of  commerce,  in 
goods  configned  to  Carthagena,  the  circuipftantcs  are 
Ipecified,  and  in  thefe,  are  undefftood  to  be  included 
the  lofles  that  may  happen  in  that  city  by  the  co- 
megen.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  this  infeft 
infefts  neither  Porto  Bello,  nor  even  places  nearer 
Carthagena,  tho*  they  have  fo  many  other  things  in 
common  with  that  city ;  nor  is  it  fo  much  as  known 
among  them. 

What  has  been  faid,  will  I  hope,  be  fufficient 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  country,  without  fwell- 
ing  the  work  with  trivial  obfervations,  or  fuch  as  have 
been  already  publifhed  by  others.  We  fhall  now  pro- 
ceed to  treat  diftinctly  of  other  equally  wonderful 
works  of  omnipotence,  in  this  country. 


CHAP.    VIIL 

Of  the  efculent  vegetables  produced  in  the  territo^ 
tcries  of  Carthagena,  and  the  food  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  that  city. 

TH  O*  Carthagena  has  not  the  convenience  of  be- 
ing furnifhed  by  its  foil  with  the  different  kinds 
of  European  vegetables,  it  does  not  want  for  others, 
far  from  being  contemptible,  and  of  wliich  the  inha- 
bitants eat  with  pleafure.  Even  the  Europeans,  who 
at  their  firft  comings  cannot  ^afily  take  up  with  them, 
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are  not  long  before  they  like  them  fo  well  i^  to  for* 
get  thofe  of  their  own  country:    . 

The  conftant  moifture  and  heat  of  this  climate, 
will  not  admit  of  barley,  wheat,  and  other  grain  of 
that  kind,  but  prodces  excellent  maize  and  rice  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  a  bufliel  of  maize,  fown,  ufually  pro- 
duces an  hundred,  at  harveft.  From  this  grain  they 
make  the  bollo,  or  bread,  ufed  in  all  this  country ; 
they  alfo  ufe  it  in  feeding  hogs  and  fattening  poultry. 
The  maize  bollo  has  no  refemblance  to  the  bread  made 
of  wheat,  either  in  Ihape,  or  tafte.  It  is  made  in 
form  of  a  cake  ;  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  an  infipid 
tafte.  The  method  of  making  it  is  to  foak  the  maize 
and  afterwards  bruife  it  between  two  ftones ;  it  is  then 
put  into  large  bins  filled  with  water,  where,  by  rubbing 
and  fhifting  it  from  one  veflel  into  another,  they  clear 
it  from  its  hulk ;  after  this  it  is  ground  into  a  pafte, 
of  which  the  bollos  are  made.  Thefe  bollos  being 
wrapped  up  in  plantain  or  vijahua  leaves,  are  boiled 
in  water,  and  ufed  as  bread  j  but  after  twenty-four 
hours  becomes  tough  and  of  a  difagreeable  tafte. 
In  families  of  diftinftion  the  bollo  is  kneaded  with 
milk  which  greatly  improves  it  j  but  being  not  tho- 
roughly penetrated  by  the  liquids  it  never  rifes,  nor 
changes  its  natural  colour,  fo  that  inftead  of  a  plea- 
fing  tafte,  it  has  only  that  of  the  flour  of  maize. 

Besides  the  bgllo  here  is  alfo  the  cafava  bread  ve- 
ry common  among  the  Negroes,  made  from  the  roots 
of  yuca,  names,  and  moniatos.  After  carefully  tak- 
ing off  the  upper  fkin  of  the  root,  they  grate  it,  and 
fteep  it  in  water,  in  order  to  free  it  from  a  ftrong  acrid 
juice,  which  is  a  real  poifon,  particularly  that  of  the 
moniato.  The  water  being  feveral  times  ftiifted,  that 
nothing  of  this  acrimony  may  remain,  the  dough  is 
made  into  round  cakes,  about  two  feet  diameter,  and 
about  three  or  four  lines  in  thicknefs.  Thefe  cakes 
are  baked  in  ovens,  on  large  plates  of  copper,  or  a 
kind  of  brick  made  for  that  purpofe.     This  is  a'  very 
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nourifliing  and  ftrengthening  food,  but  very  infipid. 
It  will  keep  fo  well  that  at  the  end  of  two  months  it 
has  the  fame  tafte  as  the  firft  day,  except  being  more 
dry. 

Wheat  bread  is  not  entirely  uncommon  at  Car- 
thagena;  but  as  the  flour  comes  from  Spain,  the 
price  of  it  may  well  be  conceived  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  the  generality.  Accordingly  it  is  ufed  only  by  the 
Europeans  fettled  at  Carthagena,  and  fome  few  Cre- 
oles ;  and  by  thefe  only  with  their  chocolate  and  con- 
fervcs.  At  all  other  meals,  fo  ftrong  is  the  force  of 
a  cuftom  imbibed  in  their  infancy,  they  prefer  bollos 
to  wheat  bread,  and  eat  honey  with  cafava. 

They  alfo  make  of  the  flour  of  maize  feveral  kinds 
kinds  of  pafl:ry,  and  a  variety  of  foods  equally  pala- 
table and  wholfome  ;  bollo  itielf  being  never  known  to 
difagree  with  thoie  who  ule  it. 

Blsides  thefe  roots  the  foil  produces  plenty  of  ca- 
motes,  refembling,  in  tafl:e,  Malaga  potatoes ;  but 
fomething  different  in  fhape,  the  camotes  being  gene- 
raiiy  roundifli  and  uneven.  They  are  both  pickled 
and  uled  as  roots  with  the  meat  -,  but,  confidering  the 
the  goodnefs  and  plenty*  of  this  root,  they  do  not  im- 
prove it  as  they  might  •,  it  being  very  probable,  that 
if  it  was  made  an  ingredient  in  the  cafava,  it  would 
give  it  a  much  better  tafte,  than  made  as  it  is  of  roots 
naturally  infipid. 

Plantations  of  fugar  canes  abound  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree in  this  country,  as  extremely  to  lower  the  jMice 
of  honey  •,  and  a  great  part  of  the  juice  of  thefe  caries 
is  converted  into  Ipirit  for  the  difpofing  of  it.  They 
grow  fo  quick  as  to  be  cut  twice  in  a  year,  and  the  va- 
riety of  their  verdure  is  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the 
COi:ntry. 

Here  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  cotton  trees,  fome 
planted  and  cultivated,  and  thefe  are  the  beft  ;  others 
Jpontane  .fly  produced  by  the  great  fertility  of  the 
count  y.     Tiie  cotton  of  both  is  fpun,  and  made  into 
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feveral  forts  of  ftufFs,  which  are  worn  by  the  Negroes 
of  the  Haciendas,  and  the  country  Indians. 

Cacao  trees  alfo  grow  in  great  plenty  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Magdalena,  and  in  other  fituations  which 
that  tree  deUghts  in  -,  but  thofe  in  the  jurifdiftion  of 
Carthagena  excel  thofe  of  the  Caracas,  Maracaybo, 
Guayaquil,  and  other  parts,  both  in  fize  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  fruit.  The  Carthagena  cacao  or  choco- 
late is  little  known  in  Spain,  being  only  fent  as  pre- 
fents  ;  for  as  it  is  more  efteemed  than  that  of  other 
countries,  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  confumed  in  this 
jurifdiftion,  or  fent  to  other  parts  of  America.  It  is 
alio  imported  from  the  Caracas,  and  fent  up  the  coun- 
try, tlaat  of  the  Magdalena  not  being  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  great  demand  there  is  for  it  in  thefe  parts. 
Nor  it  it  amifs  to  mix  the  former  with  the  latter,  as 
corre6ting  the  extreme  oilinefs  of  the  chocolate  when 
made  only  with  the  cacao  of  the  Magdalena.  The 
latter  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  the  former,  is  fold 
at  Carthagena  by  Millares,  whereas  the  former  is  dif- 
pofed  cf  by  the  bulhel,  each  weighing  no  pounds  ; 
but  that  of  Maracaybo  weighs  only  96  pounds.  This 
is  the  ni6ft  valuable  treafure  which  nature  could  have 
bellowed  on  this  country ;  tho*  it  has  carried  its  boun- 
ty ftill  farther  in  adding  a  vaft  number  of  delicious 
fruits,  vhich  evidently  difplay  the  exuberance  of  the 
foil.  Kothing  ftrikes  a  fpeftator  with  greater  admi- 
ration, than  to  fee  fuch  a  variety  of  pompous  trees, 
in  a  manner  emulating  each  other,  through  the  whole 
year,  in  producing  the  moft  beautiful  and  delicious 
fruits.  Some  refemble  thofe  of  Spain  j  but  others  are 
peculiar  to  the  couatry.  Among  the  former  fome  are 
indeed  cultivated  5  but  the  latter  flourifti  fpontane- 
bufly. 

Those  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Spanilh  fruits  are 
melons,  water-melons,  called  here  patillas,  grapes, 
oranges,  medlars  and  dates.*  The  grapes  are  not  e- 
<jual  to  thofe  of  Spain  >  but  the  medlars  as  far  exceed 

them, 
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them,  with  regard  to  the  reft  there  is  no  great  dif- 
ference. 

Among  thofe  peculiar  to  the  country,  the  prefer- 
ence doubtlefs  belongs  to  the  pine- apple  •,  and  ac- 
cordingly its  beauty,  fmcU,  and  tafte  have  acquired 
it  the  appellation  of  queen  of  fruits.  The  others  anc 
the  papayas,  guanabanas,  guayabas,  fapotes,  ma* 
meis,  platanos,  cocos,  and  many  others  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  ennumerate  ;  elpecially  as  thefe 
are  the  principal,  and  therefore  it  will  be  fufficicQt  to 
confine  our  defcriptions  to  them.       "  . 

The  ananas  or  pine-apple,  fo  called  from  its  rt- 
fembling  the  fruit  or  the  cqnes  of  the  European  pine- 
tree,  is  produced  by  a  plant  nearly  refembling  the  a- 
loe,  except  that  the  1  .aves  of  the  pine-apple  are  longer 
but  not  fo  th*  '.,  and  moft  of  them  ftand  near  the 
grouii.:  1'  .V  horizontal  pofition  •,  but  as  they  approach 
nearer  the  fruit  they  diminiih  in  length,  and  become 
lefs  expanded.  This  plant  feldom  grows  to  above 
three  teet  in  height,  and  terminates  in  a  flower 
refembling  a  lilly,  but  of  fo  elegant  a  crimibn,  as 
even  to  dazzle  the  eye.  The  pine-apple  makes  its 
firft  appearance  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  about  the 
(ize  ot  a  nut ;  and  as  this  increafes  the  luftre  of  the 
flower  fades,  and  the  leaves  expand  themfelves  to  make 
room  for  it  and  fecure  it  both  as  a  bale  and  ornament. 
On  the  top  of  the  apple  itlelf  is  a  crown  or  tuft  of 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  plant,  and  of  a  very  lively 
green.  This  crown  grows  in  proportion  with  the 
fruit,  till  both  have  attained  their  utmoft  magnitude, 
and  hitherto  difier  very  little  in  colour.  As  iboa  as 
it  ceafes  to  grow  it  begins  to  ripen,  and  its  green 
changes  to  a  bright  ftraw  colour  ;•  during  this  gradual 
alteration  of  colour,  the  fruit  exhales  fuch  a  fragran- 
cy  as  difcovers  it,  tho'  concealed  from  fight.  While 
it  continues  to  grow,  it  flioots  forth  on  all  fides  little 
thorns,  which  as  it  approaches  towards  maturity,  dry, 
and  foften,  fo  that  the  fruit  is  gathered  without  the 

leaft 
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inconvenience.  The  fingularities  which  concenter  in 
this  produft  of  nature,  cannot  fail  of  ftriking  a  con- 
templative mind  with  admiration.  The  crown  which 
was  to  it  a  kind  of  apex,  while  growing  in  the  woods, 
becomes  itfelf  when  fown  a  new  plant ;  and  the  ftem, 
after  the  fruit  is  cut,  dies  away,  as-  iif  fatisfied  with 
having  anfwered  the  intention  of  nature  in  fuch  a  pro- 
dudt ;  but  the  roots  fhoot  forth  frcfh  ftalks  for  the 
farther  increafc  of  fo  valuable  a  Ipecies. 

The  pine-apple,  tho'  feparated  from  the  plant,  re- 
tains its  fragrancy  for  a  confiderable  time,  when  it  be- 
gins to  decay.  The  odour  of  it,  not  only  fills  the 
apartment  where  the  fruit- is  kept,  but  even  extends 
to  the  contiguous  rooms.  The  general  length  of  this 
delicious  fruit  is  from  five  to  feven  inches,  and  the 
diameter  near  its  bafis  three  or  four,  diminifhing  regu- 
larly, as  it  approaches  to  its  apex.  For  eating,  it  is 
peeled  and  cut  into  round  flices,  and  is  fo  full  of  juice, 
that  it  entirely  diflblves  in  the  mouth*  Its  flavour  is 
fwect,  blended  with  a  delightful  acidity.  The  rind, 
infufed  in  water,  after  a  proper  fermentation,  pro- 
duces a  very  cooling  liquor,  and  ftill  retains  all  the 
properties  of  the  fruit. 

'The  other  fruits  of  this  country  are  equally  valua- 
ble in  their  feveral  kinds,  and  fome  of  them  alfo  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  their  fragrancy,  as  the  guayaba,  which 
is,  befides  both  peftoral  and  aftringent. 

The  moft  common  of  all  are  the.platanos,  the  name 
of  which,  if  not  its  figure  and  tafte,  is  known  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Thefe  are  of  three  kinds.  The 
firft  is  the  banana,  which  is  fo  large  as  to  want  but 
little  of  a  foot  in  length.  Thefe  are  greatly  ufed,  be- 
ing not  only  eaten  as  bread,  but  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
many  made  difhes.  Both  the  ftone  and  kernel  are 
very  hard  •,  but  the  latter  has  no  noxious  quality.  The 
fecond  kind  are  the  dominicos,  which  are  neither  fo 
long,  nor  fo  large  as  the  bananas,  but  of  abetter 
tafte  >  they  are  ufed  as  the  former. 

The 
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The  third  kind  are  the  guineos,  lefs  than  either  of 
the  former,  but  far  more  palatable,  tho'  not  reckon- 
ed fo  wholfome  by  the  natives,  on  accoont  of  their 
fuppofed  heat.  They  feldom  exceed  four  inches  in 
length,  and  their  rind,  when  ripe,  is  yellower, 
fmoother  and  brighter,  than  that  of  the  two  other 
kinds ;  the  kernel  is  equally  good  and  pleafant  with 
the  pulp.  The  cuftom  of  the  country  is  to  drink  wa- 
ter after  eating  them  -,  but  the  European  failors,  a  fet 
of  people  who  will  not  be  confined  in  their  diet,  but 
drink  brandy  with  every  thing  they  eat,  make  no  dif- 
ference between  this  fruit  and  any  other  •,  and  to  this 
intemperance  may  in  fome  meafure  be  attributed  the 
many  difeaies  with  which  they  are  attacked  in  this 
country,  and  not  a  few  fudden  deaths  ;  which  are  in- 
deed, apt  to  raife,  in  the  furvivors  concern  for  their 
companions  for  the  prefent  -,  but  they  foon  return  to 
the  fame  excefles,  not  remembring  or  rather  choofing 
to  forget  the  melancholy  confequences. 

By  what  we  could  difcover,  it  is  not  the  quality  of 
the  brandy  which  proves  fo  pernicious,  but  the  quan- 
tity -,  fome  of  our  company  making  the  experiment 
of  drinking  fparingly  of  this  liquor  after  eating  the 
guineos,  and  repeating  it  feveral  times  without  the 
leaft  inconvenience .  One  method  of  drefling  them, 
among  feveral  others,  is  to  roaft  them  in  their  rind, 
and  afterwards  (lice  them,  adding  a  little  brandy  and 
fugar  to  give  them  a  firmnefs.  In  this  manner  we  had 
them  every  day  at  our  table,  and  the  Creoles  th^m- 
felves  approved  of  them. 

The  papayas  are  from  fix  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  refemble  a  lemon  in  Ihape,  except  that  towards 
the  ftalk  they  are  fomewhat  lefs  than  at  the  ofhtr  ex- 
tremity. Their  rind  is  always  green,  the  pulp  white, 
very  juicy  but  liringy,  and  the  tafte  a  gentle  acid, 
but  not  pungent,  riiis  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  and 
not  like  the  pine-apple  and  platano,  the  produd  of  a 

plant. 
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plant.     The  guayaba  and  the  following  are  alfo  the 
fruit  of  trees. 

The  guanabana  approaches  very  near  the  melon, 
but  its  rmd  is  much  fmoother,  and  of  a  gr/senifh  co- 
lour. Its  pulp  is  of  a  yellowifh  caft  like  that  of  fome 
melons,  and  not  very  different  in  tafte.  But  the 
greateft  diftinftion  between  thefe  two  fruits  is  a  nau- 
feous  fmell  in  the  guanabana.  The  feed  is  rouhd,  o£ 
a  fhining  dark  colour,  and  about  two  lines  in  diame- 
ter. It  confifts  of  a  very  fine  tranlparent  pellicle, 
and  a  kernel  folid  and  juicy.  The  fmell  of  this  little 
feed  is  much  ftronger  and  more  naufeous.  The  na- 
tives fay,  that  by  eating  this  feed  nothing  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  fruit,  which  is  otherwife  account- 
ed heavy  and  hard  of  digeftion  •,  but  tho'  the  feed  has 
no  ill  tafte,  the  ftomach  is  offended  at  its  fmell. 

The  fapotes  are  round,  and  about  two  inches  in 
circumference,  the  rind  very  thin  and  eafy  detached 
from  the  fruit.  The  colour  of  it  is  brown,  ftreaked 
with  red.  The  fielh  is  of  a  bright  red  with  little  juice, 
vifcid,  fibrous  and  compaft.  It  cannot  be  clafled 
among  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  tho-*  its  tafte  is  not 
difagreeable.  It  contains  a  few  feeds,  which  are  hard 
and  oblong. 

The  mameis  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  fapo- 
teSj  except  that  the  brown  is  fomething  lighter.  Their 
rind  alfo  requires  the  affiftance  of  a  knife  to  feparte 
it.  The  fruit  is  very  much  like  the  brunion  plum, 
but  more  folid,  lefs  juicy,  and  in  colour  more  lively. 
The  ftone  is  proportioned  to  the  largenefs  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  betwixt  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  almofl 
circular  in  fhape,  but  with  fome  irregularities.  T  he  ftone 
is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  breadth  in  the 
^piddle  where  it  is  round,  one  inch.  Its  external  fur- 
face  is  fmooth  and  of  a  brown  colour,  except  on  one 
fide  where  it  is  vertically  crofTed  by  a  ftreak  refembling 
the  flice  of  a  melon  in  colour  and  fliape.     This  ftreak 

has 
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has  neither  the  hardnefc  nor  fmoothnefs  of  the  reft  of 
the  furface  of  the  ftone,  which  feems  in  this  place  co- 
vered and  fomething  fcabrous. 

1  HE  coco  is  a  very  common  fruit  and  but  little  eC- 
teemed,  all  the  ufe  made  of  it  being  to  drink  the  juice 
whilft  fluid  before  it  begins  to  curdle.  It  is,  when  firft 
gathered,  full  of  a  whitifli  liquor  as  fluid  as  water,  ve- 
ry pleafant  and  refrefhing.  The  fhell  which  covers 
the  coco  nut,  is  green  on  the  outfide  and  white  with- 
in ;  full  of  ftrong  fibres,  traverfing  it  on  all  fides  in 
a  longitudinal  direftion,  but  are  eafily  fe!parated  with 
a  knife.  The  coco  is  alio  whitifh  at  that  time,  and 
not  hard  ;  but  as  the  confifl:ency  of  its  pulp  increaf- 
es,  the  green  colour  of  its  fhell  degenerates  into  yel- 
low. As  foon  as  the  kernel  has  attained  its  maturity, 
this  dries,  and  changes  to  a  brown  colour ;  then  be- 
comes fibrous,  and  fo  compaft  as  not  to  be  eafijy 
opened  and  feparated  from  the  coco,  to  which  fomc 
of  thofe  fibres  adhere.  From  the  pulp  of  thefe  co- 
cos  is  drawn  a  milk  like  that  of  almonds,  and  at  Car- 
thagena  is  ufed  in  drefling  rice. 

Tho'  lemons,  of  the  kind  generally  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  of  which  fuch  quantities  are  gathered  in 
fome  parts  of  Spain,  are  very  fcarce ;  yet  there  are  fuch 
numbers  of  another  kind  called  futiles,  or  limes,  that 
the  country  is  in  a  manner,  covered  with  the  trees  that 
produce  them,  without  care  or  culture.  But  the  tree 
and  its  fruit  are  both  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  Spain, 
the  height  of  the  former  feldom  exceeding  eight  or 
ten  feet ;  and  from  the  bottom,  or  a  little  above,  di- 
vides into  fcveral  branches,  whofe  regular  expaniion 
forms  a  very  beautiful  tuft.  The  leaf,  which  is  of 
the  fame  Ihape  with  that  of  the  European  lemon,  is 
lefs  but  fmoother  j  the  fruit  does  not  exceed  a  com- 
mon egg  in  magnitude  •,  the  rind  very  thin ;  and 
it  is  more  juicy  in  proportion  than  the  lemon  of  Eu- 
rope, and  infinitely  more  pungent  and  acid  ;  on  which 
account  the  European  phyficians  pronounce  it  detri- 
mental 
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mental  to  health  ;  the*  in  this  country  it  is  a  general 
ingredient  in  their  made  diflies.  There  is  one  Angu- 
lar ufe  which  this  fruit  is  applied  to  in  cookery.  It  is 
a  aiftom  with  the  inhabitants  not  to  lay  their  meat 
down  to  the  fire  above  an  hour  at  fartheft,  before  din- 
ner or  fupper ;  this  is  managed  by  fteeping  it  for  fomc 
time  in  the  juice  of  thefe  limes,  or  fqueczing  three 
or  four  according  co  the  quantity  of  meat,  into  the 
water,  if  they  intend  boiling,  by  which  means  the 
flefli  becomes  fo  foftened  as  to  admit  of  being  tho- 
roughly drefled  in  this  fliort  fpace  of  time.  The 
people  here  value  themfelves  highly  on  this  prepara- 
tive, and  laugh  at  the  Europeans  for  {pending  a  whole 
morning  about  what  they  difpatch  fo  very  expedi- 
tioufly. 

This  country  alfo  abounds  in  tamarinds;  a  large 
branchy  tree,  the  leaf  of  which  is  a  deep  green.  The 
pods  are  of  a  middle  fize,  and  flat ;  the  pulp  gf  a  dark 
brown  colour,  a  pleafant  tafte,  very  fibrous,  and  is 
called  by  the  fame  name  as  the  tree  itfelf.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pulp  is  a  hard  feed,  or  ftone,  fix  or  eight 
lines  in  length,  to  two  in  breadth.  Its  tafte  is  an  acid 
fweetnefs,  but  the  acid  predoniinates,  and  is  only  ufed 
when  diflblved  in  water  as  a  cooling  liquor,  and  then 
but  moderately,  and  not  for  many  days  fucceflively  ; 
its  acidity  and  extreame  coldnefs  weakening  and  debi- 
litating the  ftomach. 

Another  fruit  called  mani,  is  produced  by  a  fmall 
plant.  It  is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  pine-cone ; 
and  eaten  either  roafted,  or  as  a  conferve.  Its  quality 
is  direftly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  former,  being  hot  in 
the  higheft  degree  •,  and,  confequently,  not  very 
wholfome  in  this  climate. 

The  produfts  which  are  not  natural  here,  befides 

.  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain,  are  grapes,  almonds 

and  olives ;    confequently  the  country  is  deftitute  of 

wine,  oil  and  raifins,  with  which  they  are  fupplied 

from  Europe ;   but  this  neceflarily  renders  them  very 

dear. 
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dear,  and  fometimes  they  are  not  to  be  had  at  any 
price.  When  this  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  wine, 
great  numbers  fufFer  in  their  health ;  for,  as  all  thofe^ 
who  do  not  accuftom  themfelves  to  drink  brandy  at 
their  meals,  which  are  far  the  greateft  number,  ex- 
cept the  Negroes,  being  ufed  to  this  wine,  their  fto- 
machs  for  want  of  it  lofe  their  digeftive  faculty,  and 
thence  are  produced  epidemical  diftempcrs.  This  was 
an  unhappy  circumftance  at  our  arrival,  when  wine 
was  fo  extremely  fcarce,  that  mafs  was  faid  only  in 
one  church. 

The  want  of  oil  is  much  more  tolerable  j  for  in 
drefling  either  filh  or  flefli,  they  ufe  hog's  lard,  of 
which  they  have  fo  great  a  quantity,  as  to  make  it  an 
ingredient  in  their  foop,  which  is  very  good,  and, 
confidering  the  country,  not  at  all  dear :  inftead  of 
lamps  too,  they  ufe  tallow  candles  :  fo  that  they  want 
oil  only  for  their  fallads. 

From  fuch  plenty  of  flefli,  fowl,  and  fruits,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  luxuriancy  of  the  tables 
in  this  country  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  houfes  of  perfbns 
of  wealth  and  difl:inftion,  they  are  ferved  with  the 
greatefl:  decency  aud  even  fplendor.  Moll  of  the 
diflies  are  drefled  in  the  manner  of  this  country,  and 
differ  confiderably  from  thofe  of  Spain  ;  but  fome  of 
them  are  fo  delicate,  that  foreigners  are  no  lefs  pleaf- 
ed  with  them,  than  the  gentlemen  of  the  country. 
One  of  their  favourite  diflies  is  the  agi-aco,  there 
being  fcarcely  a  genteel  table  without  it ;  doubtlefe  a 
proper  mixture  of  its  feveral  ingredients,  cannot  fail 
of  making  an  excellent  ragout.  It  confifl:s  of  pork 
fried,  birds  of  feveral  kinds,  plantains,  maize  pafte, 
and  feveral  other  things  highly  feafoned  with  what 
they  call  pimento,  or  aji. 

The  inhabitants  of  any  figure,  generally  make 
two  meals  a  day,  befides  another  light  repaft.  That 
in  the  morning,  their  breakfafl:,  is  generally  com- 
pofed  of  fome  fried  difli,  pafl:ry  of  maize  flour,  and 

things 
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things  of  that  nature,  followed  by  chocolate.  Thoi'' 
dinner  confifts  of  a  much  greater  variety ;  but  a^ 
night  the  regale  is  only  of  fweet  meats  and  choco- 
late. Some  families  indeed,  affedt  the  European  cuf- 
tom  of  having  regular  fuppers,  tho'  they  are  gene- 
rally looked  upon  at  Carthagena  as  detrimental  to 
health.  We  found,  however,  no  difference  as  to  our- 
felves  ;  and  poflibly  the  ill  eifFe<5h  flow  from  excefs  ift 
the  other  meals. 
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CHAR    IX. 

Of  the  trade  of  Carthagena  and  other  countries  of 
America,  on  the  arrival  of  the  gallions  and  other 
Si^mifhjhips. 

TH  E  bay  of  Carthagena  is  the  firft  place  in 
America  at  which  the  galleons  are  allowed  to 
touch,  and  thus  it  enjoys  the  firft  fruits  of  commerce, 
by  the  public  fales  made  there.  Thefe  fales,  tho'  not 
accompanied  with  the  formalities  obferved  at  JPorto 
Bello  fai^  are  very  confiderable.  The  traders  of  the 
mlartd  provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Popayan,  and  Quito,  lay 
out  not  only  their  own  ftocks,  but  alfo  the  monies 
entrufted  to  them  by  commiflions,  for  feveral  forts  of 
goods,  and  thofe  fpecies  of  proviflons  which  are  iTK>ft  . 
wanted  in  their  relpeftive  countries.  The  two  pro- 
vinces of  Santa  Fe  and  Popayan,  have  no  other  way 
jof  fupplying  themfelves  with  the  latter,  than  from  ^ 
Carthagena.  Their  triTders  brin^.  gold  and  filver  in 
fpecie,  ingots,  arid  dull,  and  alio  emeralds  >  as  be- 
fides  the  filver  mines  worked  at  Santa  Fe,  and  which 
daily  increafe  by  frelh  difcoveries,  there  are  others 
which  yield  the  finefl  emeralds.  But  the.  value  of 
thefe  gems  being  now  fallen  in  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly in  Spain,  the  trade  of  them,  formerly  fo  confi- 
derable, is  now  greatly  lefTened,  apd  confequently  the 
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reward  for  Bndinc  them.  All  thefe  mines  produce 
great  quantities  of  gold,  which  is  carried  to  Choco^ 
and  there  pays  one  fifbh  to  the  king,  at  an  office 
erected  for  that  purpofe. 

This  commerce  was,  for  fome  years  prohibited,  at 
the  foUicitation  of  the  merchants  of  Lima,  who  com- 
plained of  the  great  daniages  they  fuftained  by  the 
tranfportation  of  European  merchandizes  from  Quito 
to  Peru,  which  being  thus  fumiflied,  while  the  traders 
of  Lima  were  employed  at  the  fairs  of  Panama  and 
Porto  Bello, .  at  their  return  they  found,  to  their  great 
lofs,  the  price  of  goods  very  much  lowered.  But  it 
being  afterwards  confidered,  that  reftraining  the  mer- 
chants of  Quito  and  other  places,  from  purchafing 
goods  at  Carthagena,  on  the  arrival  of  the  gallions, 
was  of  great  detriment  to  thofe  provinces  ;  it  was 
ordered,  in  regard  to  both  parties,  that  on  notice  be- 
ing given  in  thofe  provinces,  of  the  arrival  of  the 
gallions  at  Carthagena,  all  commerce  with  regard 
to  European  commodities,  fliould  ceafe  between  Quito 
and  Lima,  and  that  the  limits  of  the  two  audi- 
ences ftiould  be  thofe  of  their  commerce.  That  is, 
that  Quito  Ihould  not  trade  beyond  the  territories  c£ 
Loja  and  Zamora  •,  nor  Lima,  beyond  thofe  of  Piu- 
ra,  one  of  the  jurifdidtions  of  its  audience.  By  this  equi- 
table expedient,  thofe  provinces  were  in  time  fuppUed 
with  the  goods  they  wanted,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  trade  of  Peru.  This  regulation  was  firft  exe- 
tuted  in  1730,  on  the  arrival  of  the  fquadron  com- 
manded by  Don  Manuel  Lopez  Pintado,  who  had 
orders  from  the  king  to  place  commerce  on  this  foot- 
ing, provided  it  bid  fair  to  anfwer  the  intentions  of  both 
parties,  and  that  no  better  expedient  could  be  found. 
Accordingly  this  Was  carried  into  execution  ;  being 
not  only  well  adapted  to  the  principal  end,  but  alfo 
during  the  ftay  of  the  gallions  at  Carthagena  pro- 
cured Dufinefs  for  the  Cargadores  *,  in  the  fale  of  their 
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gdods ;  and  thus  made  themielves  ample  amends  for 
their  expences. 

During  the  prohibition,  the  merchants  of  Car- 
thagena^  were  obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  the  Flotild 
of  Peru,  in  their  courfe  from  Guayaquil  to  Panama ) 
or  to  wait  the  return  of  the  galleons  to  Carthagpna^ 
and,  confequently,  purchafe  only  the  refufe  of  Porto 
Bello  fair  -,    both  which  wefc  doubtlefs  confiderablci 
grievances  to  them.     If  they  purfued  the  firft,  they 
were  obliged  to  travel  a-crofe  the  whole  jurisdiftion 
of  Santa  Fe  to  Guayaquil,    which  was  a  journey 
of  above  four  hundred  leagues,    with   conliderable 
lums  of  money;  which  having  difpofed  of  in  mer- 
chandizes,   the  charges  of/ their  return  were  ftill 
greater.     In  fine,  the  lodes  inevitable  in  fuch  a  long 
journey,  where  rapid  rivers,  mountains,  and  bridges 
were  to  be  croflfed,  and  their  merchandizes  expofed  to 
a  thoufand  accidents,  rendered^this  method  utterly  im- 
prafticable  -,   fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  content 
themfelves  with  the  remains  of  the  fair ;  tho'  it  was 
very  uncertain  whether  thefe  would  be  fufficient  to  an* 
Iwer  the  demand.     Befides  the  inland  merchants  ran 
the  hazard  of  not  meeting  at  Carthagena  with  goods 
fufficient  in  quality  and  quantity,    to  anfwer  their 
charges  ;  and  were  fometimes  actually  obliged  to  re- 
turn with  the  money,  and  the  vexation  of  a  fruitlefs^ 
tho*  expenfive  journey.     Thefe  inconveniences  pro^ 
duced  a  repeal  of  the  prohibition,  and  commerce  wa* 
placed  on  the  prefent  equitable  footing. 

This  litde  fair  at  Carthagena,  for  fo  it;  may  be 
called,  occafions  a  great  quantity  of  fhops  to  be  open- 
ed, and  filled  with  all  kinds  of  merchandize ;  the  pro^ 
fit  partly  refulting  to  Spaniards  who  come  in  the  gaUi- 
ons,  and  are  either  recommended  to,  or  are  in  part- 
nerfhip  with  the  Cargadores  •,  and  pardy  to  thole  al- 
ready fettled  in  that  city.  The  Cargadores  furnifh 
the  former  with  goods,  tho'  to  no  great  value,  in  or- 
der to  gain  their  cuftom  ;   and  the  latter,  as  perions 
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whom  diey  have  already  experienced  to  be  good  men  ^ 
and  both  in  proportion  to  the  quicknefe  of  their  (ale. 
This  is  a  time  of  univerfal  profit ;  to  fome  by  letting 
lodgings  and  fhops,  to  fome  by  the  increafe  of  ' 
refpecftive  trades,  and  to  others  by  the  labour 
negro  flaves,  whofe  pay  alio  is  proportionally  incveai^ 
cd,  as  they  do  more  work  in  this  bufy  time.  By  this 
briik  circulation  thro'  all  the  feveral  ranks,  they  pro- 
cure not  only  a  fufficicncy  for  providingthemfelves  witb 
all  neceilaries,  but  alfo  money  remaining  ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  flaves,  out  of  their  livings,'  and 
after  paying  their  mailers  the  daily  tribute,  and  pro* 
viding  themfelves  with  neceiTaries,  to  purchafe  their 
freedoms. 

This  afluence  alio  extends  to  all  the  neighbouring 
villages,  eflancias,  and  the  moil  wretched  c[iacaras, 
of  this  jurifdiftion ;  for  by  the  increafe  of  Urangers 
to  a  fourth,  third,  and  ibmetimes  one  half,  ci  the 
ufual  number  of  people,  the  confumption,  and  conie- 
quendy  the  price  of  provifions,  advances,  which  is  of 
courfe  no  imall  advantage  to  thofe  who  bring  them 
to  market. 

This  commerical  tumult  lails  only  while  the  gal- 
lions  continue  in  the  bay  •,  for  they  are  no  fooner  gone^ 
than  lilence,  and  tranquility  refume  their  former  place 
This  the  inhabitants  of  Cartlu^ena  call  tiempo  niu- 
erto,  the  dead  time  ;  for  with  regard  to  the  trade  car^ 
tied  on  with  the  other  governments,  it  is  not  worth  * 
notice.  The  greateil  part  of  it  conliils  in  ibme  bil- 
landem  from  La  Trinidad,  the  Havanah,  and  St, 
Domingo,  bringing  leaf-tobacco,  fnufF,  and  (ugars  ; 
and  returning  with  Magdalena  cacao,  earthen  ware, 
rice  and  other  goods  wanted  in  thofe  iflands.  And 
even  of  thefe  fmall  veflels,  one  is  icarce  ieen  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thoie 
which  go  from  Carthagenato  Nicaragua,  Vera  Cruz, 
Honduras  and  other  parts ;  but  the  moil  frequent  trips 
are  made  to  Porto  Bello,  Chagra,  or  Santa  Martha. 

The 
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The  resEfdn  why  this  commerce  is  not  carried  on  more 
brifldy  is,  that  moft  of  thefe  places  are  naturally  pro- 
rided'  with-  the  fome  kind  of  provifions  \  and  confe- 
^uently  are  under  no  neceffity  of  ts-afficking  with  each 
Qther. 

AitrcnmsR  branch  oi  the  commerce  of  Carthage^ 
na,  during  the  tiempo  muerto,  is  carried  on  with  the 
towns  and  villages  of  its  jurifdiftion,  from  whence  are 
brought  all  kinds  of  neceflaries  and  even  the  luxuries  of 
life,  as  maize,  rice,  cotton,  live  hogs,  tobacco,  plantanes, 
birds,  cafava,  fugar,  honey,  and  cacao,  moft  of  which 
is  brought  in  canoes  and  champanas,  a  fort  of  boats 
very  proper  for  rivers.  The  former  are  a  kind  of  coaft- 
ers,  and  the  latter  come  from  the  rivers  magdalena, 
finu,  and  others.  Their  returns  confift  of  goods  for 
apparel,  with  which  the  (hops  and  warehoufes  fur- 
nim  themfelves  from  the  gallions,  or  from  prizes 
taken  on  the  coaft  by  the  king's  frigates,  or  priva- 
teers. 

No  eatable  pays  any  duty  to  the  king ;  and  e- 
very  perfon  may,  in  his  own  houfe,  kill  any  num- 
ber of  pigs  he  thinks  he  (hall  fell  that  day ;  no  falted 
pork  being  eat  here,  and  the  exceflive  heat  ibon  cor- 
rupts it.  All  imports  from  Spain,  as  brandy,  wine, 
oil,  almonds,  rai(ins,  pay  a  duty,  and  are  afterwards 
Ibid  without  any  farther  charge,  except  what  is  paid 
by  retailers  ag  a  tax  for  their  (hop  or  ftall. 

Besides  thefe  goods  which  keep  alive  this  (lender 
inHmd  commerce,  here  is  an  office  for  the  afliento  of 
Negroes,  whither  they  are  brought,  and,  as  it  were, 
kept  as  pledges,  till  fuch  perfons  as  want  them  on 
their  eftates,  come  to  purchafe  them  ;  Negroes  being 
generally  employed  in  hu(bundry  and  other  laborious 
country  works.  This  indeed  gives  fome  life  to  the 
trade  of  Carthagena,  tho'  it  is  no  weighty  article. 
The  produce  of  the  royal  revenues  in  this  city,  not 
being  fufficient  to  pay  and  fupport  the  governor,  gar- 
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nfon,  and  a  great  number  of  other  officers,  thedeffir 
ciency  is  remitted  from  the  treafpiers  of  Santa  Fe, 
and  Quito,  under  the  name  of  Situado,  together  with 
flich  monies  as  are  reauifite  for  keeping  up  the  fbrtiT 
fications,  furnilhing  tne  artillery,  and  other  emenoes^ 
neceflary  for  the  d^ence  of  the  place  and  its  iorts. 
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C  H  A  P.    I. 

General  winds  and  currents  between  Carthagena 

and  Fovto  Belle. 

WHEN  the  French  frigate  had  watered, 
and  was  ready  for  failing  we  embarked  on 
board  her,  on  the  the  24th  of  November, 
1735;  the  nexj  day  we  put  to  fea,  and  011  the  29th  of 
the  fame  month,  at  half  an  hour  aft^r  fiv^  in  the  evening, 
came  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  Po^to  Bello  har- 
bour in  fourteen  fathom  wa^e^-,  caftle  Todo  Fierro, 
or  the  iron  caftle,  bearing  N,  E.  four  degrees  norther- 
ly ;  and  the  fouthpoint  of  the  harbour  eaft  one  quarter 
northerly.  Thedifference  of  longitude  between  Cartha- 
gena  and  Puma  de  Nave,  we  found  to  be  4**.  24'. 

We  had  fteered  W.  N.  W.  and  W*  one  quarter 
northerly,  till  the  |hip  was  obferved  to  be  in  the  ele- 
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venth  dcgicc  of  latitude,  when  we  ftood  to  the  weftb 
But  when  our  difference  of  longitude  from  CarthagcT* 
na  was  3  ^  1  o'  we  altered  our  coaft  to  S.  Vf.  an4  S. 
a  quarter  wefterly,  which,  as  already  obfervcd,  oa 
the  29th  of  November,  at  5  in  the  evening,  brouight 
us  jn  fight  of  Funta  de  Nave,  which  being  louth  of 
us,  we  were  obliged  to  make  feveral  tacks,  before  wc 
could  get  into  the  harbour. 

In  this  paflage  we  met  with  frefh  gales.  The  two 
firft  days  at  north,  quarter  eafterly,  and  the  other  days 
till  we  made  the  land  at  N.  £•  a  hi^  iea  running  the 
whole  time.  But  we  were  no  fooner  in  fight  of  Pun- 
ta  de  Nave,  than  it  became  calm,  and  a  breeze  from 
the  land  fprung  up,  which  hindered  us  from  getting 
that  day  into  the  harbour.  It  alfo  continued  contra- 
ry on  the  30th,  but  by  the  help  of  our  oars,  and  be- 
ing towed,  we  got  at  laft  to  the  anchoring  place, 
where  we  went  on  fliore,  with  our  baggage  and  in- 
ftruments  neceflary  for  beginning  our  obfcrvationShr 
But  this  being  the  moll  proper  place  for  mentioning 
the  winds  which  prevail  in  this  paflage,  along  the 
coaft,  and  that  of  Carthagena,  we  ftiall  bellow  ibme 
paragraphs  on  ttitm. 

Tiii-RE  are  two  forts  of  general  winds  on  thcfc 
coafts,  the  one  called  brifas,  which  blow  from  the 
N.  E.  and  the  other  called  vendabales,  which  conie 
from  the  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  The  former  fet  in  about 
the  middle  of  November,  but  are  not  fettled  till  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  December,  which  is  here  the 
fummcr,  and  continue  blowing  frefh  and  invariable 
till  the  middle  of  May  5  they  then  ceafe,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  vendabales,  but  with  this  difiercnce,  that 
theie  do  not  extend  farther  than  12  or  1 2-}-  degrees  of 
latitude ;  l^ond  which  the  brifas  conftantly  feign, 
tho*  wit/'  different  degrees  of  ftrength,  and  veer  Ibme* 
times  to  the  eaft,  and  at  other  times  to  the  north. 

The  iCafdi  of  the  vendabales  is  attended  with  vio^ 
lent  ftprms  of  wind  tnd  rain,  but  are  loon  over,  and 
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fuccceded  by  a  calm  equally  tranfitory  v  for  the  wind 
gradually  frefhens,  elpecially  near  the  land,  where 
thefc  phsenomena  are  more  frequent.  The  fame  hap- 
pens at  the  end  of  Oftober  and  beginning  of  No- 
vember, the  general  winds  not  being  fettled. 

In  the  feafon  of  the  brifas,  the  currents  as  far  as 
12^  or  12°  30'  of  latitude  fet  to  the  weftward,  but 
Vrith  lefs  velocity  than  ufual  at  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  and  greater  at  the  full.  But  beyond  that  la- 
titude,  they  uiually  fet  N.  W.  Tho'  this  muft  not  be 
underftood  without  exception  ; '  as,  for  inftance,  near 
iflands  or  Ihoals,  their  courfe  becomes  irregular:  Somq*, 
times  they  flow  thro'  long  channels ;  and  fometimes 
they  are  met  by  others  ;  all  which  proceeds  from  their 
feveral  direftions,  and  the  bearings  of  the  coafts  ;  fgr 
that  the  greateft  attention  is  neceflary  here,  the  general 
accounts  not  being  fufficient  to  be  relied  on  ;  for  tho* 
they  have  been  given  by  pilots  who  have  fbr  twenty. 
or  thirty  years,  ufed  this  navigation,  in  all  kinds  o£ 
veflcls,  and  therefore  hare  acquired  a  thorough  know- 
ledge, they  themfelves  confefs  that  there  are  places 
where  the  currents  obferve  no  kind  of  regularity, 
like  thofe  we  have  mentioned. 

When  the  brifas  draw  near  their  period,  which  is 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  the  currents  change 
their  courfe,  running  to  the  eaftward  for  eight,  lipn^ 
or  twelve  leagues  from  the  coaft,  and  thus  continue 
during  the  whole  fcafbn  of  the  vendabales  ;  on  which 
account,  and  the  winds  being,  at  this  feafon,  contrary* 
fbr  going  from  Carthagena  to  Porto  Bello,  it  is  necefla- 
ry to  fail  to  1 2  or  1 3  degrees  of  latitude,  or  even 
ibmetimes  farther ;  when,  being  witJiout  the  verges  of 
thofe  winds,  the  voyage  is  eafdy  performed. 

While  the  brifas  blow  flrongeft,  a  very  impetu- 
ous current  fcts  irita  the  gulph  of  Darien  ;  and  out 
of  it  during  the  feafon  of  the  vendabales.  This  fe- 
cond  change  proceeds  from  the  many  rivers  which  dif- 
charge  themfelves  into  it,   and  at  diat  time  being 
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grcariy  fwelled  by  the  heavy  r^s  peculiar  to  the  fea- 
Ibn ;  lb  that  they  come  down  with  fuch  rapidity,  a» 
violently  to  propel  the  water  out  of  the  gulph.  .  But 
in  the  feafon  of  the  brifas  thefe  rivers  are  low  and 
fo  weak,  that  the  current  of  the  fea  overcomes  their  re^ 
fiftance,  fills  the  gulph,  and  returns  along  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coaft. 


C  H  A  P.    11. 

Defcription  of  the  town  of  St.  Philip  dc  Porta 

Bello. 

TH  E  town  of  St.  Philip  de  Porto  Bello,  accord- 
ing to  our  obfervations,  ftands  in  9°  34,  ^S^ 
north  latitude ;  and  by  the  obfervations  of  &ther 
Fcvillee,  in  the  longitude  of  277**  50',  from  the  me- 
ridian of  Paris,  and  296°  41'  from  the  Pico  of  Ten- 
criffe.  This  harbour  was  difcovered  on  the  2nd  of 
November  1502,  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  who 
was  fo  charmed  with  its  extent,  depth,  and  fecurity, 
that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Porto  Bello,  or  the  fine 
harbour.  In  the  profecution  of  his  difcovenes  he  ar- 
rived at  that  which  he  called  Baftimentos,  where,  in 
15 10,  was  founded  by  Diego  deNiqueza,  the  city  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  '  the  name  of  God  ;*  fo  called  fix>m 
the  commander  having  faid  to  his  people  on  his  land- 
ing, ''  here  we  will  make  a  fettlement  in  the  name 
*'  of  God,"  which  was  accordingly  executed.  But 
this  place  was,  in  its  infancy,  entirely  deftroyed  by 
the  Indians  of  Darien.  Some  years  after,  however, 
the  fettlement  was  repaired,  and  the  inhabitants  main- 
tained their  ground  till  1584,  when  orders  arrived 
from  Philip  II  for  their  removing  to  Porto  Bello ;  as 
much  better  fituated  for  the  commerce  of  that  coun- 
try. 

Porto  Bello  was  taken  a?id  plundered  by  John  Mor- 
gan, a  famous  Englilh  adventurer,  who  xnfefted  thofe 
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feas ;  bot  in  cohfideration  of  a  ranfom  ipared  the  forts 
and  houies. 

The  town  of  Porto  Bello  ftands  near  the  fea,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain  which  furrounds  the  whole 
harbour.  Moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  wood.  In 
fome  the  firft  (lory  is  of  ftone,  and  the  remainder  of 
wood.  They  are  about  130  in  number,  but  moft 
of  them  large  and  fpacious.  The  town  is  under  the 
jurifdiftion  of  a  governor,  with  the  title  of  lieute- 
nant-general, as  being  fuch  under  the  prefident  of 
Panama,  and  the  term  of  his  poft  is  without  any  Ipe- 
cified  limitation.  He  is  always  a  gentleman  of  the 
army,  having  under  him  the  commandants  of  the 
forts  that  defend  the  harbour,  and  whofe  employments 
are  for  life. 

It  confifts  of  one  principal  ftreet,  extending  along 
the  ftrand,  with  other  fmaller  crofling  it,  aud  run-? 
ning  from  the  declivity  gf  the  mountain  to  the  fhore, 
together  with  fome  lanes,  in  the  fame  direftion  with 
the  principal  ftreet,  where  the  ground  admits  of  it. 
Here  are  two  large  fquares  •,  one  oppofite  to  the  cut 
tom-houfe,  which  is  a  ftrudhire  of  ftone,  contiguous 
to  the  quay  ;  the  other  faces  the  great  church,  which 
is  alfo  of  ftone,  large,  and  decently  ornamented,  con- 
fidering  the  fmallnefs  of  the  place.  It  is  ferved  by  a 
vicar  and  fome  other  priefts  who  are  natives  of  the 
country. 

Here  are  alfo  two  other  churches,  one  called  Nu- 
cftra  Signora  de  la  Merced,  with  a  convent  of  the  fame 
order,  the  other  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  which,  tho'  it  bears 
the  title  of  an  hofpital,  and  was  founded  as  ftich,  is 
very  far  from  being  fo  in  reality.  The  church  of  la 
Merced  is  of  ftone,  but  very  mean,  and  ruinous, 
like  the  convent  which  is  alfo  decayed  •,  fo  that  want- 
ing the  proper  conveniencies  for  the  religious  to  re- 
fide  in,  they  live  in  the  town  difperfed  in  private 
houfes. 

That  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  is  only  a  finaU  build- 
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like  an  oratory,  and  not  in  better  condition  than  that 
of  la  Merced.  Its  whole  community  confifts  of  % 
prior,  chaplain  and  another  religious,  and  ibmetimes 
even  of  lefs.  So  that  its  extent  is  very  finall,  finee^ 
properly  fpcaking  it  has  no  community ;  and  the  a- 
partment  intended  for  the  reception  of  patients,  con- 
fifts only  of  one  chamber  open  to  the  roof,  without 
beds  or  other  neceflaries.  Nor  are  any  admitted  but 
fuch  as  are  able  to  pay  for  their  treatment  and  diet.  It 
h  therefore  of  no  advantage  to  the  poor  of  the  place ', 
but  ferves  for  lodging  Tick  men  belonging  to  the  men 
of  war  which  come  hither,  being  provided  with  ne- 
ceflaries from  the  (hips,  and  attended  by  their  r6ipe£bive 
furgeons,  lodging  room  being  the  only  thing:  s^rded* 
them  by  this  nominal  hofpital. 

At  the  eaft  end  of  the  town,  which  is  the  road  to 
Panama,  is  a  quarter  called  Guinea,  being  the  place* 
where  all  the  Negroes  of  both  fexes,  whether  (laves  op 
free  have  their  habitations.  This  quarter  is  very 
much  crowded  when  the  gallions  are  here^  moft  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  entirely  quitting  their  hou-^ 
fes  for  the  advantage  of  letting  them,  while  others 
content  themfelves  with  a  fmall  part  in  order  to  make 
money  of  the  reft.  The  Mulattoes  and  other  poor 
families,  alfo,  remove,  either  to  Guinea,  or  to  cot- 
tages already  eredted  near  it,  or  built  on  this  occafion. 
Great  number  of  artificers  from  Panama  likewilc,  who 
flock  to  Porto  Bello  to  work  at  their  re(pe6live  call- 
ings, Iclge  in  this  quarter  for  cheapnefs. 

Tc^vARDs  the  fea,  in  a  large  tract  between  the 
town  and  Gloria  caftle,  barracks  are  alfo  ens&ed,  and 
principally  filicd  with  the  fhips  crews  ;  who  keqp  (talk 
of  fwe  .-♦'meats,  and  other  kind  of  eatables  broug^ 
froii:  Sp.  -n.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  £air^  dft: 
ihips  ^ut  "-o  l.a,  r^nd  all  thefe  buildings  ace  taken^ 
do-vn,  and  t'.e  to.^n  returns  to  its  former  tranquifi* 
ty,  and  emptinefs. 

By 
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By  an  experiment  wc  made  with  the  barometer  in 
a  place  a  toife  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  the  height  of 
the  mercury  was  found  to  be  27  inches  1 1  lines  and  a 
half. 


CHAP.    III. 

Defcription  of  Porto  Bello  harhmr. 

TH  E  name  of  this  port  indicates  its  being  com-  . 
modious  for  all  forts  of  ftiips  or  veflels,  whe- 
ther great  or  fmall ;  and  tho*  its  entrance  is  very  wide^ 
it  is  well  defended  by  fort  St,  Philip  de  todo  Fierro.  * 
It  ftands  on  the  north  point  of  the  entrance,  which 
is  about  600  toifes  broad,  that  is  a  little  lefs  than  the 
forth  part  of  a  league  ;  and  the  Ibuth  fide  being  fiiir 
of  rifes  of  rocks,  extending  to  fome  diftance  from  the 
ihore,  a  (hip  is  obliged  to  ftand  to  the  north,  tho'  the 
deepeft  part  of  the  channel  is  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
trance, and  thus  continues  in  a  ftrait  direftion,  bav- 
in 9,  10  or  15  fathom  water,  and  a  bottom  of  clayey 
mud  mixed  with  chalk  and  fand. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  harbour,  and  oppofite  to 
the  anchoring  place  is  a  large  caftle,  called  Sant  Jago 
de  la  Gloria,  to  the  eaft  of  which,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  an  hundred  toifes,  begins  the  town,  having  be- 
fore it  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  harbour.  On  - 
this  point  ftood  a  fmall  tort  called  St.  Jerom,  with- 
in ten  toifes  of  the  houfes.     All  thefe  were  demolifli-  • 
ed  by  the  Engliih  admiral  Vernon,  who  with  a  nu- 
merous naval  force*,  in  1739  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
this  port ;  having  found  it  fo  unprovided  with  every 
thing,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  artillery,  eipeci- 
ally  that  of  the  caftlede  todo  Fierro,  or  iron  caftle,  was 
diimounted  for  want  carriages,  part  of  the  few  military 

*  The  numerous  naval  force,  mentioned  by  our  author,  confill- 
cd  we  know,  of  fix  (liips  only. 

ftores,  ^^ 
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ftores  unferviceable,  and  the  garrifon  fhort  of  its  com- 
pliment even  in  time  of  peace.  The  governor  of  the 
city,  Don  Bernardo  Gutierrez  de  Bocanegra,  was  alfo 
abfent  at  Panama,  on  feme  accufation  brought  agaitift 
him.  Thus  the  EngHfli  fleet,  meeting  with  no  re- 
(iftance,  eafily  fucceeded  in  their  defign  upon  this  ci- 
ty, which  furrendered  by  capitulation. 

The  anchoring  pl^e  for  the  large  fhips,  is  N.  W. 
of  Gloria  caftle,  which  is  nearly  the  center  of  the  har- 
bour ;  but  lefler  veflels,  which  come  farther  upj  muft 
be  careful  to  avoid  a  fand  bank,  lying  1 50  toifes  frofii 
St.  Jerom's  fort,  or  point,  bearing  from  it  W.  one 

Suarter  northerly  ;  and  on  which  there  is  only  a  fa- 
lom  and  a  half,  or,  at  moft,  two  fathom  water. 
North-west  of  the  town  is  a  little  bay,  called  la 
Caldera,  or  the  kettle,  having  four  fathom  and  a  half 
water  •,  and  is  a  very  proper  place  for  careening  fhips 
and  veflels,  as  befides  its  depth,  it  is  perfectly  defend- 
ed from  all  winds.  In  order  to  go  into  it,  you  muft 
keep  pretty  clofe  to  the  wefl:ern  fliore,  till  about  a 
third  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  where  yoo 
will  have  five  fathom  water,  (whilfl:  on  the  eaftem 
fide  of  the  fame  entrance  there  is  not  above  two  or 
three  feet)  and  then  flieer  direftly  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  bay.  When  the  fliips  are  in  they  may  moor 
with  four  cables  eafl:  and  wefl:,  in  a  fmall  bafon, 
formed  by  the  Caldera  ;  but  care  muft  be  taken  to 
keep  them  always  on  the  weftem  fide. 

North-east  of  the  town  is  the  mouth  of  a  river 
called  Cafcajal,  which  afibrds  no  frefti  water  within  a 
quarter  of  a  league  or  upwards  from  its  mouth ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  in  it  Caymanes,  or  alli- 
gators. 

The  tides  here  are  very  irregular,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  that  of  the  winds,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  this  harbour,  and  that  of  Carthage- 
na ;  except  that  here  the  fliips  muft  always  be  towed 

in, 
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in,  being  either  becalmed,  or  the  wind  direftly  againft 
them. 

From  feveral  obiervations  we  made,  both  by  the 
pole  ftar,  and  the  fun's  azimuth,  we  found  the  vari^ 
ation  of  the  needle  in  this  harbour  to  be  8°  4  eaft- 
erly. 

Among  the  mountains  which  furround  the  whole 
harbour  of  Porto  Bello,  beginning  from  St.  Philip  de 
todo  Fierro,  or  the  iron  caftle,  (which  is  fituated  on  their 
declivity)  and  without  any  decreafe  of  height,  extends 
to  the  oppolite  point,  one  is  particularly  remarkable 
by  its  fuperior  loftinefs,  as  if  defigned  to  be  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  country,  by  foretelling  every  change  of 
weather.  This  mountain,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Capiro,  ftands  at  the  utmoft  extremity  of  the  har- 
bour, in  the  road  to  Panama.  Its  t  op  is  always  co- 
vered with  clouds  of  a  denfity  and  darknefs  feldom 
feen  in  thofe  of  this  atmofphere  5  and  from  thefe^ 
which  are  called  the  capillo,  or  cap,  has  poflibly  beea 
corruptly  formed  the  name  of  Monte  Capiro.  Wheii 
thefe  clouds  thicken,  increafe  their  blacknefs,  and  fink 
bdow  their  ufual  ftation,  its  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  tem- 
peft.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  their  clearnefs  and 
-afcent,  as  certainly  indicate  the  approach  of  fair  wea- 
ther. It  muft  however  be  remembered  that  thefe 
changes  are  very  frequent,  and  very  fubitaneous.  It 
is  alfo  feldom  that  the  fummit  is  ever  obferved  clear 
from  clouds,  and  when  this  does  happen,  it  is  only, 
as  it  were,  for  an  inftant. 

The  jurifdiftion  of  the  lieutenat  general,  gover- 
nor of  Porto  Bello,  is  limited  to  the  town  and  chc 
forts  -,  the  neighbouring  country,  over  which  it  might 
be  extended,  being  full  of  mountains  covered  with  im- 
penetrable forefts,  except  a  few  valleys,  in  which  are 
thinly  fcattered  fome  farms  or  Haciendas  ;  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  not  admitting  of  any  farther  im- 
provements. 

CHAR 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  climate  of  Porto  Bcllo,   and  the  dijiempen 
which  prove  fo  fatal  to  the  crews  of  the  galUons. 

TH  E  inclemency  of  the  climate  of  Porto  Bello^ 
is  fufficiently  known  all  over  Europe.  Not  on- 
ly ftrangers  who  come  thither  are  afFefted  by  it,  but 
even  the  natives  themfelves  fufFer  in  various  manners. 
It  deftroys  the  vigour  of  nature,  and  often  untimely 
cuts  the  thread  of  Hfe.  It  is  a  current  opinion^  that 
formerly,  and  even  not  above  20  years  fince,  parturi- 
tion was  here  fo  dangerous,  that  it  was  feldom  any 
woman  did  not  die  in  childbed.  As  foon  therefore 
as  they  had  advanced  three  or  four  months  in  their 
pregnancy  they  were  fent  to  Panama,  where  they  con- 
tinued till  the  danger  of  their  delivery  was  paft.  A 
few,  indeed,  had  the  firmnefs  to  wait  their  deftiny  in 
their  own  houfes;  but  much  the  greater  number 
thought  it  moft  advifeable,  to  undertake  the  journey, 
troublefome  as  it  was,  than  to  run  fo  great  a  hazard 
of  their  lives. 

The  exceflive  love  which  a  lady  of  this  town  had 
for  her  hufband,  blended  with  a  dread  that  he  would 
forget  her  during  her  abfence,  his  employment  not  per- 
mitting him  to  accompany  her  to  Panama,  determin- 
ed her  to  fet  the  firft  example  of  afting  contrary  to 
this  general  cuftom.  The  reafons  for  hei*  fear  were 
fufficient  to  juftify  her  refolution  to  run  the  rifk  of  a 
probable  danger,  in  order  to  avoid  an  evil  wliich  Ihc 
knew  to  be  certain,  and  muft  have  embittered  the 
whole  remainder  of  her  life.  The  event  was  happy  % 
fhe  was  delivered,  and  recovered  her  former  health ; 
and  the  example  of  a  lady  of  her  rank  did  not  fail  of 
infpiring  others  with  the  like  courage,  tho'  not  found- 
ed on  the  fame  reafons  ;  till  by  degrees,  the  dread  ■ 
which  former  melancholly  cafes  had  imprefled  on  the 

mindj 
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mind,  and  gave  occafion  to  this  climate's  being  con- 
fidef ed  as  fatal*  to  pregnant  women,  was  intirely  dif- 
perfed. 

Another  opinion  equally  ftrange,  is,  that  the  ani- 
mals from  other  climates,  on  their  being  brought  to 
Porto  Bello,  ceafe  to  procreate.  The  inhabitants 
bring  inftances  of  hens  brought  from  Panama  or  Car- 
thagena,  which  immediately  on  their  arrival,  grew 
barren,  and  laid  no  more  eggs  ;  and  even  at  this  ve- 
ry time,  the  horned  cattle,  fent  from  Panama,  after 
they  have  been  here  a  fmall  time,  lofe  their  flefh  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  eatable ;  tho*  they  do  not 
want  for  plenty  of  good  pafture.  It  is  certain  that  th^re 
are  no  horfes  or  afles  bred  here,  which  tends  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  this  climate  checks  the  genera- 
tion of  creatures  produced  in  a  more  benign,  or  lefi 
noxious  air.  However  not  to  rely  on  the  common 
opinion,  we  enquired  of  fome  intelligent  perfons,  who 
differed  but  very  little  from  the  vulgar,  and  even  con- 
firmed what  they  aflerted,  by  many  known  fads,  and 
experiments  performed  by  themfelves. 

The  Hquor  in  Mr.  Reamur's  thermometer,  on  the 
4th  of  December  1735,  at  fix  in  the  morning  flood  at 
1021,  and  at  noon  rofe  to  1023. 

The  heat  here  is  exceflive,  being  augmented  by  the 
fituation  of  the  town,  which  is  furrounded  with  high 
mountains,  without  any  interval  for  the  winds,  where- 
by it  might  be  refrellied.  The  trees  on  the  moun- 
tains ftand  fo  thick,  as  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
fun  •,  and,  confequently,  hinder  them  from  drying 
the  earth  under  their  branches  ;  hence  copious  exha- 
lations, which  form  large  clouds,  and  precipitate  in  vi- 
olent torrents  of  riin  •,  but  thefe  are  no  fooner  over,  than 
the  fun  breaks  forth  afrefli,  and  fhines  with  his  for- 
mer fplendor  •,  tho'  fcarce  has  the  activity  of  his  rays 
dried  the  furface  of  the  ground,  not  covered  by  the . 
trees,  than  the  atmofphere  is  again  crowded  by  ano-  . 
ther  colleftion  of  thick  vapours,  and  the  faa  again, 

Vol,  I.  H  con- 
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concealed  ;  and  in  this  manner  it  continues  during  the 
whole  day :  the  night  is  alfo  fubjeft  to  the  like  vicif- 
fitudes  ;  but  without  the  leaft  diminution  of  the  heat 
in  either. 

These  torrents  of  rain,  which  by  their  fuddennefs 
^d  impetuofity,  feem  to  threaten  a  fecond  deluge, 
are  accompanied  with  fuch  tempefts  of  thunder  and 
lightening,  as  muft  daunt  even  the  moft  refolute ;  and 
this  dreadful  noife  is  prolonged  by  repercuflions  from 
the  caverns  of  the  mountains,  like  the  explofi'on  of  a 
cannon,  the  rumbling  of  which  is  heard  for  a  minute 
after.  To  this  may  alfo  be  added  the  howlings  and 
Ihrieks  of  the  multitudes  of  monkeys  of  all  kinds 
which  live  in  the  forefts  of  the  mountains,  and  which  arc 
never  louder,  than  when  a  man  of  war  fires  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  gun,  tho*  they  are  fo  much  ufed  to  it. 

This  continual  inclemency,  added  to  the  fatigue 
of  the  feamen  in  unloading  the  fhips,  carrying  the 
goods  on  fhore  in  barges,  and  afterwards  drawing 
them  along  on  fledges,  caufe  a  very  profufe  tranlpi- 
ration,  and  confequently  render  them  weak  and  faint-, 
and  they,  in  order  to  recruit  their  Ipirits,  have  re- 
courfe  to  brandy,  of  which  there  is,  on  thefe  occafi- 
ons,  an  incredible  confumption.  The  exceflivc  la- 
bour, immoderate  drinking,  and  the  inclemency  and 
unhealthfuln^fs  of  the  climate,  mufl:  jointly  deftroy 
the  bed  conftitutions,  and  produce  thofe  deleterious 
difeafes  fo  common  in  this  country.  They  may  well 
be  termed  deleterious,  for  the  fymptoms  of  all  are  fe- 
tal, the  patients  being  too  much  attenuated  to  make 
any  efFedual  refiftance  j  and  hence  epidemics,  and 
mortal  diftempers  are  fo  very  common. 

But  it  is  not  the  feamen  alone  who  are  fobjeft  to 
thefe  difeafes,  others  who  are  flrangers  to  the  feas,  and 
not  concerned  in  the  fatigues,  are  alfo  attacked  by 
them ;  and,  confequently,  is  a  fufficient  demonflxa- 
tibn  that  the  other  two  are  only  collateral,  tho*  they 
tend  both  to  fpread  and  inflame  the  diftemper  ^  it  be- 
ing 
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ing  evident  that  when  the  fluids  are  difpofed  to  re^ 
ceive  the  feeds  of  the  diflemper,  its  progrefs  is  more 
rapid,  and  its  attacks  more  violent.     On  fome  occali- 
ons,  phyficians  have  been  fent  for  from  Carthagjcna, 
as  being  fuppofed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
pereft  methods  of  curing  the  diftempers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  confequently,  more  able  to  recover  the  fea- 
men  ;   but  experience  has  fliewn,    that  this  intention 
has  been  fo  little  anfwered,  that  the  gallions  or  other 
European  Ihips,    which  ftay  any  time  here,   feldom 
leave  it,  without  burying  half,  or,  at  leaft,  one  third 
of  their  men  -,  and  hence  this  city  has,  with  too  much 
reafon,  been  termed  the  grave  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but 
it  may  with  much  greater  propriety  be  applied  to  thofe 
of  other  nations,  who  vifit  it.     This  remark  was  fuf- 
ficiently  confirmed  by  the  havock  made  among  the 
Englilh,  when  a  fleet  of  that  nation,  in  the  year  1 726, 
appeared  before  the  port,    with  a  view  of  making 
themfelves  mafl:ers  of,  the  treafure,    brought  thither 
from  all  parts  to  the  fair  held  at  the  arrival  of  the 
gallions,  which,    at  that  time,  by   the  death  of  the 
marquis  Grillo,    were  commanded  by  Don  Francifco 
Cornejo,  one  of  thofe  great  ofiicers  whofe  conduft  and 
refolution  have  done  honour  to  the  navy   of  Spain. 
He  ordered  the  fliips  under  his  command,  to  be  moor- 
ed in  a  line  within  the  harbour  •,    and  erefted  on  tjfc 
entrance  a  battery,    the  care  of  which  he  committed 
to  the  ofiicers  of  the  fliips ;  or  rather,  indeed,  fuper- 
intended  it  himfelf,  omitting  no  precaution,    but  vit 
fited  every  part  in  perfon.     Tliefe  preparatives  flxuck 
fuch  a  conllernation  into  the  Englifh  fleet,   tho^  of 
confiderable  force,    that,  infl:ead  of  making  any  at* 
tempt,  formed  only  a  blockade,  depending  on  being 
fupplied  with  provifions  from  Carthagena,    and  that 
famine  would  at  length  oblige  the  Spaniards  to  give 
up  what  they  at  firfl:  intended  to  acquire  by  force  ;  and 
when  the  ackniral  thou^t  himfolf  near,  the  point  of 
-obtaining  his  ends,  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon^dc-^ 
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clared  itfelf  among  his  (hips  companies,  fweeping  a- 
way  fuch  numbers,  that  within  a  (hort  time  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Jamaica,  with  the  lofs  of  above 
half  his  people. 

But  notwithftanding  the  known  inclemency  of  the 
climate  of  Porto  Bello,  and  its  general  fatality  to  the 
Europeans,  the  fquadron  of  1730,  enjoyed  there  a 
good  ftate  of  health,  tho*  the  fatigues  and  irregula- 
rities among  the  feamen  were  the  fame :  nor  was  there 
any  perceivable  change  in  the  air.  This  happy  fingu- 
larity  was  attributed  to  the  ftay  of  the  fquadron  at 
Carthagena,  '  where  they  pa(&d  the  time  of  the  epi- 
demia,  by  which  their  conftitutions  were  better  adapt- 
ed to  this  climate;  and  hience  it  appears,  that  the 
principal  caufe  of  thefe  diftempers,  flows  from  the  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  Europeans  not  being  ufed  to  it  j  and 
thus  they  either  die,  or  become  habituated  to  it,  like 
the  natives,  Creoles,  and  other  inhabitants. 


C  H  A  P.    V. 

Account  of  the  inhabitants  and  country  about  Porto 

Bello. 

IN  feveral  particulars  there  is  no  eflcntial difference 
between  Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello,  fo  that  I 
fliall  only  mention  thofe  peculiar  to  the  latter ;  and 
«dd  fome  obfervations  tending  to  a  convey  more  exad 
knowledge  of  this  country. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Bello,  by 
reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  and  the  inclemency  of  its  cli- 
mate, is  very  inconfiderable,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
thefe  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  there  being  fcarce  thir- 
ty white  families ;  thofe  who  by  commerce  or  their 
eftates  are  in  eafy  circumftances,  removing  to  Pana- 
ma. So  that  thofe  only  ftay  at  Porto  Bello,  whofc 
employments  oblige  them  to  it ;   as  the  governor  of 
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^ieutenant-general,  the  commanders  of  the  forts,  the 
civil  officers  of  the  crown,  the  officers  and  foldiers 
of  the  garrifons,  the  alcaldes  in  office,  and  of  the 
harmandad,  and  the  town-clerk.  During  our  (lay- 
here  the  garrifons  of  the  forts  confided  of  about  125 
men,  being  detachments  from  Panama,  and  thefe, 
tho*  coming  from  a  place  fo  near,  are  affefted  to  luch 
a  degree,  that  in  lefs  than  a  month,  they  are  fo  atte- 
nuated as  to  be  unable  to  do  any  duty,  till  tuftom 
again  reftores  them  to  their  ftrength.  None  of  thefe, 
or  of  the  natives  of  ,the  country,  above  the  Mulatto 
clafs,  ever  fettle  here,  thinking  it  a  difgrace  to  live 
in  it.  A  certain  proof  of  its  unhealthinefs,  fince  thofe 
to  whom  it  gave  birth  forfake  it. 

In  manners  and  cuftoms,  the  inhabitants  of  Porto 
Bello,  refemble  thofe  of  Carthagena,  except  that  the 
latter  are  more  free  and  generous,  ;hofe  in  the  parts 
round  Porto  Bello  being  accufed  of  avarice ;  a  vice 
indeed  natural  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries. 

Provisions  are  fcarce  at  Porto  Bello,  and,  confe- 
quently  dear,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the  gal- 
lions  and  the  fair ;  when  there  is  a  neceffity  for  a  fup- 
ply  from  Carthagena,  and  Pananria.  From  the  for- 
mer are  brought  maize,  rice,  cafava,  hogs,  poultry, 
and  roots ;  and  from  the  latter,  cattle.  The  only 
thing  in  plenty  here  is  fifh,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety  and  very  good.  It  alfo  abounds  in  fugar 
canes,  fo  that  the  chacaras,  or  farm  houfes,  if  they 
may  be  fo  called,  are  built  of  them.  They  have  al- 
fo ingenios  for  making  fugar  and  molofles,  and  from 
the  latter  brandy. 

Fresh  water  pours  down  in  ftreams  from  the 
mountains,  fome  running  without  the  town,  and  o- 
thers  croffing  it.  '  Thefe  waters  are  very  light  and 
digeftive,  and,  in  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  them,  good  to 
create  an  appetite  •,  qualities,  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries would  be  very  valuable,  are  here  pernicious. 
This  country  feems  fo  curfed  by  nature,  that  what  is 
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in  itfelf  good,  becomes  here  dcllruftive.  For  doubt" 
lefs  this  water  is  too  fine  and  a6tive  for  the  ftomachs 
of  the  inhabitants  •,  and  thus  produces  dyfenteries, 
the  laft  ftage  of  all  other  diftempers,  and  which  the 
patient  very  feldom  furvives.  Thefe  rivulets,  in  their 
defcent  from  the  mountains,  form  httle  refervoirs  or 
ponds,  whofe  coolnefs  is  increafed  by  the  fhade  of  the 
trees,  and  in  thefe  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towrt 
bathe  themfelves  conftantly  every  day  at  eleven  in  the. 
morning ;  and  the  Europeans  fail  not  to  follow  an  ex- 
ample, fo  pleafant  and  conducive  to  health. 

As  thefe  forefts  almoft  border  on  the  houfes  of  the 
town,  the  tigers  often  make  incurfions  into  the  ftreets, 
during  the  night,  carrying  oiF  fowls,  dogs,  and  other 
domeftic  creatures  •,    and  fometimes  even  boys  have 
fallen  a  prey  to.  them  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  ravenous 
beafts,  which  provide  themfelves  with  food  in  this 
inanner,   are  afterwards  known  to  delpife  what  the 
iForefts  afford,  and  that  after  tailing  human  flefh,  they 
flight  that  of  beafts.     Befides  the  fnares  ufually  laid 
for  them,  the  Negroes  and  Mulattoes,  who  fell  wood 
in  the  forefts  of  the  mountains,  are  very  dextrous  in 
cncountring  the  tiger ;  and  fome  even  on  account  of 
the  (lender  reward,  feek  them  in  their  retreats.     The 
arms  in  this  combat,  feemingly  fo  dangerous  are  only  a 
lance,  of  two  or  three  yards  in  length,  made  of  a  ve- 
ry ftrong  wood,  with  the  point  of  the  fame  hardened 
in  the  fire  •,  and  a  kind  of  cimeter  about  three  quarters 
of  ^  yard  in  length.     Thus  armed  they  ftay   till  the 
c/^ature  makes  an  affault  on  the  left  arm,  which  holds 
the  lance,  and  is  wraped  up  in  a  fhort  cloak  of  bays. 
Sometimes  the  tiger,  aware  of  the  danger,  feems  to 
decline  the  combat ;  but  his  antagonift  provokes  him 
with  a  flight  touch  of  the  lance,  in  order,  while  he  is 
defending  himfelf,  to  ftrike  a  fure  blow  ;  for  as  foon 
as  the  creature  feels  the  lance,    he   grafps  it  with 
one  of  his  paws,    and  with  the  other  ftrikes  at  the 
arm  which  hold;s  it.     Then  it  is  that  the  perfon  nimb- 
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ly  aims  a  blow  with  his  cimeter,  which  he  kept  con- 
cealed in  the  other  hand,  and  hamftrings  the  creature, 
which  immediately  draws,  back  enraged,  but  returns 
to  the  charge  ;  when  receiving  another  fuch  ftroke,  h 
totally  deprived  of  his  moft  dangerous  weapons,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  moving.  After  which  the  perfon 
kills  him  at  his  leifure,  and  ftripping  off  the  flcin,  cutting 
off  the  head,  and  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  returns  to  the 
town,  diiplaying  thefe  as  the  trophies  of  his  viftory. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  animals  in  this  country, 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  perico  ligero,  or 
nimble  peter,  an  ironical  name  givefi  it  on  account  of 
its  extreme  fluggilhnefs  and  floth/'  It  refembles  a 
middling  monkey  in  fliape,  but  of  a  wretched  appear- 
ance, the  fkin  of  it  being  of  a  greyifh  brown  and  all 
over  corrugated,  and  the  legs  and  feet  without  any 
hair.  He  is  fo  lumpifh  as  not  to  ftand  in  need  of  ei- 
ther chain  or  hutch,  for  he  never  ftirs  till  com- 
pelled by  hunger ;  and  fhews  no  manner  of  apprehen- 
fion  either  of  men  or  wild  beafts.  When  he  moves^ 
every  effort  is  attended  with  fuch  a  plaintive,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  difagreeable  a  cry  as  at  once  pro- 
duces pity  and  difguft  ;  and  this  even  in  the  flightefl; 
motion  of  the  head,  legs,  or  feet ;  proceeding  prob^ 
ably  from  a  general  contraction  of  tjie  mufcles  and 
nerves  of  his  body,  which  puts  him  to  an  extreme 
pain,  when  he  endeavours  to  move  them*  In  this 
difagreeable  cry  confifts  his  whole  defence ;  for,  it  be- 
ing natural  to  him  to  fly  at  the  firft  hoftile  approach  of 
any  beaft,  he  makes  at  every  motion  fuch  howlingjs 
as  are  even  infupportable  to  his  purfuer,  who  iboa 
quits  him  and  even  flies  beyond  the  hearing^^^Ws  hor- 
rid noife.  Nor  is  it  only  during  the  time  hft  ii^  in  mo- 
tion that  he  makes  thefe  cries ;  he  repeats  theni  wJiilc 
he  refts  himfelf,  coptinuing  a  long  time  motionlels 
before  he  takes  another  march.  The  food  of  this  crea- 
ture is  generally  wild  fruits,  and  when  he  can  find 
none  on  the  ground,  looks  out  for  a  tree  well  loaded, 
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which,  with  a  great  deal  of  pains  he  climbs  ;  and,  in 
order  to  fave  himfelf  fuch  another  toilfome  afcent, 
plucks  off  all  the  fruit,  throwing  them  on  the  ground ; 
2f\d  to  avoid  the  pain  of  defcending  the  tree,  forms 
himfelf  into  a  ball,  and  drops  from  the  branches.  At 
the  foot  of  this  tree  he  continues  till  all  the  fruits  are 
confumed,  never  ftirring  till  hunger  forces  him  to  feek 
again  for  food. 

Serpents  are  here  as  numerous  and  deadly  as  at 
Carthagena ;    and  toads  innumerable,  fwarming  not 
only  in  the  damp  and  marfhy  places,    as   in  other 
countries,    but  even  in  the  ftreets,  courts  of  houfes, 
and  all  open  places  in  general.     The  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  their  appearance  after  the  leaft  fhower,  has 
induced  fome  to  imagine,  that  every  drop  of  water  be- 
comes a  toad  ;  and  tho*  they  alledge,  as  a  proof,  the 
extraordinary  increafe  of  them  on  the  fmalleft  fhow- 
er, their  opinion  does  not  feem  to  me  well  founded. 
It  is  evident  that  thefe  reptiles  abound  both  in  the  fo- 
refls  and  neighbouring  rivers,  and  even  in  the  town 
itfelf,  and  produce  a  prodigious  quantity  of  animal- 
cula,  from  whence,  according  to  the  befl  naturalifls, 
thefe  reptiles  are  formed.     Thefe  animalcula  either 
rife  in  the  vapours,  which  form  the  rains,  and  fall- 
ing together  with  it  on  the  ground,  which  is  extreme- 
ly heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  or  being  already 
depofited  in  it  by  the  toads,  grow,  and  become  ani- 
mated, in  no  lefs  numbers  than  were  formerly  feen  in 
Europe.     But  fome  of  them  which  appear  after  rains 
being  fo  large,    as  to  meafure  fix  inches  in  length, 
they  cannot  be  imagined   the  effect  of  an  inftantane- 
cus  produ6tion  ;  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  from 
my  own  obfervations,  that  this  part  of  the  country  be- 
ing remarkably  moifl,  is  very  well  adapted  to  nourifh 
•  the  breed  of  thofe  creatures,  which  love  watery  places  ; 
and  therefore  avoid  thofe  parts  of  the  ground  expofed 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  feeking  others  where  the  earth 
-i$  .fpft,    and  there  form  themfelves  cavities  in  the 
'     -  ^  ground 
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ground  to  enjoy  the  moifture ;  and  as  the  lurface  over 
them  is  generally  dry,  the  toads  are  not  perceived  •,  but 
no  fooner  does  it  begin  to  rain,  than  they  leave  their 
retreats,  to  come  at  the  water  which  is  their  fupreme  de- 
light ;  and  thus  fill  the  ftreets  and  open  places.  Hence 
the  vulgar  opinion,  had  its  rife,  that  the  drops  of  rain 
were  transformed  into  toads.  When  it  has  rained  in. 
the  night,  the  ftreets  and  fquares  in  the  morning 
feem  paved  with  thefe  reptiles ;  fo  that  you  cannot 
ftep  without  treading  on  them,  which  fometimes  ispro- 
jduftive  of  troublefome  bites  -,'  for  befides  their  porfon, 
they  are  large  enough  for  their  teeth  to  be  feverely 
felt.  Some  we  have  already  obferved  to  be  fix  inches 
long,  and  this  is,  indeed,  their  general  meafure  ;  and 
there  are  fuch  numbers  of  them,  that  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  difmal  than  their  croakings,  during 
the  night,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  woods  and  ca* 
verns  of  the  mountains. 
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Of  the  trade  of  Porto  Bello. 

TH  E  town  of  Porto  Bello,  fo  thinly  inhabited 
by  reafon  of  its  noxious  air,  the  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  barrennefs  of  its  foil,  becomes,  at  the 
time  of  the  gallions,  one  of  the  moft  populous  places 
in  all  South  America.  Its  fituation  on  the  ifthmus, 
betwixt  the  fouth  and  north  fea,  the  goodnefs  of  its 
harbour,  and  its  fmall  diftance  from  Panama,  have 
given  it  the  preference  for  the  rendezvous  of  the 
joint  commerce  of  Spain  and  Peruj  at  its  fair. 

On  advice  being  received  at  Carthagena,  that  the 
Peru  fleet  had  unloaded  at  Panama,  the  gallions  make 
the  beft  of  their  way  to  Porto  Bello,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  diftempers  which  have  their  fource  from  idlenefs. 
The  concourfe  of  people  on  this  occafion  is  fuch,  as 

to 
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to  raife  the  rent  of  lodgings  to  an  exccflive  degree ; 
a  middling  chamber,  with  a  clofet,  lets,  during  the 
fair,  for  a  thoufand  crowns,  and  fome  large  houfes^ 
for  four,  five,  or  fix  thoufand. 

The  fhips  are  no  fooner  moored  in  the  harbour, 
than  the  firil  work  is  to  eredl  in  the  fquare,  a  tent 
made  of  the  fhip's  fails,  for  receiving  its  cai^go  i  at 
which  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  are  prefent,  in  or- 
der to  find  their  bails,  by  the  marks  which  diftingiiifh 
them.  Thefe  bails  are  drawn  on  fledges,  to  their  reC- 
peftive  places,  by  the  crew  of  every  ihip,  and  the 
money  given  them  for  this  labour,  is  proportionally 
divided. 

Whilst  the  feamen  and  European  traders  arc  thus 
employed,  the  land  is  covered  with  droves  of  mules 
from  Panama,  each  drove  confifting  of  above  an 
hundred,  loaded  with  chefls  of  gold  and  filver,  on  ac- 
count of  the  merchants  of  Peru.  Some  unload  them 
at  the  exchange,  others  in  the  middle  of  the  Iquare ; 
yet  amidft  the  hurry  and  confufion  of  fuch  crouds,  no 
theft,  lofs,  or  difturbance  is  ever  known.  He  who 
has  feen  this  place  during  the  tiempo  muerto,  or  dead 
time,  folitary,  poor,  and  a  perpetual  filence  reigning 
every- where  -,  the  harbour  quite  empty,  and  every 
place  wearing  a  melanchoUy  alpeft ;  muft  be  filled 
with  aftonilhment  at  the  fudden  change,  to  fee  the 
buftling  multitudes,  every  houfe  crowded,  the  iquaie 
and  ftreets  encumbered  with  bails  and  chefls  of  gold 
and  filver  of  all  kinds  ;  the  harbour  full  of  fliips  and 
veflels,  fome  bringing  by  the  way  of  Rio  de  Chape, 
the  goods  of  Peru,  as  cacao,  quinquina,  or  jefuits 
bark.  Vicuna  wool,  and  bezoar  fl:ones  ;  others  com- 
ing from  Carthagena,  loaded  with  provifions;  and 
thus  a  fpot,  at  all  other  times  detefted  for  its  dele- 
terious qualities,  becomes  the  ftaple  of  the  riches  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  *  and  the  fcene  of  one  of  the 
•mofl:  confiderable  branches  of  commerce  in  the  whole 
^arth. 
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The  fliips  being  unloaded  and  the  merchants  of 
Peru,  together  with  the  prefident  of  Panama,  ar- 
rived, the  fair  comes  under  dehberation.  And  for 
this  purpofe  the  deputies  of  the  feveral  parties,  repair 
on  board  the  commodore  of  the  gallions,  where,  in 
prefence  of  the  commodore  and  the  prefident  of  Pa- 
nama, the  former  as  patron  of  the  Europeans,  and 
the  latter  of  the  Peruvians,  the  prices  of  the  feveral 
kinds  of  merchandizes  are  fettled> ;  and  all  prelimina- 
ries being  adjufted  in  three  or  four  meetings,  the  con- 
trails are  figned,  and  made  public,  that  every  one 
may  conform  himfelf  to  them  in  the  fale  of  his  efFe6ts. 
Thus  all  fraud  is  precluded.  The  purchafes  and  fales, 
as  likewife  the  exchanges  of  money  are  tranfafted  by 
brokers,  both  from  Spain  and  Peru.  After  this  eve- 
ry one  begins  to  difpofe  of  his  goods  ;  the  Spanifli  bro* 
kers,  imbarking  their  chcfts  of  money,  and  thofe  d£ 
Peru  fending  away  the  goods  they  have  purchafed  in 
veflels  called  chatas  and  bongos,  up  the  river  Chagre ; 
and  thus  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello  ends. 

Formerly  this  fair  was  limited  to  no  particular 
time  ;  but  as  a  long  flay,  in  fuch  a  fickly  place,  ex- 
tremely affefted  the  health  -of  the  traders,  his  catho- 
lic majefty  tranfmitted  an  order,  that  the  fair  Ihould 
not  1  aft  above  forty  days,  reckoning  from  that  in 
which  the  fhips  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour ; 
and  that,  if  in  this  fpace  of  time,  the  merchants  could 
not  agree  in  their  rates,  thofe  of  Spain  ftiould  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  their  goods  up  the  country  to  Peru  ; 
and  accordingly  the  commodore  of  the  gallions  has  or- 
ders to  re-imbark  them,  and  return  to  Carthagena-; 
but  otherwife  by  virtue  of  a  compaft  between  the  mer- 
chants of  both  kingdoms,  and  ratified  by  the  king, 
no  Spanifli  trader  is  to  fend  his  goods,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, beyond  Porto  Bello :  and,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  of  Peru  cannot  fend  remittances  to  Spain  for 
purchafing  goods  there. 

Whilst  the  Englifli  were  permitted  to  fend  aii 
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annual  fhip  called,  navio  de  permifib,  fhe  uied  to 
bring  to  the  fair,  a  very  large  cargo  on  her  own  ac- 
count,' never  failing  firft  to  touch  at  Jamaica,  lb  that 
her  loading  alone  was  more  than  half  of  all  thofe 
brought  by  the  gallions ;  for  befides,  that  her  burthen 
fo  far  exceeded  five  hundred  Spanifh  tuns,  that  it  was 
even  more  than  nine  hundred,  (he  had  no  provifions, 
water,  or  other  things,  which  fill  a  great  part  of  the 
hold ;  (he  indeed  took  them  in  at  Jamaica,  from 
whence  fhe  was  attended  by  five  or  fix  finallpr  veflels, 
loaded  with  goods,  which  when  they,  arrived  near 
Porto  Bello,  were  put  on  board  her,  and  the  provifi- 
ons removed  into  the  tenders  ;  by  which  artifice  that 
fingle  ftiip  was  made  to  carry  more  than  five  or  fix  of 
the  largeft  gallions ;  and  this  nation  having  a  free 
trade,  and  felling  cheaper  than  the  Spaniards,  that  in- 
dulgence was  of  infinite  detriment  to  the  conunercc 
of  Spain. 

In  the  dead  time,  all  the  trade  ftirring  here,  con- 
fifts  in  provifions  from  Carthagena  ;  and  cacao  and 
quinquina,  down  the  river  chagre  :  die  former  is 
carried  in  fmall  veflels  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  quin- 
quina either  depofited  in  warehoufes,  or  put  on  board 
ftiips,  which,  with  permiflion,  come  from  Spain  to 
Nicaraqua,  and  Honduras  -,  thefe  (hips  alfo  take  in 
cacao.  Some  fmail  veflels  likewife  come  from  the 
iflands  of  Cuba,  La  Trinidad,  and  St.  Domingo,  and 
with  cacao  and  rum. 

Whilst  the  afliento  of  Negroes  fubfifl:ed  either  with 
the  French  or  Englifli,  one  of  their  principal  fadtories 
was  fettled  here,  and  was  of  confiderable  advantage 
to  its  commerce,  as  being  the  channel  by  which  not 
only  Panama  was  fupplied  with  Negroes,  but  from 
whence  they  were  fent  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Peru ; 
On  which  account  the  agents  of  the  afliento  were  al*. 
lowed  to  bring  with  them  fuch  a  quantity  of  provifi^ 
ons  as  was  thought  neceflary  both  for  their  own  ufc, 
and  their  flaves  of  both  fcxes, 
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Voyage  up  the  Chagre,  and  yourney  from  Crucee 

to  Panama  by  land. 

AS  it  had  always  been  our  fixed  defign  to  ftay  no 
longer  than  abfolutely  neceflary  in  any  place, 
till  we  had  anfwered  the  great  end  of  our  commifli- 
on,  our  ardour  to  enter  upon  it,  together  with  a  de- 
fire  of  qmtting  this  dangerous  climat^  induced  us  to- 
make  the  utmoft  dilpatch.  In  order  to  this  we  fent 
advice  from  Porto  Bello,  to  Don  Dionfio  Martinez  dc 
la  Vega,  prefident  of  Panama^  of  our  arrival,  the  mo- 
tives of  our  voyage,  and  other  circumftances,  toge- 
ther with  his  majefty's  orders  relating  to  the  affiftance 
to  be  given  us  by  all  his  officers ;  adding  our  requcfts 
that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  fend  one  or  two  of  thofe  vef- 
fcls  ufed  on  the  Chagre,  to  bring  us  to  Panama,  it  being 

imprafti- 
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imprafticable  for  us  to  travel  thither  by  land,  as  fome 
of  the  inftruments  were  too  large  for  the  narrow  crag- 
gy roads  in  many  parts,  and  others  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  carried  on  mules.  This  gentleman,  who 
has  always  fhewn  a  remarkable  zeal  for  every  thing 
dignified  with  his  majefly's  name,  was  not  in  the  leaft 
wanting  on  this  occafion  -,  and  his  polite  anfwer,  which 
fully  anfwered  our  moft  fanguine  hopes,  was  followed 
by  two  veflels,  difpatched  to  Porto  Bello.  Immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival,  we  put  on  board  the  inftru- 
ments and  baggage  belonging  both  to  the  French  gen- 
tlemen and  ourfelves  -,  and  on  the  2 2d  of  Decem- 
ber 1735,  departed  from  Porto  Bello. 

Th  e  land  wind  being  contrary  to  us,  we  rowed  out 
of  Porto  Bello  harbour ;  but  the  brifas  fetting  in  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  both  veflels  got  under  fail,  and 
a  frefli  gale,  brought  us,  at  four  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chagre,  where 
we  landed  at  the  cuftom-houfe  ;  and  the  next  day  we 
began  to  row  up  the  river. 

On  the  24th  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  the  force  of  our  oars  being  too  weak 
to  ftem  the  current,  we  were  obliged  to  fet  the  veflels 
along  with  poles.  At  a  quarter  after  one  in  the  af- 
ternoon, we  meafured  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and 
found  it  ten  toifes  and  one  foot  in  forty  feconds  and  a 
half.  In  this  flow  toilfome  manner  we  proceeded  till 
the  27th  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  when  we  arrived 
at  Cruces,  the  landing  place,  about  five  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  Pantma.  "As  we  advanced  up  the  river, 
we  found  a  great  increafe  in  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  on  the  25th  was  ten  toifes  in  26  feconds 
and  a  half :  On  the  2  6th  at  the  place,  where  we  an- 
chored for  that  night,  ten  toifes  in  fourteen  feconds  and 
a  half ;  and  on  the  27th  at  the  town  of  Cruces,  the 
fame  fpace  in  fixteen  feconds.  Confequently  the  great- 
eft  velocity  of  the  water  is  283  toifes,  or,  about  a 
league  in  an  hour. 

This 
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This  river,  which  was  fornnierly  called  Lagartos^ 
from  the  number  of  alligators  in  it,  tho*  now  better 
known  by  that  of  Chagre,  has  its  fource  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Cruces.  Its  mouth,  which  is  in  the  north 
fea,  in  9^^  i8'  40"  N.  latitude,  and  295*  6'  longitude^ 
from  the  meridian  of  TenerifFe,  was  difcovered  by 
Lopez  de  Olano.  Diego  de  Alrites  difcovered  that 
part  of  it  where  Cruces  is  fituated  ;  but  the  firft  Spa- 
niard who  failed  down  it,  to  reconnoitre  it  to  its 
mouth,  was  captain  Hernando  de  la  Serna,  in  the  year 
1527.  '  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  a  fort  fituated  on 
a  deep  rock  on  the  eaft  fide  near  the  fea  fhore.  This 
fort  is  called  San  Lorenzo  de  Chagres,  has  a  com- 
mandant, and  a  lieutenant,  both  appointed  by  his  ma- 
jefly,  and  the  garrifon  is  draughted  from  Panama. 

About  eight  toifes  from  the  above  fort,  is  a  town 
of  the  fame  name.  The  houfes  are  principally  of  reeds, 
and  the  inhabitants  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Mefti- 
zos.  They  are  a  brave  and  aftive  people,  and  on  oc- 
cafion  take  up  arms  to  the  number  of  triple  the  ufual, 
garrifon  of  the  fort. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  facing  it,  on  a  low  and  level 
ground.  Hands  the  royal  cuftom-houfe,  where  an  ao- 
count  is  taken  of  all  goods  going  up  the  Chagre.  Here 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  120  toifes,  but  grows 
narrower  gradually  as  you  approach  its  fource.  At 
Cruces,  the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  it  is 
only  twenty  toifes  broad  ;  the  neareft  diftance  between 
this  town  and  the  mouth  is  2 1  miles,  and  the  bearing 
N.  W.  7°  24  wefterly ;  but  the  di^nce  meafured 
along  the  feveral  windings  of  the  river,  is  no  lels  than 
43  miles. 

It  breeds  a  great  numbers^bf-caymanes  or  alliga- 
tors ;  creatures  often  feen  on  its  banks,  which 
are  impalfable  both  on  account  of  the  clofenefs  of 
the  trees,  and  the  buQies  which  cover  the  ground, 
as  it  were  with  thorns.  Some  of  thefe  trees,  efpeci- 
ally  the  cedar,  are  ufed  in  making  the  canoes  or  ban- 

jas. 
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jas,  employed  on  the  river.  Many  of  them  being  un- 
dermined by  the  water,  are  thrown  down  by  the  fwell* 
ings  of  the  river  j  but  the  prodigious  magnitude  of 
the  trunk,  and  their  large  and  extenfive  branches,  hin- 
der them  from  being  carried  away  by  the  current  ^ 
fo  tliat  they  remain  near  their  original  fituation,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  and  even  danger  of  the  veflels  ; 
tor  the  greateft  part  of  them  being  under  water,  a 
veflel  by  ftriking  fuddenly  on  them,  is  frequently  over- 
fet.  Another  obftruftion  to  the  navigation  of  this  ri- 
ver is  the  races,  or  fwift  currents,  over  the  (hallows, 
where  thofe  veflels,  tho'  built  for  that  purpofe,  cannot 
proceed  for  want  of  a  lufRcient  quantity  of  water  ;  fo 
that  they  are  obliged  to  be  lightened  till  they  have 
pafl[ed  the  fliallow. 

The  barks  employed  on  this  river  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  chatas  and  bongos,  called  in  Peru,  bonques.  The 
firft  are  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  of  timber,  like 
barks,  and  of  a  great  breadth,  that  they  may  draw 
but  Httle  water  -,  they  carry  fix  or  feven  hundred  quin- 
tals. The  bongos  are  formed  out  of  one  piece  of 
wood,  and  it  is  farprizing  to  think  there  Ihould  be 
trees  of  fuch  a  prodigious  bulk,  fome  of  them  being 
eleven  Paris  feet  broad,  and  carrying  conveniently 
four  or  five  hundred  quintals.  Both  forts  have  a  ca- 
bin at  the  fl:ern  for  the  conveniency  of  the  paflengers, 
and  a  kind  of  awning  fupported  with  wooden  ftanch- 
cons  reaching  to  the  head,  and  a  partition  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  is  alfo  continued  the  whole  length  of  the 
veflel ;  and  ove^,  the  whole,  when  the  veflfel  is  loaded, 
are  laid  hides,  that  the  goods  may  not  be  damaged  by 
the  violence  of  the  rains,  which  are  very  frequent  here. 
Each  of  thefe  require,  befides  the  pilot,  at  leafl:  eight- 
een, or  twenty  robufl:  Negroes  j  for  without  fuch  a 
number,  they  would  not  be  able,  in  going  up,  40 
make  any  way  againft  the  current. 

All  the  forefl:s  and  woods  near  this  river  arc  full 

of  wild  beafts,  efpecially  different  kinds  of  monkeys. 
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They  are  of  various  colours,  as  black,  brown,  red- 
ilh,  and  ftriated  -,  there  is  alfo  the  fame  diverfity  in 
their  fize  ;  fome  being  a  yard  long,  others  about  half 
a  yard,  and  others  fcarce  one  third.  The  flelh  of  all 
thefe  different  kinds  is  highly  valued  by  the  Negroes, 
elpecially  that  of  the  red  •,  but  however  delicate  the 
meat  may  be,  the  fight  of  them  is,  1  think,  enough 
to  make  the  appetite  abhor  them ;  for,  when  dead, 
they  are  fcalded  in  order  to  take  of  the  hair,  whence 
the  fkin  is  contracted  by  the  heat,  and  when  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  looks  perfeftly  white,  and  very^ 
greatly  refemblcs  a  child  of  about  two  or  three  years  of 
age,  when  crying.  This  refemblance  is  (hocking  to 
humanity,  yet  the  fcarcity  of  other  food  in  many  parts 
of  America,  renders  the  flefh  of  thefe  creatures  valua- 
ble •,  and  not  only  the  Negroes,  but  the  Creoles^  and 
Europeans  themfelves,  make  no  fcruple  of  eating  it. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  excel  the  profpefts 
which  the  rivers  of  this  country  exhibit.  The  moft 
fenile  imagination  of  a  painter  can  never  equal  thei 
magnificence  of  the  rural  landfcapes  here  drawn  by  the 
pencil  of  nature.  The  groves  which  Ihade  the  plains, 
and  extend  their  branches  to  the  river ;  the  various 
dimeniions  of  the  trees,  which  cover  thfe  eminences  ; 
the  texture  of  their  leaves  •,  the  figure  of  their  fruits, 
and  the  various  colours  they  exhibit ;  form  a  moft  de*- 
lightful  fcene,  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  creatures  with  which  it  is  diverfifi- 
ed.  The  different  fpecies  of  monkeys,  fkipping  irt 
troops  from  tree  to  tree,  hanging  from  the  branches, 
and  in  other  places  fix  eight  or  more,  of  them  linked 
together  in  order  to  pafs  a  river,  and  the  dams  with 
their  young  on  their  fhoulders,  throwing  themfelves 
into  odd  poftures,  making  a  thoufand  grimaces,  will 
perhaps  appear  fictitious  to  thofe  who  have  not  aftu- 
ally  ken  it :  but  if  the  birds  are  confidered,  our  rea- 
fon  for  admiration  will  be  greatly  augmented.     For 

befides  thofc  ^eady  mentioned  (boofc  i.  chap,  vii.) 
Vol.  I.  I  and 
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and  which  from  their  great  abundance,  feem  to  have 
had  their  origin  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  here  are  a 
great  variety  of  others,  alfo  eatable ;  as  the  wild  and 
royal  peacock,  the  turtle  dove,  and  the  heron.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  four  or  five  different  fpecies,  fome  en- 
tirely white;  others  of  the  fame  colour,  except. the 
neck  and  fome  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  red;  o- 
thers  black,  only  the  neck,  tips  of  the  wings  and  the 
belly  white  ;  and  fome  with  other  mixture  of  colours ; 
and  all  differing  in  fize.  The  fpecies  firft  mentioned 
are  the  leaft  ;  and  the  white  mixed  with  black,  the 
largeft  and  moft  palatable.  The  flefh  of  peacocks, 
pheafants  and  other  kinds  is  alfo  very  delicate.  The 
trees  along  the  banks  of  this  river,  are  furprizingly 
loaded  with  fruit ;  but  the  pine-apples,  both  for  beau- 
ty, largenefs,  flavour  and  fragrancy,  excel  thole  of 
all  other  countries,  and  are  highly  efteemed  in  all  parts 
of  America. 

On  our  arrival  at  Cruces  we  went  on  flibre,  and 
were  entertained  by  the  alcalde  of  the  town,  whofe 
houfe  was  that  of  the  cuftoms,  where  an  account  is 
taken  of  all  goods  brought  up  the  river.  Having, 
with  all  poffible  difpatch,  got  every  thing  ready  for 
our  journey  to  Panama,  on  the  29th  at  half  an  hour 
after  eleven  in  the  morning  we  fet  out,  and  reached 
that  city  by  three  quarters  after  fix  in  the  evening. 
We  made  it  our  firft  bufinefs  to  wait  on  the  prefidcnt, 
a  mark  of  relpeft  due  not  only  to  his  dignity,  but  alio 
to  the  many  civilities  he  had  fhcwn  us.  This  wor- 
thy gentleman  received  us  all,  and  pardcularly  the 
foreigners,  in  the  moft  cordial  and  endearing  manner. 
He  alfo  recommended  to  all  the  king*s  officers,  and 
other  perfons  of  the  firft  diftin6bion  in  the  city,  not  to 
be  wanting  in  any  good  office,  pr  mark  or  efteem : 
A  behaviour  which  fhewed  at  once  the  wei^t  of  the 
royal  orders,  and  his  zeal  to  execute  his  ibvereigns 
pleafure. 

SoM£  indi^nfable  preparations,  which  were  to  be 

made 
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made  for  the  profecution  of  our  journey,  detained  us 
longer  at  Panama  than  we  expedted.  We^  however, 
employed  our  time  to  the  beft  advantage,  making 
feveral  obfervations,  particularly  on  the  latitude  and 
the  pendulum  ;  but  the  proximity  of  jupiter  At  that 
time  to  the  fun,  hindered  us  from  fettling  the  longi- 
tude. I  alfo  employed  myfelf  in  taking  a  plan  of  the 
place,  with  all  its  fortifications,  and  adjacent  coaft. 
At  length,  all  things  being  in  readinefs,  we  embark- 
ed without  any  farther  Ipfe  of  time. 


U*Jbi 
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Defcription  ofthecityofVzxizmoL* 

PAnama  is  built  on  an  ifthmus  of  the  fame  name, 
the  coaft  of  which  is  wafhed  by  the  fouth  fea» 
From  the  obfervations  we  made  liere  we  found  the  la- 
titude of  this  city  to  be  8*"  57'  48"4-  north.  With  re- 
gard to  its  longitude  there  are  various  opinions,  noncf 
of  the  aftronomers  having  been  able  from  obfervati- 
ons made  on  the  fpot  to  alcertain  it  -,  fo  that  it  is  ftill 
doubtful  whether  it  lies  on  the  eaft  or  weft  fide  of  the 
meridian  of  Porto  Bello.  The  French  geographers 
will  have  it  to  lie  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  accordingly 
have  placed  it  fo  in  their  maps  ;  but,  in  thofe  of  the. 
Spaniards,  it  is  on  the  weft  fide :  and  I  conceive 
the  latter,  from  the  frequent  journeys  they  make 
from  one  place  to  the  other,  may  be  concluded  to 
have  a  m6re  intimate  knowledge  of  their  refpcdtiyc 
fituations  j  whereas  the  former  being  ftrangers  in  ^ 
great  meafure,  to  thofe  places,  have  not  the  opportu-^ 
nity  of  making  fo  frequent  obfervations.  I  allow  in- 
deed, that  among  the  Spaniards  who  make  this  litjtle 
journey,  the  number  is  exceeding  fmall  of  thofe,  who 
have  either  capacity  or  inclination  for  forming  a  well- 
grounded  judgment  pf  the  road  they  travel,  but  there 

I  a  have 
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have  been  alfo  many  expert  pilots,  and  other  perfons 
of  curiofity,  who  have  employed  theu*  attention  on  it ; 
and  from  their  report  the  fituation  of  the  city  has  been 
determined.     This  opinion  is  in  fome  meafure  con- 
firmed by  our  courfe,  the  direction  of  which  on  the 
river,  fix)m  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Cruces,  was  eaft 
6"*  1 5'  foutherly ;  and  the  diftance  being  2 1    mileSy 
the  difference  between  the  two  meridians  is  20  mi- 
nutes, the  diftance  Chagre  is  fituated  to  the  weft  of 
Cruces.     We  muft  alfo  confider  the  diftance  between 
Porto  Bello  and  Chagre.     During  the  firft  two  hours 
and  a  half  we  failed  a  league  and  a  half  an  hour ; 
wlien  the  land  breeze  fpringing  up,    we  failed  two 
hagues   an   hour,    for    feven    hours;    which   in  all 
mikes    18   leagues;    and  the  whole- courfe  having 
been  very   nearly  weft,    the  difference  of  longitude 
muft  have  been  44  miles  ;  or  41,  allowing  for  what 
might  have  been  wanting  of  a  due  weft  courfe ;  and 
from  this  again  fubtrafting  the   20   minutes  which 
Cruces  lies  to  the  eaft  of  Chagre,  the  rcfult  is,  that 
Cruces  is  fituated  twenty-one  minutes  to  the  weftward 
of  Porto  Bello.     To  this  laft  refult  muft  be  added  the 
diftance  of  meridians  between  Cruces  and  Panama, 
the  bearing  of  which  is  near  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  and 
reckoning  that  v/e  travelled,  on  account  of  the  rough- 
nefs  and  cragginefs  of  the  road,  only  three  quarters 
of  a  league  an  hour,  during  the  feven  hours,    the 
whole  is  14  miles,  and  confequently  the  diflference  of 
meridians,  i  o  minutes  and  a  half.     Confequently  Pa- 
nama is  fituated  about  30  minutes  weft  of  Porto  Bello ; 
and  the  Spanifli  artifts  nearer  the  truth  than  the  French. 
Th  e  firft  difcovery  of  Panama  the  Spaniards  owe 
to  Tcllo  de  Guzman,  who  landed  here  in  151 5  ;  but 
found  only  fome  fifhermen's  huts,  this  being  a  very 
proper  place  for  their  bufinefs,   and  from  thence  the 
Indians  called  it  Panama,  which  fignifies  a  place  a- 
bounding  in  fifti.     Before  this,  namely  in  the  year 
1513,  Bafco  Nupez  de  Balboa,  difcovercd  the  fouth 

fea, 
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fea,  and  took  legal  pofleflipn  of  it  in  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  Caftile.  The  difcovery  of  Panama  was,  in 
the  year  151 8,  followed  by  the  lettlement  of  a  colony 
there,  under  Pedrarias  Davila,  governor  of  Caftilla 
del  Oro,  the  name  by  which  this  Terra  Firma  was 
then  called.  And  in  1521,  his  catholic  majefly,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  conftituted  it  a  city,  with  the 
proper  privileges. 

It  was  this  city's  misfortune,  in  the  year  1670,  to 
be  facked  and  burnt  by  John  Morgan,  an  Engifh  ad* 
venturer.  He  had  before  taken  Porto  Bello  and  Ma- 
racaybo  ;  and  retiring  to  the  iflands,  he  every  where 
publifhed  his  defignof  going  to  Panama  ;  upon  which 
many  of  the  pirates  who  then  infefted  thofe  feas  joined 
him.  He  firft  failed  for  Chagre,  whete  he  land- 
ed fome  of  his  men,  and  at  the  fame  time  battered 
the  caftle  with  his  Ihips  ;  but  his  fuccefs  was  owing  to 
a  very  extraordinary  accident.  His  ftrerigth  was  con- 
fiderably  diminiflied  by  the  great  numbers  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  fort,  and  he  began'  to  think  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  retreat ;  when  an  arrow  fhot  from  the  bow 
of  an  Indian,  lodged  in  the  eye  of  one  of  Morgan's 
companions.  The  perfon  wounded  being  rendered 
defperate  by  the  pain,  but  with  a  remarkable  firm- 
nefs  and  prefence  of  mind,  drew  the  arrow  from  the 
wound,  and  wrapping  one  of  its  ends  in  cotton,  or  tow, 
put  it  into  his  mufket,  which  was  ready  loaded,  and 
difcharged  it  into  the  fort,  where  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes  were  of  ftraw  and  the  fides  of  wood,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  that  country.  The  arrow  fell 
on  one  of  the  roofs,  and  immediately  fet  it  on  fire, 
which  was  not  at  firft  obferved  by  the  befieged,  who 
were  bufy  in  defending  the  place  j  but  the  fmoke  and 
flames  foon  informed  them  of  the  total  deftru6tion  of 
the  fort,  and  of  the  magazine  of  powder,  which  the 
flames  muft  foon  reach.  Such  an  unexpefted  acci- 
dent filled  them  witli  terror  and  confufion ;  the  cou- 
rage of  the  foldiers  degenerated  into  tumult,  and  difo- 
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bedicncc,  and  every  one,  being  eager  to  fave  himfelf^ 
the  works  were  foon  abandoned,  in  order  to  efcape  the 
double  danger  of  being  either  burnt  or  blown  up.  The 
commandant,  however,   determined  to  do  all  in  hii 
power,    ftill  defended  the  fort,  with  fixteen  or  twenr 
ty  foldiers,    being  all  that  were  left  him^  till,  co? 
vered  with  wounds,  he  fell  a  viftim  to  his  Idyalty, 
The  pirates,   encouraged  by  this  accident,    pufhed 
their  attack  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  the  few  peo- 
ple were  obliged  to  furrender  the  place,  which  the  vio- 
lence of  the  flames  foon  laid  in  afhes.     Having  fur- 
mounted  this  difficulty,  the  greateft  part  of  them  pur- 
fued  their  voyage  up  the  river  in  boats  and  lances, 
leaving  the  fhips  at  an  anchor,  for  the  defence  of  their 
new  conqueft.     The  detachment  having  landed  at 
Cruces  marched  towards  Panama,   and  on  the  Saba- 
na,  a  fpacious  plain  before  the  city,  they  had  feveral 
fkirmiflies,  in  which  Morgan  always  gained  the  ad- 
vantage ;  fo  that  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  city, 
but  lound  it  almoft  forfaken  -,  the  inhabitants,  on  fee- 
ing their  men  defeated,  having  retired  into  the  woods. 
He  now  plundered  it  at  his  leifure,  and,  after  ftaying 
feme  days,,  agreed,  for  a  large  ranfom,    to  evacuate 
it  widiout  damaging  the  buildings  ;  but  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money,  the  city  was  let  on  fire,  by  ac- 
cident,   as  they  giive  out,  and  as  the  hiftory  of  his 
adventures  relates  ;    but  it  is  much   more  probable, 
that  it  was  done  by  defign.     To  pretend  it  was  owing 
to  accident  feemed  to  them  the  beft  palliative  for  their 
violating  the  treaty. 

This  misfortune  rendering  itabfolutely  necefl&ry 
to  rebuild  the  city,  it  was  removed  to  its  prefent  fitu- 
^tion,  which  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
former,  and  much  more  convenient.  It  has  a  wall 
of  free-ftone,  and  defended  by  a  large  garrifon  of  re- 
gulars ;  from  whence  detachments  are  fent  to  do  duty 
at  Dirien,  Porto  Bello,  and  Chagre.  Niear.  the  city 
on  the  north- weft,  is  a  mountain*  called  Ancon,  whofe 
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perpendicular  height  by  a  geometrical  menfuration, 
we  found  to  be  loi  toifes. 

The  houfes  in  general,  when  We  vifited  this  city, 
were  of  wood,  having  but  one  ftory,  and  a  tiled  roof, 
but  large  5  and  from  their  difpofmon  and  the  fyme- 
try  of  their  windows,  made  a  handfome  appearance. 
A  few  were  of  ftone.  Without  the  walls  is  an  open 
fuburb,  larger  than  the  city  itfelf,  and  the  houfes  of 
the  fame  materials  and  conftruftion  as  thofe  within, 
except  fuch.as  border  on  the  country,  moll  of  which 
are  thatched  with  ftraw  ;  and  among  them  fome  bu- 
jios,  or  huts.  The  (breets  both  of  the  city  and  fub- 
urb, are  ftrait,  broad,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  paved. 

Tho'  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes  were  formerly 
of  wood,  jfires  were  rarely  known  at  Panama,  the  na- 
ture of  the  timber  being  fuch,  that  if  any  fire  is  laid 
on  the  floor,  or  placed  againft  a  wall,  it  is  produftive 
of  no  other  confequence  than  that  oif  making  a  hole, 
without  kindling  into  a  flame  ;  and  the  fire  itfelf  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  the  aflies.  But  notwithftanding  this 
excellent  quality  in  the  wood,  in  the  year  1737^  the 
city  was  almofl  entirely  confumed,  the  goodnefs  of  the 
timber  being  unable  to  fecure  it  from  the  ravages  of 
the  flames  j  indeed,  by  the  concurrence  of  another 
caufe,  the  timber  was  then  rendered  more  combufti- 
ble.  The  fire  began  in  a  cellar,  where,  among  other 
goods  there  were  great  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  naph- 
tha and  brandy ;  10  that  the  fire  being,  as  it  were  fa- 
turated  with  thefe  fubfl:ances,  foon  reached  the  walls, 
and  this  Angular  kind  of  wood,  became  a  more  eafy 
pray  to  the  devouring  flames.  In  this  conflagration 
the  fuburb  owed  its  fafety  to  its-  difl:ance  from  the  ci- 
ty, which  is  1 200  toifes.  Since  this  misfortune  it 
has  been  again  rebuilt,  and  the  greateft:  part  of  the 
houfes  are  now  of  flohe,  all  forts  of  mateiials  for 
buildings  of  this  kind  beiftg  here  in  the  greateft 
plenty. 

In  this  city  is  a  tribunal  or  royal  audience,  in  which 
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he  governor  of  Panama  prefidcs  -,  and  to  this  em-r 
ployment  is  annexed  the  captainfhip  general  of  Terra 
Firma,  and  is  generally  conferred  on  an  officer  of  dif- 
tin6tion,  thp'  his  common  title  is  that  of  prefidcnt  of 
Panama.  It  has  alfo  a  cathedral,  and  a  chapter  con- 
fiding of  the  bifliop,  and  a  number  of  prebendaries  2 
An  ayuntamiento,  or  corporation,  compofcd  of  al- 
caldes and  regidores  :  three  officers  of  revenue,  under 
an  accomptant,  treafurer  and  agent ;  and  a  court  of 
inquifition  appointed  by  the  tribunal  of  inquifition  at 
Carthagena.  The  cathedral,  and  alfo  the  convents 
are  of  ftone  ;  indeed  before  the  conflagration  feveral 
of  the  latter  were  of  wood ;  but  that  terrible  misfor- 
tune ihewed  them  the  ncceffity  of  ufing  more  fblid  ma- 
terials. The  convents  are  thofe  of  the  dominicans, 
francifcans,  auguftines,  and  fathers  of  mercy  -,  a  col- 
lege of  jefuits,  a  nunnery  of  the  order  of  St.  Clara, 
and  an  hofpital  of  St.  Juan  de  Dios.  The  flender  rcr 
venues  will  not  admit  of  their  being  veiy  numerous  ; 
and  accordingly  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  are  nei- 
ther remarkably  rich,  nor  contemptible. 

The  decorations  of  private  houfes  are  elegant,  but, 
not  cofljy  -,  and  tho'  there  are  here  no  perfons  of  fuch 
monftrous  fortunes,  as  in  fome  cities  of  America, 
yet,  it  is  not  deftitute  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  all 
have  a  fufficiency  -,  fo  that  if  it  cannot  be  clafled  a- 
mong  opulent  cities,  it  is  Certainly  above  poverty, 

The  harbour  of  this  city  is  formed  in  its  road,  by 
the  fhelter  of  feveral  iflands,  particularly  Ifla  de  Naos, 
de  Perico,  and  Flamencos  ;  and  the  anchoring  place 
is  before  the  fecond^  and  thence  called  Perico.  The 
fhips  here  lie  very  fafe,  and  their  diftance  from  the 
city  is  about  two  leagues  and  a  half,  or  three  leagues. 

The  tides  are  regular,  and,  according  to  an  obfer- 
vation  we  made  on  the  day  of  the  conjunction,  it  was 
high- water  at  three  in  the  evening.  The  water  rifes 
and  falls  confiderably,  fo  that  the  fhore  lying  on  a 
gentle  flope,  13  at  low  water  left  dry  to  a  great  dif- 
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tance.  And  Hhac^  we  may  obferve  the  great  diflfer- 
ence  of  the  tides  ni  the  north  and  fouth  feas,  being 
direftly  oppofite  -,  what  in  the  ports  on  the  north,  fea, 
is  accounted  irregular,  is  regular  in  the  fouth  ;  and 
when  in  the  former  it  ceafes  to  increafe  or  decreafe,  in 
the  latter  it  both  rifes  and  falls,  extending  itfelf  over 
the  flats,  and  widening  the  channels,  as  the  proper 
effeft  of  the  flux  and  reflux.  This  particular  is  fo  ge- 
neral as  to  be  obferved  in  all  f  he  ports  of  the  fouth 
fea  ;  for  even  at  Manta,  which  is  almoft  under  the 
equinoctial,  the  fea  regular  ebbs  and  flows  nearly  fix 
hours ;  and  the  efiefts  of  thefe  two  niptions  are  fuffi- 
ciently  vifible  along  the  Ihores.  The  fen^  alfo  hap- 
pens in  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  where  the  quantity  of 
its  waters  does  not  interrupt  the  regular  fuccefljon  of 
the  tides,  The  fame  pbaenomena  are  feen  at  Paita, 
Guanchaoo,  Callao,  and  the  other  harbours ;  but  with 
this  diflference,  that  the  water  rifes  and  falls  more  ia 
fome  places  than  in  others  ;  fo  that  we  cannot  here  ve- 
rify the  well-grounded  opinion  entertained  by  failors, 
namely,  that  between  the  tropics  the  tides  are  irregu- 
lar both  in  the  difprpportion  of  the  time  of  flood  to 
that  of  the  ebb,  and  alfo  in  the  quantity  of  water  rif- 
ing  or  falling  by  each  of  thefe  motions  ;  the  contrary 
happening  here.  This  phaenomenon  is  not  eafily  ac- 
counted for  y  all  that  c^n  be  faid  is,  that  this  iflJimus, 
or  narrow  neck  of  land,  feparating  the  two  feas,  con- 
fines their  waters,  whereby  each  is  fubjedt  to  different 
laws. 

The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  in  this  road 
is  7""  39'  eafterly.  Both  the  road  and  whole  coaft:  a- 
bound  in  a  great  variety  of  excellent  fifli,  among 
which  are  two  kinds  of  oyfl:ers,  one  fmaller  than  the 
other ;  but  the  fmalleft  are  much  the  befl:.  . 

At  the  bottom  of  tht  fea,  are  a  great  number  qf 
pearls,  and  the  oyft:ers  in  which  they  are  found  are 
remarkably  delicious.     This  kind  of  filhery  is  of 
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great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  iflands  in 
this  bay. 

The  harbour  of  Perico  is  the  rendervoos  of  the 
Peru  fleet,  during  the  time  of  the  fair ;  and  is  never 
without  barks  loaded  with  provifions  from  the  ports 
of  Peru,  and  a  great  number  of  coafting  vcflcls  gping 
from  thence  to  Choco,  and  parts  on  the  weftem  coaft 
ef  that  kingdom. 

The  winds  are  the  fame  as  along  the  whole  coaft; 
the  tides  or  currents  are  ftronger  near  the  iflands  than 
«  a  diftance  from  them  -,  but  no  general  rule  can  be 
given  with  regard  to  their  courfe,  that  depending  on 
the  place  where  the  fhip  is,  with  regard  to  the  chan- 
nels which  they  form.  They  alfo  vary  in  the  fame 
place  according  to  the  winds.  Let  it  therefore  fiiffice 
that  we  have  ftiewn  there  are  tides  on  this  coait,  that 
ton  any  occalion,  this  notice  may  be  a|>plied  to  ufc. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  climate  and  inhabitants  g/*  Panama. 

IN  many  countries  of  America  there  is  fuch  a  re- 
femblance  between  the  inhabitants  and  cuftoms 
that  they  appear  the  fame.  This  is  equally  obierva* 
ble  in  the  climate,  when  no  difference  is  occafioned  by 
the  accidental  difpofition  of  the  ground,  or  quality  of 
the  foil.  But  this  fubjeft  having  been,  already  faffi- 
ciently  handled,  a  rational  curiofity  will  require  ifc  on- 
ly to  mention  thofe  particulars  in  which  thfcy  differ. 
Thus,  after  faying  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  refem- 
ble  thofeof  Carthagena  with  regard  to  their  CQn(litu6on, 
I  muft  add  that  there  is  fome  difference  in  their  daSpo- 
fition,  thofe  of  Panama  being  more  parfilaonious, 
more  defigning,  and  iniidious,  and  ftopJ>ing  at  no* 
thing  when  profit  is  in  view,  the  pole-ftar  btith  of  Eu- 
fopeans  and  Creoles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
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which  fet  the  firft  example.  >  Xhe  fame  felfiflmefs  and 
parfimony  reigns  equally  aniong  the  ^omen,  fome' 
Spanilh  ladies  excepted,  who  have  accpmpanied  their 
hufbands,  appointed  auditors,  or  to  fome  other  em- 
ployments ;  thefe  ftill  retaining  the  qualities  they  im- 
bibed from  education. 

The  women  of  Panama  begin  to  imitate  the  drefs 
of  thofe  of  Peru,  which  when  they  go  abroad,  con- 
fifts  only  of  a  gown  and  petticoat  nearly  refembling 
thofe  ^brn  in  Spain  •,  but  at  home,  on  vifits,  and  fome 
particular  ceremonies,  their  Ihift  is  their  only  cloathing 
from  the  waift  upwards.  The  fleeves  are  very  long 
^nd  bro^d,  and  quite  open  in  the  lower  part  or  near  the 
hand ;  and  thefe,  like  the  bofom,  are  decorated  with 
very  fine  lace,  the  chief  pride  of  the  ladies  of  Pana^ 
ma.  They  wear  girdles,  and  five  or  fix  chaplets  or 
rows  of  beads  about  their  necks,  fome  fet  in  gold, 
fome  of  coral  mix'd  with  fmall  pieces  of  gold,  and 
others  lefs  coftly  ;  but  all  of  different  fizes,  in  order 
to  make  the  greater  fhow ;  and  befides  thefe,  one, 
two,  or  more  gold  chains  having  fome  relicks  appen- 
dent  from  them.  Round  their  arms  they  wear  brace-^ 
lets  of  gold  and  tombac  5  alfo  firings  of  pearls,  co^ 
rals  and  bugles.  Their  petticoat  reaches  only  from 
their  waift  to  the  calf  of  their  legs  and  from  thenc6 
to  a  little  above  their  ancle  hangs,  from  their  under 
petticoat,  a  broad  lace.  The  Meftizo,  or  negro  wo- 
men, or  the  coloured  Women  as  they  are  called  here, 
are  diftinguilhed  in  their  drefs  from  thofe  of  Spain, 
only  by  the  gown  and  petticoat ;  the  particular  privi- 
lege of  the  latter,  and  which  alfo  gives  them  the  title 
of  fignora ;  tho'  many  of  them  have  little  to  boaft  ofj 
either  with  regard  to  rank  or  wealth. 

If  I  omitted  in  Carthagena  the  following  obferVi;;- 
tion,  it  was  in  order  to  referve  it  for  this  place ;  name- 
ly, that  in  Carthagena,  Poito  Bello,  arid  Panama, 
the  inhabitahts  have  a  very  Angular  proiluncia,tion  ; 
and  as  fome  nations* have  a  haughty  accent,  fome  a 
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politencfs  in  their  manner  of  expreffion,  and  others 
fpeak  in  a  very  quick  manner ;  fo  here  their  pro- 
nunciation has  a  faintnefs  and  languor,  which  is  ve- 
ry difagreeable,  till  we  are  reconciled  to  it  by  cuftom. 
And  what  is  ftill  more  particular,  they  have  each  a  dif- 
ferent accent  in  this  languor  •,  befides  particular  fyl- 
lables  peculiar  to  each,  and  no  Icfs  different  than  they 
are  from  the  manner  of  fpeaking  ufed  in  Spain.  This 
may  indeed,  in  fome  meafure,  flow  from  the  ill  habit 
of  their  bodies,  weakened  by  the  exceflive  heat  of  the 
climate  -,  but  I  believe  it  is  principally  owing  to  a  bad 
cuftpm. 

The  only  difference  between  the  climate  of  Cartha- 
gena  and  this  is,  that  lummer  begins  later  and  ends 
fooner,  as  the  longer  the  Brifas  delay  their  return,  the 
fooner  they  are  over.  From  many  thermometrical 
obfervations  made  on  feveral  days  without  any  fenfi- 
ble  difference  betwixt  them  at  the  fame  hours,  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  January  1736,  at  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing they  found  the  liquor  at  1020^,  at  noon  1023!, 
and  at  3  in  the  afternoon,  at  1025.  ^^^j  ^^  ^he  fame 
time,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Brifas  now  began 
to  blow,  and  confequently,  was  not  the  time  of  the 
greateft  heats ;  theie  prevailing  in  the  months  of  Au- 
guft,  September,  and  Oftober. 

Tho'  this  climate  would  naturally  be  fuppofed  to 
produce  the  fame  plants  with  others  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude, it  is  very  different.  Nor  does  this  feem  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  defeft  in  the  foil,  but  from  the  fond- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants  for  trade,  and  their  total  ne- 
gledt  of  agriculture,  as  too  laborious.  But  be  the 
real  caufe  of  it  what  it  will,  this  is  certain,  that  even 
in  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  city^  the  land  is  left  en- 
tirely to  nature ;  nor  does  the  leaft  veftiges  remain  of 
its  being  formerly  cultivated.  From  hence  proceeds 
a  fcarcity  of  all  things,  and  confequently  they  are 
fold  at  a  high  prjce.  Jiere  are  no  pulfe  or  pot-herbs  of 
any  kind  *,  and  that  this  is  not  owing  to  the  ilerility  of 
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the  earth,  we  had  an  evident  proof  in  a  finall  garden 
belonging  to  a  GaUician,  where  all  things  of  this  kind 
were  produced  in  great  plenty.  By  this  means  Pa- 
nama is  under  a  neceffity  of  being  fupplied  with  every 
thing,  either  from  the  coaft  of  Peru,  or  places  in  its 
own  jurifdiftion. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  ufual  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama. 

TH  E  very  want  of  provifions  caufes  the  tables 
at  Panama'  to  be  better  fiirniflied  ;  and  it  may 
be  truly  faid  that  this  city  fubfifts  wholly  by  com- 
nierce,  whatever  is  confumed  in  it  coming  from  other 
places.  The  fhips  of  Peru,  are  continually  employ- 
ed in  exporting  goods  from  tliat  country,  and  the 
coafting  barks  in  bringing  the  produfts  of  the  feveral 
places  in  its  jurisdiftion,  and  that  of  Varaguas.  So 
that  Panama  is  plentifully  flirnilhed  with  the  beft  of 
wheat,  maize,  poultry,  and  cattle.  Whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  fuperior  goodnefs  of  their  food,  the  tem- 
perament of  the  climate,  or  to  fome  other  caufe  to  mc 
unknown,  it  is  certain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  ci- 
ty, are  not  fo  meagre  and  pale,  as  thofe  who  live  at 
Carthagena  and  Porto  BelJo. 

Their  common  food  is  a  creature  called  iguanaA 
It  is  amphibious,  living  equally  on  the  land  and  in  the 
water.  It  refembles  an  alligator  in  fhape,  but  is 
fomething  larger,  being  generally  above  a  yard  in 
length ;  fome  are  confiderably  bigger,  and  others 
lefs.  It  is  of  a  yellowifh-green  colour,  but  of  a 
brighter  yellow  on  the  belly  than  on  the  back,  where 
the  green  predominates.  It  has  four  legs  like  a  li- 
zard ;  but  its  claws  are  much  longer  in  proportion  ; 
they  are  joined  by  a  web,  which  covers  them,  and  is 
of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  of  geefe,  except  that  the 
-y  \  ^  talons 
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talons  at  the  end  of  the  toes  are  much  longer,  and  pro- 
ject entirely  out  of  the  web  or  membrane.  Its  (kin 
is  covered  with  a  thin  fcale  adhering  to  it,  and  which 
renders  it  rough  and  hard ;  and  from  the  crown  of  its 
head  to  the  beginning  of  its  tail,  which  is  generally  a- 
bout  half  a  yard,  runs  a  line  of  vertical  fcales,  each 
fcale  being  from  one  to  two  lines  in  breadth,  and  three 
or  four  in  length,  feparatcd  fo  as  to  reprcfent  a 
kind  of  faw.  But  from  the  end  of  the  neck  to  the 
root  of  die  tail,  the  fcales  gradually  leflen,  fo  as,  at 
the  latter  part  to  be  fcarce  vifible.  Its  belJy  is,  in 
largenefs,  very  difproportionable  to  its  body  ;  and  its 
teeth  feparated  and  very  (harp  pointed.  On  the  water 
it  rather  walks  than  fwims,  being  fupported  by  the 
webs  of  its  feet ;  and  on  that  element,  its  fwiftnefi 
is  fuch,  as  to  be  out  of  fight  in  an  inflant ;  whpreas 
on  the  land,  tho'  far  from  moving  heavily,  its  cele- 
rity is  greatly  lefs.  When  pregnant  its  belly  fwells 
to  an  enormous  fize,  and  indeed  they  often  lay  fixty 
eggs  at  a  time,  each  of  which  is  as  large  as  thofe  of  a 
pidgeon.  Thefe  are  reckoned  a  great  dainty,  not  on- 
ly at  Panama,  but  in  other  parts  where  tliis  creature 
is  found.  Thefe  eggs  are  all  inclofed  in  a  long,  fine, 
membrane,  and  from  a  kind  of  firing.  The  flefh  ojf 
this  animal  is  exceeding  white,  and  univerfally  admir- 
ed by  all  ranks.  I  tafteid  both  the  flefh  and. the  eggs, 
but  the  latter  are  vifcid  in  the  mouth,  and  of  a  very 
difagreeable  tafle.  When  dreffed,  their  colour  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  yolks  of  hens  eggs.  The  talk 
of  the  flefh  is  fomething  better,  but  tho'  fweet  has  a 
very  naufeous  fmell.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
compare  it  to  that  of  chicken ;  tho'  for  my  part,  I 
could  not  perceive  the  leafl  fimilarity.  Thefe  people, 
who  by  being  accuflomed  to  fee  them  forget  the  na- 
tural horror  attending*  the  fight  of  an  alligator,  dc-^ 
light  in  this  food,  to  which  Europeans  can  haxdly  re- 
concile themfelves. 
H£it£  are  two  fmgularities  attributed  to  nature 
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^nd  finnly  believed  by  the  inhabitants  ;  one  in  the 
'  plant  called  yerva  del  gallo ;  the  other  the  fnake  call- 
ed  la  cabcaz,  or  double-headed,  which  I  fhall  take 
notice  of. 

It  is  conftantly  aflerted  in  this  city,  that  its  neigh- 
bourhood produces  a  fnake  having  a  head  at  each  ex- 
tremity ;  and  that  from  the  bite  of  each  a  poifon  is 
conveyed  equal  in  activity  to  that  of  the  coral,  or  rattle- 
fnake :  We  however,  could  not  have  the  fatisfaftion  of 
feeing  one  of  thefe  ftrange  fpecies  whilft  we  were 
here,  tho*  we  ufed  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  gra- 
tify our  curiofity  ;  but  according  to  report,  its  ufual 
length  is  about  h^  a  yard,  round,  and  in  figure 
perfeftly  refembling  an  earth  worm.  Its  diameter  is 
about  fix  or  eight  lines,  and  its  head  different  from 
thofe  of  other  Ihakes  •,  being  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
with  its  body.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  they  have 
only  one  head,  and  that  from  its  refembling  a  tail, 
they  have  been  imagined  to  have  two.  The  motion 
of  it  is  very  flow,  and  its  colour  variegated  with  Ipots 
of  a  paler  tinft. 

The  herb  called  del  gallo,  or  cocks-herb,  is  fo 
highly  valued  here,  that  they  affirm  if  an  incifion  be 
made  round  the  neck  of  that  fowl,  provided  the  ver- 
tebra be  not  injured,  on  the  application  of  this  herb, 
the  wound  immediately  heals.  Whatever  conftruftioa 
we  put  upon  this  pretended  cure  it  cai\  only  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  mere  vulgar  notion ;  and  if  I  mention  it 
here,  it  is  with  no  other  intention  than  to  fatisfy 
thofe,  who  may  have  heard  of  it  before,  that  we  were 
not  ignorant  of  it. 

During  ou>  ftay  at  Panama,  we  were  very  urgent 
with  thofe  who  related  this  ftory,  to  procure  us  iome 
cf  the  herb,  that  we  might  make  the  experimeat -,  but 
in  this  we  were  as  unfortunate  as  in  the  article  of  the 
two-headed  fnake,  none  being  to  be  iiad.  I  have 
however,  fince  been  to]d,  by  perfons  fettled  in  Panar 
ma^  that  it  was  very  common,  a  fuffident  proof,  in 
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my  opinion,  that  the  ftory  has  no  foundation  j  for 
if  it  was  fo  eafy  to  be  had,  and  of  fuch  furprizingvir-^ 
tue,  what  reafon  could  they  have  for  refuting  to  con- 
vince us  by  OQuJar  demonflration.  It  may  have  a 
ftyptic  virtue  when  none  of  the  principal  blood-  vef- 
fels  are  injured  ;  but  that  it  can  join  them  after  being 
cut,  together  with  the  nerves  and  tendons,  when  to- 
tally fevered,  no  perfon  of  any  knowledge  or  judg- 
ment will  ever  be  brought  to  believe.  And  if  its  rf- 
fefts  are  fo  remarkably  happy  on  poultry,  it  is  lurely 
natural  to  think  it  fhould  have  the  fame  on  any  other 
animal ;  and,  confequently,  on  the  human  fpecies. 
If  this  were  the  cafe  it  would  be  of  infinite  value ; 
and  no  foldier,  efpecially,  fhould  be  without  it,  as  a 
few  ounces  of  this  grand  reflorative  would  immei- 
ately  cure  the  mofl  terrible  wounds. 


CHAP.    V. 

Ofehe  trade  and  commerce  of  Panama. 

FROM  what  has  been  faid  relating  to  the  com* 
merce  of  Porto  Bello,  in  the  time  of  the  galli- 
ons,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  that  of  Panama  on  the 
fame  occafion,  this  city  being  the  firfl  where  the  trea- 
fure  from  Peru  is  landed,  and  likewife  the  ftaple  for 
the  goods  brought  up  the  river  Chagre.  This  com- 
merce is  of  the  greatefl  advantage  to  the  inhabitants, 
both  with  regard  to  letting  their  houfes,  the  frdghc 
of  veffels,  the  hire  of  mules,  and  negroes,  who  form- 
ing themfelves  into  feparate  bodies  draw  along  fixMn 
Cruces  large  bails,  or  any  brittle  and  delicate  wares ; 
the  roads  here,  tho'  the  diftance  is  but  fhort  by  croflP- 
ing  the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Cordilleras,  arc 
in  fome  parts  fo  narrow,  that  a  beafl  of  burtlien  can 
hardly  pafs  along,  and  confequently  an  imminent  dan- 
ger would  attend  the  employing  of  mules  for  this 
lervice. 

This 
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This  city,  even  during  the  abfence  of  the  armada, 
IS  never  without  a  great  number  of  ftrangers  ;  it  be- 
ing the  thoroughfare  for  all  going  to  the  ports  of  Pe* 
ru,  in  the  Ibuth  fea,  as  alfo  for  any  coming  from 
thence  to  Spain  :  To  which  muft  be  added  the  conti- 
nual trade  carried  on  by  the  Peruvian  fhips,  which 
bring  variety  of  goods,  as  meal  of  different  forts^ 
wines,  brandy  from  grapes,  or  brandy  caftilla,  as  it 
is  called  by  all  tl^e  Americans  in  thefe  parts^'  fugar^ 
tallow,  leather,  olives,  oil,  and  the  like*  The  Ihips 
from  Guayaquil  bring  cacao,  and  quinquina  or  jefu^ 
its  bark,  which  always  meet  with  a  quick  exporta- 
tion here,  efpecialjy  in  time  of  peace.  All  goods,  par-^ 
ticularly  thofe  of  rem,  are  fubjed  to  great  alterations 
in  their  prices,  fo  that  on  many  occafions  the  owners 
lofe  confiderably,  and  fometimes  theit  whole  purchafel 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  favourable  oppor- 
tunities when  they  triple  it,  according  to  the  plenty 
or  fcarcity  of  the  commodity.  The  different  forts  of 
meal,  are  in  particular  fubjedt  to  this  accident,  they 
fpon  becoming  fo  extremely  vitiated  by  the  greai 
heat,  that  there  is  an  abfolute  necelTity  for  throwing 
them  overboard.  The  wines  and  brandies  alfo,  front 
'  the  heat  of  the  jarrs,  contracfl  a  pitchy  tafte,  and  are 
foon  unfit  for  life.  The  tallow  melts,  becomes  full 
of  maggots,  and  turns  into  a  kind  of  earth;  the  fame 
may  be  obferved  of  other  goods,  tjence  if  the  gain  is 
fometimes  very  great,  the  rifk  of  the  lofs  is  propor- 
tioiial. 

The  coafting  .barks  which  make  frequent  trips  froni 
the  adjacent  .ports,  fupply  the  city  with  hogs,  poul- 
try, hung  beef,  hog's  lard,  plantanes,  roots,  and 
other  eatables  •,  with  all  which,  this  city  by  the  induf- 
try  of  others,  k  abundantly  fupplied. 

The  Peru  and  Guayaquil  veflels,  except  at  the  time 
when  the  armada  is  here,  return  empty,  except  when 
they  have  an  QppQitunity  of  taking  Negroes  on  board ; 
^s  while  the  aJSiantp  fubfifts,  th^rc  i$  at  Panama  a 
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faftory,  or  ofRce,  which  correlponds  with  that  at 
Porto  Bello  ;  and  hither  the  Negroes  are  brought,  as 
being,  in  fome  meafure  the  ftaple  for  them,  ^ith  re- 
gard to  the  kingdoms  of  Terra  Firma,  and  Peru. 

The  prefidcnt  of  Panama  is  invefted  with  a  power 
of  licencing  every  year,  one  or  two  (hips,  which  go 
to  Sonfonate,  el  Realejo,  and  other  ports  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guatemala  and  New  Spain,  to  fetch  ftom 
thence  ur,  naphtha,  and  cordage,  for  the  vcflels  be- 
longing to  the  Panama  trade  j  they  carry  thither  fiich 
parts  of  the  Peruvian  goods,  as  do  not  find  a  market 
at  Panama  ;  but  few  of  the  (hips  which  have  obtain- 
ed this  permiflion,  return  immediately ;  for  the  moft 
profitable  part  of  their  trade  confiding  of  indigo,  they 
make  the  beft  of  their  way  to  Guayaquil,  or  other 
ports  farther  to  the  fouthward.  The  deamefs  of  pro^ 
vifions  in  this  city  and  its  diftrid,  occafioned  by  the 
large  quantity  required  and  the  great  diftance  from 
whence  they  are  brought,  is  amply  compenfated  by 
the  multitude  and  value  of  the  pearls  found  in  the  oy- 
fters  of  its  gulph  •,  and  particularly  thofe  near  the 
iflands  del  Rey,  Tabaga,  and  others  to  the  number 
of  43,  forming  a  fmall  archipelago.  The  firft  to 
whom  the  Indians  made  this  valuable  difcovery,  was 
Bafco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  in  his  paflfage  this  way 
to  make  further  difcoveries  on  the  fbuth  fea,  was  prc- 
fented  with  fome  by  Tumaco,  an  Indian  prince.  At 
prefent  they  are  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  are 
few  perfons  of  fubftance  near  Panama,  who  do  not 
employ  all,  or,  at  leaft,  part  of  their  flaves  in  this  filh- 
ery,  the  manner  of  which  not  being  commonly  known^ 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  defcribe  it  here. 

The  owners  of  the  Negroes  employ  the  moft  proper 
perfons  for  this  fifhery,  which  being  performed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  they  muft  be  both  expert  fwim- 
mers,  and  capable  of  holding  their  breath  a  long 
time.  Thefe  they  fend  to  the  iflands,  where  they  have 
huts  built  for  their  lod^gs^   and  boats  which  hold 
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eight,  ten  or  twenty  Negroes  under  the  command  o£ 
an  officer.     In  thefe  boats  they  go  to  fuch  parts  as 
are  known  to  produce  pearls,  and  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  not  above  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  fathom. 
Here  they  come  to  an  anchor,  and  the  Negroes  having 
^  rope  faftened  round  their  bodies,  and  the  other  end 
to  the  fide  of  the  boat,  they  take  with  them  a  fmall 
weight  to  accelerate  their  finking,  and  plunge  into  the 
water.  On  reaching  the  bottom  they  take  up  an  oyfter^ 
which  they  put  under  the  left  arm  5  the  fecond  they 
hold  in  their  left  hand,  and  the  third  in  their  right ; 
with  thefe  three  oyfters,  and  fometimes  another  in  their 
mouth,  they  rife  to  breathe,  and  put  them  in  a  bag. 
When  they  have  refted  themfelves  a  while  and  reco* 
vered  their  breath,  they  dive  a  fecond  time ;  and  thus 
continue,  till  they  have  either  compleated  their  taflc,  or 
their  ftrength  fails  them.     Every  one  of  thefe  Negro 
divers  is  obliged  daily  to  deliver  his  mafter,  a  certain 
fixed  number  of  pearls  ;  fo  that  when  they  have  got 
the  requifite  number  of  oyfters  in  their  bag,  they  be^ 
gin  to  open  them,    and  deliver  the  pearls  to  the  offi- 
cer, till  they  have  made  up  the  number  dye  to  their 
mafter  5  and  if  the  pearl  be  but  formed,  it  is  fufficient^ 
without  any  regard  to  its  being  fmall  or  faulty.     The 
remainder,  however  large  or  beautiful,  are  the  Ne- 
groe's  own  property,  nor  has  the  mafter  the  leaft  claim. 
to  them,  the  flaves  being  allowed  to  fell  them  to  whom 
they  pleafe,  tho*  the  mafter  generally  purchafes  them 
at  a  very  fmall  price. 

Thes^  Negroes  cannot  every  day  make  up  their 
number,  as  in  many  of  the  oyfters  the  pearl  is  not  at 
all,  or  but  imperfealy  formed,  or  the  oyfter  is  dead, 
"whereby  the  pearl  is  fo  damaged  as  to  be  of  no  value ; 
and  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  fuch  pearls,  they 
muft  make  up  their  number  with  others. 

BESiDES  the  toil  of  this  fifhery,  from  the  oyfters 
ftrongly  adhering  to  the  rocks,  they  are  alfo  in  no  fmall 
danger  from  fome  kinds  of  filh,  which  either  feize 
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the  Negroes,  or  by  ftriking  on  them,  crulh  them  by 
their  weight  againft  the  bottom.     So  that  thefe  crea-  ^ 
tures  fecm  to  know  that  men  are  robbing  them  of 
the  moft  valuable  procluft  of  their  element,  and  there- 
fore make  a  vigorous  defence  againft  their  enemy. 
The  fifticry  on  the  whole  coaft  is  obnoxious  to  the  faihc 
danger  from  thefe  filh,  but  they  are  much  more  fre- 
quent where  fuch  riches  abound.     The  taburones,  and 
tintoreras,  which  are  of  an  enormous  fize,  feed  on  the 
bodies  of  thefe  unfortunate  fifliermen  ;  and  the  mah- 
tas,  or  quilts,  either  prefs  them  to  death  by  wrapping 
their  fins  about  them,  or  crufh  them  againft  the  hxks 
by  their  prodigious  weight.     The  name  minta,  has 
not  been  improperly  given  to  this  filh,  either  with  re- 
gard to  its  figure  or  property  -,  for  being  broad  and  long 
like  a  quilt,  it  wraps  its  fins  round  a  man  or  &ny  other 
animal  that  happens  to  come  within  its  reach,  arid  im- 
mediately fqueezes  it  to  death.     This  fifh  referiiblo 
a  thomback  in  fhape,  but  is  prodigioufly  larger. 

Every  Negro  to  defend  himfelf  againft  thefe  ani- 
mals, carries  with,  him  a  (harp  knife,  with  which-, 
if  the  fifh  offers  to  affault  him,  he  endeavours  to 
ftrike  it  in  a  part  where  it  has  no  power  to  hurt  liifh ; 
on  which  the  fifh  immediately  flies.  ^  The  officers 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  thefe  voracious  creatures,  and 
on  difcovering  them,  fhake  the  ropes  faftened  to  the 
Negroes  bodies,  that  they  may  be  upon  their  guard ; 
many,  on  the  divers  being  in  danger,  have  thrown 
themfelves  into  the  water,  wldi  the  like  weapon, 
and  haften  down  to  their  defence :  But  too  often 
all  their  dexterity  and  precaution  is  not  fufficieht  "to 
proteft  the  diver  from  being  devoured  by  thefe  flfli, 
or  lofing  one  of  his  legs  or  arms  by  their  oite.  Seve-: 
ral  fchemes  have  been  praftifed  to  prevent  liich  ih^-  ^ 
lanchoiiy  accidents  ;  but  they  have  hitherto  prbvcd 
very  inefteftual. 

The  pearls  of  thefe  fifheries  are  generally  cf  a 
good  water,  and  foirie  very  remarkable  both  in  their 
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fhjape  and  fize ;  but  as  there  is  a  difference  in  both 
thele  properties,  fo  there  is  alfo  a  difierence  in  their 
water  and  colour ;  fbme  being  highly  valuable,  and 
others  as  remarkably  defe6Uve.  Some  of  thcfe  pearls, 
tho'  indeed  but  few,  are  fent  to  Europe,  the  greateft 
part  being  carried  to  Lima  -,  where  the  demand  for 
them  is  very  great,  being  not  only  univerfally  w^otfi 
there  by  all  perfons  of  rank,  but  alfo  fent  from  thence 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Peru. 

^  Besides  thefc  pearls  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Fir- 
ma,  was  formerly  equally  remarkable  for  the  fine  gold 
produced  by  the  mines  in  its  territories ;  and  which,  con- 
fequently,  proved  a  very  confiderable  addition  tojts 
riches.  Part  of  thefe  mines  were  in  the  province  of  Vc- 
raguas,  others  in  that  of  Panama  •,  but  moft,  alfo 
the  richeft, .  and  whofe  metal  was  of  the  fineft  quali- 
ty, were  in  the  province  of  Darien  ;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  conftant  objefts  of  the  miners.  But  the 
Indians  revolting,  and  making  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  whole  province,  there  was  a  neceflity  for  aban- 
doning thele  mines,  by  which  means  the  greateft  part 
of  them  were  loft ;  a  few  only  remaining  on  the  fron- 
tiers, which  ftill  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold.  Their 
produce  might  indeed  be  increafed  did  not  the  fear  of 
the  fickle  nature  of  the  Indians,  and  the  fmall  confi- 
dence that  can  be  placed  on  their  apparent  friendfhip, 
deter  the  mafters  of  the  mines  from  taking  proper 
meafures  for  improving  them. 

Tho'  the  mines  of  Veraguas  and  Panama  are  ftot 
expofed  to  thcfe  dangers,  yet  they  are  not  worked 
with  more  vigour  than  the  others  ;  and  this  for  two 
reafons.  The  firft  is,  that  befides  their  being  fels 
rich  in  metal  than  the  others,  the  gold  they  yield  is 
not  of  fo  good  ^  quality  as  that  of  Darien  :  the  fecbnd, 
and  indeed  the  moft  weighty,  is,  that  as  thefdleas,  by 
their  rich  produce  of  pearls,  offer  a  more  certain,  and 

.at  the  fame  time,  a  more  ealy  profit,  they  apply  them- 
felves, to  this  ^fhery,  preferably  to  the  mines.  Some, 

*K  3  indeed. 
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indeed,  the*  but  few,  are  worked,  belides  thofe  above- 
jnentioned,  on  the  frontiers  of  Darien. 

Besides  the  advantage,  arifing  to  Panama  from 
its  commerce,  as  the  revenue  here  is  not  equal  to  the 
dUburfements,  a  verv  confiderable  fum  of  money  is 
annually  remitted  hither  from  Lima,  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops,  the  officers  of  the  audience,  and  others 
in  employment  under  his  majefty, 

C  H  A  P,    VL 

JP,xtent  of  the  audience  of  Panama,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Terra  Firma* 

TH  E  city  of  Papama  is  not  only  the  capital  of 
its  particular  province,  but  alfo  of  the  whole 
Jdngdom  of  Terra  Firma,  which  conGfts  of  the  three 
provinces  of  Panama,  Darien  and  Veraguas.  The 
firft  is  the  feat  of  every  branch  of  the  government,  ^ 
being  fituated  between  the  other  two  -,  Darien  lying  on 
the  eaft  fide,  and  Veraguas  on  the  weft. 

The  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  begins  northwards  at 
tthe  river  of  Darien,  and  ftretching  a|ong  by  Nombre  de 
Dios,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Bahia  del  Almirapte,  is  termi- 
nated weft  ward,  by  the  river  de  los  Dorados  in  the 
north  fea  •,  and  towards  the  fouth  fea,  beginning  on  the 
weftern  part,  it  extends  from  Punta  Gorda,  in  Cofta 
Kica,  by  Punta  de  Mariatos,  Morro  de  P^ercos,  to  tjie 
gulph  of  Dafien  ;  from  whence  it  continues  fouthwsud 
along  the  coaft,  by  Puerto  de  Pinas,  and  Monro  Qgc- 
mado,  tP  the  bay  of  St.  Bonaventura.  Its  length  from 
caft  to  weft  is  j  80  leagues,  but  if  m^afufed  along  the 
coaft  it  exceeds  230  ;  and  its  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth,  IS  the  fame  as  that  of  the  ifthmus,  which  includes 
the  whole  province  of  Panama,  and  part  of  that  of  Da- 
fien. The  narroweft  part  of  this  ifthmus  is  from  the  ri- 
vers Darien  and  Chagre,  pn  the"  north  fea,  to  thofe  of 
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Pito  and  Caymito  on  the  fouth  fea :  and  here  the  di*-- 
tance  from  fea  to  fea  is  about  14  leagues.  Afterwards 
it  increafes  in  breadth  towards  Choco  and  Sitara; 
and  the  fame  weftward  in  the  province  of  Veraguas, 
forming  an  interval  of  forty  leagues  from  fea  to  fea. 

Along  this  ifthmus  run  thofe  famous  chains  of  lofty 
mountains  called  the  Andes,  which  beginning  at  iucn 
a  prodigious  diftance  as  the  Terra  Magellanica,  tra- 
verfes  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  thence  thro*  the  provinces  of  Peru  and 
Quito ;  and  from  the  latter,  contradt  themfelvcs,  as 
it  were,  for  a  paflage  through  this  narrow  ifthmus* 
Afterwards,  again  widening,  they  continue  their  courie 
thro*  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  Nicaragua,  Gua- 
temala, Cofta  Rica,  St.  Miguel,  Mexico,  Guaja- 
ca,  la  Puebla  and  others ;  with  feveral  arms  or  ra- 
mifications, for  ftrengthening  as  it  were,  the  fbuthem 
with  the  northern  parts  of  America. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  compreheniive  idea  of 
this  kingdom,  I  fhall  Ipeak  particularly  of  each  of  its 
three  provinces,  beginning  with  that  of  Panama  as 
the  principal.  Moft  of  its  towns  and  villages  are  fitu- 
ated  in  fmall  plains  along  the  fhore,  the  reft  of  the 
country  being  covered  with  enormous  and  craggy 
mountains,  uninhabited  on  account  of  their  fterility. 

In  this  province  are  three  cities,  one  towri,  a  few 
forts,  villages,  and  country-feats  j  the  names  of  which 
together  with  the  tribes  of  the  inhabitants,  are  here 
fubjoined. 

The  cities  are  Panama,  Porto  Bello,  and  Santia- 
go de  Nata  de  los  Cavelleros.  The  fituation  of  die 
latter  was  firft  difcovered,  in  the  year  1 5 1 5,  bf  cap- 
tain Alonfo  Perez  de  la  Rua,  at  which  time  Nate'was 
prince  of  this  diftrift.  Grafpar  de  Elpinofa,  was  firft 
commiflioned  to  people  it,  under  the  title  of  a  town. 
It  was  indeed  afterwards  taken  and  burnt  by  thd  In- 
dians, but  he  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  a  city.  It  is  l^^e, 
but  the  chief  houfes  only  of  earth,  or  unbumt  brfcks, 

K  4  and 
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^nd  the  others  of  mud  walls.  Its  inhabitants  arc  a 
mixture  of  Spaniards  and  Indians. 

The  town  called  los  Santos,  is  a  modem  fcttkmcirt 
of  Spaniards,  who  before  lived  at  the  city  of  Nata, 
but  with  a  view  of  augmenting  their  fortune,  by  im- 
proving the  ground,  Ictt  the  city  -,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  are  at  prcfent  more  in  number  than  thofe 
of  Nata.  Its  environs  were  firft  difcovered  by  Rodrigo 
Valenzuela,  and  at  that  time  contained  an  Indian 
town,  governed  by  a  prince  called  Gu^an  :  the  ori- 
j^n  of  the  town  fufficiently  Ihews  it  is  peopled  by  Spa- 
niards and  Indians.  ^ 

The  number  of  villages  in  this;  province  is  verjr 
confidcrablc,  and  of  different  1;inds. 

1.  NuESTRA  Senoradc  Pacora,  to  which  we  ghrc 
the  preference,  is  inhabited  by  Mulattoes  and  their 
dependents. 

2.  San  Chriftoval  de  Chepo,  owes  its  name  to  the 
caciques,  or  princes,  Chepo,  and  Chepauri,  and  was 
difcovered  in  1515,  by  Tcllo  de  Guzman.  Befidcs 
Indians,  here  is  a  company  of  foot,  belonging  to  the 
garrifon  of  Panama,  moft  of  whom  are  (ettled  here 
with  their  families. 

Several  Ranchcrias,  or  aflemblages  of  Indian 
huts,  are  under  the  jurisdiftion  of  a  village,  Thcfe 
Ranchprias  are  fituated  to  the  fouthward  in  the  fmall 
chafms  or  breaches  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  Savannahs  of  the  river  Mamoni,  are  fevcra^ 
fuch  aflemblages  of  huts,  and  within  the  fame  jurif- 
diftion,  namely, 

Qt\  the  rivor  de  la  Campana, 

In  the  breach  of  Curcuti. 

On  ti::  banks  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  riverdana?. 

On  the  river  del  Tlatanar. 

Qn  the  1  iver  de  Pinganti. 

On  the  river  de  Bayano. 

In  the  breach  de  Terralbe, 

In  that  of  Platanar. 

In  that  of  Calobre. 

In 
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'   In  that  of  Pugibay. 

In  that  of  Marcelo.  . 

On  the  river  de  Mange, 

Under  the  jurisdidtion  of  the  fairie  village  ^^e  ^fo 
the  following  Rancherias,  fituated  to  thfe  nOrthwer^ 

On  the  river  del  Wayon, 

On  the  fmaller  river  de  la  Goncepstion. 

On  the  river  de  Guanacati.  >:  - 

On  the  river  del  Caco,  or  Mandinga. 

On  the  river  de  Sarati.  ^    .  , 

3.  The  village  of  San  Juan,  fituated  on  the  road 
between  Panama  and  Potto -BeUp^  is  inhabited  by  Mu- 
Jattoes,  and  their  defcendants. 

4.  The  village  df  Nueftra  Sinor  de  Ja  Confblation, 
a  Negro  fettlement. 

5.  the  village  de  la  Santiflimi  Trinidadde  Cfaamt;, 
difcovered  by  eaptain  Gonzalo  de  Badajo2;,  and  catt- 
ed Chame,  from  its  prince  at  that  time,  is  inhabited 
by  Spaniards  and  Indians. 

6.  The  village  of  St.  Ifidro  de  Quinones,  difcover- 
ed by  the  fame  officer,  and  then  governed  by  -its 
prince  Totrojiagua  :  -  its  prefent  inhabitants.  §paniafajs 
and  Indians. 

7.  The  village  of  St.  Francifco  de  Paula,  'in  the 
Cordillera  •,  alfo  inhabited  by  Spaniards  .and  Indiaiij^ 

8.  The  village  of  St.  Juan  de  Pononoiiie,  lb  call- 
ed from  the  name  of  its  cacique.;,  its  inhabitants  .aie 

-Indians  who  ftill  detain  the  ufe  of  bows  and  arrow^^ 
^t  which  they  are- Vfery  dextrous,/ and  of  an  mtrqp^d  . 
bravery. 

9.  The  village  of  Santa  Maria,  c is  fituated  in  a  traft 
of  land  difcovered  by  Gonzalo  de  Bad^joz.  iJT^ 
name  of  its  laft  prince  was  Efcolia:  it  is  at-prdent 
wholly  inhabited  by  Spaniards. 

I  o.  The  village  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Parita,  .the 
laft  word*  being  the  ttame  of  its  prince.-  It  was  for- 
merly inhabited  wholly  by  Indians,    but  at  prefent 

there  are  many  Spaniards  aniong'them. 

u,  Taboga, 
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11.  Taboga,  Tabc^illa,  and  other  iflands,  near 
which  the  pearl  fiflieries  are  carried  on,  were  diicover- 
ed  by  the  order  of  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  the  firft  gp. 
vcmor  and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra 
Firma.  In  thefe  iflands  are  houfes  belonging  to  Spa- 
niards, and  huts  for  the  negro  divers, 

12.  The  iflands  del  Rey,  were  difcovered  by  Gaf- 
per  de  Morales,  and  captain  Francifco  Pizarro.  In 
this  ifland,  fomc  Spaniards  have  houfes,  befidcs  great 
juunbers  of  negro  divers. 

Sicond  province  of  Terra  Firma. 

The  iecond  province  of  this  kingdom  is  that  of 
Veraguas,  of  which  the  city  of  Santiajo  is  the  ca- 
pital. The  firft  who  difcovered  this  coaft  was  ad- 
miral Chriftoph*  Columbus,  in  1503.  To  the  ri- 
ver now  called  Veragua,  he  gave  the  name  of  Verdcs- 
aguas,  on  account  of  the  green  colour  of  its  water ; 
or,  according  to  others,  becauie  the  Indians  called  it 
by  that  name  in  their  language.  But  however  that 
be,  it  is  fh>m  this  river  that  the  province  derives  its 
name.  In  1508,  the  captains  Gafper  de  Elpinola, 
and  Diego  de  Alvirez,  renewed  the  (fifcovery  by  land; 
but  being  repulfed  by  prince  Urraca,  were  obliged 
tx>  content  themfelves  with  a  fettlement  in  the  ne^- 
bourhood  ;  and  even  here  the  Spaniards  were  not  mk 
'  to  maintain  their  ground  againft  the  frequent  incurfi- 
ons  of  the  Indians  ;  {o  that  finding  the  abfblute  ne- 
ceflity  of  a  ftronger  fettlement,  they  built  the  city  of 
Satiago  de  Veraguas  on  the  fpot  where  it  now  ftands. 

Besides  this  city  the  province  contains  two  others, 
and  feveral  villages. 

Th  e  city  of  Santiago  al  Angel,  was  founded  in  1 52 1 
by  Benedift  Hurtado,  governor  of  Panama :  it  has 
been  twice  deftroyed  and  rebuilt:  the  inhabitants 
partly  Spaniards,  partly  Mulattoes. 

The 
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The  city  of  Nueftro  Senora  de  los  Remedios  de 
Pueblo-Nuevo ;  the  inhabitants  the  fame  as  thofc  of 
the  former. 

1 .  The  villages  in  this  province  arc  San  iFrzndfco 
de  la  Montana,  inhabited  by  Indians  ufing  bows  and 
arrows.  ' 

2.  San  Miguel  de  la  Halaya,  inhabited  by  different 
forts  of  people. 

3.  San  Marcelo  de  Leonmefa  de  Tabarana,  inha* 
bited  by  Indians. 

4.  San  Raphael  de  Guaymi,  by  Indians. 

5.  San  PhUipe  del  Guaymi,  by  Indians. 

6.  San  Martin  de  los  Caftos,  by  Indians. 

7.  San  Aguftin  de  Ulate,  by  Indians. 

8.  San  Jofeph  deBugava,  by  Indians. 

9.  and  10.  La  Piedaa,  and  San  Miguel,  by  In- 
dians. 

1 1 .  San  Pedro,  and  San  Pablo  de  los  Plataliares, 
by  Indians.  *  / 

12.  San  Pedro  Nolofco,  by  Indians. 

13.  San  Carlos,  by  Indians. 

T^rd  province  of  Terrz  Firmi. 

The  third  province  of  Terra  Firtna  i^  that  of  Di- 
rien,  where  the  greateft ,  part  of  the  inhabitants .  are 
wandring  Indians,  living  without  any  religion, '  and 
in  the  moft  fhocking  barbarifin,  which  was  indeed  the 
rriotive  of  their  revolt.  In  1 716  thertivas  here  aeon- 
fiderable  number  of  villages,  Rancherias,  andDoftn- 
nas*,  wKofe  ifthabitantsTiad  fworn-jaliegiance  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  therefore  under  the  governors  o£ 
Panama,  tho'  at  prefent,  very  few  arc  remaining.  The 
name  *of  thofe  remaining  in  the  above-mentioned 
year,  were, 

I.  The  village  and  ftaplc  for  the  mines  of  Santa 

*  A  name  given  by  the  jefaits  to  Indian  cosuxuinities,  which 
6fty  hav^  gathered  togethejr  and  civilized. 

Cruz 
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Cruz  de  Cana,  a  very  confidcrable  fe^ement  of  Spa- 
nua^  and  Indians. 

2 .  The  village  de  la  Conception  de  Sabalo,  inJia- 
bked  like  the  preceding,  but  lefs  populous. 

3.  The  village  of  Man  Miguel  de  Tayequa;  ia- 
Intants  the  fame. 

4*  The  village  of  Santa  Donungo  de  Balfas^  in- 
liabitants  like  the  others,  being  Spaniards  aqd  In- 
diiQS. 

5.  Spanifh  village,  in  the  the  territory  of  Santa 
Marica. 

6.  The  Doftrina  San  Geronymo  de  Yabira,  a  word 
in  the  Indian  language  fipnifyingDoncel,  i.  e.  a  vir- 
^n  ;  and  for.this  reaion  the  river  near  it  is  called, Rio 
Doncel,  or  virgin  river. 

7.  San  Enrique  de  Capeti,  or  the  fleepy. 

8;  Santa  Cruz  de  Pucro.  In  the  Indian  language 
Fucro  (ignifies  a  fort  of  light  wood,  which  at  Guaya- 
quil is  called  Balfa. 

9.  The  Doftrina  de  San  Juan  de  Tacaracuna,  and 
Matarnati  *,  the  names  of  two  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Andes,  contiguous  to  the  community. 

10.  The  Indian  village  of  San  Joleph  de  Zete- 
Gaati,  is  not  a  Do<5hina.  Zete-Ga^ti,  is  the  name  of 
a  Jdnd  of  willow  growing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

KajQcherias  and  Haaxil^t^  in  the  Jbutiern  parts. 

The  hamlet  of  rKueflxa  iSenora  dd  Rofario  de  Rio 
Congo. 

Other  hamlets  aa  the  rivers  .Zabalo^y  .Bal&s»  and 
-^Uron. 

On  the: riper  Tapanacul. 

On  the  river  Pucro. 

On  the  banks  and  at  the  mouth  of  the.  rivgr  Paya. 

At  los  I?aparos,  ortheipeafwts. 

On  the  river  Tuquefa, 

On  die  TivcrTupifa. 

On 
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On  the  rirel-  Y^bifai. 
And  at  Chepigiftat. 

RancherilS  and  HamWti  iji  tbd  Hirtb&H  pif!;(s.  ^ 

On  the  river  Queno. 
On  the  Seraque. 
On  the  Sutagunti. 
On  the  Moreti. 
On  the  Agrafenequa. 
On  the  Ocabajanti, 
On  the  Uraba. 

All  thefe  Doftrinas  and  communities,  were  for- 
merly of  Indians  and  not  inconfiderable,  fome  of  the 
latter  confifting  of  400  perfons ;  but  their  general 
number  was  between  150  and  200  ;  from  whence  we 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  populoufhefs  of  thefe  Doc- 
trinas.  But  to  fave  the  trouble  of  computing  the 
feveral  inhabited  places  in  this  kingdom,  as  I  thought 
proper  to  infert  their  names,  I  fhall  conclude  with 
a  concife  lift  of  all  thefe  places,  which  will  affift  the 
reader  in  forming  fome  idea  of  this  country. 

Recapitulation  of  all  the  inhabited  places  in  the  king^ 

dom  ofJTtxv^,  Firma. 

Four  fortrefles. 

Six  cities. 

One  town  of  Spaniards  ^nd  Indians. 

Eleven  of  Spaniards  and  Indians; 

Th'       fiv    vUa  es  jTwoofMulattoesandN^roes. 
^^  ^  ^   '  "^Twenty-two  of  Indians,   mo|l 

of  them  DodlHnas.. 

Thirty-two  Rancherias  or  Hamlets,  each  contain- 
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ing  leveral  cottages  fcattered  among  the  breaches, 
along  the  fides  of  rivers  and  Savanahs. 

Forty- three  iflands,  where  the  Pearl  fifhery  is  car- 
ried on,  fome  of  them  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  Ibme 
near  the  coaft  of  that  city,  and  others  fouth  of  Ve- 
ja^uas. 
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PERICO    Harbour 


T  O 


GUAYAC^UIL, 

With  nautical  remarks  ^    and  a  defcriptim  of  that 

cityy  and  jurifdiSiim. 


BOOK     IV. 


CHAP.    I. 
Voyage  from  Perico  to  the  city  of  Guayaquil. 

OU  R  tents,  and  other  neceflaries  beingVeady,  we  all 
embarked  on  board  the  St.  Chriftophet-,  captain 
Don  Juan  Manuel  Morel ;  and  the  next  day,  being 
the  22d  of  February  1736,  we  fet  fail ;  but  having 
little  wind,  and  that  variable,  it  was  the  2  6th  at  fun 
fet,  before  we  loft  fight  of  the  land,  the  laft  we  faw 
being  Punta  de  Mala. 

By  remarks  repeatedly  made  till  we  loft  fight  ci 
this  laft  point,  and  which  agreed  with  obfervations, 
but  differed  from  thofe  by  account,  we  found  the 
fetting  of  the  current  to  be  S,  W.  5®  wefterly ; 
which  obfervation  correlponded  with  the  accounts 

<f   given 
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givtn  us  by  able  pilots,  whp  aflured  us  it  coi|d- 
nued  to  3  or  4  degrees  of  latitude.;  and,  according 
to  their  farther  information,  we  correfted  our  daily 
account  at  one  mile  and  one  Hxth  per  hour ;  and 
found  their  information. to  be,  well  founded. .  Byt  it 
is  mCceflaryto  obferve,  that  till  our  (hip  was  off  Pun* 
ta  de  Mala,  there  was  no  vifible  current,  and  tjttut 
whilft  we  continued  failing  in  the  gulph  of  Panama, 
the  latitude  by  account  agreed  with  theobferyed.  ' 

For  the  time  wq  fct  fail,  till  l^unta  de  IVlala  bore 
irom  us  N.  tN.  6°  30'  wellerly,  we  continued  to 
fteer  S.  S.  W.  i**  30'  and  8°  30'  wefterly :  the  winds 
variable  with  calms. 

After  paffing  Punta  de  Mala  we  fleered  fouth  be- 
tween 8^  wefterly  and  2^  30'  eafterly,  till  fix  in  the 
evening  of  the  firft  of  March  1736,  when  we  'dilcov- 
^red  the  land  contiguous  to  St.  Matthew*s  bay.  'Up- 
on which  we  ftood  to  the  S.  W.  both  to  avoid  a  ledg& 
of  rocks,  which  runs  three  leagues  into  the  fea,  and 
likewife  the  currents,  which  fet  towards  it,  and  Gor- 
gona  bay. 

This  ledge  of  rocks  was  difcovered  in  1594^  by 
a  fhip's  flriking  on  it. 

From  St.  Matthew*s  bay,  -we,  for  fome  hours, 
fteered  S.  W.  6''  1 5'  wefterly  -,  and  the  next  day  S.  E. 
tj-  foutherly  ;  which,  being  the  third  day,  at  one  in 
the  afternoon,  brought  us  in  fight  of  Cape  St,  Fran- 
cis>  bearing  N.  4  eallerly. 

According  to  the  reckoning  of  Don  George  Ju* 
an,  the  difference  of  Meridians  between  Panama  ao4 
Cape  St:  Francis,  was  oo"^  36'  -,  and  which  novly^greej 
with  the  map  of  this  coaft.  It  muft  however,  be  {wt 
pofed  that  thje  diftance  between  eachJknot  oa  XDt 
log  line  was  47  feet,  5  ^  royal  inches,  which^i&feqqti} 
to  50  4-  Englifh  feet ;  and  this  con&qpns  ^ffbat.  jRf 
have  already  obferved  Chap.  I.  Book  I.  andprftVCj? 
.the  juftnels  of  our  obfervations  on  the  current^. 

Hai^ng  weathered  this  cape  wc  fteered  W.  f 
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foutherly  -,  S.  W.  3"*  wefterly  ;  and  on  £he  6th  and 
7th  S.  f  eafterly,  and  S.  E.  6°  eafterly ;  till  on  the 
7th  at  8  in  the  morning,  we  again  made  Cape  St. 
Ffancis,  bearing  N;  5°  eafterly,  and  Cape  PalTado 
fouth  ;  after  which  we  coafted  along  the  fhore,  ob- 
ferving  the  moft  remarkable  part%,  till  the  9th,  when^ 
at  half  an  hour  after  3  in  the  evening,  we  came  to  ari 
anchor  in  Manta  bay,  in  eleven  fathom  water,  the 
bottom  mud  mixed  twith  fand  :  Cape  St.  Lorenza 
bearing  W.  S.  W.  and  Mbnte  Chrifto  S.  Si  E.  60 
eafterly. 

Two  reafons  induced  its  td  anchor  here,  the  firft 
was,  that  as  part  of  the  intention  of  our  original 
voyage  was  to  meafure  fome  degrees  of  the  equator^ 
befides  thofe  of  the  meridian  •,  and  having  been  in- 
formed at  Panama,  of  the  fituation  of  this  coaft,  we 
were  defirous  of  viewing  it,  in  order  to  know  whe- 
ther, by  forming  our  firft  bafe  on  its  plains,  the 
feries  of  triangles  could  be  continued  to  the  rriountains 
contiguous  to  Quito.  The  feCond  the  want  of  water 
and  provifiohs  ;  for  tlie  feafon  being  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced, we  had  flattered  ourfelves,  while  at  Panama, 
with  falling  in  with  the  Brifas,  and  by  that  means^  of 
foon  reaching  Guayaquil ;  and  had  therefore  taken  in 
provifions  only  for  fuch  a  ftiort  voyage. 

In  order  to,  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  regard  to  our  iirft: 
and  principal  view,  we  all  went  on  fhore  on  the  i  oth 
in  the  evening  to  the  village  of  Monte  Chrifto,  a- 
bout  two 'leagues  arid  a- half,  or  three  leagues  from 
the  coaft.  But  we  foon  foimd  any  geometrical  opera- 
tions to  be  imprafticable  there,  the  country  being  e- 
very  where  extremely  mountainous,  and  almoft  cover- 
ed with  prodigious  trees,  an  infurmountrble  obftrufti- 
on  to  any  fuch  defign.  This  being  farther  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  Indian  inhabitants,  we  determined  to  pur- 
fue  our  voyage  to  Guayaquil,  and  from  thence  to 
Quito.  Accordingly  on  the  i  ith  we  returned  to  the 
coaft  of  Manta,  where,  whilft  the  fhip  was'  taking  in 
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water  and  provifion,  we  employed  ourlelves  in  mak^ 
ing  obibrvations  ;  by  whith  we  found  the  latitude  of 
this  place  to  be  o*'  s^'  sV  fouth.  But  Mefs.  Bou- 
gucr  and  dc  la  Condamine,  reflefting  that  our  ftay  at 
Guayaquil,  would  be  confiderable  before  thefeafon 
would  permit  the  mules  to  come  from  Guaranda  to 
carry  us  to  the  mountains,  and  defirous  of  making 
the  bed  ufe  of  their  time,  determined  to  ftay  here,  in 
order  to  make  further  oblcrvations  on  die  longitude 
and  latitude,  that  they  might  afcertain  the  place  where 
the  equator  cuts  this  coalt,  examine  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  and  make  otlier  oblcrvations  equaJiy  im- 
portant. Accordingly  proper  inftruments  were  left 
with  them. 

On  the  1 3th  of  the  fame  month  of  March,  our  vef- 
fcl  put  to  fca,  keeping  along  the  coaft,  and  palled  the 
jKXt  day  within  the  iflandde  la  Plata.  The  I5thwc 
began  to  lofe  fight  both  of  Cape  St.  Lorenzo,  and  al- 
fo  of  the  iQand  \  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  we  fteered 
S.  S.  E.  till  die  17th,  when  we  difcovered  Cape  Blan- 
co, the  fouth  point  of  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.  From 
Cape  Blanco  we  coafted  along  the  bay,  till  about  noon^ 
on  the  1 8th,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tum- 
bez,  we  anchored  about  half  a  league  from  the  land ; 
the  river's  mouth  bearing  eaft  5  deg.  northerly,  and 
the  ifland  of  Santa  Clara,  commonly  called  Amorta- 
jado,  or  Muerto,  from  its  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
human  corps,  N.  4  deg.  eafterly,  in  fourteen  fathom 
water,  and  a  muddy  bottom. 

Some  particular  affairs  of  the  captain  of  the  lhip> 
obliged  us  to  remain  here  till  the  20th,  when  at  fix 
in  the  morning  we  weighed,  and  at  half  an  hour  af- 
ter 6  in  the  evening,  the  ftrength  of  the  current  on 
rhe  ebb,  obliged  us  to  come  to  an  anchor.  Thus  we 
continued  anclioring  every  ebb,  and  failing  during  the 
tlood.  And  here  we  found  that  the  current  always 
fcts  out  of  the  bay,  tho'  with  much  lefs  velocity  on 
lite  flood  than  on  the  ebb  j  for  we  obfcrved  that  the 
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tide,  never  altered  its  direftion  in  19  hours  and  a 
half.  The  caufe  of  this  phasnomenon  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  difcharged 
into  it  by  the  rivers.  On  the  23d  having  come  to 
an  anchor  off  Punta  de  Arfenas  in  the  ifland  of  Puna, 
we  fent  on  fhore  for  a  pilot  to  carfy  in  our  fhip  ;  for 
tho'  the  diftance  was  only  7  leagues,  the  great  num- 
ber of  fhallows  in  this  fhdrt  paflage,  rendered  a  precauti- 
on of  this  kind  prudent,  if  not  abfolutely  neceflary.  And 
on  the  24th  at  7  in  the  morning,  we  fafely  anchored 
in  Ptina  harbour ;  Cape  Centinela  bearing  S.  S.  W. 
2°  30' wefterly,  and  Cape  Maria  Mandinga,  W.N, 
W.  i^  i5'wefl:erly,  diftant  one  quarter  of  a  league. 
From  Punta  de  Mala  to  St.  Matthew's  bay,  we 
had  the  wind  fifft  at  north  and  north- weft,  afterwards 
it  Ihifted  to  the  north-eaft,  and  during  the  laft  day, 
veered  to  the  E.  N.  E.  but  when  we  came  in  fight 
of  this  bay,  changed  again  to  the  north  ;  being .  pre- 
'  ceded  by  rains,  which  continued  till  our  arrival  at . 
Manta,  the  winds  having  ♦  fhifted  teethe  S.E.  fouth, . 
S.  W.  and  weft,  but  with  fome  variations  from  all 
thofe  points. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  that  at  St  Matthew's 
bay,  it  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  pilots  relating 
to  the  currents  which  fet  towards  Gorgona,  but  al- 
fo  our  own  experience  that  induced  us  to  alter  our 
courfe,  which  was  neceflary  in  order  to  continue  oulr 
voyage.  All  the  reft  of  the  coaft  from  Cape  St.  Fran- 
cis to  Manta,  they  fet  to  the  north  j  and  this  pre- 
vented us  from  getting  to  windward,  and  obliged  us 
to  tack  as  the  wind  was  contrary. 

In  our  pafiage  from  Manta  to  Cape  Blanco,  the 
winds  were  not  lefs  favourable,  continuing  as  before, 
except  a  few  gales,  at  N;  W.  and  N.  N.  E.  till  aVc 
made  the  above  cape.  Ifhe  currents  here  alfo  fet  to 
the  northwards  ;  and  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Puna  har* 
bour,  to  feaward,   that  is,  towards  the  weft ;   but, 
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as  wc  have  before  obferved  with  a  greater  velocity 
on  the  ebb  than  on  the  flood. 

Being  very  defirous  of  obferving  an  eclipfe  of  the 
the  moon,  which  was  to  happen  on  the  26th  of  March, 
and  our  time  for  preparing  for  it  being  but  fhort, 
we  concluded  to  (lay  at  a  little  village  fituated  in  this 
harbour  •,  but  finding  thefe  houfes,  which  were  entirely 
built  of  canes,  too  weak  to  fupportthe  penduliim,  we 
determined  to  make'  the  beft  of  our  way  to  Guayaquil ; 
and  accordingly,  at  half  an  hour  after  eleven  at  night, 
we  left  the  ftiip  at  anchor,  and  went  to  the  city  in 
a  boat  ;  and  at  5  in  the  evening  of  the  2  5th  by  the 
vigour  of  our  rowers,  we  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  not- 
withftanding  the  ftrength  of  the  tide  againft  us.  Here 
we  immediately  applied  ourfelves  to  fettle  the  pendu- 
lum ;  but  our  diligence  was  entirely  fruftrated,  the  air 
being  fo  filled  with  vapours,  thatnothingwastobefeen. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  infert  the  variations  wc 
obl'erved  in  different  parts  of  the  fouth  fea,  in  the  fame 
order  with  thofe  obferved  from  Cadiz  to  Carthagpna. 

A  table  of  Variations  obferved  in  fever al  parti  (f 
the  fouth  fea^  the  longitude  reckoned  Jrom  the  >»- 
ridian  of  Panama. 


T  .atitudes. 

Longitude. 

Variation. 

deg.  min. 

deg. 

min. 

deg.  min. 

8          17  N. 

359 

55 

8         45E- 

7          49 

359 

42 

7         34 

7          30 

359 

31 

7        49 

7         02 

359 

18 

7        59 

3          55 

35^ 

21 

7        34 

0          s6 

35« 

43 

7        20 

0          36 

359 

06 

8         29 

0          20 

358 

40 

7        25. 

0           15 

358 

56 

7        30 

0          22  S. 

359 

50 

8         17 

0           51  Monte 

ChrifiobcaiingS.E.  j 

foutherlx.  8          OO 

ISLANS 
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Island  de  la  Plata,    bearing  S.  15*^  45' wefterly, 
and  Munte  Chrifto  E.  S.  E.  7°    46 

2     18  S  8      00 

Cape  Blanco  S.  S.  W.  3      ^o  W. 

Punto  de  Mero  eaft  7^  northerly,  diftant  3  leagues 

8.      GO 

On  the  coaft  of  Sumber,  of  which  the  latitude  by 
obfervation  was  3°  14  8'  i  jr. 

APPENDIX  to  this  CHAPTER. 

Containing  an  account  of  a  new  injirument  for  tak^ 
ing  altittides  atfea ;  andfhewing  the  many  advan^ 
tages  it  has  over  any  other  of  the  kind. 

WE  Ihould,  for  feveral days  have  been  without 
knowing  certainly  the  latitude,  an  objecfl  of 
the  laft  importance  in  any  voyage,  had  not  Mr.  Godin 
had  the  precaution  to  take  with  him  ah  inftrument 
lately  made  public  at  London,  by  which  the  operati- 
on is  rendered  much  more  eafy  and  certain.  This  in- 
genious gentleman  having  been  pitched  upon  for  the 
voyage  to  America,  undertook  a  journey  to  London, 
purely  to  purchafe  feveral  iriftruments,  and  among 
others  bought  that  already  mentioned;  and  which 
proved  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  us,  in  finding  the  lati* 
tude  during  this  paflage ;  a  point  the  more  difficult 
and  neceflary,  on  account  of  feveral  perplexing  cir^^ 
cumftances ;  the  courfe  being  fomctimes  north,  Ibme- 
times  fouth,  and  the  currents  letting  in  the  fame*  di- 
reftion.  Affifted  by  this  inftrument,  we  were  ena- 
bled to  take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  whilft, 
from  the  denfity  of  the  vapours  which  filled  the  at* 
molphere,  the  ftiadow  could  not  be  defined  on  the  uiiT- 
al  inftruments.  Befides  the  ufe  of  finding  the  meri- 
dian altitude,  this  inftrument  has  feveral  others  not 
lefe  confiderable,  and  therefore  deferves  a  particular 
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dclcription,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  may  derive  ad- 
vantage from  it,  but  are  unacquainted  with  its  ufes; 
and  this  we  thought  could  not  be  better  done  than  by 
the  memoirs  of  the  author  himfclf,  whom  Don 
George  Juan  and  I,  from  repeated  experience,  can 
affirm  to  dckrvc  the  praife  and  thanks  of  all  navi- 
gators. 


Defcripticn  of  an  inflrument  for  taking  angles  by 
refledlicn^  invented  by  John  Hadley  Efq-,  ccm- 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  May 
13  and  24,   1731.  * 

This  inftniment  is  defigned  to  be  of  ufe  where  the 
motion  of  the  objecl,  or  any  circumftance  occafioning 
an  unfteadincfs  in  the  common  inftruments  renders 
the  obfervations  difficult  or  uncertain. 

The  contrivance  of  it  is  founded  on  this  obvious 
principle  in  catoptrics,  that  if  the  rays  of  light  di- 
verging from,  or  converging  to  any  point,  be  itfleft- 
ed  by  a  plane  polilhed  furface,  they  will,  after  the  rc- 
fleftion,  diverge  from,  or  diverge  to,  another  point, 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  that  furface,  at  the  fame  dif- 
tancc  from  it  as  the  firft  -,  and  that  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  furface,  paffing  thro*  one  of  thofe  points, 
will  pafs  through  both.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if 
the  rays  of  light,  emitted  from  any  point  of  an  ob- 
jeft,  be  fuccefiivcly  reflefted  from  two  fuch  polilhed 
furfaces,  that  then  a  third  plane,  perpendicular  to  them 
both,  paffing  through  the  emitting  point,  will  alfo 
pafs  through  each  of  its  two  fucceffive  imagps  made 
by  the  refleftions :  all  three  points  will  be  at  equal  dif- 
tances  from  the  common  interfeftion  of  the  three 
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planes;  and  if  two  lines  be  drawn  through  that  com- 
mon interleftion,  one  from  the  original  point  in  the 
objed:,  the  other  from  that  image  of  which  is  made  by 
the  fecond  refleftion  ;  they  will  comprehend  an  angle 
double  to  that  of  the  inclination  of  the  two  polifhed 
furfaces. 

Let  R  F  H  (fig.  4.  plate  iv.)  and  R  G  I  reprefcnt 
the  feftions  of  the  plane  of  the  figure  by  the  polifhed 
furfaces,  of  the  two  fpecula  B  C,  and  D  E,  erefted 
perpendicularly  thereon,  meeting  in  R,  which  will  be 
their  point  where  their  common  feclion,  perpendicu- 
lar likewife  to  the  fame  plane,  pafles  it,  and  H  R  I 
is  the  angle  of  their  inclination.  Let  A  F  be  a  ray 
of  light,  from  any  point  of  an  otyed:  A,  falling 
on  the  point  F  of  the  firft  fpeailum  B  C,  and  thence 
reflefted  into  the  line  F  G,  and  at  the  point  G  of 
the  fecond  fpeculum  D  E,  refiefted  again  into  die  line 
G  K.  Produce  GF  and. KG,  backwards  to  M, 
and  N,  the  two  fucceflive  reprefentations  of  the  point 
A  ;  and  draw  R  A,  R  M,  and  R  JST. 

Since  the  point  A  is  the  plane  of  the  fcheme^ 
the  point  M  will  be  fo  likewife,  by  the  known  laws 
of  catoptrics.  The  line  F  M  is  equal  to  F  A,  and 
the  angle  M  F  A,  double  the  angle  H  F  A,  or  M 
F  H  j  confequently  R  M  is  equal  to  R  A,  and  the 
angle  IVt  R  A  double  the  angle  H  R  A,  or  M  R  H. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  point  N  is  alfo  in  the  plane  of 
the  fcheme,  the  line  R  N  equal  to  R  M,  and  the 
angle  M  R  N  double  the  angle  M  R  I,  or  I  R  N. 
Subtraft  the  angle  M  R  A,  from  the  angle  M  R  N, 
and  the  angle  A  R  N  remains  equal  to  double  the 
difference  of  the  angles  M  R  I  and  M  R  H,  or  double 
the  angle  R  H  I,  by  which  the  furface  of  the  Ipeculum 
D  E  is  reclined  from  that  of  B  C  ;  and  the  lines  R 
A,  R  M,  and  R  N  are  equal. 

CoROL.  I.  The  image  N,  by  continuing  the 
fiime  point,  although  the  two  fpecular  be  turned  to- 
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gethef  circularly  on  the  axis  R,  fo  long  as  the  point 
A  remains  elevated  on  tlie  furface  of  B  C,  provided 
they  retain  the  lame  inclination. 

CoROL.  2.  It  the  eye  be  placed  at  L  (the  point 
where  the  line  A  F  continued  cuts  the  line  G  K)  the 
points  A  and  N,  will  appear  to  it  at  the  angular  dif- 
tance  A  L  N,  which  will  be  equal  to  A  R  N, ;  for 
tlie  angle  A  L  N  is  the  difference  of  the  angles  F  G 
N,  and  G  F  L,  and  F  G  N,  is  double  F  G  I»  and 
G  F  L  double  G  F  R,  and  confequently  their  dif- 
ference double  F  R  G,  or  H  R  I :  therefore  L  in  is 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  paffing  through  A,  N, 
and  R. 

CoROL.  3.  If  the  diftance  A  R  be  infinitr,  thofc 
points  A  and  N  will  appear  at  the  fame  angular  dif- 
tance in  whatever  points  of  the  fcheme  the  eye  and 
ipecula  are  placed ;  provided  the  inclination  of  their 
furfaces  remain  unaltered,  and  their  conunon  fe^tion 
parallel  to  itfelf. 

CoROL.  4.  All  the  parts  of  any  objedls  will  ap- 
pear to  an  eye  viewing  them  by  the  two  fucceflive  re- 
flexions, as  before  deicribed,  in  the  fame  lituation  as 
if  tlicy  had  been  turned  together  circularly  round  the 
axis  K,  keeping  their  refpcftive  diflances  from  one 
another ;  and  the  axis  with  the  direction  H  I,  i.  c, 
the  j  ame  way,  the  fccond  Ipeculum  D  E  reclines  from 
the  firft  B  C. 

CoROL.  5.  If  the  fpecula  be  fuppofed  to  be  at  the 
center  of  an  infinite  fphere  ^  objects  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  great  circle,  to  which  their  common  fe<5lion 
is  perpendicular,  will  appear  removed  by  the  two  re- 
fledtions  though  an  arch  of  that  circle  equal  to  twice 
the  inclination  of  the  fpecula,  as  is  before  faid.  But 
objedls  at  a  diftance  from  that  circle  will  appear  re- 
moved through  the  fimular  arch  of  a  parallel :  there- 
fore the  change  of  their  aparent  place  will  be  mea- 
fured  by  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  whofe  chord  is  to 
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the  chord  of  the  arch  equal  to  double  the  inclination 
of  the  fpecula,  as  the  fines  complements  of  their  re- 
fpedive  diftances  from  that  circle,  are  to  the  radius : 
and  if  thofe  diftances  are  very  fmall,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  apparent  tranflation  of  one  of  thefe  objefts, 
and  the  tranflation  of  thofe  which  are  in  the  circilm- 
ference  of  the  great  circle  aforefaid,  will  be  to  an  arch 
Qqual  to  the  vcrfed  fine  of  the  diftance  of  this  ob- 
je6t  from  that  circle,  nearly  as  double  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  fpecula  is  to  the  fine  com- 
plement of  the  fame. 

This  inftrument  confifts  of  an  aclant  ABC  (fig.  5 
plate  iv.)  having  <3n  its  limb  B  C  an  arch  of  45  de- 
grees divided  into  90  equal  parts,  or  half  degrees,  each 
of  which  anfwers  to  a  whole  degree  in  the  obfervation. 
It  has  an  index  M  L  moveable  on  the  centre  to  mark 
the  divifions  i  and  upon  this,  near  the  center,  is  fixed 
a  plane  mirrour  ii  F,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
inflrument,  and,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  center  a- 
long  the  middle  of  the  index,  marks  the  degrees  on 
the  limb,  as  L  M.  On  this  mirrour  the  image  of  the 
objed  is  firft  received,  and  from  it  reflefted  to  ano- 
ther fmall  mirrour  on  one .  of  the  arms  of  the  inflru- 
ment, which  is  in  the  plane  of  the  firft,  or  in  another 
parallel  to  it,  and  as  much  above  it-as  the  central  mir- 
roui ,  and  as  the  brafs  work  of  the  larger  covers  its 
pofterior  part,  fo  that  half  of  the  fmaller  is  covered 
which  is  next  the  furface,  an'd  is  the  only  one  that  is 
quickfilvered,  the  others  being  tranfparent,  as  may 
be  feen  in  F.  This  fmall  mirrour,  being  turned  to- 
wards the  obferver,  as  the  large  one  is  from  him,  ferves 
for  obfcrving  objefts  by  the  fore  obfervation  ;  and  for 
taking  back  obfervations,  there  is  alfo  another  final] 
mirrour  G,  placed  alfo  on  the  fame  radius  or  arm  of 
the  inftrument,  tho'  fomething  farther  from  the  cen- 
ter ;  but  muft  alfo  be  perpendicular  to,  and  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  larger  -,  that  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to 
that  of  the  inftrument,  or  very  near  it.  The  firft  mir- 
^  '  rour 
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rour  is  fixed  on  the  center  of  the  index  and  inftru- 
nient  ^  but  the  brafs  work  in  which  it  is  fet,  forms  a 
circular  bafe,  or  fome  other  figure,  fcrewed  on  the  in- 
dex, but  leaving  it  fome  play  that  it  may  be  adjufted 
ill  fuch  a  manner  as  to  coincide  with  the  line  drawn 
on  tlie  middle  of  the  index.  The  other  two  fmall 
mirrours  have  tv/o  motions,  onejcircular,  and  the  other 
lateral.  That  performed  by  the  fcrews,  which  fix  its 
bafis  to  the  arm  of  the  quadrant,  is  for  placing  it  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument ;  and  the 
other,  which  is  given  to  it  by  a  key,  moves  the  ba- 
fis  of  each  mirror  circularly  to  give  them  the  inclina- 
tion required,  that  the  index  being  placed  clofe  to 
the  button,  the  furfacc  of  its  mirrour  and  that  for  mak* 
ing  fore  obfervations  may  be  parallel ;  but  for  the 
back  obfervations  exaftly  at  right  angles. 

The  altitude  of  any  celeftial  objeft  above  the  ho- 
rizon, is  determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  two 
glafles  to  each  other,  when  the  objeft  appears  in  the 
horizon  •,  that  is,  of  either  of  the  lefler  glafles  placed 
on  the  index,  the  two  Icflcr,  in  this  cafe,  being  quite 
independant  of  one  another.  In  the  fore  obfervation, 
the  double  of  this  angle  of  inclination  is  marked  by 
the  index  on  the  limb.  In  the  back  obfervation,  dou- 
ble the  difference  of  this  inclination  from  a  right  an- . 
glc,  gives  the  fame  altitude,  and  is  marked  by  the 
index  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fcale  of  degrees  ferv- 
ing  indifferently  for  both  •,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  in  one  the  angle  of  inclination  between  the  fuper- 
ficics  of  the  two  glafles  in  found,  and,  in  the  otiier, 
its  compliment. 

Each  of  the  obfervations  has  a  fight  vane  belong- 
ing to  it.  In  that  for  the  fore  obfervation  arc  ma^ 
two  holes  to  direft  the  placing  of  the  eye ;  the  one  be- 
ing juft  the  height  above  the  plane  of  the  inftrument 
as  the  middle  of  the  unquickfilvered  part  of  the  Icflcr 
glafs,  the  other  about  the  height  of  the  edgp  of  the 
quickfilver  itfelf,    or  a  little  lowcn     That  for  lh» 
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back  obfervation  requires  but  one  hole,  which  is  plac« 
ed  exaftly  at  the  height  of  the  middle  of  the  clear 
part  of  the  glafs  G,  this  having  two  quickfilvered 
parts,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  fmall  part,  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument,  which  is  not  quick- 
filvered, and  through  this  the  horizon  is  difcerned. 

In  regard  to  obj^61:s,  the  brightpefs  of  whofe  re- 
flefted  rays  like  thofe  of  the  fun  diforder  the  fight, 
and  confequently  hinder  the  obfervation,  there  are 
two  dark  glafles,  one  more  fo  than  the  other,  which 
according  as  the  ftrength  of  the  rays  require,  are 
made  ufe  of.  They  are  fet  in  diftinft  frames  of 
brafs,  fixed  to  a  pin,  in  two  holes  in  the  limb  of  the 
inftrument,  in  H,  in  a  fore  obfervation,  '  and  in  I,  in 
a  back  one.  Thefe  two  glafles  turn  round  the  pin 
which  fixes  them  to  the  limb  ;  and  thus  without  tak- 
ing the  glafs  from  the  hole  in  the  limb,  they  are  ei- 
ther removed  from,^  or  placed  in  the  line  defcribed  by 
the  reflefted  ray,  as'  neceflity  requires. 

The  method  of  taking  obfervations  with  this  inftru- 
ment is  to  hold  it  vertically,  fo  that  the  plane  of  the  in- 
ftrument coincides  with  that  of  the  vertical  circle  paf- 
fing  thro*  the  zenith  of  the  obferver  and  objeft.  The 
eye  is  then  applied  to  the  correfpondent  vane,  and  the 
dex  moved  forward  till  thro*  the  leflJr  glafs  the  ob- 
jeft  appears  precifely  in  the  horizon,  feen  thro'  the  un- 
quickfilvered  part  of  the  glafs.  If  the  objed:  be  not 
arrived  at  the  meridian,  in  proportion  as  it  afcends  a- 
bout  the  horizon,  it  is  feen  to  remove  from  it  thro* 
the  lefler  glafs,  and  the  index  gradually  moved  for- 
ward again  renders  it  coincident  with  that;  circle. 

If  the  objeft  be  faint  (as  fuppofe  the  fun  when  co- 
vered with  thin  clouds,  or  a  ftar)  it  muft  then  be  taken 
on  the  unquickfilvered  part  of  the  glafs,  and  you 
muft  judge  when  the  line  of  the  horizon,  feen  direftly 
through  the  other  part  of  the  glafs,  which  is  unquick- 
filvered, if  produced,  would  pafs  through  the  fun  or 
ftar,  taking  care  in  either  cafe  to  -keep  me  line  of  di- 
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reftion  of  the  fight,  that  is,  the  line  in  which  the 
image  is  feen,  as  near  as  poflible  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  inftrument ;  for  which  reafon  in  ufing  the  fore 
obfcrvation,  if  the  fun  be  fiifficiently  bright,  take 
your  obfcrvation  on  the  middle  of  the  unquicldilvered 
part  of  the  glafs,  and  look  through  the  outward  hok 
in  the  fight  vane.  But  if  the  fun  be  too  faint,  or  you 
obferve  a  liar,  take  your  obfervation  near  the  edge  or 
the  quickfilvered  part,  and  look  through  the  hole 
neareft  the  inftrument. 

When  the  objeft  is  brought  down  fb  as  to  appear 
in  or  near  the  horizon,  let  the  obferver  move  the  in- 
ftrument from  the  right  to  the  left,  holding  it  always 
vertical,  and  the  image  of  the  fun  will  appear  to  fwim 
along  the  horizon  -,  but  if  it  appears  at  a  diftance 
from  the  horizon  and  does  not  touch  it  any  where, 
it  muft  by  moving  the  index,  be  brought  to  touch  the 
horizon  in  the  loweft  part  of  its  fwing. 

To  know  whether  you  hold  the  inftrument  upright 
carry  it  to  right  and  left  by  turns,  by  the  motion  of 
the  whole  body,  keeping  die  arms  fteady,  and  you 
will  fee  the  object  Aide  along  the  horizon,  otherwife  it 
will  run  in  aline  cutting  the  horizon,  and  will  give  an 
uncertain  altitude  •,  and  while  the  plane  of  it  continues 
in  the  abovementioned  vertical  circle,  the  imag^  of  the 
cbjcct  obferved  will  never  move  out  of  the  horizon. 

In  taking  the.  altitude  of  the  fun,  if  exaAnefs  be 
required,  the  center  ftiould  not  be  ufed,  becauie  the 
diineter  being  between  30  and  32  minutes,  it  will 
be  imprafticable  to  determine  exaftly  when  the  center 
is  in  the  horizon ;  the  beft  method  therefore  will  be  to 
take  the  altitude  by  the  upper  or  under  limb,  adding 
or  fubtra£ting  15  or  16  minutes  accordingly  as  the 
upper  or  under  linrib  is  ufed. 

In  making  this  correAion  it  muft  be  remembered 
that  in  the  fore  obfervation,  the  image  of  the  liin,  af- 
ter the  two  refleftions,  is  not  inverted;  the  lower 
limb  of  the  funbeing  the  fame  in  appearance  as  in  re»<r 
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lity  •,  therefore  if  it  has  been  the  part  obferved,  1 5 
or  1 6  minutes  muft  be  added  to  the  altitude,  marked 
on  the  limb  by  the  index,  in  order  to  find  the  true  al- 
titude of  the  center  of  the  fun  aboV'e  the  horizon ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  upper  limb  as  been  ob- 
ferved, the  fame  number  of  minutes  muft  be  fubtraft- 
ed.  But  in  the  back  obfervation,  the  objeft  is  in- 
verted, that  limb  which  is  in  reality  the  higheft,  ap- 
pears the  loweft  •,  therefore  add  or  fubtraft  contrariJy 
to  the  rule  relating  to  the  fore  obfervation  ;  that  is  in 
taking  the  altitude  by  the  limb  which  appears  loweft, 
1 5  or  16  minutes  muft  be  fubtrafted ;  if  by  the  ap- 
parent upper  limb,  the  fame  number  muft  be  added. 

In  obferving  a  ftar,  the  beft  method,  efpecially  if 
high,  is  to  look  direftly  up  at  it,  with  the  index  plac- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  of  degrees,  and  keep- 
ing your  eye  fteady  on  it,  by  moving  the  index,*  the 
objeft  will  appear  to  run  down  till  it  touches  the  ho- 
rizon, and  when  once  it  is  feen  in  that  circle,  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  continuing  the  obfervation,  as  is  ufual  in 
that  of  the  fun.  The  reafon  of  this  caution  i^,  that 
when  two  or  more  ftars  of  the  fame  brightnefs  and 
magnitude  are  near  one  another,  the  obferver  ftiould 
not  miftake  the  obje6t  he  intends  to  make  ufe  of. 
When  the  horizon  is '  very  bright  and  the  ftar  faint, 
the  back  obfervation  ftiould  be  ufed  -,  in  which  cafe, 
look  at  the  ftar,  and  by  moving  the  index  bring  it 
down  to  the  horizon.  But  as  the  obfervations  are  al-* 
ways  made  in  the  night,  when  the  horizon  is  general- 
ly obfcure,  it  will  be  proper  to  ftand  as  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  as  poffible,  as  it  is  by  contradHon ' 
rendered  more  difcernable. 

Two  particulars  are  neceflary  to  be  remembered 
with  regard  to  this  inftrument,  in  order  to  take  an  ac- 
curate obfervation,  either  by  the  fore  or  back  me- 
thods :  one  to  know  whether  the  mirrors  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  inftrument ;  and  the  other 
to  determine  whether  their  reciprocal  inclinations  are  ' 

juft- 
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juft.  The  firft  is  eafily  performed,  it  being  fuffid- 
ent  if  they  do  not  greatly  deviate  from  their  proper 
pofitions.  But  to  know  whether  they  are  fufficiently 
exad:,  an  obje<fl  is  chofe  at  a  league  or  half  a  league 
diftant,  tho'  the  moft  certain  metliod  is  to  ufe  the  ho- 
rizon ;  the  index  touching  the  button,  the  eye  is  plac- 
ed at  the  aperture  of  the  fight  vane  adapted  to  the 
fore  obfervation  -,  if  the  arch  of  the  horizon  feen  thro' 
the  two  fights,  and  that  feen  by  refleftion  on  the 
quickfilvci*ed  part  coincide,  the  mirrors  are  truly  plac- 
ed ;  if  not,  it  will  be  eafy  by  means  of  fcrews  on  the 
plane  of  the  index,  to  place  the  mirrorus  fo  that  the  co- 
incidence may  be  perfect,  'llic  fecond  examination 
is  made  by  holding  the  inftrument  in  a  vertical  po- 
fition,  the  index  being  placed,  as  before,  clofe  to  the 
button,  or  beginning  of  degrees,  and  the  eye  ap- 
plied to  die  fight  vane ;  if  the  horizon  feen  by  reflec- 
tion on  the  quickfilvercd  part  of  the  glafs  coincides 
with  that  feen  thro*  the  unquickfilvered  part,  and  form 
one  direft  line,  the  two  mirrours  are  parallel ;  if  not  the 
fmaJler  muft  be  turned  by  means  of  a  handle  on  the 
back  of  the  inftrument,  till  they  are  truly  adjufted; 
where  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  to  prevent  any 
variation. 

For  the  back  obfervation  the  leflSr  mirrour  is  exa- 
mined in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  The  firft  trial 
is  made  by  holding  the  inftrument  horizontaly,  and 
for  the  fecond  vertically  ;  and  thus  the  fore  obfervati- 
on will  agree  with  the  back,  unlels  the  obferver  be 
confiderably  above  the  furt'ace  of  the  fea,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  large  fliips,  by  which  means  the  obferver  inftead 
of  being  in  the  plane  of  both  horizons  are  confidera- 
bly above  it.  But  this  fmall  difference  is  adjufted  by 
placing  in  the  back  obfervation,  the  index  twice  the 
number  of  minutes,  from  the  button,  contained  be- 
tween the  real  and  apparent  horizon  j  or  double  the 
dip  of  vilible  horizon  ;  and  thus  if  the  two  horizons 
coincide  as  before ;  that  is^  if  the  former  feen  by  re- 
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fleftion  and  the  latter  by  direft  vifion  be  coincident, 
the  obfervations  may  be  fecurely  performed. 

It  muft  be  remembered  that  in  the  back  obfervation, 
the  horizon  feen  by  refledion  will  be  reverted,  that 
is,  the  water  will  appear  above  and  the  fky  below. 

In  making  thefe  trials  the  mirrour  on  the  index  is 
fuppofed  to  be  in  a  true  pofition,  and  immoveable. 
This  is  known  by  a  fcale,  and,  as,  we  have  already 
remarked,  muft  be  perpendicular  to,  and  exaftly  in 
the  line  on  the  middle  of  the  index. 

With  regard  to  the  accuracy  neceflary  in  the  con- 
llruftion  of  this  inftrument,  the  artift  fliould  be  very 
attentive  to  feveral  particulars,  particularly  be  very 
careful  in  dividing  its  limb,  all  the  errors  committed 
there  being  doubled ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  eve- 
ry half  degree  being  by  the  nature  of  refledion,  an- 
fwerable  to  -a  wliole,  the  error  of  a  minute  in  the 
divifion  is  equal  to  two.  The  index  muft  have  a  cir- 
cular motion  on  the  center,  and,  confequently,  its 
axis  always  remain  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
inftrument.  Its  whole  motion  muft  be  eafy  and  equal, 
that  it  may  not  bendi  and  for  the  greater  fecurity, 
fhould  be  ftrengthened  by  being  made  broader  at  its 
extremity  near  tlie  center,  and,  confequently,  its  flexi- 
bility prevented. 

The  mirrours  ftiould  be  exatjtly  flat,  and  finely  po- 
liflied,  as  the  leaft  irregularity  in  either  of  them, 
would  not  only  render  the  objedls  confufed,  but  alfo 
vary  their  true  fituation  when  feen  by  reflexion.. 
Laftly,  the  whole  work,  whether  of  wood  or  brafs,, 
that  is,  the  limb,  center,  and  radii,  muft  be  in  the 
fame  plane  ;  and  all  the  glaflfes  in  another  parallel  and 
as  near  to  it  as  pofllble. 

The  dark  glafles  muft  likewife  be  true  ;  however 
the  fame  exaftnefs  is  not  requifite  as  in  the  others, 
where  the  greateft  care  is  neceflary ;  they  muft  alfo  be 
cf  a  competent  thicknefs.     It  is  likewife  requifite  that 
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their  furfaces  be  exaAIy  parallel :  they  may  be  made 
cither  of  m^tal  or  cryftal. 

This  inilrument  has  the  following  advantages  a- 
bove  all  others  hitherto  ufed  :  the  motion  of  the  ihip 
is  here  no  hindrance  to  the  oblenration ;  for  the  lumi- 
nous obje£b  appearing  by  the  reflexion  in  th^  horizon, 
both  are  feen  in  the  fame  mirrour ;  and  tho*  the  whole 
body  of  the  inftrument  be  agitated,  and  the  objeds 
feem  to  move  in  the  mirrour,  yet  they  always  obftrve 
the  fame  pofition  ;  fo  that  the  objeft  and  horizon  be- 
ing once  coincident,  they  are  not  feparated  by  the 
motion  of  the  fhip ;  and  if  by  the  continuance  and 
violence  of  it  they  may  be  removed  from  the  mirrour, 
they  naturally  return  to  it,  and  the  objeft  will  be  feen 
to  rife  above  the  horizon  as  it  approaches  or  recedes 
from  the  meridian  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time  it  will  be 
equally  eafy  to  know  its  pofition,  and  repeat  the  ob- 
fcrvation  as  often  as  neceflary.  Other  inftruments  are 
fo  far  from  having  theie  advantages,  that  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  after  a  great  deal  of  pains,  the  obfervation 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  lefe  than  ten  or  twelve  mi- 
nutes. Thus  different  obfervers,  tho*  in  a  calm  fea 
and  clear  weather,  are  often  known  to  difier  from  each 
other  the  quantity  above  mentioned. 

All  the  inftruments  hitherto  ufed  at  fea  for  findinsj 
the  latitude  are  very  inconvenient ;  becaufe  the  fight 
muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  employed  <mi  twoobjefts, 
and  thefe  being  of  a  difierent  kind  and  fituated  at  very 
unequal  diftances,  cannot  be  perfeftly  Aftinguiflied, 
and  therefore  muft  caufe  a  confufion  in  the  obfervati- 
on J  confequently  no  exa6k  judgment  can  be  formed 
either  of  the  image  or  fhade  of  the  fun  exhibited  on 
the  vane,  or  of  the  horizon ;  the  latter  being  at  a  vaft 
<&ftance  from  the  former ;  whence  it  ham)ens  that  the 
eye  which  it  attends  to  the  one,  muft  lofc  fight  of  the 
other ;  an  inconvemence  from  which  the  new  oflant  is 
fir^,  bodi  the  diflc  of  the  fun  and  the  horizon  ^- 

pearing 
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pearing  in  the  fame  place,  and  by  coinciding  feem  to 
form  only  one  objed:. 

When  in  the  common  inllraments  the  meridian  al- 
titude of  the  Hm  cannot  be  obferved,  either  from  its 
light  being  too  fiaint  to  caft  a  ihadow,  or  form  its 
image,  as  it  often  happens,  by  the  intervention  of 
clouds;  obfervations  are  made  by  this  inftrument 
with  the  fame  accuracy  as  when  the  fun  ihines  in  his 
greateft  fplendor ;  with  this  only  difference,  that,  when 
•its  rays  are  weak,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  ufing  the 
fcreens,  their  whole  intention  being  to  defend  the  eye 
from  too  glaring  a  light.  Befides,  tho'  the  horizon 
be  fomething  obfcure,  it  .does  not  hinder  an  obfervati- 
on,  provided  it  be  diftinguifhable  by  the  naked  eye  ; 
it  being  equally  ieen  refledted  in  the  mirrour,  and  the 
obfervation  in  both  cafes  performed  with  the  fame  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  as  in  the  cleareft  weather.  Thefe 
accidents  are  frequent  at  fea,  and^  confequently,  the 
navigatcN-  ignorant  of  his  latitude,  and  often  when  it 
is  of  the  laft  confequence  to  be  known. 

Wh£n  the  fun  is  near  the.zenith,  the  altitudes  ob- 
.fcrved  are  either  incorreft  or  entirely  ufelefs.  The 
reafon  is  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  ob|e6i:  mufl:  be  ve- 
ry great  to  be  perceived  in  the  common  inftruments, 
but  in  this  odant  it  is  diftinguifhed  to  a  fmgle  mi- 
nute. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  other  advantages  peculiar  to 
thb  inffarument,  now  well  known  to  every  navigator. 


C  H  A  P.    11. 

Account  of  the  voyage  from  Perico  to  Puna. 

fTpHE  Brifas  by  their  return,  as  we  before  ob- 
.  1  ierved,  occafion  an  alteration  in  the  weather 
or  Panama,  by  introducing  the  dimmer,  as  they  al- 
fo do  in  the  paflage  from  Perico  to  Puna  \  or,  more 
Vol.  I.  M  properly. 
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^opcrly,  to  cape  Blanco :  for  after  the  Brifas  have 
begun  to  blow  at  Panama,  they  gradually  increaie  and 
fpread,  in  (^ppofition  to  the  foudi  winds,  till  over- 
coming them  they  are  fettled ;  but  their  periods  are 
not  always  equal,  either  on  the  land  or  in  the  ocean. 
Generally  the  Brifas  do  tiot  reach  beyond  the  equator, 
or  are  fo  faint,  as  often  to  be  intexrupted  by  calms,  ot 
other  weak  and  unfetded  winds.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  have  an  extraordinary  ftrength,  being  felt  even 
to  the  ifland  of  Plau.  But  their  greateft  force  is  gra^ 
dually  increafed  as  we  approach  nearer  to  Panama, 
Thefe  winds,  which  blow  from  between  the  north  and 
north*eaft,  clear  the  atmofphere,  free  the  coaft  from 
fogs,  and  are  not  attended  with  tempefts  of  rain  ;  but 
frequently  fo  fqually,  efpeciaily  between  cape  Francit- 
CO,  and  the  bay  of  ran^tfna,  that  without  particular  care 
imd  the  utfnoft  difpatch  in  putting  the  mip  in  a  pro^ 
per  condition,  tjiey  are  often  dangerous. 

At  the  period  of  the  Brifas,  th<i  Sures  or  fouth- 
winds  be^n  to  blow*,  and,  when  fetded,  are  mora 
violent  than  the  former.  But  they  do  not,  as  many 
have  imagined,  blow  alw^^j  prcciiely  from  the  fouth  ; 
for  they  fliift  from  the  fouth-eaft  even  to  the  fouth^ 
weft,  and  their  diftance  from  the  ibuth  is  obferved  to 
be  greateft  at  particular  times.  When  they  incline  to 
the  foyth-eaft,  which  is  the  land  fide,  they  are  accom* 
'panied  with  violent,  but  happUv  ihort,  tempefts  of 
wind  and  rain.  The  (hips,  which  trade  from  the 
coafta  of  Perp  and  Guayaquil  to  Panama,  generally 
fail  daring  the  Surcs,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  narui  wind  at  their  return  \  and  by  that  meana 
their  voyages  are  eafily  and  e3q)editioufiy  performed. 
{Sometimes,  indeed,  they  fail  with  other  winds,  tho^ 
they  are  generally  longer  at  fea,  in  order  to  reach  Paita, 
but  often  this  diligence  or  rather  avarice  is  fo  far  dift 
appointed  that  they  are  obliged  to  pi;it  in  at  Tqmaco,^ 
Acames,  Manta,  pr  PwV^  4p  Ss^n^a,  £|ena  for  pj[or\-» 

fions  an4  water. 
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These  are  the  principal  winds  in  this  pailage,  and 
whatever  changes  may  (bmetimes  happen,,  they  are 
not  of  any  contimiance ;  the  fettled  wind  foon  recover* 
ing  its  place. 

The  currents  in  thefe  parts  are  not  fo  regular  as 
the  winds  -,  for  during  the  Brifas,  the  waters  run  from 
Morro  de  Pucrcos  S.  W.  and  W.  to  the  height  of 
Malpelo ;  afid  from  thence  £.  and  £.  S.  E.  to  cape 
St.  Francis,  inclining  fomedung  towards  Gorgona. 
From  cape  Sl  Francis  their  diredion  is  Ibuth  and 
ibuth-weft,  which  continues  for  30  or  40  leagues  fea- 
wards,  the  ftrength  of  them  bdng  proportionate  ta 
that  of  the  Brifas* 

During  the  feafon  of  the  Sures,  or  footh  winds, 
the  currents  run  N.  and  N.  W.  from  Punta  de  Santa 
£Iena»  as  fo  as  cape  St.  Francis^  extending  thirty  or 
forty  leagues  feawaids  i  from  hence  they  run  with  9 
great  velocity  eafl,  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Malpe- 
lo ;  and  from  Morro  de  Puercos  fouth-eaft,  along  the 
coaft,  tho*  at  (bme  diftance  from  it,  and  tending  part* 
]y  to  the  bay  of  Gorgona.  But  from  the  meridian  of 
Malpelo  to  Morro  de  Puercos,  they  run  with  great  vi- 
olence north-weft  and  weft.  Alio  in  the  paflage  from 
cape  Blanco  to  cape  Santa  Elena,  a  violent  cur- 
lent  runs  weft  from  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  during  its 
fwellings  ;  but  when  the  river  is  low,  the  current  iets 
into  Puna  bay :  the  time  of  the  former  is  during  the 
Briias,  and  the  latter  in  the  ieafon  of  the  Sures. 

At  all  times  in  leaving  Perico  to  fail  to  Guaya« 
quil,  or  the  coaft  of  Peru,  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep 
at  a  proper  diftance  firom  the  ifland  of  Gorgona,  ma- 
ny inftances  having  happened  of  fhips  being  loft,  ei- 
ther by  this  negligence,  or,  more  frequently,  by 
(calms.  It  is  alfo  equally  neceflary  to  be  careful  of  the 
ifland  of  Malpelo }  but  the  latter  is  of  the  two  the  leaft 
dangerous ;  as  the  greateft  detriment  is  only  a  longer 
delay  of  the  voyage. 

If  a  Ibip  happens  to  come  in  fight  of  the  ifland  of 
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Gorgona,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  get  clear  of 
it  by  fleering  either  fouth,  fouth-weft,  or  even  north  5 
fo  that  the  fureft  method  is  to  return  towards  Panama 
along  the  coafl,  the  currents  there  changing  their  di- 
teftion  J  at  the  fame  time  taking  care  not  to  keep  at 
a  great  diftance  from  it,  to  avoid  being  again  carried 
awav  by  the  current,  which  fets  fouth-eaft, 

The  land  all  along  the  c6aft  from  Panama  to  Saota 
Elena,  is  of  a  middling  height,  except  in  fome  parts, 
where  we  difccrn  mountains  at  a  vaft  diftance  and  ve- 
ry high  ;  being  part  of  the  cordillera.  Monte  Chrifto 
is  the  land-mark  of  Manta,  being  a  pretty  high  moun- 
tain, and  having  a  village  of  the  fame  name  at  its 
foot. 

In  the  bays  along  this  coaft,  and  particularly  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  h  dangerous  to  keep  dofe  to 
the  fliore,  there  being  many  (hallows  not  known  even 
to  the  pilots  of  the  country.  In  the  bay  of  Manta 
there  is  one  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  leagues 
from  the  Ihore,  on  which  feveral  fhips  have  ftruck ; 
but  the  water  is  here  fo  fmooth,  that  all  the  damage 
they  fuflained  was  their  being  obliged  to  be  imme- 
diately careened  in  order  to  ftop  the  leaks  occafioned 
by  the  accident. 

In  all  this  paflagc  ^  rough  fca  is  feldoni  met  with ; 
for  if  it  be  fometimes  a^tated  by  fqualls  and  Ihort 
tempefts,  it  foon  fubfides  after  the  ftorm  is  over. 
Whilft  the  fouth  winds  prevail,   fogs  are  very  fre- 

auent,  and  fometimes  fo  thick,  as  totally  to  preclude 
11  fight  of  the  coaft.  This  we  oqrfelves  partly  expe- 
rienced in  our  paflage ;  whereas,  during  the  Brifas,  it  is 
quite  the  contrary  ;  the  air  is  ferene,  and  the  coaft  fa 
ekar  as  to  be  approached  with  confidence  and  fafety. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Ofottrjfay  at  Guayaquil,  and  the  meafures  taken fot 
our  journey  to  fbe  mourUatns. 

THE  fhip,  St.  Chriftopher,  which  we  left  at 
Puna,  followed  us  fo  foon,  that  on  the  26th  in 
the  evening  Ihe  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  city ; 
the  next  day  all  our  baggage  and  inftruments,  were 
landed,  and  we  began  our  obfervations  for  determining 
the  fituation  of  Guayaquil,  with  regard  to  its  latitude 
and  longitude.  The  defire  of  fucceeding  rendered  us 
very  attentive  to  obferve  an  immerfion  of  the  fatellites 
cf  Jupiter,  to  make  amends  for  our  difappointment  of 
the  eclipfc  of  the  moon ;  but  we  were  in  this  equally 
unfortunate ;  the  denfity  of  the  vapours  which  filled 
the  atmofphere  rendered  our  defign  abortive  ;  but  the 
diys  being  more  favourable  than  the  nights  for  aftro- 
nomical  oblervattoas,  we  took  feveral  meridian  alti- 
tudes of  the  fun,  and  never  negleSted.  any  opportuni- 
ties that  ofiered  during  the  nights  of  doing  the  fame 
with  regard  to  fome  particular  flars. 

On  our  arrival  at  Guayaquil,  the  corregidor  of  that 
city,  whofe  great  civility,  together  with  tSat  of  all  th? 
king's  officers  and  other  perfons  of  diftinAion  deferve 
our  acknowledgments,  lent  notice  of  it  to  the  torregi- 
dor  of  Guaranda,  that  he  might  order  carriages  to  the 
port  of  Caracol,  for  conveying  us  to  the  mountains. 
The  paiTage  thither  was  then  indeed  impradlicable,  it 
being  in  this  country  the  end  of  winter,  at  which  time 
the  roads  are  extremely  bad,  and  the  rivfcrs  (welled  (6 
as  not  to  be  forded  without  the  greateft  rifk,  and  tOQ 
wide  for  the  bridge  of  this  country. 

The  corregidor  of  Guaranda  was  then  at  Quito,  on 
foihe  bufmeis  of  his  office  •,  but  the  prefident  and  go- 
vernors of  that  province,  Don  bioilyfiodeAlcedoy 
Herrcra,  ordered  him  to  return  to  his  jurifdiftion  with- 
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cut  delay,  tor  providing  every  thing  neceffary  for  our 
journey ;  fending,  at  the  fame  time,  circular  orders  to» 
all  the  ot^ier  corre^ors,  through  whofe  jurifdi^^tions 
vrt  were  to  pais  to  Quito,  enjoining  them  not  to  M 
^wanting  in  any  kind  of  good  office  m  their  power.  £* 
very  thing  being  thus  happily  difipofed,  and  advice  ar- 
riving that  the  mules  were  on  their  way  to  Caracol,. 
where  thfcy  arrived  the  6th  of  May,  we  were  no  left 
expeditious  to  embark  on  the  rifver,  which  is  tlie  ufiial 
pailage.  There  is  indeed  a  road  by  land  ;  but  at  all 
times  extremely  difficult  and  dangprous>  on  account 
of  the  many  bays  and  large  rivers  wluch  muft  be  paflP 
ed ;  fo  that  no  peribn  travels  this  road  but  in  fummer, 
and  then  only  iiich  as  have  no  ba^age,  and  are  befides 
wdl  acquainied  with  the  country  and  the  ferries  of  tlic 
rivers. 
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Defcriptim  of  Guayaquil. 

TH  O*  there  is  no  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
time  when  Guayaquil  was  founded,  it  is  uni-^ 
verfally  allowed  to  be  the  fecond  city  of  Spanilh  ori- 
1^,  both  in  its  own  province  and  the  kingdom  of  I'e- 
ru ;  it  appearing  from  ancient  records  preierved  in  i^ 
achivesy  that  it  was  the  next  city  founded,  after  San  Mi- 
guel dePinra,  and  the  fbudation  huH  of  Los  Reyes,  Re* 
mac,  or  Lima,  being  in  1534,  or  according  to  others 
in  1535,  the  building  of  Guayaquil  may  be  fixed  be* 
tween  thoie  two  years  ;  but  the  proijperitynt  attained 
under  its  governor  Belalcazar  was .  of  no  long  conti* 
nuance,  being,  after  feveial  furious  actacks,  entirely 
deftroyed  by  the  neighbouring  iadians.  It  was  how-* 
ever  in  1537,  rebuilt  by  cwtain  Francifcode  Orella- 
na.  The  firft  fituation  of  Guayaquil  was  in  the  bay 
of  GharapotO)  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  place 
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Where  the  village  of  Monte  Chrifto  now  (lands ;  from 
vhence  it  was  removed  to  the  prelent  fpot,  which  is 
im  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  in  2^  n' 
21"  of  fouth  latitude,  as  appeared  from  our  obferva* 
tions.  Its  longitude  was  not  determined  by  any  ac>> 
curate  obfervations  \  but,  by  computing  it  from  thofe 
made  at  Quito,  it  is  297"*  1 7'  reckoning  from  the 
meridian  of  TenerifF.  On  its  removal  by  Orellana^ 
from  its  firft  fituation,  it  was  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  mountain  called  Cerillo  Verde,  and  is  now  termed 
Ciudad  Viega,  or  the  old  town.  Its  inhabitants  be- 
ing afterwards  ftreightened  by  the  mountain  on  one 
fide,  and  by  ravins  or  hollows  made  by  floods  of  rain^ 
on  the  other,  formed  a  defign,  without  entirely  aban- 
doning the  place,  to  build  the  principal  part  of  the  ci* 
ty,  at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  hundred  toi&s  \  which 
was  accordingly  begun  in  1693,  and  for  prelerving  a 
communication  with  the  old  part,  a  bridge  of  timber 
was  erefted,  of  about  three  hundred  toifes  in  lengthy 
by  which  means  the  inconveniencies  of  the  ravins  are 
avoided,  and  the  intervals  being  filled  with  fmall  hou-* 
fes,  the  old  and  new  towns  are  now  united. 

This  city  is  of  confiderabte  extent,  taking  Up,  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  town  to  the  upper  part  oi  the  new,  a  fpace  of 
near  half  a  league ;  but  the  breadth  is  not  at  all  pro^ 
portional,  every  perfon  being  fond  of  having  a  houfe 
near  the  river,  both  for  die  amufements  it  affords,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  refreihing  winds,  which^  in  win- 
ter, are  the  toore  eagerly  coveted,  as  they  arc  very 
rare. 

All  the  houfes  of  both  towns  are  built  of  wood ; 
and  many  of  them  covered  with  tiles ;  tho'  the  great- 
eft  part  of  thofe  in  the  old  town  are  only  thatched  ; 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  fires,  by  which 
this  city  has  icverely  fuf&red  on  feveral  occafions, 
fuch  covering  is  now  prohibited.  Moft  of  thefe  con- 
fiagrations  owed  their  rife  to  the  malevolence  of  the 
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their  furfaces  be  exadly  parallel :   they  may  be  made 
cither  of  metal  or  cryftal. 

This  inftrument  has  the  following  advantages  a- 
bove  all  others  hitherto  ufed  :  the  motion  of  the  Ihip 
is  here  no  hindrance  to  the  obfervation ;  for  the  lumi- 
nous objeft  appearing  by  the  refleftion  in  xht  horizon, 
both  are  feen  in  the  fame  mirrour;  and  tho*  the  whole 
body  of  the  inftrument  be  agitated,  and  the  objcAs 
feem  to  move  in  the  mirrour,  yet  they  always  obferve 
the  fame  pofition  ;  fo  that  the  objeft  and  horizon  be- 
ing once  coincident,  they  are  not  feparated  by  the  ' 
motion  of  the  (hip ;  and  if  by  the  continuance  and 
violence  of  it  they  may  be  removed  from  the  mirrour, 
they  naturally  return  to  it,  and  the  objeft  will  be  feen 
to  rife  above  the  horizon  as  it  approaches  or  recedes 
from  the  meridian  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time  it  will  be 
equally  eafy  to  know  its  pofition,  and  repeat  the  ob- 
fervation  as  often  as  neceffary.  Other  inftruments  arc 
fo  far  from  having  thefe  advantages,  that  on  fuch  oc- ' 
cafions,  after  a  great  deal  of  pains,  the  obfervadon 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  mi- 
nutes. Thus  different  obfervers,  tho'  in  a  calm  fea 
and  clear  weather,  are  often  known  to  differ  from  each 
other  the  quantity  above  mentioned. 

All  the  inftruments  hitherto  ufed  at  fea  for  findinsf 
the  latitude  are  very  inconvenient ;  becaufe  the  fight 
muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  employed  on  twoobjeAs, 
and  thefe  being  of  a  different  kind  and  fituated  at  very 
unequal  diftances,  cannot  be  perfectly  diflinguilhed, 
and  therefore  muft  caufe  a  confiifion  in  the  obfervati- 
on ;  confequently  no  exaft  judgment  can  be  formed 
either  of  the  image  or  fhade  of  the  fun  exhibited  on 
the  vane,  or  of  the  horizon  -,  the  latter  being  at  a  valt 
diftance  from  the  former  -,  whence  it  happens  that  the 
eye  which  it  attends  to  the  one,  muft  lole  fight  of  the 
other ;  an  inconvenience  from  which  the  new  oAant  is 
free,  both  the  dilk  of  the  fun  and  the  horizon  ap- 
pearing 
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pearing  in  the  fame  place,  and  by  coinciding  feem  to 
form  only  one  objeft. 

When  in  the  common  inftruments  the  meridian  al- 
titude of  the  fun  cannot  be  obferved,  either  from  its 
light  being  too  faint  to  caft  a  fhadow,  or  form  its 
image,  as  it  often  happens,  by  the  intervention  of 
clouds ;  obfervations  are  made  by  this  inftrument 
with  the  fame  accuracy  as  when  the  fun  (hines  in  his 
greateft  fplendor  >  with  this  only  difference,  that,  when 
its  rays  are  weak,  there  is  no  neceflity  for  ufingthe 
fcreens,  their  whole  intention  being  to  defend  the  eye 
from  too  glaring  a  light.  Befides,  tho'  the  horizon 
be  fomething  obfcure,  it  does  not  hinder  an  obfervati- 
on,  provided  it  be  diftinguiflxable  by  the  naked  eye  ; 
it  being  equally  feen  reflefted  in  the  mirrour,  and  the 
oblervation  in  both  cafes  performed  with  the  fame  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  as  in  the  cleared  weather.  Thefe 
accidents  are  frequent  at  fea,  and,  confequently,  the 
navigator  ignorant  of  his  latitude,  and  often  when  it 
is  of  the  laft  confequence  to  be  known. 

When  the  fun  is  near  the. zenith,  the  altitudes  ob* 
ferved  are  either  incorreft  or  entirely  ufelefs.  The 
reafon  is  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  obje6t  muft  be  ve- 
ry great  to  be  perceived  in  the  common  inftruments, 
but  in  this  odant  it  is  diftinguiihed  to  a  fingle  mi- 
nute. , 

There  are  alfo  feveral  other  advantages  peculiar  to 
this  inftrument,  now  well  known  to  every  navigator. 


C  H  A  P.    11. 

Account  of  the  voyage  from  Perico  to  Puna. 

• 

TH  E  Brifas    by  their  return,  as  we  before  ob- 
ferved,   occafion  an  alteration  in  the  weather 
of  Panama,  by  introducing  the  fummer,  as  they  al- 
fo do  in  the  paflage  from  Perico  to  Puna  j  or,  more 
Vol.  I.  M  properly. 
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properly,  to  cape  Blanco :  for  after  the  Brifas  have 
begun  to  blow  at  Panama,  they  gradually  incrcafe  and 
fpread,  in  oppofition  to  the  fouth  winds,  till  over- 
coming them  they  are  fettled  -,  but  their  periods  aro 
not  always  equal,  either  on  the  land  or  in  the  ocean. 
Generally  the  Brifas  do  not  reach  beyond  the  equator, 
or  are  fo  faint,  as  often  to  be  interrupted  by  calms,  or 
other  weak  and  unfetded  winds.  Sometime^)  indeed, 
they  have  an  extraordinary  ftrength,  being  felt  even 
to  the  idand  of  Plata.  But  their  greateft  force  is  gra* 
dually  increafed  as  we  approach  nearer  to  Panama, 
Thefe  winds,  which  blow  from  between  the  north  and 
north-eaft,  clear  the  atmofphere,  free  the  coaft  fiom 
fogs,  and  are  not  attended  with  tempefts  of  rain  ;  but 
frequently  fo  fqually,  efpecially  between  cape  Fnuidf- 
co,  and  the  bay  of  Panama,  that  without  particular  can 
^nd  the  utmoft  difpatch  in  putting  the  ihip  in  a  pnh 
per  condition,  they  are  often  dangerous. 

At  the  period  of  the  Brifas,  the  Sures  or  (butfa- 
winds  be^n  to  blow-,  and,  when  fetded,  are  moTQ 
violent  than  the  former.  But  they  do  not,  as  many 
have  imagined,  blow  alwi^)  j  prccifely  from  the  fcuth  i 
for  they  fhift  from  the  fouth-eaft  even  to  the  lbuth*> 
weft,  and  their  diftance  from  the  fouth  is  obfcrvcd  to 
be  greateft  at  particular  times.  When  they  incline  to 
the  foyth-eaft,  which  is  the  land  fide,  they  are  accom- 
panied with  violent,  but  happily  (hort,  tempefts  of 
wind  and  rain.  The  fhips,  which  trade  fitmi  the 
coafts  of  Peru  and  Guayaquil  to  Panama,  generally 
fail  during  the  Sures,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  north  wind  at  their  return  j  and  by  that  means 
their  voyages  are  eafily  and  e}?peditioufly  performed. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  fail  with  other  winds,  tho' 
they  are  generally  Iqnger  at  fea,  in  order  tQ  reach  Paita, 
but  often  this  diligence  or  rather  avarice  is  fb  far  dif^ 
f^ppointed  that  they  are  obliged  to  pyt  in  at  Tumaco^ 
Acames,  Manta,  pr  Pynt^  ^  S^ta,  Elen^  for-  provi-; 
fions  an4  water, 
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These  are  the  principal  winds  in  this  paflage,  and 
whatever  changes  may  fometimes  happen, .  they  arc 
not  of  any  continuance ;  the  fettled  wind  foon  recover- 
ing  its  place. 

The  currents  in  thefe  parts  are  not  fo  regular  as 
the  winds  -,  for  during  the  Brifas,  the  waters  run  from 
Morro  de  Puercos  S.  W.  and  W.  to  the  height  of 
Malpelo ;  ahd  from  thence  E.  and  E,  S,  E.  to  cape 
St.  Francis,  inclining  fomediing  towards  Gorgona. 
From  cape  St.  Francis  their  diredtion  is  fbuth  and 
fouth-weft,  which  continues  for  30  or  40  leagues  fea- 
wards,  the  flrength  of  thqn  being  proportionate  to 
that  of  the  Brifas, 

During  the  feafon  of  the  Sures,  or  footh  winds, 
the  currents  run  N.  and  N,  W.  from  Punta  de  Santa 
Elena,  as  far  as  cape  St.  Francis^  extending  thirty  or 
forty  leagues  feawards  ;  from  hence  they  run  with  9 
great  velocity  eaft,  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Malpe- 
lo ;  and  from  Morro  de  Puercos  fouth-eaft,  along  the 
coaft,  tho*  at  fome  diftance  from  it,  and  tending  part- 
ly to  the  bay  of  Gorgona.  But  from  the  meridian  o^ 
Malpelo  to  Morro  de  Puercos,  they  run  with  great  vi- 
olence north- weft  and  weft.  Alfo  in  the  paflage  from 
cape  Blanco  to  cape  Santa  Elena,  a  violent  cur- 
rent runs  weft  from  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  during  its 
fwellings  -,  but  when  the  river  is  low,  the  current  fets 
into  Puna  bay :  the  time  of  the  former  is  during  the 
Brifas,  and  the  latter  in  the  feafon  of  the  Syres. 

At  all  times  in  leaving  Perico  to  fail  to  Guaya- 
quil, or  the  coaft  of  Peru,  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep 
at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  ifland  of  Gorgona,  ma- 
ny inftances  having  happened  of  Ihips  being  loft,  ei- 
ther by  this  negligence,  or,  more  frequently,  by 
calms.  It  is  alfo  equally  neceflary  to  be  careful  of  the 
ifland  of  Malpelo ;  but  the  latter  is  of  the  two  the  leaft 
dangerous ;  as  the  greateft  detriment  is  only  a  longer 
delay  of  the  voyage. 

If  a  Ihip  happens  to  come  in  fight  of  the  ifland  of 

M  2  Gorgona, 
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Gorgona,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  get  clear  of 
it  by  fleering  either  fouth,  fouth-weft,  or  even  north  5 
fo  that  the  fureft  method  is  to  return  towards  Panama 
along  the  coaft,  the  currents  there  changing  their  di- 
reftion  ;  at  the  fame  time  tiiking  care  not  to  keep  at 
a  great  diftance  from  it,  to  avoid  being  again  carried 
away  by  the  current,  which  fets  fouth-eaft. 

The  land  all  along  the  coall  from  Panama  to  Santa 
Elena,  is  of  a  middling  height,  except  in  fome  parts, 
ivhcre  we  difcem  mountains  at  a  vaft  diftance  and  ve- 
ry high  •,  being  part  of  the  cordillera.  Monte  Chrifto 
is  the  land-mark  of  Manta,  being  a  pretty  high  moun- 
tain, and  having  a  village  of  the  fame  name  at  its 
foot. 

In  the  bays  along  this  coaft,  and  particularly  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  is  dangerous  to  keep  dofe  to 
the  fhore,  there  being  many  fii.iUows  not  known  even 
to  the  pilots  of  the  country.  In  the  bay  of  Manta 
there  is  one  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  leagues 
from  the  fliore,  on  which  feveral  fhips  have  ftruck ; 
but  the  water  is  here  fo  fmooth,  that  all  the  damage 
they  iuftained  was  their  being  obliged  to  be  imme- 
diately careened  in  order  to  ftop  the  leaks  occafioned 
by  the  accident. 

In  all  this  paflagc  3,  rough  fea  is  feldom  met  with ; 
for  if  it  be  fomeumes  agitated  by  fqualls  and  fhort 
tempefts,  it  foon  fubfides  after  the  ftorm  is  over. 
Whilft  the  fouth  winds  prevail,  fogs  are  very  fre- 
quent, and  fometimes  fo  thick,  as  totally  to  preclude 
all  fight  of  the  coaft.  This  we  ourfelvcs  partly  expe- 
rienced in  our  pafTage ;  whereas,  during  the  Brifas,  it  is 
quite  the  contrary  ;  the  air  is  ferene,  and  the  coaft  fo 
clear  as  to  be  approached  with  confidence  and  fafety. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Of  our Jf ay  at  Guayaquil,  and  the  meafures  taken f of 
our  journey  to  the  mountains. 

TH  E  (hip,  St.  Chriftopher,  which  we  left  at 
Puna,  followed  us  fo  foon,  that  on  the  26th  in 
the  evening  (he  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  city ; 
the  next  day  all  our  baggage  and  inftruments  were 
landed,  and  we  began  our  obfervations  for  determining 
the  fituation  of  Guayaquil,  with  regard  to  its  latitude 
and  longitude.  The  defire  of  fucceeding  rendered  us 
very  attentive  to  obferve  an  immerlion  of  the  fatellites 
of  Jupiter,  to  make  amends  for  our  difappointment  of 
the  eclipfe  of  the  moon  -,  but  we  were  in  this  equally 
unfortunate  ;  the  denfity  of  the  vapours  which  filled 
the  atmolphere  rendered  our  defign  abortive  ;  but  the 
days  being  more  favourable  than  the  nights  for  agro- 
nomical obfervations,  we  took  feveral  meridian  alti- 
tudes of  the  fun,  and  never  neglected  any  opportuni- 
ties that  offered  during  the  nights  of  doing  the  fame 
with  regard  to  fome  particular  flars,  . 

On  our  arrival  at  Guayaquil,  the  corregidor  of  that 
city,  whofe  great  civility,  together  with  that  of  all  the 
king's  officers  and  other  perfons  of  diflinftion  deferve 
our  acknowledgments,  lent  notice  of  it  to  the  torfegi*- 
dor  of  Guaranda,  that  he  might  order  carriages  to  the 
port  of  Caracol,  for  conveying  us  to  the  mountains. 
The  pafTage  thither  was  then  indeed  imprafticable,  it 
being  in  this  country  the  end  of  winter,  at  which  time 
the  roads  are  extremely  bad,  and  the  rivers  fwelled  fb 
as  not  to  be  forded  without  the  greateft  rifk,  and  too 
wide  for  the  bridges  of  this  country. 

The  corregidor  of  Guaranda  was  then  at  Q^ito,  on 
fome  bufinefs  of  his  office  •,  but  the  prefident  ^d  go- 
vernors of  that  province,  Don  Dipdyfio  de  Alcedoy 
Herrera,  ordered  him  to  return  to  his  jurifdiftion  with- 
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out  delay,  tor  providing  every  thing  neccllary  for  our 
journey  -,  fending,  at  the  fame  time,  circular  orders  to 
all  the  other  corre^ors,  through  whole  jurifdiAioiis 
we  were  to  pais  to  Quito,  enjoining  them  not  to  hi 
wanting  in  any  kind  of  good  office  in  their  power.  E- 
very  thing  being  thus  happily  dHpoied,  and  advice  ar- 
riving that  die  mules  were  on  their  way  to  Caracol, 
where  they  arrived  the  6th  of  May,  we  were  no  left 
expeditious  to  embark  on  the  river,  which  is  the  ufiial 
pailage.  There  is  indeed  a  road  by  land  ;  but  at  ^ 
times  extremely  difficult  and  dangprous>  on  account 
of  the  many  bays  and  large  rivers  which  muft  be  paff* 
ed  ;  fo  that  no  perlbn  travels  this  road  but  in  iummer, 
and  then  only  fuch  as  have  no  ba^age,  and  are  befides 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  ferries  of  the 
rivers. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Defcriptim  of  Guayaquil. 

TH  O*  there  is  no  certauity  with  regard  to  the 
time  when  Guayaquil  was  founded,  it  is  unih' 
Terfally  allowed  to  be  the  fecond  city  of  Spanifh  ori- 
gin, both  in  its  own  province  and  the  kingdom  of  I'e- 
ru ;  it  appearing  from  ancient  records  preferved  in  ils 
achives^  mat  it  was  the  next  city  founded,  aftrr  San  Mi- 
guel de  Piura,  and  the  fbudation  laid  of  Los  Reyes^  Re- 
mac,  or  Lima,  being  in  1534,  or  according  to  othets 
in  15359  the  building  of  Guayaquil  may  be  fixed  be* 
tween  thofe  two  years  ;  but  the  profperity  it  attained 
under  its  governor  Belalcazar  was  of  no  long  conti* 
nuance,  being,  after  fcveial  furious  aStacks,  entirely 
deftroyed  by  the  neighbouring  Indians.  It  was  how** 
ever  in  1537,  rebuilt  by  captain  Francilcode  Orellap^ 
na«  The  firft  fituation  of  Guayaquil  was  in  the  bay 
of  Charapoto^  a  little  to  the  northwasd  of  the  place 
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\vhere  the  village  of  Monte  Chrifto  now  ftands  j  from 
whence  it  was  removed  to  the  prefent  fpot,  which  is 
On  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  in  2*^  1 1' 
2i"  of  fouth  latitude,  as  appeared  from  our  obferva- 
tions.  Its  longitude  was  not  determined  by  any  ac* 
curate  obfervations  •,  but,  by  computing  it  from  thofe 
made  at  Quito,  it  is  297"^  17'  reckoning  from  the 
meridian  of  TenerifF.  On  its  removal  by  Orellanaj 
from  its  firft  fituation,  it  was  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a  mountain  called  Cerillo  Verde,  and  is  now  termed 
Ciudad  Viega,  or  the  old  town.  Its  inhabitants  be- 
ing afterwards  ftreightened  by  the  mountain  on  one 
fide,  and  by  f  avins  or  hollows  made  by  floods  of  rain^ 
on  the  other,  fornied  a  delign,  without  entirely  aban- 
doning the  place,  to  build  the  principal  part  of  the  ci* 
ty,  at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  hundred  toifes  j  which 
was  accordingly  begun  in  1693,  and  for  preferving  a 
communication  with  the  old  part,  a  bridge  of  timber 
was  erefted^  of  about  three  hundred  toifes  in  lengthy 
by  which  means  the  inconveniencies  of  the  ravins  are 
avoided,  and  the  intervals  being  filled  with  fmall  hou- 
fes,  the  old  and  Hfew  towns  are  now  united. 

This  city  is  of  confiderable  extent,  taking  Up,  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  town  to  the  uppef  part  erf"  the  new,  a  fpace  of 
near  half  a  league ;  but  the  breadth  is  not  at  all  pro* 
portional,  every  perfon  being  fond  of  having  a  houfe 
near  the  river,  both  for  the  amufements  it  affords,  an^ 
for  the  benefit  of  refrefhing  winds,  which,  in  win- 
ter, are  the  more  eagerly  coveted,  as  they  arc  very 
rare. 

All  the  houfes  of  both  towns  are  built  of  wood ; 
and  many  of  them  Covered  with  tiles  ;  tho*  the  great- 
eft  part  of  thofe  in  the  old  town  are  pnly  thatched  •, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  fires,  by  which 
this  city  has  fcverely  fuflfered  on  feveral  occafions, 
fuch  covering  is  now  prohibited.  Moft  of  thefe  con- 
flagrations owed  their  rife  to  the  malevolence  of  the 
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Negroes,  who,  in  order  to  revenge  fome  punifhmentft 
inflidled  on  them  by  their  matters,  took  the  opportu- 
nity, during  the  night,  of  throwing  fire  on  the  tiiatch, 
and  by  that  means  not  only  ruined  thofe  who  were  the 
immediate  objefts  of  their  revenge,  but  alfo  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Tho'  the  houfes  are  wholly  built  of  wood,  they 
are  generally  large  and  beautiful ;  have  all  one  ftory  and 
an  entrefole  ;  the  back  part  of  the  ground  floor  ferves 
for  warehoufl's,  and  in  the  front  are  fhops  of  all  kinds, 
and  generally  before  them  fpacious  porticoes,  which 
are  indeed,  in  winter  time,  the  only  parts  where  you 
can  walk,  the  ftreets  being  utterly  impofTable. 

As  a  further  precaution  againft  fire,  which  they 
have  fo  much  reafon  to  dread,  the  kitchens  fland 
twelve  or  fifteen  paces  from  the  houfes,  with  which 
they  communicate  by  means  of  a  long  open  gallery, 
refembling  a  bridge ;  but  fo  lightly  built,  that,  on  the 
leaft  appearance  of  fire  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  demoliihed 
in  an  inftant ;  by  which  means  the  houfe  is  preferved- 
Perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  live  in  the  upper  apart- 
ments, and  the  entrefoles  are  let  to  (bangers  who 
come  to  trade,  or  pafs  thro'  the  city  with  their  goods. 

The  ground  on  which  the  new  city  is  built,  and  the 
favannahs  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  not  to  be  tra- 
velled over  either  on  foot  or  horfeback  during  the  win- 
ter ;  for  befides  being  a  fpungy  chalk,  it  is  every 
where  fo  level,  that  there  is  no  declivity  for  carrying 
off  the  water ;  and  therefore  on  the  firft  rain  \xi  be- 
comes one  general  flough.  So  that  from  the  time  ef 
the  rains  fetting  in  till  the  end  of  the  winter,  it  ii 
neceffary  to  lay  in  the  parts  not  covered  by  the  a- 
bove  mentioned  piazzas,  very  large  planks  for  crpf- 
fing  over  them ;  but  thefe  foon  become  flippery  and 
occafion  frequent  falls  into  the  chalky  flough.  The 
return  of  fummer,  however,  foon  exhales  the  water^ 
and  renders  the  ground  fufficiently  dry  for  travelling. 

In 
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In  this  nefpeft  the  old  town  has  the  advantage,  being 
built  on  a  gravelly  foil,  which  is  never  impaflable. 

This  city  is  defended  by  three  forts,  two  on  the  ri- 
ver near  the  city,  and  the  third  behind  it,  guarding ' 
the  entrance  of  a  ravin.  Thefe  are  all  built  after  the ' 
modern  method  of  fortification;  but  before  they 
were  erefted,  it  had  only  a  plltform,  which  is  ftill  re- 
inaining  in  the  old  town.  Thefe  forts  are  built  of 
la;:ge  pieces  of  very  hard  wood,  forming  a  variety  of 
pallifades,  and  the  wood  is  particularly  proper  for 
this  country,  and  the  ufe  it  is  here  applied  to ;  retain- 
ing its  folidity  either  under  the  water  or  in  the  mud. 
Before  thefe  fo^jifications  were  eredled,  the  city  wa^ 
taken  by  European  Corfairs,  in  the  years  1686,  and 
1 709  ;  but^the  fuccefs  of  the  latter  was  owing  to  the 
villany  of  a  Mulatto,  who,  in  order  revenge  himfelf 
on  fome  particular  perfons  in  the  city,  condufted  the 
enemy  thro*  a  bye  way,  where  they  were  not  expeft-» 
ed ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  being  furprized  were  not 
prepared  for  defence. 

All  the  churches  and  convents  are  of  wood  except 
that  of  St.  Domingo,  ftill  ftanding  in  the  old  town, 
which  is  of  ftone  ;  the  great  folidity  of  the  ground  in 
that  part  being  fufEcient  for  fupporting  buildings  of 
this  kind.  The  convents  in  the  new  city,  befides  the 
parochial  church,  are  an  Auguftine  and  a  Francifcan, 
together  with  a  college  of  jefuits  ;  but  the  members 
of  them  not  very  numerous  on  account  of  the  fmallnefe 
of  the  revenues.  Here  is  alfo  an  holpital,  but  with-^ 
out  any  other  endowment  than  the  fhell  of  the  build- 
ing. The  city  and  its  jurifdiftion  are  under  a  corre- 
gidor,  nominated  by  the  king,  and  holds  his  office 
during  five  year's.  Notwithftanding  he  is  fubordinatc 
to  the  prefident  and  audience  of  Quito,  he  appoints 
the  deputies  in  the  fevefal  departments  of  his  jurif- 
diftion ;  and,  for  the  police  and  civil  government, 
Gyayaquil  has  ordinary  alcaldies  and  regidores.  The 
revenue  is  managed  here  by  a  treafurer  and  an  ac- 
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comptant,  who  receive  the  tributes  of  the  Indians^ 
the  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  the  taxes  on 
commodities,  which  are  either  confumcd  there  or  car* 
ried  through  it. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  is  lodg^  in  the 
bifhop  of  Quito's  vicar,  who  is  generally  alio  the 
prieft  of  the  town. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  inhabit  ants  y  cujioms^  and  riches  of  Guaya-* 

quil. 

Guayaquil  contdns,  in  proportion  to  its  dimen'^ 
fions,  as  many  inhabitants  as  any  city  in  all 
America ;  the  continual  refort  of  ftrangers  drawn  thi* 
ther  by  commerce,  contributing  very  greatly  to  in- 
creafe  the  number,  generally  computed  at  twenty 
thoufand.  A  great  part  of  its  eminent  families  are 
Europeans,  who  have  married  there  -,  befides  which, 
and  fubftantial  Creoles,  the  other  inhabitants  are  of 
different  calls,  as  in  the  cities  already  defcribed. 

The  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  di* 
vided  into  companies  of  militia,  according  to 'their 
rank  and  caft  \  \o  that  on  occafion  they  may  be  ready 
to  defend  their  country  and  property.  One  of  theie, 
confiding  entirely  of  Europeans,  and  called  th6  fo- 
reign company,  is  the  moft  numerous,  and  makes  the 
mod:  fplendid  appearance  among  the  whole  militia* 
Without  confidering  their  wealth  or  ftation,  they  ap- 
pear in  arms,  and  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  their  of- 
ficers, who  are  chofen  by  themfelves,  from  their  own 
body,  being  generally  fuch  as  have  ferved  in  Europe, 
and  confequendy  more  expert  in  military  afiairs.  The 
corregidor  is  the  commander  in  chief,  having  under 
him  a  colonel  and  major,  for  difcipling  the  other  com*- 
panies* 
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Tho*  the  heat  here  is  equal  to  that  of  Panama  or 
Carthagena,  yet  the  climate  cKftinguifhes  itfeJf  in  the 
colour  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  and  if  a  certain  author 
has  ftyled  it  the  equinoftial  Low  Countries  in  allufi* 
on  to  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  Netherlands  of 
Europe,  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  bear  that  ap- 
pellation from  this  fmgularity,  namely,  that  all  the 
natives,  except  thofe  bom  from  a  mixture  of  Uood,  zst 
frefti-coloured,  and  fo  finely  featured  as  juftly  to  be 
ftyled  the  handfomeft  both  in  the  province  of  Quito^ 
and  even  in  all  Peru.  Two  things  are  here  the  more 
remarkable,  as  being  contrary  to  common  obfervati- 
on ;  one,  that  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, its  natives  are  not  tawny  ;  the  other,  that  tho* 
the  Spaniards  have  not  naturally  fo  fair  a  complexi- 
on as  the  northern  nations,  their  children  born  here  of 
Spanilh  women,  are  very  fair ;  nor  has  this  pheno- 
menon hitherto  been  fufficiently  explained.  To  attri- 
bute it  to  the  effluvia  exhaling  from  the  contiguous  ri- 
ver, appears  to  me  little  fatisfaftory ;  other  cities  hav- 
ing the  fame  advantageous  fituation,  without  produc- 
ing any  improvement  in  the  compleftionsofthe  inhabi- 
tants ;  whereas  here  fair  perfons  arc  the  moft  common, 
and  the  children  have  univerfally  light  hair  and  eye- 
brows, and  very  beautiful  faces. 

To  thefe  perfonal  advantages  beftowed  by  nature  in 
a  diflinguifhed  manner  on  the  inhabitants,  it  has  add- 
ed, the  no  lefe  pleafing  charms  of  el^ance  and  poHte- 
nefs  J  fo  that  feveral  Europeans,  who  intended  only  a 
Ihort  ftay  here,  have  married  and  fettled  ;  nor  were 
their  marriages  owing  to  the  immenfe  fortunes  of  their 
ladies,  as  in  fome  other  cities  of  this  country,  the  in- 
habitants not  being  at  all  famous  for  their  riches. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  at  Guayaquil  nearly  le- 
fembles  that  at  Panama,  except  only  when  they  either 
pay  or  receive  a  vifit ;  inftead  of  the  poUera,  they 
wear  a  faldellin,  which  is  not  longpr  than  the 
poUera,  but  being  open  before,  and  eroding  one  fide 
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over  the  other,  is  adorned  in  the  moft  jprofufe  man-' 
ner.  It  is  fiirbeloed  with  a  richer  ftuff,  near  half  a 
yard  in  depth,  and  bordered  with  fine  laces,  gold  or 
tringe,  or  ribbands,  difpofed  with  an  air,  which 
renders  the  drefs  extremely  rich  and  bexming. 
When  they  go  abroad  without  a  veil,  they  wear  a 
light  brown  coloured  mantelet,  bordered  with  broad 
ftrips  of  black  vfelvet,  but  without  laces  or  any  other 
decorations. .  Befides  necklaces  and  bracelets,  they 
wear  rofaries,  of  the  fame  degree  of  richnefs  as  at  Pa- 
nama, and  not  only  load  their  ears  with  brilliant  pen- 
dants, but  add  tufts  of  black  filk,  about  the  fizc  of 
a  filberd,  and  fo  full  of  jewels  as  to  make  a  very  iplen- 
did  appearance. 

From  the  commerce  of  this  city  a  llranger  would 
imagine  it  richer  than  it  aftually  is.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  two  dreadful  pillages  it  has  fufiered,  and 
partly  to  fires,  by  both  which  it  has  been  totally  ru- 
ined. And  tho'  the  houfes  here,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  are  only  of  wood,  the  whole  charge  of 
which  is  the  cutting  and  bringing  it  to  the  city,  yet  the 
cxpence  of  a  houfe  of  any  figure  amounts  to- fifteen  or 
twenty  thoufand  dollars,  workmens  wages  being  very 
high,  and  iron  remarkably  dear.  Europeans,  who 
have  raifed  any  thing  of  a  fortune  here,  when  they 
have  no  immoveable  goods  to  detain  them,  retire  to 
Lima,  or  fome  other  city  of  Peru,  where  they  may 
improve  their  ftocks  with  greater  fccurity. 


CHAP* 
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CHAP.    VI. 

*      '        » 

Of  the  •  temperature  of  the  air^   and  the  different 
feafons  at  Guayaquil ;  //i  inconveniencies  and diji-- 
empers. 

IN  Guayaquil  the  winter  fets  in  during  the  month 
of  December,  fometimes  at  the  beginning,  Some- 
times in  the  middle,  and  fometimes  not  till  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  lafts  till  April  or  May.  During 
this  feafon,  the  elements,  the  infedls,  and  vermin  feem 
to  have  joined  in  a  league  to  incommode  the  human 
IpecieS.  Its  extreme  heat  appeared  from  fome  ther- 
mometrical  experiments;  for  on  the  3d  of  April, 
•when  its  intenfenefs  had  begun  to  abate,  at  fix  in  the 
itiorning  the  liquor  ftood  at  1022  5  at  noon  at  1025  > 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  at  1027  ;  which  fhews 
the  heat  in  the  middle  of  winter  to  be  greater  than  at 
Cafthagcna.  The  rains  alfb  continue  day  and  night, 
accompanied  with  frequent  and  dreadful  tempefls  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  So  that  every  thing  feems  to 
confpire  to  diftrefs  the  inhabitants.  The  river  and 
all  thofe  which  join  it,  overflow  their  banks,  and 
lay  under  water  the  whole  country.  The  long  calm 
renders  the  refrefhing  winds  very  defirable,  and  the  in- 
numerable  fwarms  of  infefts  and  vermin,  infeflbdth 
the  air  and  ground  in  an  intolerable  manner. 

The  fnakes,  poifonous  vipers,  fcorpions  and  fco- 
lependra  in  this  leafbn  find  methods  of  getting  into 
the  houfes  to  the  deflruftion  of  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. And  tho*  they  are  not  aftually  free  from  them 
all  the  reft  of  the  year,  yet  at  this  time  they  are  far 
more  numerous,  arid  alio  more  aftive ;  fo  that  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  examine  carefully  the  beds, 
fome  of  thefe  animals  having  been  known  to  find 
their  way  into  them ;  and  both  as  a  fafeguard  againfl 
^the  danger,  and  to  avoid  the  tortures  or  the  mofci- 
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tos  and  other  infers,  all  perfons,  even  the  n^ro 
(laves  and  Indians,  have  toldos  or  canopies  over  their 
beds.  Thofe  ufed  by  the  lower  clafe  of  people  are 
made  of  tucuyo,  or  cotton,  wove  in  the  mountains : 
others  ufe  white  linen  laced,  according  to  the  temper 
or  ability  of  the  owner. 

Tho'  all  thefe  hot  and  moift  countries,  (warm  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  volatile  inie<5ls,  yet  the  inhabi- 
tants are  no  where  fo  greatly  incommoded  as  at  Guay- 
aquil, it  being  impoflible  to  keep  a  candle  burmn^ 
except  in  a  lantern,  above  three  or  four  minutes,  niun- 
berlefs  infe£bs  flying  into  its  flame  and  exdnguifhing  it 
Any  peribn  therefore  being  obliged  to  be  near  a  light, 
is  foon  driven  from  his  poft  by  the  infinite  numben 
which  fill  his  eyes,  ears,  and  noftrils.  Thefe  inieds 
were  almofl  ihfupportable  to  us,  during  the  ihort  dear 
intervals  of  fome  nights,  which  we  fpent  in  making 
obfervations  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  Their  ftings 
were  attended  with  great  tortures ;  and  more  than 
once  obliged  us  to  abandon  our  obfervations^  being 
unable  either  to  fee  or  breathe  for  their  multitiufes. 

Another  terrible  inconvenience  attending  the  hou- 
fes  here,  are  the  numbers  of  pericotes,  or  rats,  every 
building  being  lb  infefted  with  them,  that,  when  night 
comes  on,  they  quit  their  holes,  and  make  fiich  a  noifc 
in  running  along  the  ceiling,  and  in  clambring  up  and 
down  the  fides  of  the  rooms  and  canopies  of  the  beds, 
as  to  difliirb  perfons  net  accufl:omed  to  them.  They 
are  fb  little  afraid  of  the  human  ipecies,  that,  if  a  can* 
die  be  fet  down  without  being  in  a  lantern,  they  im- 
mediately carry  it  off;  but  as  this  might  be  attended 
with  the  moft  melancholy  confequence$,  care  is  tak* 
en,  that  their  impudence  is  feldom  put  to  this  trial, 
tho'  diey  are  remarkably  vigilant  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  leaft  negleft.  All  thefe  inconveniences,  which 
feem  infupportable  to  fl:rangers,  and  alone  Aiffident 
to  render  fuch  a  country  uninhabited,  little  aflfeA  the 
imtives,   as  having  been  ufed  to  them  from  their  in- 
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fancy ;  and  they  are  more  afFcfted  with  cold  on  the 
mountains,  which  the  Europeans  fcarce  feel,  or,  at 
leaft,  think  very  moderate,  than  with  all  thefe  difa* 
greeable  particulars. 

The  leaft  troublefome  feafon  here  is  the  fummer, 
as  then  both  the  number  and  aftivity  of  thefe  vermin 
are  diminiflied  \  it  being  a  miftake  in  fome  authors  to 
fay  they  abound  moft  in  that  feafon.  The  heat  is  then 
abated,  by  the  fetting  in  of  the  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W. 
breezes,  called  here  chandui,  as  coming  over  a  moun- 
tain of  that  name.  Thefe  begin  conftantly  at  noon^ 
and  continue  to  refrefh  the  earth  till  five  or  fix  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  The  Iky  is  always  fe- 
rene,  and  bright,  the  gentleft  fliowers  being  rardy 
known.  Ptovifions  are  alfo  in  greater  plenty,  and 
thofe  produced  in  the  country  of  a  very  agreeable 
tafte,  if  ufed  while  frefh.  Fruits  are  alfo  more  com- 
pion,  eipecially  melons  and  water  melons,  which  anK 
brought  in  large  balzas  to  tlie  city.  But  the  capi- 
tal advantage  is  the  remarkable  falubrity  of  the  air  in 
that  feafon. 

During  the  winter,  tertian  fevers  are  very  com-» 
mon,  and  are  here  particularly  painful  and  dangerous, 
owing  partly  to  ne^eft,  and  partly  to  an  averfion  to 
the  ufe  of  the  cortex,  being  prepoffcffed  with  a  notion^ 
that  as  hot,  it  can  have  no  ^xxi  efiedb  in  that  climate  1 
fo  that  blinded  with  this  prejudice,  without  ever  con- 
fulting  phyficians,  who  would  undeceive  them,  they 
fufFer  the  diftemper  to  prey  upon  them,  till  they  are 
often  reduced  to  4l>  irrecoverable  ftate.  The  natives 
of  the  mountains,  who  are  enured  to  a  cold  air,  can 
not  endure  that  of  Guayaquil,  it  having  a  natural 
tendency  to  debilitate  them,  and  by  an  imtempenMe 
ufe  of  its  delicious  fruits  they  throw  themfelves  into 
^hofe  fevers,  which  arc  as  common  to  them  in  one  fea- 
fon as  another. 

Besides  this  difeafe,  which  is  the  moft  general, 
iince  the  year  1740,  the  black  vomit  has  alfo  jpade 
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its  appearance,  the  gallions  of  the  fouth-iea,  havings 
on  account  of  the  war,  touched  here  in  order  to  fc- 
cure  the  treafure,  among  the  provinces  of  the  coidil- 
lera.  At  that  time  great  numbers  died  on  board  the 
fhips,  together  with  many  foreigners^  but  very  few  of 
the  natives.  In  faying  that  the  galHons  brought  this 
diftemper  to  Guayaquil,  I  follow  the  general  opinion, 
as  it  was  before  that  epoca  unknown  there. 

The  natives  are  very  fubjeft  to  catarafts,  androcher 
diftempers  of  the  eye,  which  often  caufe  a  total  blind- 
ncfs.  Tho'  thefe  diftempers  are  not  general,  yet  they 
are  much  more  common  than  in  other  parts,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  proceeds  from  the  aqueous  ex- 
halations during  the  winter,  when  the  whole  country 
is  overflowed  with  water,  and  which,  from  the  chal- 
ky texture  of  the  foil,  muft  be  vifcid  in  the  h^heft 
degree,  and  penetrating  the  external  tunic,  not  only 
foul  the  cryftalline  humour,  but  alfo  cover  the  pupil, 
from  whence  catarafts  and  other  difordcrs  of  the  cy« 
have  their  origin. 


CHAP.    VII. 

ProviJionSj  and  manner  of  living  at  Guayaquil. 

HERE,  as  at  Carthagena,  nature  and  neceflity 
have  introduced  feveral  kinds  of  bread,  made 
from  different  grains  and  roots,  to  lupply  the  want  of 
wheat.  But  the  moft  ufual  here  is  the  criollo,  or  natural 
bread,  being  unripe  plantanes,  cut  into  dices,  roafied, 
and  ferved  up  as  bread.  But  this  is  not  entirely  ow- 
ing to  neceflity,  as  feveral  kinds  of  meal  might  cafi- 
ly  be  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  in 
fufficient  quantities  to  fupply  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  ;  tho'  only  a  fmall  fliare  of  it  would  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  poor  on  account  of  the  price  which  vaffly 
exceeds  that  of  the  plantanes.  However  this  be,  the 
latter  are  defervedly  preferred  to  wheat  bread,  which 
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is  fo  badly  made,  that  even  the  Europeans  refufe  to 
eat  it,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  the  criollo,  which 
is  far  from  being  unpalatable. 

Most  of  the  other  provifions  except  beef,  fruits, 
and  roots,  are  imported  from  the  provinces  of  the  Cor- 
delleros  and  Peru.  It  would  naturally  be  expefted 
that  the  feveral  branches  of  this  river,  which  abounds 
in  fifti,  would  caufe  a  great  plenty  of  them  in  the  ci- 
ty ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwife,  and  the  fmall  quantity 
caught  near  it,  is  far  from  being  good,  and  fo  foil  of 
bones,  that  none  but  the  inhabitants  can  eat  them  with- 
out danger.  Their  badnefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  is  probably  owing  to  the  brackifli  water ;  but 
fome  leagues  above  the  city  the  river  affords  a  great 
fupply  of  what  is  very  excellent.  In  fuch  hot  cli- 
mates, however,  they  cannot  be  kept  without  fait, 
and  it  is  very  feldom  the  fifhermen  venture  to  carry- 
any  to  the  city,  left  after  all  their  labour,  they  fliould 
be  obliged  to  throw  them  away. 

Th  e  coafts  and  neighbouring  ports  abound  in  very 
delicious  filh,  fome  of  which  are  carried  to  the  city,  as 
keeping  better  than  the  fpecies  in  the  river ;  and  thefe, 
together  with  feveral  of  the  teftaceous  kind,  conftitute 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Guayaquil.  In  the  falt-creek  are  taken  very  large  and 
fine  lobfters,  of  which  they  make  feveral  delicious  ra- 
gouts :  and  from  Jambeli  creek,  on  the  coaft  of  Tum- 
bez,  are,  brought  great  quantities  of  oyfters,  which 
in  every  refpeft,  furpafs  thofe  of  all  the  coafts  from 
Panama  to  Peru,  where  there  is  alfo  a  great  deman4^ 
for  them. 

The  fame  caufe  which  drives  from  that  part  of  the 
river  near  the  city,  the  fineft  filh,  fome  to  the  fait  and 
others  to  the  frefh  waters,  according  to  their  refpedlivc 
natures,  renders  good  water  very  fcarce  at  Guayaquil, 
lefpecially  in  fummer  ;  none  being  to  be  had  at  a  lefs 
diftance  than  four  or  five  leagues  up  the  river,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  its .  waters.     Mmy  balzas  are 
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therefore  employed  in  fetching  water,  and  felling  it  to 
the  inhabitants.  During  the  winter  this  trade  is  part* 
ly  at  a  Hand,  as  by  the  increafe  of  the  rivers,  the  viZr 
ter  at  Guayaquil  is  rendered  fit  for  ufe. 

Instead  ot  lard,  as  at  Carthagenena  and  other 
places,  they  commonly  ufe  in  drefling  their  food  at 
Guayaquil  beef  fuet.  But  whether  the  climate  will 
not  permit  the  beads  to  acquire  a  proper  degree  of 
fatnefs,  whether  the  fuet  itfelf  be  not  good,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  carelefs  in  feparating  it  from  the  tallow, 
the  fmell  and  tafte  of  bo-^  are  much  the  fame,  which 
render  their  dilhes  extremely  naufeous  to  ftrangers  ^  and, 
what  is  little  better,  they  feafon  all  of  them  with  Gui- 
nea pepper,  which  tho*  fmall  is  fo  very  ftrong,  that  the 
fmell  of  it  when  whole,  fufficiently  declares  its  lliipriz- 
ing  acclivity  :  fo  that  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  it,  fuf- 
fer  either  way.  If  they  eat,  their  mouths  feem  in  aflame; 
if  they  forbear,  they  rnuft  endure  hunger,  till  they 
have  overcome  their  averfion  to  this  feafoning ;  after 
which  they  think  the  Guinea  pepper  the  fined:  ingre- 
dient in  the  world  for  giving  a  relidi  to  their  food. 

The  intuibitants of  Guayaquil  afieft  great  fplendor 
in  their  tbrmal  entertainments;  but  the  method  of 
them  is  not  very  agreeable  to  an  European  gueft.  The 
fird  courle  confids  of  different  kinds  of  fweetmeats, 
the  fecond  ot  high-feafoned  ragouts ;  and  thus  they 
continue  to  ferve  up  an  alternate  fuccedion  of  fweet 
and  hiL^h-feafoned  dirties.  The  common  drink  on  thefe 
occiifiOiis  is  grape  brandy,  there  called  Aqua  Ardien- 
te  de  C:Ulilla,  cordials  and  wine.  Of  all  which  they 
drink  freely  during  the  entertainment,  heightening 
the  pi',  iifure  by  the  variety ;  but  the  Europeans  gcne- 
raliy  prefer  wine. 

The  cudom  of  drinking  punch  has  lately  increaied 
conildcrably  in  this  city  ;  and  when  drank  in  modera- 
tion is  foun  J  CO  a^;rce  very  well  with  the  conditutions 
of  this  climate.  Acooi  dingly  it  has  obtained  gready 
among  perfons  of  didinCtion,  who  generally  drink  a 
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glafs  of  it  at  eleven,  and  again  in  the  evening.  Thui 
allaying  their  thirft,  and  at  the  fame  time  corredling 
the  water,  which,  befides  the  difagreeable  tafte  Com- 
municated to  it  by  the  heat,  promotes  an.exceflive  per- 
Ipiration ;  and  this  cuftom  is  fo  prevaling  that  even 
the  ladies  punftually  obferve  it  -,  and  the  quantity  both 
of  acid  and  fpirit  being  but  fmall,  it  becomes  equally 
wholefome  and  refrelhing. 
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Extent  of  the  jurifdiSiion  of  Guay^uiK 

TH  E  moft  northern  part  of  the  jurifdiftion  of 
Guayaquil  begins  at  Cape  PafTado,  fo  called 
from  its  lying  1 1  fouth  of  the  equinoctial,  and  about 
half  a  degree  north  of  the  bay  oi  Manta.  From  this 
cape  it  continueis  all  along  the  coaft,  including  the  ifl^ 
of  Puna,  to  the  town  of  Machala  on  the  coaft  of  Turn-* 
bez,  where  it  is  terminated  by  the  jurifdiftion  of  Pi-^ 
ura.  From  thence  it  runs  away  eaftward,  and  is 
bounded  by  that  of  Cuenca ;  and  then  turning  north* 
wards  along  the  weftern  (kirts  of  the  Andes,  it  ter* 
minates  on  thofe  of  Bamba  and  Chimbo*  Its  length 
from  north  to  fouth  is  about  60  leagues,  and  its 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  40  or  45  ;  reckoning  from 
the  point  of  Santa  Elena  to  the  parts  called  Ojibar.  Its 
whole  country,  like  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  is  one  continued  plain,  and  in  winter  univer- 
fally  overflowed.  It  is  divided  into  feven  lieutenancies 
or  departments,  for  each  of  which  the  corregidor  ^- 
points  a  lieutenant  or  deputy,  who  however  muft  be 
confirmed  by  the  audience  of  Quito.  Thefe  depart- 
ments are  Puerto  Viejo,  Punta  de  Santa  Elena,  Pu- 
na, Yaguache,  Babahoyo,  Baba,  and  Daule. 

The  lieutenancy  de  San  Gregorio  de  Puerto  Vie- 
jo, is  bounded  northward  by  the  government  of  Ata- 
cames,  and  fouthward  by  the  lieutenancy  of  Santa  E- 
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lena.  Its  capital  of  the  fame  name,  tho*  final!,  thin- 
ly peopled,  and  poor,  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  city, 
and  includes  the  towns  of  Monte  Chrifto,  Picoa4, 
Charapoto,  and  Xipijapa  Thefe  haVe  their  particu- 
lar priefts,  who  are  likewife  the  fpiritual  direfAors  of 
all  the  fmaller  villages  in  this  diftrift. 

The  town  of  Monte  Chrifto  ftood  at  firft  in  the  bay 
of  Manta,  and  was  called  by  that  name.  It  had  then 
a  confiderable  commerce  by  means  of  veflels  pafling 
from  Panama  to  the  ports  of  Peru  ;  but  having  been 
pillaged  and  deftroyed  by  fome  foreign  adventurers 
who  infefted  thofe  feas,  the  inhabitants  removed  it  to 
the  foot  of  Monte  Chrifto,  where  it  now  (lands,  and 
from  whence  it  has  its  name. 

Some  tobacco  is  planted  in  this  jurifdi£lion ;  but 
is  not  much  efteemed  ;  and  the  reft  of  itsprodu6b,  al 
wax,  cotton  and  pita,  are  barely  fufficient  to  fupport 
its  inhabitants,  tho*  they  are  far  from  being  numerous; 
occafioned  by  the  general  poverty  which  reigns  through 
all  its  towns  and  villages.  The  kinds  of  timber  na^ 
tural  to  fuch  hot  and  moift  countries,  grow  here  in 
prodigious  quantities. 

Formerly  along  the  coaft,  and  in  the  bay  belong- 
ing to  this  lieutenancy,  was  a  confiderable  pearl  fifii^ 
cry ;  but  it  has  been  totally  difcontinued  for  foiiie  years ; 
occafioned  partly  from  the  dangers  the  divers  were  ex- 
pofed  to  and  from  the  mantas  and  tintoreras  already  de- 
scribed ;  partly  from  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  who  being  in  general  Indians  and  Cafls,  want 
ability  to  purchafe  Negroes  for  this  occupation.  The 
bay  has  probably  its  name  from  the  great  number  rf 
mantas  in  thofe  parts,  efpecially  as  the  common  cm* 
ploy  ment  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  taking  that  fifli, 
whichthey  fait,  and  carry  into  the  inland  provinces^ 
The  Europeans  cannot  help  admiring  their  dexterity  iA 
this  kind  of  fiftiery,  which  they  carry  on  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  They  throw  into  the  water  a  log  of  wood, 
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fuch  as  they  life  in  making  a  balza,  being  abou^ 
five  or  fix  yards  in  length,  and  near  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, and  fufficient  to  bear  the  weight  afligned  it,  which 
is  a  net  lying  acrofs  one  end  or  it,  while  an  Indian 
(lands  in  an  ereft  pofition  on  the  other ;  and  by  the 
help  of  a  canalete  or  oar,  puts  off  to  lea,  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  half  a  league  or  more,  where  he  ftioots  his 
net.  Another  Indian,  who  follows  him  on  a  fimilar 
log,  takes  hold  of  the  rope  fafl:ened  to  one  end  of  the 
net,  and  when  the  whole  is  extended,  they  both  move 
towards  the 'land,  where  their  partners  wait  to  draw 
the  net  afhore.  And  here  one  cannot  help  obferving 
with  aftonifhment  the  dexterity  and  agility  of  the  Inr 
dians,  in  maintaining  an  equilibrium  on  round  logs, 
where,  by  the  contijiual  agitations  of  the  fea,  they 
muft  be  always  changing  their  pofition,  and  making 
different  motions  with  their  body ;  and  what  ftill 
heightens  the  difficulty  is,  that  he  is  obliged  at  the 
fame  time  to  mind  both  his  oar  and  the  net,  in  draw- 
ing it  towards  the  land.  They  are  indeed  excellent 
fwimmers,  fo  that  if  they  happen  (which  is  very  fel- 
dom)  to  flip  off,  they  are  foon  on  the  log  again,  and 
in  their  former  pofture,  at  leaft  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  fliipwrecked. 

I  SHALL  place  Punta  de  Santa  Elena  as  the  fecond 
lieutenancy,  becaufe  it  joins  to  the  fouth  part  of  the 
former.  It  extends  all  along  the  weftern  coafl:  fron^ 
the  ifles  of  Plata  and  Salango,  to  the  fame  Punta  de 
Santa  Elena ;  from  thence  it  ftretches  along  the  north 
coaft,  formed  by  the  bay  of  Guayaquil ;  comprehend- 
ing in  this  extent  the  towns  of  Punta,  Chongon, 
Morro,  Colonche,  and  Chandui.  At  Chongon  and 
Morro  two  priefts  refide,  to  whofe  pariflies  the  others 
belong.  The  lieutenant,  invefted  with  the  civil  go- 
vernment, refides  in  the  town  of  Punta,  two  leagues 
from  the  port,  where  there  are  indeed  warehoufes  or  ra- 
ther (beds,  for  receiving  fait  and  other  goods,  but 
no  dwelling  houfes. 
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The  port  of  Punta  has  fo  many  fait  works,  that  it 
fupplies  the  whole  province  of  Qvito  and  jurifdidlkm 
ot  Guayaquil.  The  fait  is  not  the  fineft,  but  remark- 
ably comprxt,  and  anl'wers  very  well  the  principal  ip* 
tention,  that  ot  lalting  flefli, 

On  the  coaft  belonging  to  this  lieutenancy  is  found 
that  exquifite  purple,  lo  highly  efteemcd  among  the  an- 
ciencs ;  but  the  (ifli  from  which  it  was  taken  having  been 
Cith -i'  unlvnown  or  forgoten,  many  moderns  have  ima- 
gintci  the  ipecies  to  be  extinft.     This  colour  howevicr, 
is  found  in  a  fpecies  of  Ihell  fi(h,  growing  on  the  rock^ 
wafhed  by  the  fea.     They  are  fomething  larger  than  a 
nut,  and  are  replete  with  a  juice,  probably  the  blood, 
which,  whenexprefled,  is  the  true  purple ;  for  if  a  thread 
of  cotton,  or  any  thing  of  a  fimilar  kind,  be  dipt  in  this 
Kquor,  it  becomes  of  a  moft  vivid  colour,  which  repeat- 
ed wafliings  are  fo  far  from  obliterating,  that  they  ra- 
ther impro\'e  it ;  nor  does  it  fade  by  wearing.     Thq 
jurifdiftion  of  the  port  of  Nicoya  in  the  province  of  Gui 
atemala  alfo  affords  this  fpecies  of  turbines,  the  juice 
of  which  is  alfo  ufed  in  dying  cotton  threads,   and  iii 
feveral  parts  for  ribbands,  laces,  and  other  ornaments. 
Stuffs  died  with  this  purple  are  alfo  highly  valued. 
This  precious  juice  is  extrafted  by  diflferent  methods, 
Some  take  the  fifli  out  of  its  fhell,  and  laying  it  oq 
the  back  of  their  hand,  prefs  it  with  a  knife  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  feparating  that  part  of  the  body  into 
which  the  compreffion  has  forced  the  juice,  and  throw 
^way  the  reft.     In  this  manner  they  proceed  till  they 
have  provided  themfelves  with  a  lufficient  quantity. 
Then  they  drav/  the  threads  through  the  liquor,  which 
is  the  whole  procefs.  But  the  purple  tinge  does  not  im-? 
mediately  appear,  the  juice  being  atfirft  of  a  milky  co- 
lour ;  it  then  changes  to  green,  and  laftly  into  this  cc-« 
lebrated  purple.     Others  purfue  a  different  method  ia 
cxtradling  the  colour ;  for  they  neither  kill  the  fifli, 
nor  take  it  entirely  out  of  its  Ihell ;  but  fqueeze  it  fo 
bard  a3  to  exprels  a  juice  with  which  they  dye  the 
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thread,  and  afterwards  replace  the  fifli  on  the  rock 
from  whence  it  was  taken.  Some  time  after  it  under- 
goes a  fecond  operation  •,  but  without  yeilding  fo  much 
juice  as  at  firft  ;  and  at  the  third  or  fourth  verj'^  httle, 
by  which  means  the  fifh  is  exhaufted  beyoqd  recove- 
ry. In  1 744,  being  in  the  lieutenancy  of  Santa  Ele- 
na, I  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  fee  this  liquor  extradted 
according  to  the  firft  procefs,  and  fome  threads  dyed, 
with  it.  This  purple  is  far  from  being  fo  common  as 
fome  authors  have  imagined ;  for  tho'  the  fifti  increaf- 
es,  yet  fo  large  a  quantity  is  neceflary  to  dye  a  few 
ounces  of  thread,  that  little  of  it  is  feen  ;  and  indeed^ 
its  great  price  is  partly  owing  to  its  fcarcity.  Another 
circumftance  worthy  obfervation,  and  which  increafes 
or  diminiflies  the  value,  is  the  difference  of  weight  and 
colour  of  the  cotton  dyed  with  it  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day.  I  could  not  find  any  fatif- 
faftory  account  of  this  property  at  Punta  de  Santa 
Elena,  where  the  inhabitants  being  lefs  curious,  have 
not  carried  their  fpeculations  fo  far,  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  remarkable  Angularity  ;  whereas  at  Nicoj^a 
it  is  fo  well  known  that  the  dealers  in  it,  both  buyers 
and  fellers,  are  exadtly  acquainted  with  the  times  of 
its  increafe  or  decreafe,  fo  that  one  of  the  firft  preli- 
minaries to  a  contraft  is,  to  fettle  the  time  when  ic 
•(hall  be  weighed.  From  this  alteration  of  the  weight 
of  the  purple  thread  at  Nicoya  it  may  be  inferred^ 
that  the  fame  happens  at  Punta  de  Santa  Elena,  the 
turbines  at  both  places  being  exaftly  of  the  famie 
fpecies,  and  without  the  leaft  Vifible  difference  in  co-^ 
lour.  Another  very  remarkable  particular  relating  to 
its  tinft,  and  which,  however,  ftrange,  I  have  heard 
from  perfons  of  undoubted  veracity,  is,  that  the  co- 
lour of  a  thread  of  flax  is  very  different  from  that  of 
a  thread  of  cotton.  It  would  therefore  be  proper  to 
make  repeated  experiments  on  threads  of  filk,  flax 
and  wool. 

Some  by  faying  that  the  fiflifrwn  whence  this  dye  is 
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cxtraftcd  breeds  in  a  (hell,  by  which  either  the  flat  or 
acaracolada  or  I'piral,  may  be  underftood,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  remark  that  it  is  the  laft  fpecies,  and 
accordinpjy  the  cotton  tinged  with  this  juice  is  called 
Caracolillo.     This  department  alfo  abounds  in  fruits, 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  wax,  and  fifti ;  fo  that  the  inha- 
bitants have  very  profitable  motives  for  induftiy ;  ac- 
corair.gly  ir  is  very  populous,    and  tho'  it  does  not 
abound  in  towns,  the  number  of  inhabitants  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  preceding  government,  and  the  har- 
bour of  Punta  is  much  frequented  by  veflcls ;  that  is, 
by  fuch   as  trade  between    Panama  and  the  ports 
of  Peru,  in  order  to  purchafe  different  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions,    as  calves,  kids,    fowl,  and  other  kinds,  of 
which  there  is  here  a  great  plenty.     Veflels  belong* 
ing  to  the  merchants  of  Guayaquil  of  two  hundredtuns, 
load  here  with  fait ;  a  trade,   which  from  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  that  commodity,  turns  to  very  good  account. 
The  next  liciitenancy  fouthward  is  Puna,  an  ifland 
in  the  mouth  of  Guayaquil  river.  It  extends  north-eaft 
and  fouth-weft,  between  fix  and  feven  leagues,  and  is 
of  a  quadilateral  figure.     According  to  an  ancient 
traclicion  its  inhabitants  were  once  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  thoufand  -,    but,  at  prefent,  it  has  only  one 
{ms^A  town,  fituated  at  the  head  of  its  harbour  in  the 
north -c^  ft  part  •,  and  the  few  inhabitants  confift  chiefs 
ly  of  Caftsj  and  feme  Spaniards,  but  very  few  Indians. 
To  this  lieutenancy  has  been  annexed  the  town  of  Ma- 
chala,  on  il;e  coaft  of  Tumbez,  together  with  that  of 
Naranial,    the  landing  place  of  the  river  of  the  fame 
nr.rr.ej  callea  alfo  the  '-^uya ;  near  which  is  a  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Jrrifdiftions  ofCuenca,  and  Alaufi.    But 
rrither  of  tiieie  towns  are  in  a  more  flourifhing  condi- 
tion tiiiin  :h;.t  on  the  ifland.  In  the  latter  refide  both  the 
lieiitt  ^  nt  and  prieft,  to  whom,  the  others  are  fubjeft 
both  m  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs  -,  Puna  not  only 
being  the  principal  town,  but  great  Ihips  by  reafon  o£ 
the  depth  of  its  hiirbour  load  there,  whigh  cannot  be 
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done  at  Guayaquil  on  account  of  the  fand,  in  its  ri- 
ver •,  while  others  come  there  to  load  with  wood. 

The  jurifdiftions  of  Machala  and  Manaranjol  pro- 
duce great  quantities  of  cacao,  and  that  of  the  former , 
is  efteemed  the  beft  in  all  Guayaquil.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  in  the  ifland  of  Puna,  are  great  numbers 
of  mangles,  or  mangrove  trees,  whofe  interwoven 
branches  and  thick  trunks  cover  all  thofe  plains  5 
which  lying  low  are  frequently  overflowed.  As  this 
tree  is  little  known  in  Europe,  it  muft  not  be  pafled 
over  without  a  Ihort  defcription.        ^ 

The  mangrove  is  fo  far  different  from  other  trees, 
that  it  requires  a  foil  daily  overflowed  by  the  fea,  flimy 
and  foon  corrupted.  Accordingly,  when  the  water 
is  ebbed  away  from  the  fpots  where  the  mangroves 
thrive,  they  exhale  very  difagreeable  effluvia  from  their 
muddy  furface.  This  tree  no  fooner  appears  above 
the  ground,  than  it  divides  itfelf  into  very  knotty  and 
diftorted  branches  ;  and  from  each  knot,  germinates  a 
multitude  of  others,  increafing  fo  as  to  form,  whea 
grown  up,  an  impenetrable  thicket.  Nor  is  it  poflible 
to  difcern  the  flioots  belonging  to  the  principal  bran- 
ches •,  for  befides  this  intangled  labyrinth,  thofe  of  the 
fifth  or  fixth  produftion  are  equal  in  magnitude  to 
thofe  of  the  firft:,  which  is  generally  of  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  two  inches  in  diameter  -,  and  all  fo  flexible, 
that  the  only  method  of  fevering  them  is ,  by  fomc 
edged  tool.  Tho'  they  extend  themfelves  nearly  ho- 
rizontally, yet  the  trunk  and  principal  branches  increafe 
both  in  height  and  thicknefs.  Its  leaves  are  very  fmall 
in  proportion  to  the  branches,  not  being  above  aa 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length,  oval,  thick^ 
and  of  a  pale  green.  The  ufual  height  of  the  prin- 
cipal ftems  of  the  mangrove,  is  eighteen  or  twenty 
yards,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered 
with  a  thin,  rough  bark.  But  its  wood  is  fo  folid  and 
tieavy  that  it  finks  in  water,  and  when  ufed  in  fhips  or 
veflels,  is  found  very  durable,  being  not  fubjc6t  either 
to  fpUt  or  rot,  Th« 
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The  Indians  of  this  jiirifdidion  pay  their  ann^ 
tribute  in  the  wood  of  the  nnangrove,  which  is  uledoc- 
cafionally  in  fuch  works  as  its  nature  is  beft  adapt- 
ed to. 

^>^E  lieutenancy  of  Yaguache  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  tiie  fame  name,  which  falls  into  that  of 
Guayaqtiil,  on  the  fouth  fide -,  and  has  its   rife  from 
the  Ikirts  of  the  Cordillera,  fouth  of  the  river  Bam* 
ba.   Itsjurifdidion  contains  three  towns  ;  thepriad- 
pal,    that  where  the  cuftomhoufe  is  eretfted,  is  Sin  ' 
Jacinto  dc  Yaguache  ;   the  two  others  are  Noula  and  . 
Antonche.  To  thefe  belong  two  priefts,  one  refiding  at 
Yaguache,  and  the  other  at  Noufa.     Tho'  thefe  towns 
are  but  thinly  inhabited,  the  farms,  and  country  hare  , 
great  numbejs,  partiailarly  of  the  poorer  fort. 

1  H£  chief  [noduftion  of  Yaguache  is  wood,  and  a 
little  cacao  •,  but  cattle  and  cotton  arc  the  principal 
objcfts  of  their  attention. 

Babahoyo,  a  name  fufficiently  known  in  all  thefe 
countries,  it  being  the  feat  of  the  grand  cuftom-^houfe 
for  every  thing  going  into  the  Cordillera,  or  coming 
from  thence,  has  a  very  large  jurifdidtion,  in  wUm 
befides  the  principal  town,  are  thofe  of  Ujiba,  Caracdi 
Quilea,  and  Mangaches  ;  the  two  lail  border  on  the 
Cordillera,  and  are  a  conliderable  diftance  from  Ujiba, 
where  the  prieft  refides  during  the  winter,  removing 
in  the  fummer  to  Babahoyo  ;  which,  befides  its  fet- 
tled inhabitants,  has  always  a  great  number  of  tra- 
ders from  other  parts. 

The  country  of  this  jurifdi6Kon  bdng  level  and 
very  low,  on  the  firft  fwellings  of  the  rivers  Calumii 
Ujiba,  and  Caracol,  is  overflowed  to  a  prodi^out 
diftance,  tho*  at  different  depths,  particularly  at  Bfifc- 
bahoyo,  where  the  waters  rife  to  the  firft  ftory'of  thff 
houfes ;  fo  that  during  the  winter  it  is  entirely  fitf- 
faken. 
The  country  of  this  jurifdi6tion,  as  well  as  that  of  Ba- 
ba,  contiguous  to  it,  abounds  in  fuch  numbers  cicScao 
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plantations  that  many  are  neglefted,  and  their  fruit 
left  to  the  monkeys  and  other  animals,  which  are  thus 
happily  provided  for  by  the  fpontaneous  fertility  of 
the  ground,  without  any  afliftance  from  agriculture. 
It  alfo  produces  cotton,  rice,  Guinea  pepper,  and  a 
great  variety  of  fruits.  It  has  likewife  large  droves  of 
black  cattle,  horfes  and  mules,  which,  during  the 
time  the  country  is  under  water,  are  kept  in  the  moun- 
tains J  but  as  foon  as  the  lands  are  dry,  are  driven 
down  to  fatten  on  the  gamalotes,  a  plant  of  fuch  lux- 
uriance as  to  cover  entirely  the  ground  -,  its  height  ex- 
ceeds two  yards  and  a  half.  It  alfo  grows  fo  thick  as 
to  preclude  all  paflage,  even  along  the  paths  made 
by  the  traders. 

The  blade  of  the  gamalote  refembles  that  of 
•barley,  but  longer,  broader,  thicker,  and  rougher. 
'The  green  is  deep  but  lively,  and  the  ftalk  diverfified 
with  knots,  from  which  the  leaves,  which  are  ftrong, 
j^nd  fomething  above  two  lines  in  diameter,  have  their 
origin.  When  the  gamalote  is  at  its  full  growth,  the 
height  of  water  during  the  floods  by  rifing  above  its 
top,  prefles  it  down,  and  rots  it ;  fo  that  when  the 
waters  ebb  away,  the  earth  feems  covered  with  it ; 
-kut  at  the  firft  imprefTion  of  the  fun  it  fhoots  again, 
l^nd  in  a  few  days,  abounds  in  the  fame  plenty  as  be-« 
fore.  One  j:hing  remarkable  in  it  is,  that  tho'  it 
proves  fo  nourilhing  to  the  cattle  of  this  diflirift,  it  is 
very  noxious  to  thofe  from  the  Cordillera,  as  has  been 
often  experienced. 

Bab  A  is  one  of  thelargeft  lieutenancies  of  Guaya- 
quil, reaching  to  the  fkirts  of  the  Cordillera,  or  the 
mountains  ot  Anga  Marca,  belonging  to  the  jurif- 
ciiftion  of  Latacunga,  or,  according  to  the  Indian 
pronunciation,  Llatacunga.  Befides  the  principal 
town  of  the  fame  name,  it  has  others  annexed  to  it,  fo 
far  as  to  be  under  one  prieft,  who,  with  the  corrigor*s 
lieutenant  refides  continually  at  Bc:ba,  Formerly  the 
fiver  of  the  fame  naine  ran  clofe  by  this  town  5  but 
_  Don 
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Don  En  Vinces,  having  cut  a  canal  for  watering  the 
cacao  plantations  on  his  eflate,  the  river  inclining 
more  to  this  courfe  than  its  former,  it  was  found 
impoflible  to  (lop  it ;  fo  that  leaving  its  original  chan- 
nel, it  has  ever  fince  continued  to  run  in  a  courfe  fome 
iliftance  from  the  town.  The  other  two  places  are 
San  Lorenzo  and  Palenque,  both  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  capital,  and  near  the  Cordillera;  fo  that 
their  Indian  inhabitants  are  but  litde  civilized. 

The  cacao  tree,  which,  as  I  have  already  obler^- 
ed,  abounds  in  this  diftridl:,  inftead  of  being  only  fbor 
or  five,  according  to  Ibme  authors  who  poflibly  faw 
it  when  very  young,  is  generally  not  lefs  than  cigfir 
teen  or  twenty  feet  high.  It  begins  from  the  ground 
to  divide  itlelf  into  four  or  five  ftems,  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  root,  from  whence  they  all  pnxreec}. 
They  are  generally  between  four  and  feven  inches  in 
diameter  •,  but  their  firtt  growth  is  in  an  oblique  di- 
rciflion,  fo  that  the  branches  are  all  expanded  and  fo- 
parated  from  one  another.  The  length  of  the  leaf  is 
between  four  and  fix  inches,  and  its  breadth  three  or 
four.  It  is  very  fmooth,  foft,  and  terminates  in  a 
point,  like  that  of  the  China  orange  tree,  but  with 
fome  difference  in  colour,  the  former  being  of  a  dull 
green,  and  has  nothing  of  the  glofs  obfervable  on  the 
latter :  Nor  is  the  tree  fo  full  of  leaves  as  that  of  the 
orange.  From  the  ftem,  as  well  as  the  branches, 
grow  the  pods  which  contain  the  cacao.  The  firft  ap- 
pearance is  a  white  bloflTom,  not  very  large,  whpie 
piftil  contains  the  embryo  of  the  pod,  which  grows  to 
the  length  of  fix  or  feven  inches,  and  four  or  five  ip 
breadth,  refembling  a  cucumber  in  fhape ;  and  ftri- 
ated  in  a  longitudinal  direftion,  but  deeper  than  the 
cucumlKir.  The  pods  are  not  precifely  of  the  above 
dimcnfions,  nor  are  they  always  proportionate  to  the 
ftcm  or  branch,  to  which  they  adhere  in  the  form  of 
cxcrefcences,  fome  being  much  fmaller  j  and  it  is  not 
extraordinary  to  Ice  one  of  the  Icaft  fize  on  the  princi- 
pal 
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pal  tnink,  and  oAe  prodigioufly  large  near  the  extre- 
mity of  a  flender  branch.  But  it  is  obferved  that 
when  two  grow  in  contaft,  one  of  them  attrafts  all 
the  nutritive  juice,  and  thrives  on  the  decay  of  the  other: 
The  colour  of  the  pod  while  growing  is  green, 
nearly  refembling  that  of  the  leaf-,  but  when  arrived 
at  its  full  perfection,  it  gradually  changes  to  a  yellow. 
The  fhell  which  covers  it  is  thin,  fmooth  and  clean 
When  the  fruit  is  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  is 
gathered,  and  being  cut  into  flices,  its  pulp  appears 
white  and  juicy,  with  fmall  feeds  regularly  arranged, 
and  at  that  time  of  no  greater  confidence  than  the  reft 
of  the  pulp,  but  whiter,  and  contained  of  a  very  fine 
delicate  membrane,  full  of  liquor  refembling  milk, 
but  tranfparent,  and  fomething  vifcid  -,  at  this  time  it 
imay  be  eaten  like  any  other  fruit.  Its  tafte  is  a  fweet- 
ifti  acid  ;  but  in  this  country  is  thought  to  be  pro- 
motive of  fevers.  The  yellownefs  of  the  pod  indi- 
cates that  the  cacao  begins  to  feed  on  its  fubftance, 
to  acquire  a  greater  confiftence,  and  that  the  feeds  be-^ 
gin  to  fill,  the  colour  gradually  fading  till  they  are 
fully  completed,  when  the  dark  brown  colour  of  thcf 
ihell,  into  which  the  yellow  has  deviated,  indicate 
that  it  is  a  proper  time  to  gather  it.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  ftiell  is  now  about  two  fines,  and  each  feed  found 
inclofed  in  one  of  the  compartments  formed  by  the 
traiiverfe  membranes,  of  the  pod.  Afi:er  gathering 
the  fruit,  it  is  opened,  and  the  feeds  taken  out  and 
laid  on  flcins  kept  for  that  purpofe,  or  morege-r 
nerally  on  vijahua  leaves,  and  left  in  the  air  to  dry. 
When  fully  dried  they  are  put  into  leather  bags, 
fent  to  market,  and  fold  by  the  carga  or  load,  which 
is  equal  to  8 1  pounds  ;  but  the  price  is  far  from  fixed, 
being  fometimes  fold  for  fix  or  eight  rials  per  carga, 
tho'  lefs  than  the  charge  of  gathering  ;  but  the  gene- 
ral price  is  between  three  and  four  dollars,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  armadas,  when  the  demand  is  very  large, 
rifes  in  proportion. 

This 
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This  tree  produces  its  fruit  twice  a  year,  and  in  the 
fame  plenty  and  goodnefs.  The  quantity  gathered 
throughout  the  whole  jurifdiAion  of  Guayaquil  a* 
mounts  at  lead  to  50,000  cargas. 

1  HE  cacao  trees  delight  fo  exceffively  in  water,  thtf 
the  ground  where  they  are  planted  muft  be  reduced  to  i 
a  mire,  and  if  not  carefully  fupplied  with  water,  thc^.  ; 
die.  I'hey  muft  alfo  be  planted  in  the  fhade,  or  at  kift . 
defended  from  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  fun.  Ac« 
cordingly  they  are  always  placed  near  other  laiger    : 
trees,  under  the  Ihelter  of  which  they  grow  and  flai-   , 
rifli.     No  foil  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
thefe  trees,  than  that  of  Guayaquil,  as  it  favours  them  . 
in  both  refpedts ;  in  the  former  as  conlifling  wholly 
of  favanahs  or  wide  plains  overflowed  in  winter,  and 
in  fummer  plentifully  watered  by  canals  ;    and  widi 
regard  to  the  latter,    it  abounds  in  other  trees  which 
aftbrd  them  the  requifite  fhelcer. 

All  the  care  neceffary  in  the  cultureof  this  tree  coa- 
fifts  in  clearing  the  ground  from  the  weeds,  and  fhrub% 
abounding  in  fo  wet  a  foil.  •  And  this  is  fo  neceflary, 
that  if  negledted  in  a  few  years,  thefe  vegetables  wiO 
deftroy  the  cacao  plantations  by  robbing  the  foil  of 
all  its  nourifliment. 

The  laft  lieutenancy  to  be  defcribed  is  that  0^ 
Daule.  The  principal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and 
wafhed  by  the  river,  to  which  it  owes  its  appellation* 
It  contains  many  fpacious  houfes  belonging  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  Guayaquil.  It  is  alfo  the  refidenoe  of  a 
lieutenant  and  a  parifh  prieft,  having  under  their  in- 
fpedion  the  two  towns  of  Santa  Lucia  and  Yalfart 
Here  are  a  great  number  of  plantations ;  fbme  of  to* 
bacco  and  fugar  canes,  and  others  of  cacao  and  cottons 
together  with  large  orchards  of  fruit  trees,  and  eaoea^ 
five  corn  fields. 

The  river  Daule,  which,  like  that  of  Baba,  dif* 
charges  itfelf  into  Guayaquil  river,  is  very  laige# 
and  on  both  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  chat  city* 
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By  the  former  it  receives  the  great  plenty  and  variety 
of  fummer  fruits,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  pla- 
tanes,  which  ccwaftitute  the  bread  ufed  there  during 
the  whole  year.  Tho*  great  quantities  of  tobacco 
grow  in  other  parts  of  the  jurifcU6tion  of  Guayaquil, 
yet  none  equals  that  of  Daule. 

The  bufinefs  of  grazing  is  followed  in  all  thefe 
lieutenancies,  but  more  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  conveniency  of 
driving  the  cattle  to  the  mountains,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  inundations. 


CHAP.    IX. 

Defcription  of  the  river  of  Guayaquil,  and  of 

the  vejf'els  trading  on  it. 

TH  E  river  of  Guayaquil  being  the  channel  of 
the  commerce  of  that  place,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  feme  account  of  ir,  in  order  to  affift  the  reader 
in  forming  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  trade  carried  on 
in  that  city. 

The  diftance  of  the  navigable  part  of  this  river, 
from  the  city  to  the  cuftomhoufe  at  Babahoyo,  the 
place  where  the  goods  are  landed,  is,  by  thofe  who 
have  long  frequented  it,  commonly  divided  into  reach- 
es, of  which  there  are  twenty,  its  courfe  being  wholly 
ferpentine  -,  but  to  Caracol,  the  landing  place  in  win- 
ter, there  are  24  reaches,  the  longeft  of  which  are  the 
three  neareft  the  city  •,  and  thefe  may  be  about  two 
leagues  and  a  half  in  length,  but  the  others  not  above 
one.  Whence  it  may  be  inferred,  on  an  average, 
that  the  diftance,  meafured  on  the  furface  of  the  ri- 
ver, between  Guayaquil  and  the  cuftomhoufe  of  Ba* 
bahoya,  is  twenty  four  leagues  and  a  half,  and  to  Ga- 
racol  twenty-eight  and  a  half.  The  time,  requifite  to 
perform  this  paliage  is  very  different  according  to  the 

feafon. 
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feafon,  and  nature  of  the  veflel.  During  the  winter 
a  chata  generally  takes  up  8  days  in  going  fiom 
Guayaquil  to  Caracol,  being  againft  the  current  of 
the  river  \  whereas  two  days  are  fufficient  to  perform 
the  paflage  downwards.  In  fummer  a  light  canoe 
goes  up  in  three  tides,  and  returns  in  little  more  thaa 
two  ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  veflels,  the  paflage 
downwards  being  always  performed  in  much  lefs  time 
than  the  other,  on  account  of  the  natural  current  of 
the  river,  in  the  reaches  near  the  cuftomhouie,  where 
the  ftrongeft  flood  only  Hops  of  the  water  from  run-* 
ning  downwards. 

The  diftance  from  Guayaquil  to  Ifla  Verde,  lituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  Puna  bay,  is  by  pilots 
computed  at  about  (ix  leagues,  and  divided  like  tha 
other  part,  into  reaches  :  and  from  Ifla  Verde  to  Puna 
three  leagues.  So  that  the  whole  difl^mce  from  Cara- 
col, the  moft  inland  part  up  the  river,  to  that  of  Pu- 
na, is  thiny  feven  leagues  and  a  half.  Between  Ifla 
Verde,  and  Puna,  it  widens  fo  prodi^oufly  that  the 
horizon  towards  the  north  and  fouth  is  bounded  by  die 
flcy,  except  in  fome  few  parts  northwards,  where  the 
plantations  of  mangroves  are  perceived. 

The  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  Ifla  Verde,  is  about 
a  league  in  breadth,  and  even  fomething  broader  at 
Guayaquil,  above  which  it  contrafts  itfelf  as  it  advan- 
ces nearer  the  mountains,  and  forms  other  creeks^ 
the  mouth  of  one  of  which,  called  Efliero  de  Santay, 
faces  the  city  ;  another  termed  Lagartos,  is  near  the 
cuflomhoufe  at  Babahoyo.  Thefe  are  the  largefl:,  and  at 
the  fame  time  extend  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  prin* 
cipal  river,  as  to  form  very  confiderable  iflands. 

The  tides,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  in  fummer 
time  reach  up  to  the  cufl:omhoufe,.  checking  the  ve- 
locity of  the  waters,  and  confequently  caufing  them 
to  fwell ;  but  in  winter,  the  current  being  ftronger  and 
more  rapid,  this  increafe  of  the  water  is  vifible  only  in 
the  reaches  near  Guayaquil  ^  and  in  three  or  four  dif-  • 
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*erent  times  of  the  year,  the  great  Velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent  render  the  tides  imperceptible  j,  the  firfl:  of  this 
fcafon  happens  about  Chriftmas^ 

The  principal  caufe  of  the  fwellings  of  this  river, 
arifes  from  the  torrents  rulhing  down  from  the  Cor- 
dillera into  it.  For  tho'  rain  is  frequent  here,  great 
part  of  the  water  is  received  by  its  lakes,  or  ftagnates 
*  on  the  plains.  So  that  the  increafe  in  the  waters  of 
the  river  are  entirely  owing  to  the  torrents  from  the 
.  mountains. 

One  particular  inconvenience  of  thefe  floods  is  their 
ihifting  the  banks  of  fand  lying  between  the  city  and 
Jfla  Verde,  fo  that  no  fhips  of  any  confiderable  burden 
can  go  up  with  fafety,  without  continually  founding 
with  the  lead,  unlefs  care  has  been  taken  to  mark  the 
banks  fince  their  laft  change. 

The  borders  of  this  river^  like  thofe  of  Yaguache, 
Paba,  and  Daule,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  creeks  and 
canals,  are  decorated  with  country  feats,  and  cotta- 
ges of  poor  people  of  all  cafls,  having  here  both  the 
convenience  of  fifhing  and  agriculture  •,  and  the  inter- 
mediate Ipaces  filled  with  fuch  a  variety  of  thickets, 
that  art  would  find  it  difficult  to  imitate  the  delightful 
landfcape  here  exhibited  by  nature. 

The  principal  and  moft  common  materials  ufedin 
buildings  on  thefe  rivers,  are  canes,  whofe  dimenfions 
and  other  particulars  fliall  be  taken  notice  of  in  its  place. 
Thefe  alfo  form  the  inward  parts,  as  wallsj  floors, 
and  rails  of  the  ftairs  -,  the  larger  houfes  differ  only  in 
Ibme  of  the  principal  pieces  which  are  of  wood.  Their 
method  of  building  is  to  fix  in  earth,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  pieces  of  wood,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
dimenfions  of  the  houfe,  forked  at  the  top,  and  of  a 
proper  length,  all  the  apartments  being  on  the  firft 
ftory,  without  any  ground  floor.  Be:ims  are  then  laid 
acrofs  on  thefe  forks,  at  the  diflance  of  four  or  five 
yards  from  the  ground.  On  thefe  beams  canes  are 
laid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  rafters,  and 
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ever  thefe  boards  of  the  fame  canes  a  foot  arid  1  half 
ii;  breadth,  which  form  as  firm  and  handlbme  a  floor- 
ing  as  if  of  wood.  I'he  partitions  of  thefeveral  apart- 
ments are  of  the  fame  materials,  but  the  outer  walls 
are  gcftcrally  latticed,  for  the  free  admiffion  of  the 
air  i  he  principal  beams  of  the  roof  of  largp  houies 
are  of  timber,  the  rafters  of  cane,  with  fmauer,  in  a 
tranlverfe  direftion,  and  over  diefe  vijaua  leaves. 
1  hus  a  hoiifc  is  built  at  very  little  expence,  the*  con- 
taining all  the  neceflary  conveniences.  With  r^ard 
to  the  poorer  f©rt,  every  one's  own  labour  (lifHces  to 
procure  him  a  habitation.  He  goes  up  a  creek  in  a 
fmall  canoe,  and  from  the  firft  wood  cuts  down  as 
many  canes,  \njahua  and  bejucos,  as  he  wants,  and 
bringing  the  whole  to  the  (hore,  he  makes  a  bakca  or 
float,  on  which  he  loads  his  other  materials,  and  falls 
down  the  river  to  the  place  where  he  intends  to  crcft 
his  cottage.  After  which  he  begins  his  work,  fafien- 
ing  with  bejucos  thofe  parts  which  are  ufually  taailedi^ 
and  in  a  few  days  finifhes  it  in  the  compleatefl:  man- 
ner. Some  of  thefe  cottages  are  almoft  equal  in  di- 
menfions  to  thofe  of  timber. 

The  lower  part,  both  of  thefe  houfes,  as  well 
as  thofe  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  jurildiAion  of 
Guayaquil  (which  are  of  the  fame  form)  are  expoied 
to  all  winds,  being  entirely  open,  without  having  any 
wall,  or  fence,  except  the  pofts  or  ftancheons,  by 
which  the  buiiding  is  fupported.  For  whatever  coft 
was  expended  on  the  ground  floor,  it  would  be  wholly 
ufelcfs  in  the  winter,  when  all  the  country  is  turned  to 
mud.  Such  houfes  however  as  (land  beyond  the  reach 
of  inundations,  have  ground  floors,  walled  and  finifh- 
ed  like  the  other  apartments,  and  fcrvc  as  warehoufes 
for  goods ;  but  thofe  within  the  inundations  arc  built 
as  it  were  in  the  air,  the  water  having  a  free  pafiage 
under  them.  All  the  inhabitants  have  their  canoes 
for  pafllng  from  one  houfe  to  another,  and  arc  lb  dex* 
trous  in  the  management  of  tl^c  (kifis,  that  a  little 
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girl  trentures  alone  in  a  boat  fo  fmall  and  (light,  thac 
another  lefs  Ikilfiil  would  overfet  in  ftepping  into  it, 
and  without  any  fear  erodes  the  moft  rapid  currents, 
which  an  expert  failor  not  accuftomed  to  them  would 
find  very  difficult. 

The  continual  rains  in  winter,  and  the  flightnefs  of 
the  ftiaterials  with  which  thefe  houfes  are  built,  render 
it  neceflary  to  irepair  them  during  the  fummer ;  but 
thofe  of  the  poorer  fort,  which  are  low,  muft  be  eve- 
ry year  rebuilt,  efpecially  thofe  parts  which  confifts  of 
cane,  bejuco  and  vijahua,  while  the  principal  ftanche- 
6ns,  which  form  the  foundation,  ftill  continue  fervice- 
jible,  and  able  to  receive  the  new  materials. 

From  the  houfes  I  lliall  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  veflels,  which,  omitting  the  Chatas  and  canoes 
as  common,  are  called  Balzas^  i.  e.  rafts,  a  name 
which  fufficiently  explains  their  conftrudtion,  but  not 
the  method  of  managing  them,  which  thefe  Indians, 
ftrangers  to  the  arts  and  fcierices,  have  learned  from 
neceffity. 

These  Balzas,  called  by  the  Indians  Jangadas,  are 
compofed  of  five,  feven,  or  nine  beams  of  a  fort  of 
wood,  which  tho*  known  l>ere  only  by  the  name  of 
Balza,  the  Indians  of  Darien  call  Puero  ;  and,  in  all 
appearance,  is  the  ferula  of  the  Latins,  mentioned  by 
CoUuitiella  i  and  Pliny,  Lib.  xiii.  cap.  22,  takes  no- 
tice of  two  ipecies  of  it,  the  lefler  by  the  Greeks  call^ 
cd  Nartechia,  and  the  larger  called  Narthea,  which 
grows  to  a  great  height.  Nebrya  calls  it  in  Spanifh 
Canna  Bqja,  or  Canna  Heja.  Don  George  Juan,  who 
faw  it  growing  in  Malta,  found  no  other  difference  be- 
twixt it  and  the  Balsui  or  Puero,  Only  the  Canna  Beja, 
called  ferula  by  the  Maltefe,  is  much  fmaller.  The 
Balza  is  a  whitifli,  foft  wood,  and  {o  very  light,  that  a 
boy  can  eafily  carry  a  log  of  it  tliree  or  four  yards  in 
length  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  Yet  of  this  wood  is 
formed  the  Janjades  or  Balzas,  reprefcnted  Plate  iv. 
fig.  6.    Over  part  of  it  is  a  ftrong  tilt  L,  formed  of 
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rcsds.  Inftead  of  a  maft,  the  fail  is  hoifted  on  two 
polts  or  fheerr>  of  mangrove  wood,  D,  and  thole  which 
ci?riy  a  i'orefaiJ  hiivc  two  other  poles  erefted  in  the  fame 
manner. 

i>/iLZAS  are  nof  only  ufcd  on  rivers,  but  fmall  voy- 
ages :irc  niadt  at  fca  in  them,  and  fometimes  they  go  as 
far  as  Paita.  'I'hcir  dinienfions  being  different,  they 
are  alio  applied  to  dilfeix-nt  ufes ;  fome  of  them  being 
filhing  Balzas  j  fome  carry  all  kinds  of  goods  from  the 
cuftom-houfe  to  Giiayquij,  and  from  thence  to  Puna» 
the  Sako  de  Tumbez,  and  Paita ;  and  others  of  a  more 
curious  and  elegant  conftruftion,  ferve  for  removing 
Amili.'s  to  their  eflates  and  country  houfes,  having  the 
fame  convenience  as  on  fliore,  not  being  the  leaft  agitated 
en  the  river;  and  that  they  have  fuflicient  room  for  ac- 
commodations, may  be  inferred  from  their  length  of 
the  beams,  which  are  twelve  or  thirteen  toifes,  and 
about  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  in  diameter.  So 
that  the  nine  beams  of  which  they  confift  form  a 
breadth  of  between  20  and  24  Paris  feet  •,  and  propor- 
tional in  diofe  of  feven,  or  any  other  number  of 
beams. 

These  beams  are  faftened  or  lafhed  together  by 
Bejucos,  and  fo  fecurely,  that  with  the  crois-pieces  at 
each  end,  which  are  alio  lafhed  with  all  pofEble 
ftrength,  they  reful  the  rapidity  of  the  currents  in 
their  voyages  to  the  coaftof  Tumbez  and  Paita.  The 
Indians  are  fo  fl^ilful  in  fecuring  them,  that  they  never 
looltn,  notwithlLmding  the  continual  agitation  ;  tho' 
by  their  neglect  in  examining  the  condition  of  the  Be- 
jucos, whether  they  are  not  rotten  or  worn  fo  as  to  re- 
quire others,  thc-rc  are  fome  melancholy  inftances  of 
Balzas,  which  in  bad  weather  has  feparated,  and  by 
that  means  the  cargo  lolt,  and  thepaflengers  drowned. 
With  regard  to  the  Indians,  they  never  fail  of  getting 
on  one  ox  the  beams,  which  is  fufficient  for  them  to 
make  their  way  to  the  next  port.  One  or  two  unfor- 
tunate accidents  of  this  kind  happened  even  while  we 
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were  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Quito,  purely  from  the  fa- 
vage  careleflhefs  of  the  Indians. 

The  thickeft  beam  of  thofe  which  compofe  the  Eal- 
za  is  placed  fo  as  to  projeft  beyond  the  other  in  its 
after  part ;  and  to  this  is  laflied  the  firft  beams  on  each 
fide,  and  thus  fucceflively  till  the  whole  are  fecured  ; 
that  in  the  middle  being  the  principaUpiece,  and 
thence  the  number  of  beams  is  always  odd.  The 
larger  fort  of  Balzas  generally  carry  between  four  and 
five  hundred  quintals,  without  being  damaged  by  the 
proximity  of  the  water  ;  for  the  waves  of  the  fea  ne- 
ver run  over  the  Balza  ;  neither  does  the  water  fplafh 
.up  between  the  beams,  the  Balza  always  following  the 
.  motion  of  the  water. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  mentioned  the  conft:rufti- 
on  and  the  ufes  they  are  applied  to  j    but  the  greateft 
fijigularity  of  this  floating  vehicle  is,    that  it  fails, 
tacks,  and  works  as  well  in  contrary  winds,  as  Ihips 
with  a  keel,  and  makes  very  little  lee- way.     This  ad- 
-  vantage  it  derives  from  another  method  of  fleering 
than  by  a  rudder  ;  namely,  by  fome  boards,  three  pr 
^tour  yards  in  length  and  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  called 
Guaras,  which  are  placed  vertically  both  in  the  head 
and  flern  between  the  main  beams,   and  by  thrufting 
Tome  of  thefe  deep  in  the  water,  and  raifing  others, 
they  bear  away,  luflf  up,  tack,  lay  to,  and  perform 
all  the  other  motions  of  a  regular  ftiip.     An  invention 
.  hitherto  unknown  to  the  moft  intelligent  nations  of 
Europe,  and  of  which  even  the  Indians  know  only 
the  mechanifm,  their  uncultivated  minds  having  never 
examined  into  the  rationale  of  it.      Had  this  method 
of  fleering  been  fooner  known  in  Europe^  it  woiild  ' 
have  alleviated  the  diftrefs  of  many  a  fhipwreck,  by 
faving  numbers  of  valuablp  lives ;  as  in  the  year  ly^Cfy 
the  Genovefa,  one  of  his  majefly's  frigates,  being  lofl 
on  the  Vibora,  the  fhip's  company  made;a  raft  j  but 
committing  themlelves  to  the  waves,    without  any 
means  of .direfting their  courfc,  thpy  onlyaddidfon^c 
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melancholy  minutes  to  the  term  of  their  exiftencc. 
Such  afFeftin^  inftances  induced  me  to  explain  the 
reaibn  and  foundation  of  this  method  of  fteering^  in 
onkr  to  render  it  of  ufe  in  fuch  calamitous  junftures  i 
and  that  I  tMf  perform  it  with  the  greater  accuracy, 
I  (hall  make  uie  of  a  fliort  memoir  drawn  up  by  Don 
George  Juan. 

Thb  direftion^  fays  he,  in  which  a  fhm  moves  be- 
fore the  wind  is  perpendicular  tb  the  fail,  as  MeiT. 
KtnwintlxtTbemedeMafunivres^  Chap.  ii.  Art.  i. 
BemoulSy  Cap.  i.  Art.  4.  PiM^  Sedt.  a.  Art.  13.  have 
demonftrated.     And  reaction  being  contrary  and  equal 
to  the  adion,  the  force  with  which  the  water  oppoies 
the  motion  of  the  veflely  will  be  applied  in  a  perpendi* 
cular  direftion  to  the  lail,  and  continued  from  leeward 
CO  windward,  impelling  widi  more  force  a  greater  bq** 
dy  than  a  imaller,  in  proportion  to  the  fuperficies,  and 
^  fquares  of  the  figns  OT  the  angle  of  incidence,  flip* 
pofing  their  velocities  equal.     Whence  it  follows, 
chat  a  Guara  being  {hovM  down  in  the  fbre-part  of 
dievtffil,  muft  niake  her  luff  up  I   andbyt^ngit 
out,  (he  will  bear  up  or  fall  off.    Likewife  on  a  Gua* 
rm*s  bdng  fhoved  down  at  the  ftem,  fhe  will  bear  up, 
and  by  taking  it  out  of  the  tirater,  the  balza  will  luff, 
<»r  keqp  nearer  to  th?  mnd.    Such  is  the  method  ufed 
by  the  Indians  in  Oseering  the  Balzas,  and  Ibmetimea 
thcv  ufe  five  Of  fix  Gvaras,  to  prevent  the  Balza  from 
making  1^-way,  it  beih^  evident  diat  the  more  there 
are  undtr  water,  the  greater  itfiltance  the  fide  of  the 
vefiH  mpfts  with ;  the  Guaras  performing  the  office 
of  lee-boards,  yfed  in  fmdl  vei&ls.     The  method  of 
fleering  by  thefe  Guafas  is  {o  eafy  and  fimple,  that 
when  once  the  Balza  is  put  in  her  proper  courfe,  one 
only  is  piade  ujE^  of,  raifing,  or  lowering  it  as  acd* 
dents  require,  and  thus  the  Balza  is  always  kq)t  in  her , 
intended  dirtftion, 

"Wi  have  bdbre  obferved  that  this  river  and  its 
lurekiridbpuod  infifli,  tidikh  jbr  ibme  time  ofthe  year 
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afford  employment  for  the  Indians  and  Mulattocs  inha- 
biting its  banks,  and  for  which  they  prepare  towards 
the  end  of  fummer,  having  then  fown  and  reaped  the 
produce  of  their  little  farms.  All  their  preparatives 
confift  in  examining  their  Balzas,  giving  them  the 
neceflary  repairs,  and  putting  up  a  frefti  tilt  of  Vijahu^ 
leaves.  This  being  finifhed,  they  take  on  board  the  nc- 
ceffary  quantity  of  fait,  harpoons  and  darts ;  with  re- 
gard to  their  provifion  it  confifts  only  of  maize,  plan- 
tanes,  and  hung  beef.  Every  thing  being  ready,  they 
put  on  board  the  Balzas  their  canoes,  their  families, 
and  the  little  furniture  they  are  matters  of.  With 
regard  to  the  cattle  and  horfes,  of  which  every  one  ha^ 
a  few,  they  are  driven  up  to  winter  in  the  mountains* 

The  Indians  now  fteer  away  to  the  mouth  of  fomc 
creek,  where  they  expert  to  take  a  large  quantity  of 
fifli,  and  ftay  there  during  the  whole  time  of  the  fifli- 
cry,  unlefs  they  are  difappointed  in  their  expeftations ; 
in  which  cafe  they  fteer  away  to  another,  till  they  have 
taken  a  fufficient  quantity,  when  they  return  to  their 
former  habitations ;  but  not  without  taking  with  them 
Vijahua  leaves,  bejucos,  and  canes,  for  making  the  ne* 
ceflary  repairs.  When  the  communication  is  opened 
with  the  provinces  of  the  CordilletaSj-and  the  cattle  be- 
gin to  return  into  the  plains j  they  carry  their  fifli  to 
the  cuftom-houfe  of  Babahoyo,  where  they  fell  it, 
and  with  the  produce  purchafe  bays,  tucuyo,  and 
other  ftuffs  for  cloathing  themfelves  and  families. 

Their  method  of  fiftiing  is  thus:  having  moored 
their  Balza  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  they  take 
their  canoes  with  fome  harpoons  and  fpears,  and  on 
fight  of  a  fifli  make  towards  it,  till  they  arrive  at  a 
proper  diftance,  when  they  throw  their  Ipear  at  it, 
with  fuch  dexterity  that  they  feldom  mifs  j  ^d  if  the 
place  abounds  in  fifti  they  load  their  canoes  in  three  or 
four  hours,  when  they  return  to  their  Balsas  to  fait 
^d  cure  them.  Sometimes,  efpecially  in  places  where 
the  creeks  forni  a  kind  of  lake,   they  make  ufe  of  a 
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certain  herb  called  Barbafco,  which  they  chew,  mik 
with  fomc  bait,  and  fcatter  about  on  the  water.  The 
juice  of  this  herb  is  ib  ftrong  that  a  fifli  on  eating  a 
very  little  of  it  becomes  inebriated  fo  as  to  float  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  that  the  Indians  have  no  other 
trouble  than  to  take  them  up.  This  juice  is  aftually 
fatal  to  the  fmaller  filh,  and  the  larger  do  not  recover 
for  fome  time  -,  and  even  thefe,  if  they  have  eat  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  perilh.  It  is  natural  to  think  that 
fifh  caught  in  this  manner  muft  be  prejudicial  to 
health ;  but  experience  proves  the  contrary,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  moft  timorous  make  no  difficulty  of  eat- 
ing them.  Their  next  method  of  fifliing  is  with  nets  ; 
vhcn  they  form  themfclves  into  companies  for  the 
better  management  of  them. 

The  largefl  fort  of  fifh  caught  here  is  called  Bagre» 
fome  of  which  are  a  yard  and  a  half  long ;  but  flabby, 
and  of  an  ill  tafte,  fo  that  they  are  never  eaten  freih* 
The  Robalo,  a  fort  of  large  trout,  is  the  moft  palata- 
ble, but  being  only  taken  in  the  creeks  a  great  way 
above  Guayaquil,  the  diftance  will  not  admit  their  be» 
ing  brought  to  that  ciry. 

The  increafe  of  fifli  in  this  river  is  greatly  hindered 
by  the  prodigious  numbers  of  Alligators,  an  amphibi- 
ous creature,  living  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
plains,  tho'  it  is  not  often  known  to  go  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  river.  When  tired  with  fiihing,  they 
leave  the  water  to  bafk  themfelves  in  the  fun,  and 
tlien  appear  more  like  logs  of  half  rotten  v;ood  thrown 
afhore  by  the  current,  than  living  creatures  ;  but  upon 
perceiving  iiny  veflel  near  them,  they  immediately  throw 
themlelvcs  into  the  water.  Some  are  of  fo  monftrous 
a  fize  as  to  exceed  five  yards  in  length.  During  the 
time  they  lie  bafking  on  the  Ihore,  they  keep  their 
huge  moutiis  wide  open,  till  filled  with  moichitos, 
flies,  and  other  inlcfts,  when  they  fuddenly  fliut  their 
jaws  and  fwailow  their  prey.  Whatever  may  have 
been  written  with  regard  to  the  fiercenefs  and  rapacity 
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of  this  animal,  I,  and  all  our  company  know  front 
experience,  they  avoid  a  man,  and  on  the  approach  of 
any  one  '  immediately  plunge  into  the  water.  Its 
whole  body  is  covered  with  fcales  impenetrable  to  a 
mulket  ball,  unlefs  it  happens  to  hit  them  in  the  belly 
near  the  fore  legs  ;  the  only  part  vulnerable. 

The  Alligator  is  an  oviparous  creature.  The  fc-' 
male  makes  a  largfe  hole  in  the  fand  near  the  brink  of  a 
river,  and  there  depofits  her  eggs,  which  are  nearly 
equal  to  thofe  of  an  oftrich^  and  as  white  as  thofe  of  a 
hen,  but  much  more  folid.  She  generally  lays  about 
a  hundred,  continuing  in  the  fame  place  till  they  are 
all  depofited,  which  is  about  a  day  or  two.  She  then 
covers  them  with  the  fand  ;  and  the  better  to  conceal 
them,  rolls  herfelf  not  only  over  her  precious  depofitum, 
but  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  After  this  precaution 
Ihe  returns  to  the  water,  till  natural  inftinct  informs 
her,  that  it  is  time  to  deliver  her  young  from  their 
confinement ;  when  fhe  comes  to  the  fpot,  followed 
by  the  male,  and  tearing  up  the  fand,  begins  break* 
ing  the  eggs,  but  fo  carefully,  that  fcarce  a  fingle  one 
is  injured  ;  and  a  whole  fwarm  of  little  Alligators  arc 
feen  crawling  about.  The  female  then  takes  them  on 
her  neck  and  back  in  order  to  remove  them  into  the 
water ;  but  the  watchful  Gallinazos  make  ufe  of  this 
opportunity  to  deprive  her  of  fome  -,  and  even  the 
male  Alligator,  which  indeed  comes  for  no  other  end, 
devours  what  he  can,  till  the  female  has  reached  the 
water  with  the  few  remaining;  for  all  thofe  which 
either  fall  from  her  back,  or  do  not  fwim,  fhe  herfelf 
cats  ',  fo  that  of  fuch  a  formidable  brood,  happily  not 
more  than  four  or  five  efcape. 

The  Gallinazos  mentioned  in  our  account  of  Car-^ 
thagena,  are  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Alli- 
gators, or  rather  extremely  fond  of  their  eggs,  in 
finding  which  they  make  ufe  of  uncommon  addrefi, 
Thefe  birds  often  make  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to 
^atch  the  females  during  the  fummer,  the  feafon  when 
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they  lay  their  eggs,  the  fands  on  the  fides  of  the  river 
not  being  then  covered  with  water.  The  Gallinazo 
perches  in  fometree,  where  it  conceals  itlelf  among 
the  branches,  and  there  filently  watches  the  female  Al- 
ligator till  (he  has  laid  her  e^s  and  retires,  pleafed 
chat  fhe  has  concealed  them  beyond  difcovery.  But 
fhe  is  no  fooner  under  the  water,  than  the  Gallinazo 
darts  down  on  the  repofitory,  and  with  its  beak, 
claws  and  wings,  tears  up  the  fand,  and  devours  the 
eggs,  leaving  only  the  ihtlls.  This  banquet  would 
indeed  richly  reward  its  long  patience,  did  not  a 
multitude  of  Gallinazos,  from  all  parts  join  the  fortu- 
nate difcoverer  and  ihare  in  the  fpoil.  I  have  often 
been  entertained  with  this  flratagem  of  the  Gallinazos, 
in  palling  from  Guayaquil  to  the  cuflon^houle  of 
Babahoyo ;  and  my  curiofity  once  led  me  to  take  Ibme 
of  the  eggs,  which  thofe  who  frequent  this  river,  par* 
ticularly  the  Mulattoes,  make  no  difficulty  of  eating 
when  frefh.  Here  we  muft  remark  the  methods  uied 
by  providence  in  diminifliing  the  number  of  thclc  de- 
flruftive  creatures,  not  only  by  the  Gallinazos,  but 
even  by  the  males  themfelves.  Indeed  neither  the 
river  nor  the  neighbouring  fields  would  ocherwi&  be 
fufHcient  to  contain  them ;  for  notwithilanding  the 
ravages  of  thefe  two  infatiable  enemies,  their  numbers 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

These  Alligators  are  the  great  deflroyers  of  the 
fiih  in  this  river,  it  being  thoir  moil  fafe  and  eeneml 
food ;  nor  are  they  wantingrlb  addrefs  to  fatisry  their 
defircs,  eight  or  ten,  as  it  were  by  compaft,  di^w  up 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  creek,  whilft  others  o£  the 
fame  corps  go  a  confiderable  diftance  up  the  river, 
and  chafe  the  fifti  downwards,  by  which  none  of  any 
bignefs  efcape  them.  The  Alligators,  being  unable 
to  eat  under  water,  on  feizing  a  fifh,  raife  their  heads 
above  the  furface,  and  by  degrees  draw  the  filh  from 
their  jaws,  and  chew  it  for  deglutition.   After  fatisfy- 
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ing  their  appetite,  they  retire  to  reft  on  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

When  they  cannot  find  fi(h  to  appeafe  their  hun- 
ger, thev  betake  themfelves  to  the  meadows  border- 
ing on  tne  banks  of  the  river,  and  devour  calves  and 
colts  ;  and  in  order  to  be  more  fecure  in  ieizing  their 
prey,  take  the  opportunity  of  the  night,  that  they  may 
furprize  them  in  their  fleep  ;  and  it  is  obferved  that 
thofe  Alligators  which  have  once  tailed  flefh,  become 
fo  fond  of  it,  as  never  to  take  up  with  fifh  but  in  cafes 
of  neceflity.  There  are  even  too  many  melancholy 
inllances  of  their  devouring  the  human  fpecies,  efpeci- 
ally  children,  who,  from  the  inattention  natural  to 
their  age,  have  been  without  doors  after  it  is  dark  ; 
and  tho*  at  no  great  diftance,  thefe  voracious  animala 
have  dared  to  attack  them,  and  having  once  feized 
them  with  their  mouth,  to  make  fure  of  their  prey 
againft  that  afliftance  which  the  cries  of  the  vidim  nc* 
ver  fail  to  bring,  haften  into  the  water,  where  they 
immediately  drown  it,  and  then  return  to  the  furfacc 
and  devour  it  at  leifure. 

Their  voracity  h^s  alfo  been  felt  by  the  boatmen> 
who,  by  inconfiderately  deeping  with  one  of  their  arms 
or  legs  hanging  over  the  fide  ofthe  boat,  thefe  animals 
have  feized,  and  drawn  the  whole  body  into  the  wa- 
ter. Alligators  who  have  once  feafted  on  humany 
flefli  are  known  to  be  the  moft  dangerous,  and  be- 
come as  it  were  inflamed  with  an  infatiable  defire  of 
repeating  the  fame  delicious  repaft.  The  inhabitants 
of  thofe  places  where  they  abound  are  very  indulhious 
in  catching  and  deftroying  them.  Their  ufual  me- 
thod is  by  a  cafonate,  or  piece  of  hard  wood  fharpened 
at  both  ends,  and  baited  with  the  lungs  of  fome  ani- 
mal. This  cafonate  they  fatten  to  a  thong,  the  end  of 
which  is  fecured  on  the  fhore.  The  Alligator,  on  fee- 
ing the  lungs  floating  on  the  waters,'  fnaps  at  the  bait, 
Snd  thus  both  points  of  wood  enter  his  jaws  in  fuch  a 
V  '  manner 
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manner  that  he  can  ncith**r  fluit  nor  open  his  mouth. 
lie  is  then  dragged  afliorc,  where  he  violently  en- 
deavours to  refciie  hiir,felf,  wliile  the  Indians  bait 
him  hkc  a  bull,  knowing  that  the  greateft  damage  he 
can  do  is  to  throw  down  liich  as  for  want  of  care  or 
agiiity  do  not  keep  out  of  his  reach. 

Tin:  form  of  this  animal  fo  nearly  rcfembles  that 
of  the  Liigarto  or  Lizard,  that  here  they  are  common- 
ly callcci  by  that  name  •,  but  there  is  fomc  difference  in 
the  Ihapc  of  the  head,  which  in  this  creature  is  long, 
and  towards  the  extremity  flender,  gradually  form- 
ing a  fnout,  hke  tliat  of  a  hog,  and,  when  in  the  ri- 
ver, is  generally  above  the  furtacc  of  the  water  j  afuf- 
ficicnt  dcmonftration  that  the  rcfpiration  of  a  groller 
air  is  neceflary  to  it.  The  mandibles  of  this  creature 
liavc  each  a  row  of  very  ftrong  and  pointed  teeth,  to 
which  fome  writers  have  attributed  particular  virtues ; 
but  all  I  can  fay  to  this  is,  that  they  are  fuch  as  I  and 
my  companions,  notwithflanding  all  our  enquiries  to 
attain  a  complete  knowledge  of  every  particular,  could 
never  hear  any  fatisfaftory  account  of. 


C  H  A  P.    X. 

Of  the  Ccmmcrce  carried  en  by  means  of  the  city  and 
river  of  Guayaquil,  bclivixt  the  Provinces  of  Pe- 
ru j;i7/ Terra  Firma,  andihecoajl  ^Z' New-Spair! 

THE  commerce  of  Guayaquil  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  •,  one  reciprocal,  being  that  of 
the  produces  and  miinufaftures  of  its  jurildiftion  ;  the 
other  tranfitory,  its  port  being  the  place  where  the 
goods  from  the  pro\  inces  of  Peru,  Terra  Firma,  and 
Guatemala,  conligned  to  the  mountains,  are  .landed; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  from  the  mountains,  de- 
figned  for  the  above  mentioned  provinces,  are  brought 
hither  and  fliippcd  for  their  refpeftive  ports.     And  as 
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thefe  two  branches  are  very  different,  I  fhall  firft  treat 
particularly  of  its  reciprocal  commerce. 

The  cacao,  one  of  its  principal  produfts,  is  chiefly 
exported  to  Panama,  the  ports  of  Sonfonate,  el  Re- 
alejo,  and  other  ports  of  New  Spain ;  and  alfo  to 
thofe  of  Peru,  tho*  the  quantity  fent  to  the  latter  is  but 
fmall.  It  is  fomething  Angular,  that  in  this  city  and 
jurifdiftion,  wheit  cacao  grows  in  fiich  plenty,  little 
or  no  ufe  fhould  be  made  of  it. 

Timber,  which  may  be  efteemed  the  fecond  arti- 
cle of  its  commerce,  is  chiefly  fent  to  Callao ;  tho'  a 
little  is  fold  to  the  places  between  Guayaquil  and  that 
port.  'AH  the  expence  of  it  here  is  the  charge  of  fell- 
ing, carrying  it  to  the  next  creek  or  river,  and  float- 
ing it  down  to  Guayaquil ;  where,  or  at  Puna,  it  is 
Ihipped  for  the  ports  it  is  configned  to. 

Tho'  both  thefe  branches  of  trade  are  very  advan-. 
tageous  to  Guayaquil,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined 
from  the  prodigious  quantities  exported  ;  yet  the  trade 
of  fait  is  not  inferior  to  either,  tho'  the  principal  mar- 
kets to  which  this  js  fent,  are  only  the  inland  towns 
in  the  province  of  Quito.  To  thefe  may  be  added, 
cotton,  rice,  and  filh  both  faited  and  dried ;  the  two 
firfl:  of  which  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  as  they  are  ex- 
ported both  to  the  maritime  and  inland  provinces. 

The  fourth  and  lafl:  article  of  the  commerce  of  this 
jurifdiftion,  is  the  trade  in  horned  cattle,  mules,  and 
colts,  of  which  great  numbers  are  bred  in  the  ex- 
tenfive  favanahs  of  this  province.  Thefe  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  provinces  of  the  mountains,  where  there 
is  not  a  fufficiency  to  anfwer  the  neceflTary  demands. 

Besides  thefe  four  capital  articles,  there  are  others, 
tho*  fingly  of  little  confequence,  yet  jointly  are  equal 
to  any  one  of  the  former,  as  tobacco,  wax,  Guinea 
pepper,  drugs,  and  lana  de  ceibo,  by  which  great 
numbers  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  acquire  a  com- 
fortable fubfiftence.  v 

The  lana  de  ceibo,  or  ceibo  wool,  is  the  produft 

of 
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of  a  very  high  and  tufted  tree  of  that  name.     The  ^ 
trunk  is  ftrait,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  back  5  the 
kaf  round,  and  of  a  middling  fize.     At  the  proper 
feafon  the  tree  makes  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  be- 
ing covered  with  white  bloilbms ;  and  in  each  of  thefe 
are  formed  a  pod,  which  increales  to  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  or  two  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  thick- 
nefs.  In  this  pod  the  lana  or  wool  is  contained.  When 
thoroughly  ripe  and  dry,  the  pod  opens,  and  the  fibf 
mentous  matter  or  wool  gradually  ipreads  itfelf  into 
a  tuft  refembling  cotton,  but  of  a  redifh  caft.     This 
wool  is  much  more  foft  and  delicate  to  the  touch  than 
cotton  itfelf,   and  the  filaments  fo  very  tender  and 
fine,  that  tlie  natives  here  think  it  cannot  be  Ipun ; 
but  I  am  perfuaded  that  this  is  entirely  owing  to  their 
ignorance.     And  if  a  method  be  ever  difcovered  of 
fpinning  it,  its  finenefs  will  entitle  it  rather  to  be  call- 
ed ceibo  filk  than  wool.     The  only  ufe  they  have  hi- 
therto applied  it,  is  to  fill  matrafles  -,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular it  muft  be  allowed  to  have  no  equal,  both  with 
regard  to  its  natural  foftnefs,  and  its  rifing  {o^  when 
laid  in  the  fun,  as  even  to  ftretch  the  covering  of  the 
matrafs  ;  nor  does  it  fink  on  being  brought  into  the 
(hade,  unlefs  accompanied  with  dampnefs,  which  im- 
mediately comprefles  it.     This  wool  is  here  thought 
to  be  of  an  extreme  cold  quality,  which  is  abundantly 
fufficient  to  hinder  it  from  being  generally  ufcd ;  tho* 
great  numbers   of  perfons  or   rank,    and  tenderly 
brought  up,  have  never  llept  on  any  thing  elfe,    but 
without  any  injury  to  their  health. 

The  goods  imported  into  this  jurifcUftion  from  Pe- 
ru, in  return  for  the  above  mentioned  commodities, 
are  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  dried  fruits.  From  Qui- 
to it  receives  bays,  tucuyos,  flour,  papas,  bacon, 
Jiams,  cheefe,  and  other  goods  of  that  land;  From 
Panama,  European  goods  purchafed  at  the  fairs.  The 
chief  commodities  it  receives  from  New  Spain  are 
iron  found  in  that  country,  but  much  inferior  to  that 
4  of 
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of  Europe,  being  brittle  and  vitreous.  It  however 
ferves  for  fuch  ufes  where  malleability  is  of  no  great 
importance,  but  is  rarely  ufed  in  building  ihips ;  alfo 
naphtha,  and  titr  for  the  ufe  of  (hipping.  From  the 
fame  coaft,  as  well  as  from  Peru,  they  have  alfo  cor- 
dage 'y  tho'  the  laft  article,  together  with  European 
iron,  the  owners  of  fhips  import  on  their  own  ac- 
count \  and  therefore  make  no  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  city. 

The  tranfitory  commerce  is  in  quantity  much  more 
confiderable  .than  that  of  the  preceding,  as  it  confifts 
of  the  reciprocal  exchange  between  the  large  kind- 
doms  of  C^ito  and  Lima,  of  their  refpedtive  com- 
modities both  natural  and  faftitious.  '  Lima  fends  the 
produdts  of  its  vineyards  and  oliveyards ;  and  Quito 
furnifhes  cloth,  bays,  tucuyos,  ferges,  hats,  ftockings, 
and  other  woollen  goods ;  but  indigo  being  neceflary 
for  increafmg  the  beauty  of  the  colours,  and  none  of 
it  growing  in  the  province  of  Quito,  the  merchants  of 
Guayaquil  import  it  from  New  Spain,  and  fend  it  to 
the  Quito  manufadhirers. 

Summer  is  the  proper  feafon  for  carrying  on  thefe 
branches  of  commerce  •,  becaufe  then  the  manufa£lure3 
of  the  mountains  can  be  brought  down  to  Guayaquil, 
and  the  goods  fent  from  other  parts  carried  up  to  the 
mountainous  parts.  But  the  river  of  Guayaquil  is  ne- 
ver without  veflcls  loading  with  goods  of  that  jurif- 
diftion,  the  fea  here  being  always  open.  The  profits 
refulting  from  this  large  and  conftant  commerce^  could 
alone  have  prefcrvedit  from  a  total  defertion,  after  be- 
ing fo  frequently  pillaged  by  pirates  and  wafted  by 
fire.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  advantages  refulting  from 
this  commerce  that  we  now  behold  it  large,  flourifhing 
and  magnificent,  as  if  it  had  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
.profperity  from  its  very  foundation. 
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Menfuration  tf  fome  degrees  of  the  meridian  in  that 
province ;  with  the  difficulties  that  attended  ereSi^ 
ing  the  feveral  Jignals  on  the  Jiations  for  forming 
the  triangles 'y  and  a  defcription  of  the  city  of 
Quito. 
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Pajlzge  fromG\izy2X{\x}L\  to  the  town  of  Caracol,  and^ 

from  thence  to  Quito. 

ON  receiving  advice  that  the  mules  provided  by 
the  corregidor  of  Guaranda  were  on  the  road 
to  Caracol,  we  immediately  embarked  at 
Guayaquil  on  the  third  of  May  1736,  on  board  a 
large  chata :  but  the  ufual  impediment  of  the  current, 
and  feveral  unfortunate  accidents,  rendered  the  paflagc 
fo  very  long,  that  we  did  not  land  at  Caracol  before  the 
elevejith.  The  tortures  we  received  on  the  river  from 
the  mofchitos  were  beyond  imagination.  We  had 
Vol.  1.  P  provided 
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pioviik\lourfdvcs  with  guetRs,  and  mufchito  cloths; 
but  to  very  little  purpole.  The  whole  day  we  were 
in  coiniiuul  motion  to  keep  them  off;  but  at  night 
our  torments  were  exceflive.  Our  gloves  were  indeed . 
fonic  dtteme  to  our  hands,  but  our  faces  were  en- 
tirely expokd,  nor  were  our  clothes  a  fufficient  defence 
for  the  rell  of  our  bodies  ;  for  their  ftings  penetrating 
through  the  clothy  caufsd  a  ^ery  painful  and  fier^f 
itching,  i'he  moft  difmal  night  we  ^nt  in  thW' 
paflTage,  was  when  we  came  to  an  anchor  near  a  laige: 
and  handiome  houlc^but  uninhabited ;  for  we  had  no 
fooncr  feated  oucJelvcs  in  it,  than  we  were  attacked 
on  all  fides,  with  innumerable  fwarms  of  mofchitos^ 
fo  that  we  were  fo  far  from  having  any  reft  there,  that 
it  was  impofllhle  for  a  perfon  fufeeptible  of  filing 
CO  be  one  moment  quiet.  Thofe  who  had  covered 
then^fdvcs  witli  their  mofchito  cloths,  after  taking 
the  jrreateit  care  that  none  of  thefe  malignant  inlcds 
were  contained  in  them,  found  themfelves  in  a  mo* 
nient  lb  attacked  on  all  fides,  that  they  were  obliged 
loon  io  return  w  the  place  they  had  quitted.  Thofe. 
^^  ho  were  in  the  houife,  hoping  that  they  ihould  find 
tome  relief  in  the  open  fields,  ventured  out,  tho'  ia 
danger  of  fufFering  in  a  more  terrible  maimer  &om  the 
ferpents  ;  but  were  foon  convinced  of  theiit  miftake ; 
it  being  impoflible  to  determine  whkh.  was  the  moft 
fupportable  place,  within  -  the  mufchito  cloth,  with- 
out it,  or  in  the  open  fields.  In  fhort  no  expedient 
was  of  any  ufe  againft  their  numbers.  The  finoak  «f 
the  trees  we  burnt  to  difperfe  diefe  infernal  inleAav 
bcfides  almoft  choaking  us,  fecmed  rather  to  augpient 
than  diminilh  their  multitudes.  At  day-bre3c  we 
could  not  without  concern  look  upon  each  other.  Our 
faces  were  fwelled,  and  our  hands  covered  with  pain-' 
ful  tumours,  which  fufficicntly  indicated  the  condition 
of  the  other  parts  of  our  bodies,  expofed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  thofe  infefts.  The  following  night  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  a  houfe  ihhabitedy.  Dij;  not  fior 
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rom  mofchitos  ;  tho'  in  much  lefs  numbers  than  be- 
ore.  On  informing  our  hoft  of  the  deplorable  man- 
ler  in  which  we  had  fpent  the  preceding  night,  be 
rravely  told  us,  that  the  houfe  we  fo  greatly  com- 
)lained  of,  had  been  forfaken  on  account  of  its  being 
he  purgatory  of  a  foul.  To  which  one  of  our  com- 
)any  wittily  anfwered,  that  it  was  much  more  natu- 
al  to  think  that  it  was  forfaken  on  account  of  its  be- 
ng  a  purgatory  for  the  body. 

1  HE  mules  being  arrived  at  Caracol,  we  fet  out  on 
he  1 4th  of  May,  and  after  travelling  four  leagues, 
hro'  lavannahs,  woods  of  plantane,  and  cacao  trees, 
ve  arrived  at  the  river  Ojibar;  and  continued  our 
ourney  during  the  whole  day  along  its  banks,  ford- 
ng  it  no  lefs  than  qine  times,  tho'  with  no  fmall  dan- 
;er  from  its  rapidity,  breadth,  depth,  and  rocky  bot- 
:om  -,  and  about  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  we 
lalted  at  a  place  called  Puerto  de  Mufchitos. 

All  the  road  from  Caracol  to  the  Ojibar,  is  fo 
ieep  and  boggy,  that  the  be^fts  at  every  ftep  funk  al- 
noft  up  to  their  bellies  ;  but  along  the  banks  of  that 
-iver  we  found  it  much  mol-e  firm  and  commodious. 
The  name  of  the  place  where  we  were  to  take  up 
3ur  lodging  that  night,  fufficiently  indicates  its  na- 
ture. The  houfe  had  been  for  fome  time  forfaken, 
like  that  already  mentioned  on  Guayaquil  river,  and 
become  a  neft  of  mofchitos  of  all  kinds  ;  fo  that  it 
was  impoflible  to  determine  which  was  the  worft. 
Some,  to  avoid  the  torture  of  thefe  infefts,  ftriped 
themfclves,  and  went  into  the  river,  keeping  only 
their  heads  above  water  ;  but  the  face,  being  the  on- 
ly part  expoled,  was  immediately  covered  with  them ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  had  recourfe  to  this  expedient, 
were  foon  forced  to  deliver  up  their  whole  bodies  to 
thelc  tormenting  creatures. 

On  the  15th  we  continued  our  journey  thro*  a. 
very  thick  foreft,  the  end  of  which  brought  us  once 
more  to  the  banks  of  the  fame  river,  which  wt  again 
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forded  four  times,  and  rather  with  more  danger  thai 
at  firft.  About  Bve  we  halted  on  its  banks,  at  a 
place  called  Caluma,  or  the  Indian  poft.  Here  was  do 
lioufe  for  lodging  in,  nor  had  we  fecn  one  during  die 
whole  day's  journey  ;  but  this  inconvenience  was  ib 
fome  meafure  removed  by  the  furprizing  dexterity  of 
our  Indians,  who,  running  into  the  woods,  (bon  return- 
ed with  branches  of  trees  and  vijahua  leaves,  with 
which,  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  they  ereded  levera]  huts^ 
large  enough  to  contain  our  whole  company  j  and  fo' 
well  covered  that  the  rain,  which  came  on  very  vio- 
lently, did  not  penetrate  them. 

The  thermometer  at  Caluma,  on  the  i6th  at  fix  iff 
the  morning  was  at  1016,  and  we  wereourfclvcs  fal- 
lible that  the  air  began  to  grow  cool.  At  half  aa 
hour  after  eight  in  the  morning  we  began  our  jour- 
ney, and  at  noon  paflcd  by  a  place  called  Mamarumi, 
or  mother  of  ftone,  where  there  is  an  inconcdvahly 
beautiful  cafcade.  1  he  rock,  from  which  the  water  ! 
precipitates  itfelf,  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  fifty 
toifes  in  height,  and  on  both  fides  bordered  with  lofty 
and  fpreading  trees.  The  clearnefs  of  the  water 
dazzles  the  fight,  which  is,  at  the  fame  time,  charm- 
ed with  the  luftre  of  the  volume  of  water  formed  ia 
its  fall ;  after  which  it  continues  its  courfe  in  a  bed 
along  a  fmall  defcent,  and  is  crofled  by  the  road.  TheCb 
cataracts  are  by  the  Indians  called  Paccha,  and  by  the 
Spaniards  of  the  country  Chorrera.  From  hence  wc 
continued  our  journey,  and  after  crofling  the  river 
twice  on  bridges,  but  with  equal  danger  as  in  fording 
it,  we  arrived  at  two  in  the  evening  at  a  place  called 
Tarigagua,  where  we  retted  in  a  large  ilrudiireof 
timber  covered  with  vijahua  leaves,  built  for  our  re- 
ception. Indeed  we  Were  no  lefs  fatigued  with  this 
day's  journey  than  with  any  of  the  preceding  ;  fpmc 
parts  of  it  being  over  dreadful  precipices,  and  the  road 
in  others  fo  narrow  as  hardly  to  afford  a  pafiage  for 
the  mules,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  avoid  frequendy 
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ftriking  againft  the  trees  and  rocks  ;  few  of  us  there" 
fore  reached  Tarigagua,  without  feveral  bruifes. 

It  muft  not  be  thought  ftrange  that  I  fhould  fay 
the  bridges  are  equally  dangerous  with  the  fords  ;  for 
thefe  ftrudtures,  all  of  wood,  and  very  long,  fhake  in 
paffing  them  ;  befides,  their  breadth  is  not  above  three 
feet,  and  without  any  rail ;  fo  that  one  falfe  ftep  pre- 
cipitates the  mule  into  the  torrent,  where  it  is  inevi- 
tably loft ;  accidents,  according  to  the  report  of  our 
guides,  not  uncommon,  Thefe  bridges,  by  the  rot- 
ting of  the  wood  under  water,  are  annually  repaired 
towards  winter,  the  only  feafon  when  they  are  ufed ; 
the  rivers,  during  the  fummer,  being  fordable. 

When  a  perfon  of  diftinftion,  as  a  prefident,  a 
bifhop,  or  an  auditor,  is  on  a  journey  from  Caracol  or 
Babahoyo,  the  corregidor  of  Guaranda  difpatches 
Indians  for  building  cottages  at  the  ufual  refting  pla- 
ces, like  that  we  found  at  Tarigagua ;  and  thefe  be- 
ing left  ftanding  ferve  afterwards  for  other  paflengers, 
till  the  rains  deftroy  them.  When  thefe  are  thrown 
down,  travellers  muft  content  themfelves  with  the 
huts  which  their  Indian  guides  build  with  wonderful 
dilpatch. 

At  Tarigagua,  on  the  1 7th  at  fix  in  the  morning 
the  thermometer  ftood  at  10145.  And  having  been  for 
feme  time  accuftomed  to  hot  climates,  we  now  fenfi- 
bly  felt  the  cold.  .  It  is  remarkable  that  we  here  often 
fee  inftances  of  the  effefts  of  two  oppofite  tempera- 
tures, in  two  perfons  happening  to  meet,  one  of 
them  coming  from  Guayaquil,  and  the  other  from 
the  mountains  :  the  latter  finding  the  heat  fo  great, 
that  he  is  fcarce  able  to  bear  any  clothes  ;  while  the 
former  wraps  himfelf  up  in  all  the  garments  he  can 
procure.  The.  one  is  fo  delighted  with  the  warmth  of 
the  water  of  the  river,  that  he  bathes  in  it ;  the  other 
thinks  it  fo  cold,  that  he  avoids  being  fpattered  by  it. 
Nor  is  the  cafe  very  different  even  in  the  fame  per- 
fon, who  after  a  journey  to  the  mountains  is  return- 
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ing  to  Guayaquil,  or  rice  verftiy   provided  the  jour- 
nc)  and  return  be  made  at  the  I'amc  leafon  of  the  year. 
1  iiib  tcnliblc  diircrcnce  proceeds  only  from  the  change 
naturally  felt  at  leaving  a  climate  to  which  one  \a& 
been  uccullomed,  and  coming  into  another  of  an  op- 
polite  temperature  ;  and  thus  two  peribns,   one  ufed 
to  a  cold  climate,  like  that  of  the  mountains,  the  other 
to  a  hot,  like  that  of  Guayaquil,  mud,  at  coining  in- 
to  an  interniediate   temperature    as   at    Tarigagua, 
feel   an  equal  difference ;    one  with  regard  to  heat, 
and  the  other  with  regard  *  to  cold  -,  which  demon- 
llrates  that  famous  opinion,  that  the  fenles   arc  fub- 
jeft  to  as  many  apparent  alterations,  as  the  fenfations 
are  various  in  thole  who  feel  them.     For  the  impref- 
fions  of  objefts  are  different  according  to  the  difier- 
ent  difpofition  of  the  fenfes  •,  and  the  organs  of  two 
perfons  differently  difpoled   are  differently    aflfcfted. 
At  a  quarter  paft  nine  in  the  morning  we  began  to 
afcend  the  mountain  of  San  Antonia,  the   foot  of 
which  is  at  Tarigagua  ;  and  at  one  came  to  a  place 
called  by  the  Indians  Guamac,    or  crofe  of  canes. 
Here  is  a  fmall  but;  inclining  plain ;  and  being  told  that 
it  was  half  way  up  the  activity,  and  our  beails  requir- 
ing refl:,  we  halted  here. 

The  ruggednefs  of  the  road  from  Tarigagua  lead- 
ing up  this  mountain,  is  not  eafily  defcribed.  It  gave 
us  more  trouble  and  fatigue,  •  befides  the  dangers  we 
were  every  moment  expofed  to,  than  all  we  had  expe- 
rienced in  our  former  journeys.  In  fome  parts  the  de- 
clivity is  fo  great  that  the  mules  can  fcarcc  keep  their 
footing,  and  in  others  the  acclivity  is  equally  diffi- 
cult. In  many  places  the  road  is  fo  narrow,  that  the 
mules  have  fcarce  room  to  let  their  feet ;  and  in  o- 
thers  a  continued  feries  of  precipices.  Befides,  theft 
roads,  or  rather  paths,  are  full  of  holes,  or  camelones, 
near  three  quarters  of  a  yard  deep,  in  which  the 
mules  put  their  fore  and  hind  feet ;  fo  that  ifometimes 
they  draw  their  bellies  and  riders  legs  along  the 
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Jground.  Indeed  thefe  holes  ferve  as  fteps,  without 
which  the  precipices  would  be  in  a  great  meafure  im- 
prafticable.  But  (hould  the  creature  happen  to  put  hi$ 
foot  between  two  of  thefe  holes,  or  not  place  it 
right,  the  rider  falls,  and  if  on  the  fide  of  tl;ie  pre- 
cipice inevitably  perilhej.  It  may  perhaps  be  faidthat 
it  would  be  much  fafer  to  perform  this  part  of  the 
journey  oh  foot  •,  but  how  can  any  perfon  be  fure  al- 
ways of  placing  his  feet  direftly  oa  the  .eminences  be- 
4:wcen  the  holes  ?  .and  Jthe  leaft  fahe  ftep  throws  bina 
up  to  the  wafte  in  a  flimy  mud,  with  which  all  the 
holes  are  full,  and  then  he  will  find  it  very  difficult 
cither  to  proceed  or  return  back. 

These  holes,  or  camelones,  as  they  ai'e  called, 
j*ender  all  this  road  very  toilfome-  and  dangerous,  be- 
ing as  it  were  fo  many  obftades  to  the  poor  mules  j 
tho'  the  danger  is  even  greater  in  thofe  parts  where 
vthey  are  wanting.  For  as  the  traits  are  extremely  fteep 
and  flippery  from  the  foil  which  is  chalky  and  conti- 
nually wet ;  fo  they  would  be  quite  impradicar 
ble,  did  not  the  Indians  go  before  and  dig  little  xren- 
<:hes  acrofe  the  JX)ad,  with  I'mall  fpades  which  they 
carry  with  tliem  for  this  purpofe :  and  thus  both  the 
^difficulty  and  danger  of  tliefe  craggy  patlis  are  great- 
ly lefiened.  This  work  is  continual,  every  di'ovc  rer- 
quiring  a  repetition  of  it ;  for  in  lefs  than  a  nigkt  the 
rain  utterly  deftroys  all  the  trenches  cut  by  feveral 
hands  the  preceding  day.  The  trouble  of  having 
people  going  before  to  mend  the  road  •,  the  pains 
arifingfrom  the  many  falls  and  bruifei;  and  the  difa,- 
greeablenefe  of  iceing  i>ne's  felf  entirely  covered  witk 
dirt,  and  wet  to  th(5  ikin,  might  be  the  more  chear- 
fully  fuppoited^  were  they  not  augmenicd  by  the.  figbt 
of  i'uch  frightftil  precipices,  and  deep  abyfles,  ^s 
muft  fill  the  travellers  miiad  with  terror.  For  with- 
<xut  the  leaft  exa^eration  it  may  be  iaid  tkat  in^ravel^ 
ing  this  road  the  moft  refolute  tremble. 

Th£  manner  of  defcending  frgnpi  thde  hagbts  is 
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not  lefs  difficult  and  dangerous.  In  order  to  undcr- 
ftand  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in  thole  parts 
of  the  mountains,  the  exceflive  fteepnefi  will  not  ad- 
mit  of  the  cameloncs  being  lading,  for  the  waters,  by 
continually  ibftening  the  earth,  wafh  them  away.  On 
one  fide  are  fteep  eminences,  and  on  the  other  fright- 
ful abyfles  •,  and,  as  they  generally  follow  the  diredii 
on  of  the  mountain,  the  road,  inllead  of  lying  in  a 
level,  forms  two  or  three  fteep  eminences  and  decli- 
vities, in  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards } 
and  thefe  are  the  parts  where  no  camelones  can  be 
lafting.  The  mules  themlclvcs  are  fenfible  of  the  cau-? 
tion  requifite  in  thefe  dcfcents  ;  for  coming  to  the  top 
of  an  eminence,  they  ftop,  and  having  placed  their 
four  feet  clofe  together,  as  in  a  pofture  of  flopping 
thcmfelves,  they  aJfo  put  their  hinder  feet  together, 
but  a  little  forwards,  as  if  going  to  lie  down.  In  this 
attitude,  having  as  it  were  taken  a  furvey  of  the  road, 
they  Aide  down  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  a  meteor.  All 
the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himfelf  faft  in  the  fad-. 
die  without  checking  his  beaft  ;  for  the  leaft  motion  is 
fufficient  to  diforder  the  equilibrium  of  the  mule,  in 
which  cafe  they  both  unavoidably  perifh.  The  addrefs 
of  thefe  creatures  is  here  truly  wonderful ;  for  in  this 
rapid  motion,  when  they  feem  to  have  loft  all  govcmr 
m^nt  of  themfelves,  they  follow  exaftly  the  dificrent 
windings  of  the  road,  as  if  they  had  bdforc  accurately 
reconnoitred  and  previoudy  fettled  in  their  minds  the 
route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every  precauti- 
^on  for  their  fafety,  amidft  fo  many  irregularities. 
There  would  indeed  otherwife  be  no  poffibilility  of 
travelling  over  fuch  places,  where  the  fafety  of  the  ri- 
der depends  entirely  on  the  experience  and  addreis  of 
his  beaft. 

But  the  longeft  praftice  of  travelling  thefe  roads, 
cannot  entirely  free  them  from  a  kind  of  dread  or  hor- 
ror, which  appears  when  they  arrive  at  the  top  of  a 
fteep  declivity.    For  they  ftop  without  being  checked 
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by  the  rider ;  and  if  he  inadvertently  endeavours  to 
fpur  them  on,  they  continue  immoveable  ;  nor  will 
they  ftir  from  the  place  till  they  have  put  themfelves 
in  the  above-mentioned  pofture.  Now  it  is  that  they 
feem  to  be  aftuated  by  reafon  •,  for  they  not  only  at- 
tentively view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  fnort  at  the 
danger,  which,  if  the  rider  be  not  accuftomed  to  thefe 
emotions,  cannot  fail  of  filling  him  with  terrible 
ideas.  The  Indians  go  before,  and  place  themfelves 
along  the  fides  of  the  mpuntain,  holding  by  the  roots 
of  trees,  to  animat;e  the  beads  with  Ihouts,  till  they 
at  once  ftart  down  the  declivity. 

There  are  indeed  fome  places,  where  thefe  decli- 
vities are  not  on  the  fides  of  precipices  j  but  the  roa4 
is  fo  narrow  and  hollow,  and  the  fides  nearly  perpen-» 
dicular,  that  the  danger  is  almoft  equal  to  the  former; 
for  the  track  being  ektremely  narrow,  and  the  road 
fparce  wide  enough  to  admit  the  mule  with  its  rider, 
if  the  former  falls,  the  latter  muft  be  neceflarily  crufh-* 
ed  ;  and  for  want  of  room  to  difengage  himfelf,  ge-^ 
nerally  has  a  leg  or  an  arm  broken,  if  he  efcapes  with 
life.  It  is  really  wonderful  to  confider  thefe  mules, 
after  having  overcome  the  firft  emotions  of  their 
fear,  and  are  going  to  Aide  down  the  declivity,  with 
what  precifion  they  ftretch  out  their  fore-legs,  that 
by  preferving  the  equilibrium  they  may  not  fall  on  one 
fide,  yet  at  a  proper  diftance,  make  with  their  body 
that  gentle  inclination  neceflary  to  follow  the  feveral 
windings  of  the  road ;  and  laftly,  their  addrefs  in 
fl:opping  themfelves  at  the  end  of  their  impetuous  ca- 
reer. Certainly  the  human  ipecies  themfelves  could 
not  ftiew  more  prudence  and  condu6t.  Some  mules, 
after  being  long  ufed  to  thefe  journeys,  acquire  a  kind 
of  reputation  for  their  flcill  and  fafety,  and  accord- 
ingly are  highly  valued. 

The  worfl  feafons  for  thefe  journeys,  tho*  difficult 
^nd  dangerous  at  all  times,  are  the  beginnings  of  fum- 
jner  apd  winter ,   the  rain  then  caufing  fuch  dreadful 
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torrents,  that  in  lomc  places  tlic  roads  are  ocnrered  widi 
wai  :r  ^  iind  in  otl\ers  lb  damaged  that  there  is  no  pof- 
nhiliry  or"  pafring,  but  by  lending  Indians  before  tD 
!iien.l  tl'cni ;  tlio'  after  all  their  labour,  which  muSt 
be  dene  Li  hnlu*,  luid  when  thole  people  think  them 
both  fiif'v  an  J  ealy,  they  are  fuch  as  an  European  ftrao- 
ger  would  wiiiingly  avoid. 

Blsidks,  the  natural  difficulty  of  all  the  n>ads  t- 
n^.op.g  the  mountains  is  increalcd  by  the  negle£t  of 
them,  which  is  greater  than  could  eaiily  be  conceived. 
If  a  tree,  for  inlbince,  happens  to  fall  down  a-crais  the 
road,  ail  J  flop  up  the  paflage,  no  peribn  will.be  at 
the  pains  to  remove  it  *,  and  tho'  all  pafling  that  way 
arc  piic  to  no  fmall  difficulty  by  fuch  an  obftacle»  it  is 
lufl.red  to  continue  ;  neither  the  government  nor  thoie 
who  frequent  the  road,  taking  any  carcf  to  have  it 
drawn  away.  Some  of  thefe  trees  are  indeed  fo  laige, 
chat  their  diameter  is  not  lefs  than  a  yard  and  a  half; 
and  ccni'equently  fill  up  the  whole  paflage ;  in  which 
cafe,  tlie  Indians  hew  away  part  of  the  trunks  and  affift 
the  mules  to  leap  over  what  remains ;  but  in  order  to 
i  his  chey  mud  be  unloaded ;  and  after  prodigious  labour, 
thry  at  lafl  lurn^ount  the  difficulty ;  tho'  not  without 
great  loi's  of  time  and  dam^  to  the  goods.  When, 
p)tai'ed  with  having  got  over  the  obftacle  themfelves, 
tiiey  leave  tlie  tree  in  the  condition  they  found  it ;  fo 
that  thole  who  follow  are  obliged  to  undergo  the  fkme 
farigue  and  trouble.  Thus  the  road,  to  the  great  de- 
trir.icnt  of  trade,  remains  encumbered  till  time  has 
dejlroyed  the  tree.  Nor  is  it  only  the  roads  over  San 
Antonio  and  other  mountains  between  Guayaquil  and 
vhe  Cordillera,  that  are  thus  neglefted ;  the  calc  is  ge- 
neral all  over  this  country,  efpecially  where  they  lead 
over  mountains  and  thro*  the  forefts. 

On  the  i8th  at  fix  in  the  morning  the  thomometer 
at  Cruz  de  Canos  was  at  loio,  and  after  travelling  a- 
long  a  road  no  better  than  the  day  before,  we  arrived 
at  a  place,  at  the  end  of  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain, 
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by  the  Indians  called  Pucara,  which  fignifies  a  gate 
or  narrow  pafs  of  a  mountain  •,  it  alfo  fignifies  a  for  - 
tified  place,  and  poflibly  derived  its  name  from  its 
narrownefs,  and  the  natural  flrength  of  its  fituation. 
We  now  began  to  defcend  with  more  eafc  towards 
the  province  of  Chimbo,  tho*  the  road  was  not  much 
better  than  the  former.  Hrre  we  were  met  by  the 
corregidor  of  Guaranda  or  Chimbo,  attended  by  the 
provincial  alcalde,  and  the  moft  eminent  perfons  of 
the  town.  After  complimenting  us  in  the  moft  cordial 
manner  on  our  arrival,  we  proceeded  together,  and 
within  a  league  of  the  town,  were  met  by-the  pricft, 
a  dominican,  accompanied  by  feveral  of  his  order,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  alfo  left  the 
town  on  the  fame  friendly  occafion  ;  and,  to  heighten 
the  ceremony,  had  brought  with  them  a  troop  of  cho- 
los,  or  Indian  boys. 

These  cholos  were  drefled  in  blue,  and  girded 
round  their  waifts  with  fafhes.  On  their  heads  they 
wore  a  kind  of  turban,  and  in  their  hands  they  car- 
ried flags.  This  little  corps  was  divided  into  two  or 
three  companies,  and  went  before  us  dancing,  and 
finging  fome  words  in  their  language,  which,  as  we 
were  told,  exprefled  the  pleafiire  they  received  from 
the  fight  of  fuch  perfons  arrived  fafe  in  their  country. 
In  this  manner  our  cavalcade  entered  the  toyjftiy  on 
which  all  the  bells  in  the  place  were  rung,  and  every 
houfe  refounded  with  the  noife  of  trumpets,  tabors 
and  pipes. 

On  exprefling  to  the  corregidor  our  furprize  at 
this  reception,  as  a  compliment  far  above  our  rank> 
he  informed  us  that  it  was  not  at  all  Angular,  it  being 
no  more  than  what  was  commonly  pradifed  when  per- 
fons of  any  appearance  enter  the  town  -,  and  that  there 
was  no  fmall  emulation'  between  the  I'everal  towns  in 
paying  thefe  congratulations. 

After  we  had  pafled  the  mountains  beyond  Paca- 
ra,  the  whole  country  within  the  reach  of  the  eye, 
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during  a  paflfageof  two  leagues,  was  a  level  and  open 
plain,  having  neither  trees  nor  mountains,  and  cover* 
cd  with  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  maize,,  and  other 
grain,  whofe  verdure,  different  from  that  of  the  moun- 
tain, naturally  gave  us  great  pleafure  ;  our  fight  for 
near  a  twelvemonth  having  been  converfant  only  with 
the  produfts  of  hot  and  moifl  countries,  very  foreign 
to  thefe,  which  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  Europe,  and 
excited  in  our  minds  the  pleafing  idea  of  our  native 
country. 

The  corregidor  entertained  us  in  his  houfe  at  Gua- 
randa  till  the  2ifl  of  the  fame  month,  when  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  to  Quito.  The  thermometer  was 
for  three  days  fuccefTively  at  1004^. 

On  the  2  2d  we  began  to  crofs  the  defert  of  Chim- 
borazo,  leaving  the  mountain  of  that  name  on  the 
left,  and  travelling  over  different  eminences  and  heights, 
moll  of  which  were  of  fand,  the  fnow  for  a  great  dif- 
tance  forming  as  it  were  the  fides  of  the  mountain. 
At  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  evening,  we  arrived 
at  a  place  called  Rumi  Machai,  that  is,  a  ftony  cave, 
an  appellation  derived  from  a  vaft  cavity  in  a  rock, 
and  which  is  the  only  lodging  travellers  find  here. 

This  day's  journey  was  not  without  its  trouble ;  for 
tho*  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  precipices,  or  dan- 
gerous pafles  like  thofe  in  the  road  tq  Guaranda,  yet 
we  fuffered  not  a  little  from  the  cold  of  that  defert, 
then  increafed  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  Soon  af- 
ter we  had  pafled  the  large  fandy  plain,  and  being  thus 
got  over  the  fevereft  part  of  the  defert,  we  came  to  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Yncas,  fituated  in  a 
valley  between  two  mountains  -,  but  thefe  ruins  are  lit- 
tle more  than  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 

On  the  23d  at  three  quarters  after  five  in  the  mom-» 
ing,  the  thermometer  was  at  1000,  or  the  freezing 
point,  and  accordingly  we  found  the  whole  country 
covered  with  a  hoar  froft  -,  and  the  hut  in  which  we 
lay  had  ice  on  it.     At  nine  in  the  morning  we  fet  out, 
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ftill  keeping  along  the  fide  of  Chimborazo.  At  two 
in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Mocha,  a  fmall  and 
very  mean  place  j  but  where  we  were  obliged  to  pais 
the  night. 

On  the  24th  at  fix  in  the  morning,  the  thermome* 
ter  was  at  1006 ;  and  at  nine  we  fet  cut  for  Hamba^ 
to,  which  we  reached  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  after 
paffing  feveral  torrents,  breaches  or  cafms  of  the 
mountain  Carguairafo,  another  mountain  covered  with 
fnow,  a  little  north  of  Chimborazo.  Among  thefe 
cafms  is  one  without  water,  the  earth  remaining  dry 
to  the  depth  of  1 2  feet.  This  cafrri  was  caufed  by  a  vi- 
olent earthquake,  which  fhall  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place. 

On  the  26th  the  thermometer  at  Hambato,  at 
half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  morning  ftood  at  i  o  i  o, 
and  on  the  26th  at  fix  in  the  morning  at  lOopy.  This 
day,  having  paflfed  the  river  of  Hombatd,  over  a 
wooden  bridge,  and  afterwards  that  of  St.  Miguel 
by  help  of  a  bridge  of  the  fame  materials,  we  arrived 
at  Latacunga. 

On  the  27th  at  fix  in  the  morning,  the  thermome- 
ter was  at  1007,  when  leaving  Latacunga  we  reached 
in  the  evening,  the  town  of  Mula-Halo,  having  in 
the  way  forded  a  river  called  Alaques. 

On  the  28th  the  liquor  of  the  thermometer  was  at 
the  fame  height  as  at  Latacunga,  and  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  arriving  in  the  evening  at  the  manfion- 
houfe  or  villa  called  Chi  Shinche.  The  firft  part  of 
this  ^ay's  journey  Was  over  a  large  plain,  at  the  end  of 
which  we  had  the  pleafure  of  palling  by  a  ftrufture 
that  belonged  to  the  Pagan  Indians,  being  a  palace 
of  the  Yncas.  It  is  called  Callo,  and  gave  name  to 
the  plain.  We  afterwards  came  to  an  acclivity,  at 
the  top  of  which  we  entered  on  the  plain  of  Tiopul- 
lo,  not  lefs  in  extent  than  the  firft  •,  and  at  the  bottom 
towards  the  north  is  the  houfe  where  we  were  enter- 
tained that  night. 

On  the  29th  the  thermometer  at  fix  in  the  morning 

was 
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was  at  1 0034 •  Wc  fet  out  the  earlier,  as  this  was 
to  be  our  laft  journey.  A  roaci  crofling  ieveral  brea- 
ches and  beaten  tracts,  brought  us  to  a  fpacious  plain 
called  Tura-Bamba,  that  is,  a  muddy  plain  ;  at  the 
other  extremity  of  which  (lands  the  city  of  Quito, 
where  we  arrived  at  live  in  the  evening.  The  prefi- 
dent  of  the  province  at  that  time  was  Don  Dioneflo 
dc  Al/.edo  y  1  lerrera,  who,  belides  providing  appart- 
ments  for  us  in  the  palace  of  the  Audencia,  entertained 
us  the  firrt  three  days  with  great  fplendor,  during  which 
we  were  vifited  by  the  bifliop,  the  auditors,  the  canons^ 
the  regidores,  and  all  other  perfons  of  any  di(lin<5Uon, 
who  ftemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  civilities 
towards  us. 

In  order  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  this  country, 
it  will  not  be  amifs,  after  being  {o  particular  in  de- 
icribing  the  difagreeable  parts,  and  the  many  dangers 
to  which  travellers  are  expoied,  to  add  a  defcription 
of  the  moft  remarkable  produftions  of  nature.  The 
lands  between  the  cuftomhoufc  of  Babahoyo,  or  Ca- 
racol,  and  Guaranda,  are  of  two  kinds  :  die  firil, 
which  extends  to  Tarigagua,  is  entirely  level ;  and 
the  fecond,  which  begins  at  that  part,  wholly  mountain- 
ous. But  both,  and  even  two  leagues  beyond  Pu- 
cara,  are  full  of  thick  fbrefts  of  various  kinds  of  large 
trees,  differing  in  the  foliage,  the  diipofition  of  their 
branches,  and  the  fize  of  their  trunks.  The  moun* 
tains  which  form  this  chain  of  the  Andes,  are,  on  the 
weft  fide,  covered  with  woods  ;  but  on  the  eaft  en- 
tirely bare.  Among  thefe  mountains  is  the  fource  of 
tliat  river,  which  being  increafcd  on  all  fides  by  brooks, 
makes  fo  grand  an  appearance  betweed  Caracol  and 
Guayaquil,  and  proves  fb  advantageous  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

In  the  level  part  of  this  woody  extent,  are  a  great 
number  of  animals  and  birds,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  defcribed  in  our  account  of  Carthagena,  except 
that  to  the  laft  may  be  added  wild  peacocks,  buftards^ 
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phealants,  and  a  few  others,  which  are  here  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  did  they  not  always  reft  on  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  where  either  from  their  enormous  height^ 
or  being  covered  with  leaves  they  are  fccure,  a  travel- 
ler, with  a  good  fowling-piece  and  ammunition,  might 
at  any  time  procure  himfelf  an  elegant  repaft.  But 
thefe  forefts  are  alfo  terribly  infefted  with  fngkes,  and 
monkeys,  particularly  a  kind  called  Marimondas, 
which  are  fo  very  large,  that  when  ftanding  on  their 
hind  legs  are  little  leis  than  fix  feet  high.  They  are 
black,  and  in  every  refpeft  very  ugly;  but  eafily 
tamed.  None  of  the  forefts  are  without  them,  but 
they  feem  moft  common  in  thofe  of  Guayaquil. 

Among  the  vegetable'  productions  I  ihall  feledt 
three,  which  to  me  feemed  worthy  of  a  particular  de- 
fcription  ;  namely,  the  Cana,  Vijahua,  and  the  Beju- 
CO ;  as  they  are  not  only  the  materials  of  which  the 
houfes  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Guayaquil  arc  built,  but 
alfo  applied  to  various  other  ufes. 

The  Canas  or  canes,  are  remarkable  both  for  their 
fcngth  and  thicknefs,  and  the  water  contained  in  their 
tubes.  Their  ufual  lengdi  is  between  fix  and  eight 
toifes  ;  and  tho*  there  is  a  difference  in  their  fize,  the 
largeft  do  not  exceed  fix  iiKhes  diameter.  The  wood 
or  fide  of  the  tube,  is  about  fix  lines  in  diahieter;  fo 
that  when  the  cana  is  opened,  it  forms  a  board  near  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  breadth  •,  and  hence  it  will  not  ap- 
pear ftrange  that  houfes  fhould  be  built  of  fiich  mate- 
rials. From  the  time  of  their  firft  appearance  till 
they  attain  their  full  perfection,  when  they  are  either 
cut  down,  or  <rf^  themfelves  begin  to  dry,  moft  of  their 
tubes  contain  a  quantity  of  water  •,  but  with  this  re- 
markable difference,  that  at  full  moon  they  are  entirely 
or  very  nearly  full  •,  and  with  the  decreafe  of  the  moott 
the  water  ebbs,  till  at  the  conjunftion  little  or  none  is 
to  be  found.  I  have  myfelf  cut  them  at  all  feafons,  fo 
that  I  here  advance  nothing  but  what  I  know  to  be 
true  from  frequent  experience*     I  have  alfo  obferved 
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that  the  water  during  its  decreafe  appears  turbid,  buC 
about  the  time  of  the  full  moon  it  is  as  clear  as  cryftiL 
The  Indians  add  another  particular,  that  the  water  ii 
not  found  in  all  the  joints,  one  having  water  and  ano« 
thcr  not,  alternately.  All  I  can  fay  to  this  fingularity 
is,  that  on  opening  a  joint  which  happens  to  be  empty^ 
the  two  contiguous  ones  have  water;  and  this  ia 
commonly  the  cafe  in  almoft  all  the  canes.  This  wa- 
ter is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  prefervative  againft  the  ill 
conieouencc  of  any  bruifes ;  at  leaft  it  is  drank  as  fuck 
by  all  who  come  from  the  mountains,  where  liich  ac- 
cidents are  unavoidable. 

Th  e  canes  being  cut,  they  are  left  to  dry,  or,  as 
they  fay  here,  to  be  cured  -,  whence  they  acquire  fiich 
a  degree  of  ftrength,  that  they  ferve  either  for  raiters^ 
beams,  flooring,  or  even  mails  for  Balzas.  Ships 
which  load  with  cacao  are  alfo  cieled  with  them,  to 
preferve  the  timbers  from  the  great  heat  of  that  fruitiL 
They  are  alfo  ufed  as  poles  for  litters,  and  in  an  infi- 
nite number  of  other  particulars. 

The  Vijahua  is  a  leaf  generally  five  feet  in  length, 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  They  grow  wild^ 
and  without  any  ftem.  The  principal  rib  in  the  mid- 
dle is  between  four  or  five  lines  in  breadth,  but  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  leaf  are  perfedlly  foft  and  finooth : 
The  under  fkle  is  green,  and  the  upper  white,  covered 
with  a  very  fine,  white,  and  vifcid  down.  Befides 
the  common  ufe  of  it  in  covering  houfes,  it  alfo  ferves 
for  packing  up  fait,  fi(h,  and  other  goods  fent  to 
the  mountains  -,  as  it  fecures  them  from  the  r^. 
They  are  alfo,  in  thefe  defert  places,  of  fingular  ufe 
for  running  up  huts  on  any  exigency. 

The  Bejucos  are  a  kind  of  ligneous  cordage,  and 
of  two  kinds  ;  one  growing  from  the  earth,  and  twin- 
ing round  trees  -,  the  other  ftrike  their  roots  into  certain 
trees,  and  from  thence  derive  their  nourifhment. 
Both  kinds,  after  growing  to  a  great  height,  incline 
again  to  the  earth,  on  which  they  creep  till  they  meet 

with 
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with  another  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  they  climb  as 
before,  and  then  again  renew  their  incHnatioh  towards 
the  earth ;  and  thus  form  a  labyrinth  of  ligatures. 
Some  are  even  feen  extended  from  the  top  of  one  tree 
to  another,  like  a  cord.  They  are  fo  remarkably 
flexile  that  no  bending  or  twitting  can  break  them. 
But  if  not  cut  at  the  proper  time  they  grow  of  an  un- 
wieldy bignefs.  The  flendereft  of  them  are  about  four 
or  five  lines  in  diameter,  but  the  moil  common  fize  is 
between  fix  and  eight ;  tho'  there  are  others  much 
thicker,  but  of  little  or  no  ufe,  on  account  of  their 
hardnefs  contracted  iil  their  long  growth.  The  chief 
ufe  of  them  is  for  lafliing,  tying,  or  faftening  different 
things  together  j  and,  by  twitting  feveral  of  them  in  thg 
nature  of  ropes,  they  make  cables  and  hawfers  for  tho 
Balzas  and  fmall  veflels  -,  and  are  found  by  experience 
to  latt  a  long  time  in  the  water.  -^ — 

In  thefe  forefts  alfo  grows  a  tree  called  very  properly 
Matapalo,  i.  e.  kill-timber.  It  is  of  itfelf  a  weak 
tree  •,  but  growing  near  another  of  confiderable  bulk, 
and  coming  into  contadt  with  it,  fhoots  above  it,  wheri 
expanding  its  branches  deprives  its  neighbour  of  the 
rays  of  the  fun.  Nor  is  this  4II ;  for  by  imbibing 
the  juices  of  the  earth,  the  other  withers  and  dies. 
After  which  it  becomes  lord  of  the  foil,  and  increafes 
to  fuch  a  bulk,  that  very  large  canoes  are  made  of  it  %  . 
for  which  its  wood  is,  of  all  otliers,  the  beft  adapted^ 
being  very  light  and  fibrous. 
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CHAP.     11. 

Difficulties  atf ending  our  making  the  neceffary  obfer* 
\hitifjns  jor  m.iifuring  the  length  of  an  arch  of  the 
Meridian^  and  the  manner  of  our  living  ibiring 
the  operations. 

AL  L  the  progrefs  made  during  one  whole  year 
which  wc  fpent  in  coming  to  Quito,  was  the 
furmounting  the  difficulties  of  the  palTage,  and  at 
length  reaching  that  country  ^vhere  we  were  to  enter 
on  the  principal  part  of  our  commiffion.  Nor  will 
even  this  appear  a  iVnall  matter  if  the  great  diftance  and 
diverlitv  of  climates  be  confidered.  A  few  of  the  firft 
days  after  our  arrival  were  fj^nt  in  making  proper  re- 
turns for  the  civilities  we  had  received  from  all  perfons 
of  rank  ;  after  which  we  began  to  deliberate  on  the 
bcft  methods  of  performing  our  worlC;  and  the  rather 
as  M.  Bouguer  and  de  la  Condamine  were  now  arriv- 
ed. The  former  reached  Quito  on  the  loth  of  June 
bv  thf  fame  road  of  Guaranda  ;  and  the  latter  on  the 
4th  of  the  fame  month,  having  taken  his  rout  by  the 
river  of  Kmeralds,  in  the  government  of  Atacames. 

Our  firft  operation  was  to  meafure  a  piece  of  ground, 
which  was  to  be  the  bafc  of  the  whole  work  ;  and  this 
we  finiflied  during  the  remainder  of  the  Current  year. 
But  it  proved  a  very  difficult  and  fatiguing  operation, 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  winds  and  rains,  which 
continually  incommoded  us.  The  plain  made  choice 
of  for  this  bai'c,  is  fituated  249  toifes  lower  than  Quito, 
and  four  leagues  to  the  north  eaft  of  that  city.  It  is 
called  the  plain  of  Yaruqui,  from  a  village  of  that  name 
near  it.  This  plain  was  particularly  chofen  as  the43eft 
adapted  to  our  operations  ;  for  tho'  there  are  feveral 
others  in  this  diftrift,  yet  all  of  them  lay  at  too  great  a 
diftance  from  the  direftion  of  our  bafe.  The  quality, 
dilpofition,  and  lower  fituation,  all  contribute  to  ren- 
der 
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der  It  lels  cold  than  Quito.  Eafterward  it  is  defended 
by  the  lofty  Cordillera  of  Guamani  and  Pambamarca, 
and  weft  ward  by  that  of  Pichincha.  The  foil  is  entirely 
fand ;  fo  that  befides  the  heat  naturally  refulting  from 
the  dired:  rays  of  the  fun,  it  is  increafed  by  the  rays 
being  reverberated  by  the  two  Cordilleras  j  and  hence 
it  is  alfo  expofed  to  violent  tempefts  of  thunder,  light- 
ning and  rain  ;  but  being  quite  open  towards  the  north 
and  fouth,  fuch  dreadful  whirlwinds  form  here,  that 
tlie  whole  interval  is  filled  with  columns  of  fand,  car- 
ried up  by  the  rapidity  and  gyrations  of  violent  eddy 
winds,  and  fometime^  produce  fatal  confequences ; 
one  melancholy  inftance  happened  while  we  were 
there  ;  an  Indian  being  caught  in  the  center  of  one  of 
thofe  bliifts,  died  on  the  fpot.  It  is  not  indeed  b^  all 
llrange  that  the  quantity  of  fand  in  one  of  thbfe  co^ 
lumns  fhould  totally  ftop  all  refpiration  in  any  living 
creature  who  fhould  have  the  misfortune  of  being  in- 
volved in  it.  . 

Our  daily  labour  was  to  meafure  the  length  of  this 
plain  in  a  horizontal  diredion,  and  at  the  iame  time; 
by  means  of  a  level,  to  correal  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  ;  beginning  early  in  the  mornings  and  conti- 
nuing to  purfue  our  talk  clofely  till  evenings  linlefs  in- 
terrupted by  extreme  bad  weather  •,  when  we  retired 
to  a  tent  always  pitched  foj'  that  purpofe^  as  well  as 
for  a  retreat  at  noon,  .when  the  heat  of  the  fun  becamtf 
too  gteat  for  Us,  ifter  the  fatigue  of  the  morning. 

We  at  firft  intended  to  have  formed  our  bafe  in  the 
plain  of  Gayambe,  fituated  twelve  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Quito.  Accordingly  the  company  firft  repaired  to 
this  plain  to  view  it  more  attentively.  In  this. place 
we  loft  M.  Couplet  on  the  17th  Of  September  1736^ 
after  only  two  days  illnefs.  He  was  mdeed  (lightly 
indifpofed  when  we  fet  out  from  Quito ;  but  being  of 
a  ftrong  conftitution,  his  zeal  for  the  fef vice  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  abfent  at  our  firft  eflay .  On  his 
arrival,  however,  hi$  diftemper  rofe  to  fucjx  a  height^ 
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that  he  had  only  two  days  to  prepare  for  his  paflagr 
into  eternity ;  but  wc  had  the  fatistaiflion  to  lee  be 
performed  his  part  with  exemplary  devoticMi.  This 
ftlrr.oft  lubitancous  death  of  a  perion  in  the  fiower  of 
his  age,  was  the  more  alarming,  as  none  of  us  oould 
difcovcr  the  nature  of  his  dil'cafe. 

1'he  menfuration  of  the  bafe  was  fucceeded  by  ob- 
ferving  the  angles,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  of 
the  firft  triangles  we  intended  lO  form  ;  but  many  of 
them  were  not  purfued,  the  form  and  difpolition  of 
the  feries  being  afterwards  altered  to  very  great  advan- 
tage. In  order  to  this  M.  Verguin,  with  fome  others, 
was  fent  to  draw  a  geographical  map.  of  the  partr 
fouth  of  Quito;  whilft  M.  Bouguer  did  the  fame 
with  regard  to  the  northern  parts-,  a  tafk  we  found  ab« 
folutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  determine  the  points 
where  the  fignals  fhould  be  placed,  fo  as  to  form  the 
moft  regular  triangles,  and  whole  fides  ihould  not  be 
intercepted  by  higher  mountains. 

During  thefe  operations  M.  de  k  Condamine  went 
to  Lima,  in  order  to  procure  money  on  recommenda- 
tory letters  of  credit,  which  he  had  brought  from 
France,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  company, 
till  remittances  arrived;  and  Don  George  Juan  fbl^ 
lowed  him,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  viceroy  of  Pe- 
ru, for  amicably  determining  fome  differences  which 
had  rifen  with  the  new  prefident. 

These  two  gentlemen  having  happily  terminated 
their  refpedlive  aflairs,  returned  to  Quito  about  the 
middle  of  June,  when  both  M.  Bouguer,  and  thofc 
who  furveyed  the  fouthern  parts,  had  finifhed  their 
plans.  It  was  now  determined  to  continue  the  leries 
of  triangles  to  the  fouth  of  Quito ;  and  the  company 
accordingly  divided  themfelves  into  two  bodies,  ccMi- 
fifting  of  French  and  Spaniards,  and  each  retired  to 
the  part  afligned  them;  Don  George  Juan  and  M. 
Godin,  v/ho  were  at  the  head  of  one  party,  went  to  the 
fliountain  of  Pambamarca ;  while  M.  Bouguer,  de  ia 
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Condamine,  and  myfclf,  together  with  our  affiftants, 
dimbed  up  to  the  higheft  fummit  of  Pichincha. 
Both  parties  fufFered  not  a  little,  both  from  the  feverity 
of  the  cold,  and  the  impetuofity  of  the  winds,  which 
on  thefe  heights  blew  with  inceflant  violence;  and 
thefe  difficulties  were  the  more  painful  to  us,  as  we 
had  been  little  ufed  to  fuch  fenfations.  Thus  in  the 
torrid .  zone,  nearly  under  the  equino<5Ual,  where  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  we  had  moft  to  fear  from  the  heat, 
our  greateft  pain  was  caufed  by  the  exciffivenefs,  of 
the  cold  the  intenfenefs  of  which  may  be  conjeftured 
from  the  following  experiments  made  by  the  thermo- 
meter carefully  Iheltered  from  the  wind,  on  the  top  of 
Pichiacha  -,  the  freezing  point  being  at  iooq. 

On  the  I  ?th  of  AuguH;  1737,  at  ^  ^  ^  ndon,  tke  liqiim*  wa9>  9t 
the  height  of  1003.  At  4  in  the  evening,  at  looii;.  At  6 
in  the  evening,  at  998!*. 

On  the  1 6th  of  Auguft,  at  6  in  the  morning,  at  997.  At  10  in 
the  forenoon,  at  1005.  At  12  at  noon,  at  ioq8.  At  5  in  the 
evening,  at  100 1^*    At  6  in  the  evening,  at  999|. 

On  the  17th,  at  thfee-quarters  after  ?  in  the. morning,  at  996, 
At  9  in  the  morning,  at  looi.  At  J  after  12,  at  iqio.  At  J 
after  z  in  the  afternoon,  at  1012^.  At  6  \a  tke  evening,  at 
999«    And  at  10  in  the  evening,  at  99S. 

Our  firft  fcheme  for  fhelter  and  lod^g  in  thefe 
uncomfortable  regions,  was,  to  pitch  a  field^tent  for 
each  company ;  but  on  Pichincha  this  could  not  be 
done  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fummit,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  hut,  fo  fmali  that  we 
could  hardly  all  creep  into  it.  Nor  will  this  appear 
Arrange,  if  the  reader  confider?  the  bad  difpofition  and 
fmallnefe  of  the  place,  it  being  one  of  the  loftieft  crags 
of  a  rocky  mountain,  one  hundred  toifes  above  the 
higheft  part  of  the  dcfert  of  Pichincha,  Such  was  the 
fituation  of  our  manfion,  which,  like  all  the  other 
adjacent  parts,  foon  became  covered  with  ice  and 
fnow.  The  afcent  up  this  ftupendous  rock,  from  the 
bafe,  or  the  place  where  the  mules  owW  conic,  to 
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our  habitation,  was  fo  craggy  as  only  to  be  climbed 
on  foot,  and  to  perform  it  cofl  us  four  hours  continu- 
al labour  and  pain,  from  the  violent  efforts  of  the 
body,  and  the  fubtilty  of  the  air  ;  the  latter  being  fuch 
as  to  render  refpiration  difficult.  It  was  my  misfor- 
tune, when  I  had  climbed  fomething  above  half-way^ 
to  be  fo  overcome,  that  I  fell  down,  and  remained  a 
long  time  without  fenfe  or  motion;  and,  as  I  was 
told,  with  all  the  appearance  of  death  in  my  face. 
Nor  was  I  able  to  proceed  after  coming  to  myfelf, 
but  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  foot  of  the  rocl^  where 
our  fervants  and  inllruments  remained.  The  next 
day  I  renewed  the  attempt  of  climbing  the  rock,  tho' 
probably  I  fliould  have  had  no  better  fuccefs  than  be- 
fore, had  not  fome  Indians  aflifted  me  in  the  moft 
llcep  and  difficult  places. 

'I'm  ftrange  minner  of  living  which  we  were  redu- 
ced to  during  the  time  we  were  employed  in  a  geome- 
trical mcnfuration  of  fome  degrees  of  the  meridian, 
may  not  perhaps  prove  unentertaining  to  the  reader ; 
and  therefore  I  fliall,  as  a  fpecimen  of  it,  give  a  fuc- 
cin6l  account  of  what  we  fuffcred  on  Pichincha,  For 
this  defert,  both  with  regard  to  the  operations  we  per- 
formed there,  and  its  inconveniencies,  differing  very 
little  from  others,  an  idea  may  be  very  eafily  formed 
of  the  fatigues,  hardfliips,  and  dangers  to  which  we 
were  continually  expofed  during  the  time  we  were  pro- 
fecuting  the  enterprize,  with  the  conduft  of  which  we 
had  been  honoured.  The  principal  diflference  between 
the  feveral  deferts  confiflied  in  their  greater  or  lefler 
diftance  from  places  where  we  could  procure  provifi- 
ons ;  and  in  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which 
was  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  leafon  of  the  year  when  we  vifitcd  them. 

We  generally  kept  within  our  hut.  Indeed  wc 
were  obliged  to  do  this,  both  on  account  of  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  the  cold,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  our 
being  continually  involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that  an 
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objedt  at  fix  or  eight  paces  was  hardly  difcernible. 
When  the  fog  cleared  up,  the  clouds  by  their  gravi- 
ty moved  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  on 
all  fides  furrbunded  the  mountain  to  a  vaft  diftance, 
reprefenting  the  fea,  with  our  rock  like  an  ifland  in 
the  center  of  it.  When  this  happened  we  heard  the 
horrid  noifes  of  the  tempefls,  which  then  difcharged 
themfelves  on  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  country. 
We  faw  the  lightnings  ifliie  frowi  the  clouds,  and. 
heard  the  thunders  roll  far  beneath  us ;  and  whilft 
the  lower  parts  were  involved  in  tempefls  of  thunder 
and  rain,  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  ferenity  ;  the  wind 
was  abated,  the  iky  clear,  and  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  fun  moderated  the  feverity.  of  the  cold.  But  our 
circumftances  were  very  diflerent  when  the  clouds 
rofe ;  their  thicknefs  rendered  refpiration  diifficult  j 
the  fnow  and  hail  fell  continually,  and  the  wind  re- 
turned with  all  its  violence  •,  fo  that  it  was  impofllblc 
entirely  to  overcome  the  fears  of  being,  together  with 
our  hut,  blown  down  the  precipice,  on  whofe  edge  it 
was  built,  or  of  being  buried  under  it  by  the  daily 
accumulations  of  ice  and  fnow. 

The  wind  was  often  fo  violent  in  thefe  regions, 
that  its  velocity  dazzled  the  fight,  whilft  our  fears 
were  increafed  by  the  dreadful  concuflions  of  the 
precipice  by  the  fall  of  enormous  fragments  of  rocks, 
Thefe  crafties  were  the  more  alarming  as  no  other  noifes 
are  heard  in  thefe  deferts.  And  during  the  night  our 
reft,  which  we  fo  greatly  wanted,  was  frequently 
difturbed  by  fuch  fudden  founds.  When  the  weather 
wa3  arxy  thing  fair  with  us,  and  the  clouds  gathered 
^bout  fome  of  the  other  mountains  which  had  a 
connection  with  our  obfervations,  fo  that  we  could 
jiot  make  all  the  ufe  we  defxred  of  this  interv^J  of 
good  weather,  we  left  our  hut  to  exercife  pi<irftjv^s,  In 
order  to  keep  us  warm.  Sometimes  we  deifcendjd  to 
.Ibrne  fmall  diftance,  and  at  others  ajtn^fed  ourfelves 
with  rolling  large  frs^gments  of  rocks  down  the  preci- 
pice i  and  thefe  many  times  required  the  joint  ftreilgth 
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of  xis  all,  tho'  wc  ofzvn  faw  the  fame  performed  by 
the  ir.cie  force  of  tl.e  wind.  Kut  we  always  took  caic 
in  our  cxcuilicnb  not  to  go  fo  far,  but  that  on  the  leaft 
appearance  of  tl.c  cioucs  gathering  about  our  cottage, 
wl.ich  ciD-n  haj^.pencLi  very  lucctenly,  we  could  re- 
gain oi:r  flicittr.  'I  he  c-cor  of  our  hut  was  faftened 
with  thongs  of  leather,  and  on  theinfidenot  the  fmall- 
eft  crevice  was  lett  unf  cj.ped  ;  bcfides  which  it  was 
very  tompaftly  covered  with  draw.  But  notwith- 
{landing  all  our  care  the  wind  penetrated  through. 
1\\t  days  vvere  often  little  better  than  the  nights,  and 
all  the  light  we  enjojed  was  that  of  a  lamp  or  two, 
which  we  kept  burning,  that  we  might  diftinguifh  one 
another,  and  improve  our  time  as  much  as  poflible  in 
reading.  Tho'  our  hut  was  I'mall,  and  crouded  with 
inhabitants,  befidcs  the  heat  of  the  lamps,  yet  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  cold  was  ilich,  that  every  one  of  us 
was  obliged  to  have  a  chafindifli  of  coals.  Thefe  pre- 
cautions would  have  rendered  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
fupportable,  had  not  the  imminent  danger  of  perifh- 
ing  by  being  blown  dow^n  the  precipice,  roufed  us 
every  time  it  fnowed,  to  encounter  the  feverity  of  the 
outward  air,  and  fally  out  with  fhovels  to  free  the  roof 
of  our  hut  from  the  mafles  of  fnow  which  were  ga- 
thering on  it.  Nor  would  it,  without  this  precaution, 
have  been  able  to  fupport  the  weight.  We  were  not  in- 
deed wiihcut  lervants  and  Indians  ;  but  they  were  §q 
benumbed  with  the  cold,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty we  could  get  thcni  out  of  a  fmall  tent,  where  they 
kept  a  cortiinial  fire.  So  that  all  we  could  obtain 
from  them  v/cs  to  take  their  turns  in  this  labour;  and 
even  then  they  went  very  unwillingly  abou(  it,  and 
confcquently  perlbrrr.ed  it  flov/1/. 

It  may  etifily  be  conceived  what  we  fufFered  from 
the  afperities  of  iucli  a  climotc.  Cur  feet  werefwell- 
cd,  and  fo  tender,  thr.t  we  could  net  even  bear  the 
heat,  and  walking  v/as  alter. r'ed  with  extreme  pain. 
Our  hands  were  covered  with  chilblains ;    our  lips 
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fwelled  and  chopped ;  fo  that  every  motion  in  fpcaking 
or  the  like,  drew  blood  ;  confequcntly  we  were  ob- 
liged to  a  ftridl  tacitunity,  and  but  little  expojjid  to 
laugh,  as  by  caufing  an  extenfion  of  the  lips,  it  pro- 
duced fuch  fiffures  as  were  very  painful  for  two  or 
three  days  after. 

Our  common  food  in  this  inhofpitable  region  was 
a  little  rice  boiled  with  fome  flefh  or  fowl,  which  we 
procured  from  Quito ;  and  inftead  of  fluid  water,  our 
pot  was  filled  with  ice  •,  we  had  the  fame  refource 
with  regard  to  what  we  drank :  and  while  we  were 
eating,  every  one  was  obliged  to  keep  his  plate  over 
a  chafindifh  of  coals,  to  prevent  his  provifions  from 
freezing.  The  fame  was  done  with  regard  to  the  wa-  ; 
ter.  At  firft  we  imagined  that  drinking  ftrong  liquors 
would  diffiife  a  heat  thro-*  the  body,  and,  confequent- 
quently,  render  it  lefs  fenfible  of  the  painful  fliarp- 
nefs  of  the  cold ;  but  to  our  furprize  we  felt  no  man- 
ner of  ftrength  in  them,  nor  were  they  any  greater 
prefervative  againft  the  cold  than  common  water. 
This,  together  with  the  apprehenfion  that  they  might 
prove  detrimental  to  our  health,  befides  the  danger  of 
contrafting  an  ill  habits  we  discontinued  their  ufe, 
having  recourfe  to  them  but  very  feldom,  and  then 
fparingiy.  We  frequently  gave  a  fmall  quantity  to 
our  Indians,  together  with  part  of  the  provifions  which 
were  continually  fent  us  from  Quito ;  befides  a  daily 
falary  of  four  times  as  much  as  they  ufually  earn. 

But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  encouragements  we 
found  it  impoffible  to  keep  the  Indians  together.  On 
their  firft  feeling  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  their 
thoughts  were  immediately  turned  on  deferting  us. 
The  firft  inftance  we  had  q£  this  kind  was  fo  unex- 
pected, that  had  not  one  of  a  better  difpofition  than 
the  reft,  ftaid  with  us,  and  acquainted  us  of  their 
defign,  it  might  have  proved  of  very  bad  confequence. 
The  affair  was  this :  there  being  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
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no  room  for  pitching  a  tent  for  them,  they  ufed  every 
evening  to  retire  to  a  cave  at  the  toot  of  the  mountain, 
where,  bclidcs  a  natural  diminution  of  the  cold,  they 
could  k>  cp  a  continual  lire ;  and,  consequently,  enjoyed 
more  comfortable  quarters  than  their  mailers.  Be- 
fore they  withdrew  at  night  they  fattened  on  the  out- 
fide  the  door  of  our  hut,  which  was  fo  low  that  it 
was  impofllble  to  go  in  or  out  without  (looping  ;  and 
as  every  night  the  hail  and  fnow  which  had  fallen, 
formed  a  w.ill  againft  the  door,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of 
one  or  two  to  come  up  early  and  remove  this  obftnic-' 
tion,  thar,  when  we  pleafed,  we  might  open  the  door. 
For  tho'  our  negro  fervants  were  lodged  in  a  little  tent, 
their  hands  and  feet  were  fo  covered  with  chilblains, 
that  they  would  rather  have  fufFered  themfclvcs  to  have 
Ixrcn  killed  than  move.  The  Indians  therefore  came 
conftantly  up  to  difpatch  this  work  betwixt  nine  and 
ten  in  the  morning  -,  but  we  had  not  been  there  above 
four  or  five  days,  when  we  were  not  a  little  alarmed 
to  fee  ten,  eleven,  twelve  come,  without  any  news  of 
our  labourers  ;  when  we  were  relieved  by  the  honeft 
fci-vant  mentioned  above,  who  had  withftood  the  fe- 
duclion  of  his  countrymen,  and  informed  us  of  the 
defcrtion  of  the  four  others.  After  great  difficulty  he 
opened  a  way  for  us  to  come  out,  when  we  all  fell  to 
clearing  our  habitation  from  the  maflcs  of  (how.  We 
then  Tent  the  Indian  to  the  corregidor  of  Quito,  with 
advice  of  our  condition,  who  with  equal  difpatch  fent 
others,  threatening  to  chaftife  them  feverely  if  they 
were  wanting  in  their  duty. 

But  the  fear  of  puniftiment  was  not  fufficient  to 
induce  them  to  fupport  the  rigour  of  our  fituation  ; 
for  within  two  days  we  mifled  them.  On  this  fecond 
defertion  the  corregidor,  to  prevent  any  other  incon- 
venience, fent  four  other  Indians  under  the  care  of  an 
alcalde,  and  gave  orders  for  their  being  relieved  every 
fourth  day. 

Twenty-three  tedious  day$  we  Ipent  on  this 
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rock,  viz.  to  the  6th  of  September,  and  even  with- 
out any  poflibility  of  finifhing  our  obfervations  of  the 
angles  ;  for  when  it  was  fair  and  clear  weather  with 
us,  the  others,  on  whofe  fummits  were  erefted  the  fig- 
nals  which  formed  the  triangles  for  meafuring  the  de- 
grees of  the  meridian,  were  hid  in  clouds  ;  and  when 
(as  we  conjeftured,  for  we  could  never  plainly  difcem 
them)  thofe  were  clear,  Pichincha  was  involved  in 
clouds.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  to  ereft  our  fig- 
nals  in  a  lower  fituation,  and  in  a  more  favourable  re- 
gion. This  however,  did  not  produce  any  change  in 
our  habitation  till  the  beginning  of  December,  when 
having  finifhedthe  obfervations  which  particularly  con- 
cerned Pichincha,  we  proceeded  to  others  ;  but  with  no 
abatement  either  of  inconveniencies,  cold,  or  fatigue, 
the  places  where  we  ma^e  all  our  obfervations  being 
neceflarily  oil  the  higheft  parts  of  the  deferts  -,  fo  that 
the  only  relpite  in  which  we  enjoyed  fome  little  eafe, 
was  during  the  fhort  interval  of  paffing  from  one  to 
the  other. 

In  all  our  ftations  fubfequent  to  that  on  Pichincha, 
during  our  fatiguing  menfuration  of  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  each  company  lodged  in  a  field-tent,  which, 
tho'  fmall,  we  found  lefs  inconvenient  than  our  Pi- 
chincha hut,  tho',  at  the  fame  time,  we  had  more  trou- 
ble, being  oftener  obliged  to  clear  it  from  the  fnow,  as 
the  weight  of  it  would  otherwife  have  demolifhed  the 
tent.  At  firft  indeed,  we  pitched  it  in  the  moft  flieltered 
places ;  but  on  taking  a  refolution  that  the  tents  them- 
felves  fliould  ferve  for  fignals,  to  prevent  the  inconve- 
nience of  thofe  of  wood,  we  removed  them  to  a  more 
cxpofed  fituation,  where  the  impetuofity  of  the  winds 
fometimes  tore  up  the  piquets,  and  blew  them  down. 
Then  we  were  not  a  little  pleafed  with  our  having' 
brought  fupernumerary  tents,  and  witli  our  dexterity 
in  pitching  another  inftead  of  that  which  the  wind 
had  torn  away.  Indeed  without  this  precaution,  \va 
ihould  have  b.een  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  pefifbiBg. 
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In  t!ie  dcfert  of  Afuay  we  particularly  experienced  tbc 
benefit  of  this  expedient,  three  tents  belonging  to  our 
company  being  obliged  to  be  pitched  one  after  another^ 
till  tit  hll  they  all  became  unfit  ibr  ufc,  and  two  ftout 
poles  were  brolv^n.  In  this  terrible  condition  our  on- 
ly rcrjurrc  was  to  quit  die  poll,  which  was  next  to 
the  fi^niil  of  Sinal'iguan,  and  fhelter  ourfelves  in  a 
breacii  or  cafni.  TI^c  two  companies  were  both  at 
tliat  time  on  tliis  deferr,  To  that  the  fufrerings  of  both 
were  equal.  Tiie  Indians  who  attended  us,  not  will- 
ing to  bear  the  k \er:ty  of  the  cold,  and  being  at 
the  fame  tine  difgulle:!  with  frequent  labour,  of  clear- 
ing the  tent  from  the  fnow,  at  the  firft  ravages  of  tke 
wine],  dcler:ed  us.  Thus  we  were  obliged  to  perform 
every  thinji;  ourfelves,  till  others  were  fent  us  from  a 
feat  ii  X)ut  three  leagues  uiftant  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain. 

While  we  were  thus  labouring  under  a  variety 
of  difficulties  from  the  wind,  fnow,  froft,  and  the 
cold,  which  we  here  found  more  fevere  than  in  any 
other  part ;  forl'aken  by  our  Indians,  little  or  no  pro- 
vifions,  a  fcarcity  of  fuel,  and  in  a  manner  deftitutc 
of  flielter,  the  good  priefl  of  Cannar,  a  town  lituated 
at  the  foot  of  thefc  Cordilleras,  fouth-weft  from  the 
fignal  of  Sinafaguan,  about  five  leagues  from  it,  and 
the  road  very  difficult,  was  offering  up  his  prayen 
for  us ;  for  he,  and  all  the  Spaniards  of  the  town, 
from  the  blacknefs  of  the  clouds,  gave  us  over  for 
loft  -,  fo  that,  after  finifhing  our  obfervarions,  when  wc 
pafled  through  the  town,  they  viewed  us  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  and  received  us  with  the  moft  cordial  figns  of  de- 
light, adding  their  congratulations,  as  if  we  had,  a- 
midft  the  moft  threatning  dangers,  obtained  a  glorious 
viftory.  And  doubtleis  our  operations  muft  appear  to 
them  a  very  extraordinary  performance,  if  we  confi- 
der  die  inexprefTible  horror  with  which  they  view 
thofe  places  where  we  had  pafled  {o  many  days. 

It  was  at  firft  determined  to  ered  fignals  of  wood 

in 
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in  the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  but  to  render  our  flay  in 
the  piercing  colds  of  thefe  regions  as  fhort  as  pofli- 
ble,  we  abandoned  that  intention,  of  which  there 
would  have  been  no  end  j  becaufe  after  remaining  fe- 
veral  days  in  the  denfeft  parts  of  the  clouds,  when  a 
clear  interval  happened,  the  fignals  could  not  be  dif- 
tinguifhed :  fome  the  wincjs  had  blown  down,  and 
others  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Indians  who  tend- 
ed their  cattle  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains, :  for  the 
lake  of  the  timber  and  ropes.  To  remedy  which,  the 
only  expedient  was  tojmake  the  very  tents  in  which  we 
lodged  ferve  for  fignals ;  for  the  orders  of  the  magif- 
trates,  and  threatenings  of  the  priefts,  were  of  little 
confequence  in  fuch  a  defert  country,  where  it  was  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  difcover  the  delinquents. 

The  deferts  of  the  mountains  of  Pambamarca,  and 
Pichincha,  were  the  noviciates  in  which  we  were  inur- 
ed to  the  fevere  life  we  led  from  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft  1737,  totheendof  July  1739.  During  which 
time  our  company  occupied  thirty-five  deferts,  and  that 
of  Don  George  Juan,  thirty-two ;  the  particulars  of 
which  fliall  be  enumerated,  together  with  the  names  of 
all  thofc  on  which  we  eredled  fignals  for  forming  the 
triangles ;  in  all  which  the  inconveniencies  were  the 
fame,  except  that  they  became  lefs  fcnfible,  in  propor- 
tion as  our  bodies  became  inured  to  fatigue,  and  natura- 
lized to  the  inclemency  of  thofe  regions;  fo  that  in  time 
we  were  reconciled  to  a  continual  folitude,  coarfe  provi- 
fions,  and  often  a  fcarcity  of  thefe.  The  diverfity  of 
temperatures  did  not  in  the  lead  affedl  us  when  we  def- 
cended  from  the  intenfe  cold  of  one  of  thofe  deferts  in- 
to the  plains  and  valleys,  where  tho'  the  heat  was  but 
moderate^  feemed  exceflive  to  thofe  coming  from  fuch 
frozen  regions.  Laftly,  without  any  concern  we 
encountered  the  dangers  unavoidable  among  thofc 
lleep  precipices,  and  a  great  variety  of  others  to  which 
we  were  continually  expofed.  The  little  cabins  of  the 
Indians  and  the  fiialls  ior  cattle  fcattered  up  and  down 
on  the  fldrts  of  the  mountains,  and  where  we  ufed 

to 
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to  lodge  in  our  paflage  from  one  dcicrt  to  another, 
wtrre  to  us  fpacious  palaces  ;  mean  villages  appeared 
like  I'plcndid  cities,  and  the  converfation  of  a  pricft» 
and  two  or  three  of  his  companions,  charmed  us 
like  the  banquet  of  Zenophon  :  the  little  markets 
held  in  thofe  towns,  when  we  happened  to  pais 
tlirnu(^li  them  on  a  Sunday,  fecmed  to  us  as  if  filled 
with  all  the  variety  of  Seville  fair.  Thus  the  leaft  ob- 
jecl  became  magnified,  when  we  defcended  for  two 
or  three  (i.iys  from  our  exile,  which  in  Ibme  places 
l.illed  lifry  days  liiccenively  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  tile  re  were  particular  occafions  when  our  fufier- 
ings  were  fuch,  that  nothing  could  have  fupported 
us  uniler  them,  and  animated  us  to  perieverc,  but 
that  honour  and  fideliry  which  jointly  confpired  to  in- 
CAK'e  both  companies,  whatever  Ihould  be  the  confe- 
c]Ui.!U'e,  nor  to  leave  imperfeft  a  work  fo  long  defircd 
l>y  all  civili/.ed  nations,  and  fo  particularly  countenanc- 
ed by  the  two  powerful  monarchs  our  fovereigns. 

1 1*  mav  not  be  amifs  here  to  inform  the  reader  of 
t;K'  liilVerent  opinions  conceived  by  the  neighbouring 
iv\ab'.iant<,  with  regard  to  our  enterprize.  Some  ad- 
iv'wkA  oiii  Tvfolution,  others  could  not  tell  what  con- 
t:ii::i:i>ii  to  put  upon  our  perfcverance ;  and  even 
tluMx-  i^t  tiir  beft  parts  and  education  among  them 
\v;:v  utreriv  ar  a  lots  what  to  think.  They  made  it 
iMr  b;;ii:-.;;N  to  examine  the  Indians  concerning  the 
\\'  wy:  \.\U  but  the  anlwers  they  received  only  tend- 
%\\  t.>  uu  'x  r.i-  ih;*ir  doubts  and  aftonifhment-  They 
i  INN  I  :.ii  liv^iV  {vople,  tho*  naturally  hardy,  robuft,  and 
r-'!  ,\i  tv)  i.::;i;ii.'5,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  not- 
^Nt'.'>!LuKiji:;  the  encouragem.ent  of  double  pay,  so 
ip:ii».u:r  .v.'.y  time  with  us.  Thcferenity  in  which  we 
hwA  ^'si  thov  dreaded  places  was  not  unknown  to 
t '^''M  ,  .uui  tr;-y  law  with  v.ha:  tranquility  and  con- 
U.i!K\ ,  \\\*  i\uU\i  rmm  one  fcene  of  folitude  and  la- 
Kn»'.  iv>  auvnluT.  1  :;»>  to  them  appeared  fo  ftrange» 
that  i\w\  wvrv  a:  a  l'):i  what  to  attribute  it  to  :  fomc 
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confidered  us  as  little  better  than  lunatics;  others, 
more  fagacioufly,  imputed  the  whole  to  covetoufnefs, 
and  that  we  were  certainly  endeavouring  to  difcover 
fome  rich  minerals  by  particular  methods  of  our  own 
invention :  others  again  fufpefted  that  we  dealt  in 
magic  ;  but  all  were  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  con- 
fufion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  dcfign  ;  and 
the  more  they  reflefted  on  it,  the  greater  was  their 
peq^lexity,  being  unable  to  difcover  any  thing  pro- 
portionate to  the  pains  and  hardfhips  we  underwent ; 
and  even  when  we  informed  them  of  the  real  motive 
of  this  expedition,  which  caufed  fo  much  aftonifh- 
ment,  their  ignorance  erf  its  importance  would  not  fiif- 
fer  them  to  give  credit  to  whit  we  faid  ;  fufpe<5ting 
that  we  concealed,  under  the  veil  of  an  incomprehen- 
fible  chimera,  our  real  pradlices,  of  which,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  they  had  no  good  opinion. 

Among  feveral  pleafant  adventures  which  this  oc- 
cafioned^  I  ftiall  only  mention  two,  both  which  arc 
ftill  frefh  in  my  memory ;  and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate 
the  ftrange  ideas  thefe  ignorant  people  formed  of  us. 
While  we  were  at  the  fignal  of  Vengotafin,  erefted 
on  a  defert  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  town  of 
Latacunga,  about  a  league,  from  the  place  where  we 
had  pitched  our  field-tent,  was  a  cow-houfe,  where 
we  conftantly  pafled  the  night ;  for  the  afcent  not  be- 
ing remarkably  difficult,  we  could  every  morning  in 
fair  weather,  return  foon  enough  to  the  tent  to  becrin 
our  obfervations.  One  morning,  as  we  were  paflino- 
to  the  fignal,  we  faw  at  a  diftance,  three  or  four  In- 
dians, in  appearance  on  their  knees  •,  and  we  found 
indeed  on  our  approaching  nearer  that  this  was 
their  real  pofture  ;  we  alfo  obferved  that  their  hands 
Were  joined,  and  that  they  uttered  words  in  their  lan- 
guage, w  ith  the  greateft  fervour  and  the  molt  iiippli- 
cant  accent ;  but  by  tlie  pofition  of  their  eyts  it  was 
evident  that  we  were  the  perfons  whom  they  thus  ad- 
drefled.  We  feveral  times  made  figns  for  them  to  rife, 
..      '  I  but 
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but  they  ftill  kept  their  pofture  till  we  were  got  at  a 
confiacnible  diftance.     We  had  fcarce  begun  to  pre- 
pare our  iiucruments  within  the  tent,  when  we  wens 
alarmed  wirli  a  repetition  of  the  fame  fupplicant  voci- 
ferations.    On  gying  out  to  know  the  caufe,  we  found 
the  fame  Indiii-is  again  on  their  knees  before  the  tent; 
nor  were  we  able,  by  all  the  figns  we  could  make, 
to  raife  ciiem  from  that  pofture.     There  fortunately 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  with  us  a  fervant  who  un- 
derftood  both  the  Indian  and  Spaniih  languages  ;  and 
having  direded  him  to  afk  thefe  poor  people  what 
they  wanted  of  us,  we  were  informed  that  the  eldeft 
of  them  was  the  father  of  the  others,,  and  that  his  afi 
being  either  ftrayed  or  ftolen,  he  came  to  us,  as  per- 
fons  who  knew  every  thing,  to  intreat  us  to  commit 
fcrate  his  great  lofs,  and  put  him  in  a  method  of  tc-t 
covering  his  beaft.     This  fimplicity  of  the  Indians  af- 
forded us  no  fmall  entertainment  -,  and  tho'  we  .did  all 
we  could,  by  means  of  our  interpreter,  to  undecdvo 
them ;    we  found  they  were  equally  tenacious  of  this 
ftrange  error  as  of  genuflexion  -,    and  would  ftill  bc^ 
lieve  that  nothing  was  hid  from  us ;   till  having  wca-* 
ried  themfelves  with  thtx'e  clamorous  vociferations,  and 
finding  we  took  no  notice  of  them,  they  retired  mth 
all  the  marks  of  extreme  forrow,  that  we  would  not 
condefccnd  to  inform  them  whete  they  might  find  thtf 
afs  ;  and  with  a  firm  perfuafion  that  our  refulal  pfO^ 
•ceeded  from  ill-nature,  and  not  from  ignorance. 

The  other  adventure  I  fliall  mention  happened  to 
myfelf  in  particular,  and  not  with  fimple  and  imo^ 
rant  Indian  peafants,  but  with  one  of  the  prindpu  in^ 
habitants  of  Cuenca.  While  the  whole  company  wsni 
on  the  mountain  of  Bueran,  not  far  from  the  tOM^  flf 
Cannar,  I  received  a  meflage  from  the  prieft  of  tMf 
place,  informing  me  that  two  jefuits  of  my  acquw^*- 
tance  were  pafEng  that  way,  and  if  I  was  defirow  rf 
feeing  them,  1  might  find  them  at  his  houfe.  A*  I 
was  chearfully  defending  the  mountain  to  enjoy  ^M 

pleafis^ 
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pleafmg  invitation,  I  happened  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
gentleman  of  Cuenca,  who  was  going  to  take  a  view 
of  his  lands  in  that  jurifdi<5lion,  and  had  obferved 
me  coming  from  our  tent.     He  was,  it  feems,  ac-^ 
quainted  with  my  name^  tho*  he  had  never  feen  me; 
•but  obferving  me  drefled  in  the  garb  of  the  Meftizos^ 
and  the  loweft  clafs  of  people,  the  only  habit  in  which 
we  could  perform  our  operations,  he  took  me  for  one 
of  the  fervants,  and  began  to  examine  me  -,  and  I  wast 
determined  not  to  undeceive  him  till  he  had  finiflied; 
Among  other  things  he  told  me,  that  neithor  he  nor 
any  body  elfe  would  believe,  that  the  afcertaining  the 
figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  as  we  pretended^ 
eould  ever  induce  us  to  lead  fuch  a  difrti'al  and  uncouth 
life  ;  that,  however  we  might  deny  it,  wc  had  doubt- 
lefs  difcovered  many  rich  minerals  on  thofe  lofty  de- 
ferts ;  adding  that  perfons  in  %his  circumftances  were 
not  to  be  fatisfied  with  fine  words.     Here  I  laboured 
to  remove  the  prejudices  he  entertained  againft  our 
operations;    but  all  I  eould  fay  only  tended  to  con* 
firm  him  in  his  notion  ;  and  at  parting  he  added,  that 
doubtlefs,  by  our  profound  knowledge  in  the  magic 
art,  we  might  make   much  greater  difeoveries  than 
thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  it.     Thefe  opinions  were 
blended  with  others  equally  abfurd  and  rediculous ; 
but  I  found  it  impoffible  to  undeceive  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly left  him  to  enjoy  his  own  notions. 

Our  feries  of  triangles  in  the  fouth  part  being  fi-i 
nilhed,  and  a  fecond  bafe  meafured  by  each  company 
to  prove  the  truth  of  our  work,  we  began  our  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations  •,  but  our  inftruments  not  being 
perfectly  adapted  to  that  intention,  we  were  obliged, 
in  the  month  of  December  of  the  fame  year,  to  re- 
turn to  Quito,  in  order  to  conftrud  another,  on 
whofe  accuracy  we  could  fafely  rely  ;  and  this  em* 
ployed  us  till  the  firft  of  Auguftj  of  the  following 
year  1 740.  When,  without  any  tarther  lofs  of  time,  we 
again  repaired  to  Cuenca,  and  ixiunediately  began  our 
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obfervations ;  bu:  thcfc  being  very  tedious,  werent 
finilhcd  bttbre  the  end  of  September ;  the  atmofpha 
of  that  country  being  very  unfavourable  to  aftrononi 
ca!  obfenations.  For  in  the  dcferts  the  clouds  in  wUi 
wc  were  fu  frequently  involved,  hindered  us  fromctf 
ccrning  the  other  fignals  •,  and  in  the  city,  over  wind 
they  Iprcad  a  kind  of  perpetual  pavilion,  theyhiddr 
ftarb  from  us  while  they  paffed  the  meridian  ;  but  j* 
tience  and  refolution,  infpircd  by  the  importance  cf 
our  cnterprize,  having  enabled  us  at  laft  to  pciftnn 
our  ta(k  on  the  fouth  lide  of  the  equator,  wc  praanl 
for  our  journey  to  the  north  of  it,  in  order  to  oak 
the  aftronomical  obfervations  at  the  other  extranij 
of  the  arch  of  the  meridian,  and  thus  put  the  finifc 
ing  hand  to  our  work ;  but  this  was  for  fome  timcB- 
tardcd  by  an  accident  of  the  greateft  importance  liick 
called  us  to  Lima,  as  will  be  more  fully  related  iatk 
Iccond  volume. 

Ix  the  month  of  December  174-3^  therealbnsirinck 
detained  us  at  Lima,  Guayaquil,  and  in  Chili,  nohfr 
ger  fubfifting,  we  returned  to  Quito  in  January  17441 
when  Don  George  Juan  and  I  prolonged  the  ardicf 
the  meridian  four  triangles,  by  which  it  was  exKofci 
to  the  place  where  M.  Godin  in  1740,  had  midctfce 
fecond  ailronomical  obfervation,  and  which  we  D0V 
repeated,  and  finiflied  in  the  month  of  May  1744. 

Mess.  Boucuer  and  M.  dela  Condamine haviDg 
at  that  time  finilhed  the  feveral  parts  afligned  to  than, 
had  left  Quito,  in  order  to  return  to  France ;  tta 
former  by  the  way  of  Carthagena,  and  the  latter  bf 
the  river  of  the  Amazons  ;  but  the  reft  of  thecoInp^ 
ny  reniaincd  there  fome  time  ;  fome  for  fear  of  bax% 
taken  by  the  enemy,  fome  for  want  of  the  means  to 
defray  the  charges  neccflary  in  fo  long  a  journey,  ini 
others  on  account  of  their  having  contraded  Ibme  ob- 
ligations, and  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country  till 
they  could  difcharge  them.  So  that  in  the  former  on- 
ly 
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ly  the  natural  defire  of  returning  to  their  country  pre- 
vailed, in  order  there  to  repofe  themfelves  after  fuch 
a  feries  of  labours  and  hardihips,  by  which  the  health 
and  vigour  of  all  was  in  fome  meafure  impaired. 


CHAP.    III. 

^he  names  of  the  deferts  and  other  places  where  the 
Jignals  were  ereSed  for  forming  the  feries  oftH^ 
angles  for  meafuring  an  arch  of  the  meridian. 

IN  order  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  with 
regard  to  our  operation's,  I  (hall  mention,  in  fe- 
perate  articles,  the  places  where  each  company  made 
their  obfervations,  and  the  time  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  there  ;  omittihg  a  detail  of  feveral  circum- 
ftances,  many  of  which  would  be  little  more  than  a 
paraphrafe  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
Nor  fhall  I  here  include  thofe  ftations  ufed  in  the  year 
1 J '^6 J  after  meafuring  the  bafe  of  Yaruqui,  both  on  its 
extremities  and  in  the  deferts  of  Pambamarca  and 
yilahalo  ;  for  the  difpofition  of  the  triangles  being 
afterwards  altered,  they  were  repeated. '  Therefore 
confidering  them  as  not  ufed  at  that  time,  I  (hall  be- 
gin with  thofe  ftations  in  which  no  fuch  circumftances 
happened,  and  range  them  in  the  order  they  were  oc* 
cupied. 

Deferts  on  which  the  Jignals  were  ereBed  fot  the  operations 
conduced  by  M^  de  la  Condamine  and  myfelf. 

I.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Pichincha. 

TfiE  fignal  was  at  firft  erefted  on  the  higheft  film- 
mit  of  Pichincha  -,  but  afterwards  removed  to  another 
ftation  at  the  foot  of  the  pic :  the  top  having  been  af- 
terwards found  not  to  be  the  moft  proper  place.     We 
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began  our  obfervations  on  this  mountain  on  the  i4th 
of  Auguft  1737;  but  could  not  finifli  them  before 

the  beginning  of  December  following. 

> 

II.  The  fignal  on  Gyambaro,  the  foiith  extremity  of 

the  bafe  of  Yaruqui. 

On  the  20th  of  December  1737,  we  removed  to 
Oyambaro,  and  finilhed  our  obfervations  neceflary  to 
be  made  there  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month. 

III.  Signal  on  Caraburu,  the  northern  extremity  of 

the  bale  of  Yaruqui. 

On  the  30th  of  December  we  pafled  to  Carabun^ 
and  continued  there  till  the  24th  of  January  1738. 
This  long  ftay  was  partly  occafioned  by  the  badnefs  of 
the  weather,  and  partly  by  the  want  of  fignals.  * . 

IV.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Pambamarca*. . 

On  this  defert  of  Pambamarca,  where  we  had  be* 
fore  been  in  1736,  on  finilhing  the  meafurement  at 
Yaruqui,  a  fecond  fignal  was  erefted  here,  and  we 
went  up  the  26th  of  January  1738,  where  wc  re- 
mained till  the  8  th  of  February ;  and  tho*  we  had  not 
here  the  difficulties  of  the  ice  and  fnow  to  ftruggle 
with,  as  on  Pichincha  and  other  fubfequent  fVations^ 
yet  we  were  extremely  incommoded  by  the  velocity  of 
the  winds,  which  were  fo"  violent  that  it  was  dii&cvlt 
to  Hand  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  beft  Ihelter  poflible 
to  be  procured,  we  often  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  inftrument  fteady  •,  which  of  confequence,  gready 
increafed  the  difficulty  of  making  the  obfervations  with 
the  necelTary  accuracy. 

V.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  TanlaguaJ 

On  the  12th  of  February  we  afcended  the  moun- 
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tain  of  Tanlagua ;  and  having  the  next  day  finifbed 
our  obfervations,  returned.  If  this  naountain  be  but 
fixiall  in  comparifon  of  others  in  this  Cordillera,  and 
thus  faved  us  the  many  inconveniencies  of  a  lofty  ftati- 
on  ;  yet  the  fteepnefs  of  its  fides  put  us  to  no  fmall 
difficulty,  there  being  no  other  poflible  method  of  go- 
ing up,  than  by  climbing,  and  the  greateft  care  is  re- 
quifitte  in  fixing  the  hands  and  feet  cJofe  and  firm  ;  nor 
is  it  poffible  to  climb  it  in  lefs  than  four  hours.  The 
defcent,  as  may  naturally  be  concluded,  is  litde  lefs 
hazardous,  as  you  muft  fit  and  Aide  down  much  the 
greater  part  of  it  -,  and  this  muft  be  done  very  gent- 
ly, left  by  the  celerity  of  the  motion  you  tumble  down 
the  precipice. 

VI.  Signal  on  the  plain  of  Changalli. 

On  the  7th  of  March  we  removed  to  the  fignal  of 
Changalli,  and  finiihed  the  neceflary  obfervations  on 
the  20th.  We  fpenfthe  time  here  very  Comfortably. 
The  fignal  was  erefted  on  a  plain  where  neither  the 
air  nor  weather  molefted  us  ;  and  being  lodged  in  a 
farm-houfe  near  the  fignal,  and  not  far  fi-om  the  town 
of  Pintac,  we  had  all  the  necefla^ry  conveniencies  of 
life,  the  want  of  which  we  often  feverely  felt  in  the 
deferts.  Thefe  comforts  did  not,  however,  in  the  leaft 
abate  our  diligence  to  avail  ourfelves  of  every  inftant 
when  the.  fignals  on  the  mountains  were  not  conceal- 
ed in  clouds.  But  one  circumftance  which  lengthened 
our  ftay  was,  that  fome.  of  the  fignals  were  want- 
ing, having  been  blown  down  by  the  wind  ;  it  was 
therefore  refolved,  that  for  the  future  the  field-tents 
fhould  ferve  for  fignals.  And  accordingly  we  after- 
wards conftantly  purfued  this  method. 

yil.  SiQNAL  on  the  defert  of  Pucaguaico,   on  the 
fide  of  the  mountain  Catopaxi. 

This  mountain  we  afccnded  the  21ft  of  March, 

R  ^  ^  and 
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and  on  the  4th  of  April  were  obliged  to  return, 
after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  finilh  our  obfervations. 
For,  not  to  mention  our  own  fufFerings,  the  fh)ft  and 
fnow,  together  with  the  winds,  which  blew  fo  violent- 
ly, that  they  feemed  endeavouring  to  tear  up  that  dread* 
iul  volcano  by  its  roots,  rendered  the  making  obfervati- 
ons abfolutely  imprafticable :  fuch  is  indeed  the  ri- 
gour of  this  climate,  that  the  very  beafts  avoid  it ; 
nor  could  our  mules  be  kept  at  the  place  where  we  at 
firft  ordered  the  Indians  to  take  care  of  them  ;  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  wander  in  fearch  of  a  milder  air, 
and  fometimes  to  fuch  a  diftance,  that  we  had  often 
no  fmall  trouble  in  finding  them. 

At  Pucaguaico  we  however  faw  the  neceflity  of 
either  erefting  the  fignal  farther  to  the  fouth,  or  letting 
up  another  in  the  intermediate  Ipace.  Several  confuU 
tations  were  held,  to  determine  on  the  beft  method ; 
but  as  other  things  were  neceflary  to  be  done  before 
we  came  to  a  conclufion,  the  operations  were  fuQ)end- 
ed,  and  the  interval  fpent  in  making  obfervations  on 
the  velocity  of  found,  and  other  phyficd  fubjefb. 
Every  thing  being  ready  for  renewing  our  operations, 
we  a  fecond  time  afcended  Pucaguaico  on  the  1 6th  of 
Auguft,  and  it  was  our  good  fortune  by  the  iid  to 
h^ve  finilhed  all  our  neceflary  operations. 

VIII.  Signal  on  the  defert  Corazon. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  before  we  had  finilhed  our 
operations  at  the  flation  Pucaguaico,  we  afcended  to 
the  defert  Corazon,  where  we  ftaid  till  the  9th  of 
Auguft  This  mountain  is  nearly  of  the  fame  height 
with  that  of  Pichincha,  and  its  loftieft  fumrhit,  like 
that  of  the  former,  a  rock  of  confiderable  altitude. 
At  the  foot  of  this  rock  the  fignal  was  ereded,  and 
thus  our  ftation  nearly  refembled  that  on  Pichincha. 
There  was  indeed  this  confiderable  difference,   that 

our 
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our  fufFerings  from  the  winds,    froft,    and  fcows> 
were  confiderably  lefs. 

IX.  Signal  on  Papa-urco. 

It  had  been  determined  that  Papa-urco  fhould  be 
the  place  where  the  intermediate  fignal  betwixt  thofe 
of  Pucaguaico  and  Vengotafin  fhould  be  erefted. 
This  mountain,  which  is  of  a  middling  height,  we 
afcended  on  the  i  ith  of  Auguft,  and  continued  on  it 
till  the  1 6th,  when  we  returned  to  Pucaguaico ;  fo  that 
this  eafy  mountain  was  a  kind  of  refting  place,  be- 
tween the  two  painful  flations  of  Corazon  and  Puca- 
guaico. 

X.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  MiJin. 

This  mountain,  whofe  height  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Papa-urco,  we  afcended  on  the  23d 
of  Augufl,  and  by  the  29th  had  finifhed  all  the  n<s- 
cefTary  obfervatiohs. 

XL.  Signal  on  the  mountain  Vengotafin. 

The  mountain  of  Veitgotafin  is  not  remarkably 
high,  but  our  ftay  on  it  was  longer  than  we  at  fiurft 
imagined  ;  for,  after  finifhingour  obfervations  on  the 
4th  of  September,  /ome  difficulties  which  arofe  with 
regard  to  the  pofition  of  the  following  fignal  to- 
wards the  foHth,  detained  us  till  the  i8th.  However 
the  town  of  Latacunga  being  contiguous  to  the  fkirts 
of  this  mountain,  and  having  feveral  farms  in  its 
neighbourhood,  we  were  at  no  iofs  for  many  conveni* 
i&ncies  of  which  we  were  defUtutein  feveral  other  ftationS'. 

XII.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  C|ialapu« 

Our  ftay  on  this  mountain  was  fhorter  thaa  on  any 

R  4  I  other 
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other  in  the  whole  ferics  of  triangles ;  for  we  conti^ 
nued  only  part  of  four  days,  going  up  the  20th  a|i4 
coming  down  the  23d.  It  is  none  of  the  higheft 
mountains,  and  has  in  its  neio'hbourhood  the  town 
of  Hambato,  and  its  fkirts  diverfified  with  feats  ami) 
farms ;  but  the  acclivity  is  fo  deep,  that  the  fa^ft  ^ay 
is  to  afccnd  it  on  foot. 

XIII.  Signal  of  ChichichocQ. 

The  fignal  of  Chichichoco  was  eredbed  on  the  fids 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  famous  fhowy  mountain  of  Carguairafo.  Herp 
we  ftaid  only  from  the  24th  to  the  29th  of  Septemr 
ber.  Tho'  the  fpot  where  we  placed  the  (ignai  was 
of  a  very  inconfiderable  height,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  mountains,  yet  from  its  proximity 
to  Carguairafo,  when  the  wind  blew  from  that  quar- 
ter, it  was  confiderably  cold,  but  not  comparable  to 
that  we  felt  on  the  deferts,  where  every  part  was  co- 
vered with  ice,  hail,  or  fnow.  TJie  day  yrp  left  ti^ 
place,  while  our  Indians  were  loading  the' mules,  and 
we  in  the  tent  ready  to  fct  out  qn  pur .  jpurnfiy,  an 
earthquake  was  felt,  which  reached  four  leagues  roum) 
the  country.  Our  tent  rpcked  from  fide  to  fide,  in 
conformity  to  the  undulating  motion  obfervcd  in  t])e 
earth ;  this  ftiock  was  only  one  of  the  finall  concuh 
Tions  frequent  in  thofe  parts, 

XIV.  Signal  of  Mulmul. 

This  fignal,  and  the  three  following,  occafionQfl 
feveral  journeys  from  one  to  anqther;  as,  for  the 
greater  accuracy  qf  the  qbferyations,  auxilliary  tn- 
angles  were  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  verify  the  dit 
tances  refulting  from  the  principal.  The  difficulty 
alfo  of  reciprocally  diftinguilhing  fome  fignals  from 
pthers,  obliged  us  to  change  their  pofition,  till  they 

ftood 
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ftood  in  proper  places  ;  and,  confcquently,  laid  usj 
under  a  neceflity  of  going  often  from  one  ft^tion  to 
another.  On  the  8  th  pf  November,  having  finifhed 
^11  our  obfervations,  the  company  removed  to  Rio- 
bamba,  where  J  myfelf  had  been  confined  ever  fince 
the  20th  of  Oftober,  with  a  critical  difeafe,  which 
at  firft  attacked  me  at  Chichichoco,  ai^d  increafing  at 
Mulmul,  I  was  obliged  to  repiajn  in  ^  cow-houfe  on 
that  mopntain,  from  whence  I  was  removed  to  Rio- 
bamba ;  and  this  accident  hindered  me  from  being 
prefent  at  the  fignals  XV.  XVI.  and  XVII.  which 
yrere  thofe  of  Guayama,  Llnlal  and  Nabufo. 

XVIII.  Signal  pf  Sif^-pongo, 

At  the  figoal  of  Sifa-pongo,  we  continued  from  the 
9th  to  the  end  of  November  j  and  here  the  trigono- 
metrical pbfervations  were  intermitted,  till  Don  Georgg 
Juan  and  M.  Godin  returned  ffom  Quito,  to  whici; 
(city  they  repaired  in  order  to  take  fome  meafures  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  continuation  of  the  work.  But  that 
this  interval  might  not  be  loft,  M.  Bouguer  propos- 
ed to  make  fome  experiments,  in  order  to  demoftrate 
the  ifyftem  of  attr^ftion.  Tl^e  place  he  made  choice 
of  for  thefe  experiments  was  the  mountain  of  Chim- 
^jarazp.  In  this  ftation,  and  the  following  of  the 
fandy  defert  of  the  fame  mountaip^  we  fufFered  moi:e 
than  on  any  other. 

XIX.  Signal  of  Lalangufb. 

On  the  defert  of  Lalangufb,  our  obfervations  were 
continued  from  the  24th  to  the  3  ift  of  January  1739. 

XX.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Chpfay. 

The  ftation  on  the  defert  of  Chufay  was  one  of 
|iie  moft  tedious  in  the  whole  feries  of  triangles,  be- 

ing 
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ing  unavoidably  detained  on  this  difagreeable  hioun- 
tain  from  the  3d  of  February  to  the  24th  of  March. 
This  delay  was  occafioned  by  the  difficulty  of  pitch-- 
ing  on  proper  places  for  erefting  the  fucceeding  fig. 
nals,  that  they  might  ftand  in  full  view,  be  eafily  dif. 
tinguifhed  one  from  another,  and  form  regular  trian- 
gles. This  was  indeed  a  difficult  talk,  the  lofiy  lum- 
mits  of  the  mountains  of  the  Cordillera  of  Azuay, 
where  they  were  to  be  placed,  intercefjting  each  other 
from  our  fight.  The  tedioufnefs  of  this  ftation  wa^ 
increafed  by  the  rigour  of  the  weather,  the  ftrength  erf 
the  winds,  and  its  great  diftance  from  any  place  where 
\f e  icould  procure  convenient  fhclter  and  refrefhments. 

XXI.  Signal  on  the  defert  of.  Tialonia. 

On  the  defert  of  Tialoma  we  continued  from  the 
26th  of  March  to  the  25th  of  April ;  but  had  little, 
except  the  length  of  the  time,  to  complain  of. 

XXII.  Sign  A L  on  the  defert  of  Sinafaguan, 

We  arrived  at  the  defert  of  SinafaOTian  on  the  27th 
of  April,  and  left  it  on  the  9th  of  May,  the  only 
clear  day  we  had  during  our  ftay ;  but  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  our  fufferings  on  this  defert,  it  wilj 
be  unnecelfary  to  repeat  them  here. 

XXIII.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Bueran. 

We  continued  on  the  defert  of  Bueran  from  the 
I  oth  of  May  to  the  i  ft  of  June  ;  but  befides  the  fmall 
height  of  the  mountain,  the  town  of  Cannar  bein^ 
only  two  leagues  diftant  from  it,  we  were  in  want  rf 
nothing.  1  he  temperature  of  the  air  was  alfo  much 
more  m.ild  than  on  the  other  deferts  ;  befides  we  Jiad 
the  great  fatisfaftion  of  relieving  our  folitude  by  go- 
ing to  hear  mafs  on  Sundays  ^and  other  days  of  pre- 
cept 
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2J|  ccpt  in  the  town.  Thefe  comforts  had  however  fome 
jp  allay ;  for  while  we  continued  on  this  defert,  the  ani- 
_^  mals,  cottages,  and  Indians,  fufFered  three  times  ii| 
T  la  very  melancholy  manner  by  tempefts  of  lightning, 
J  which  'fell  on  the  neighbouring  plains ;  all  thofe  coun- 
"v  tries,  efpecially  the  defert  of  Burgay,  which  borders 
on  that  of  Bueran,  being  fubjeft  to  very  terrible 
*  Itorms. 


XXiy.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Yafuay. 

Our  obfervations  at  the  fignal  of  Yafuay,  were 
not  finifhed  till  the  1 6th  of  July,  there  being  a  ne- 
ceffity,  before  we  could  conclude  them,  to  pitch  on  the 
moft  convenient  place  for  meafuring  a  fecond  bafe, 
In  order  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  all  the  preceding 
geometrical  operations  ;  and  after  fixing  on  a  proper 
ipot,  to  determine  where  the  fignals  between  Yafuay 
and  the  bafe  could  be  moft  properly  placed.  In  order 
to  this  we  went  to  Cuenca,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  the  plains  of  Talqui,  and  los  Bannos.  At  laft  it 
was  determined  that  the  bafe  fhould  be  meafured  in 
the  former,  by  which  the  refult  of  the  triangles  was 
to  be  verified  by  my  company,  and  that  of  the  other 
in  the  plain  of  los  Bannos.  The  requifite  fignals  alio 
were  ercfted,  and  we  returned  to  the  defert  of  Yafuay, 
where  we  continued  our  obfervations,  which  employ- 
ed us  from  the  7th  to  the  1 6th  of  July.  Tho*  this 
mountain  is  one  of  the  higheft  in  the  whole  territory 
of  Cuenca,  and  the  afcent  fo  fteep  rtiat  there  is  no  go- 
ing up  but  oh  foot,  nor  even  by  that  ^method  with- 
out great  labour ;  yet  the  cold  is  far  from  being  fo  in- 
tolerable as  on  Sinafaguan,  and  the  deferts  north,  of 
that  mountain.  So  that  we  chearfully  fupported  the 
inconveniencies  of  this  ftation. 

XXV.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Borma. 

This  mountun  is  but  low,  as  are  all  die  others  in 

the 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Ciienca,  fo  that  here  we  vere 
not  impeded  by  any  cloudy  fummits.  It  was  alio  oor 
good  fortune  that  Yafuay,  contrary  to  our  apprehcn* 
fions,  was  clear  and  vifible  the  whole  19th  of  July  jfe 
that  we  finiflied  our  obfervations  in  two  days  very  t 
greeably, 

XXVI.  XXVII.  XXVIII.  XXIX.    Signals  of  Pu. 
gin,  Pilhchiquir,  Alparupafca,  and  Chilian. 

The  two  laft  being  the  north  and  fouth  extremities 
of  the  bafe  of  Talqui,  the  four  ftations  of  PugiOt 
Pillachiquir,  Alparupafca  and  Chinan,  did  not  require 
our  attendance ;,  for  being  near  the  bafe  of  Talqui,  w^ 
daily  went  from  the  farm-houfes  where  we  lodgcdt 
and  obferved  the  angles,  except  that  of  Pillachiquir, 
to  which,  on  account  of  its  greater  diftance  than  that 
of  the  other  fignals,  there  was  a  neceflity  for  our  vi- 
fiting  i  but  happily  concluding  our  obfervations  the 
fame  day  we  reached  it,  there  was  no  reafon  for  our 
longer  flay. 

XXX.  XXXI.  Signals  of  Guanacauri,  and  the  tow- 
er of  the  great  church  of  Cuenca. 

The  feries  of  triangles,  except  the  two  laft  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fecond  bafe,  being  finifhed,  it  was 
neceffary  to  form  other  triangles  in  order  to  fix  the 
place  of  the  obfervatory,  where,  when  the  geome- 
trical obfervations  were  finifhed,  the  afbpnomical  were 
to  begin.  Thofe  which  fell  to  my  lot,  were  a  I^nal 
on  the  mountain  of  Guanacauri,  and  the  tower  of  the 
great  church  of  Cuenca,  and  thefe  angles  were  tar 
ken  at  the  fame  time  the  agronomical  obfervations  were 
making. 

At  fhe  north  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  meri- 
dian new  triangles  were  afterwards  formed,  as  we 
have  already  obferved  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  -  This 

rendered 
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rendered  it  neceffary  for  us  to  make  choice  of  different 
places  on  thefe  mountains  for  ereding  other  fignals  in 
order  to  form  thefe  triangles.  The  fame  order  which 
had  been  followed  during  the  whole  feries  of  menfu- 
ration,  that  each  perfon  Ihould  take  two  angles  of 
every  triangle,  was  obferved  here  ;  and  thofe  affigned 
to  me  were  the  following. 

XXXII.  XXXIIl.  XXXIV.  XXXV.  Signals  on 
Guapulo,  the  mountain  of  Campanario,  and  thofc 
of  Cofin,  and  Mira. 

The  obfervations  to  be  made  at  thefe  four  ftatiofts, 
could  not  be  finlhed  till  thofe  alarming  reafons  which 
called  us  to  Lima  and  Chili  no  longer  fubfifted,  and 
we  were  returned  to  Quito.  The  work  at  the  firft 
and  laft  ftations  were  difpatched  without  the  neceflity 
of  lodging  there  ;  for  being  near  Quito,  and  the  village 
of  Mira,  when  the  weather  promifed  us  a  favourable 
oj^ortunity,  it  was  only  an  eafy  ride  ;  but  we  found 
it  very  different  with  regard  to  the  ftations  of 
Campanario  and  Cofin.  However  we  left  all  the 
four  at  the  fame  time,  namely,  on  the  23d  of  May 
1 744 ;  the  day  when  John  George  and  myfelf  put  the 
finifhing  hand  to  the  aftronomical  obfervations  which 
we  had  re-affumedon  the  14th  of  February  of  the  fame 
year ;  and  thus  the  whole  procefs  relative  to  the  men- 
furation  of  an  arch  of  the  meridian  was  concluded. 

Signals  ereSied  on  defertSj  G?r.  where  the  obfervations  were 
conduSled  by  Mr.  Godin,  and  Don  George  Juan. 

The  ftations  immediately  fubfequent  to  the  admea- 
furement  of  the  bafe  of  Yaruqui,  in  the  year  1736, 
and  afterwards  not  made  life  of,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  were  common  to  both  companies  ;  the  me- 
thod which  was  afterwards  followed  for  every  one  to 
obferve  two  angles  in  ail  the  trianglesi  not  having  been 
I  tl^ughc 
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thought  of;  tho*  it  both  fliortened  the  work,  and,  at 
the  lame  time,  rendered  it  much  eaficr :  lb  that  Don 
George  Juan  and  Mr.  Godin  were  on  the  defeits  of 
Yllahalo  and  Pambamarca,  at  the  fame  time  with  Mcffi 
Bouguer  and  Condamine  and  myfelf. 

I.  II.  Signals  on  the  extremities  of  the  bafe  of 

Yaruqui. 

In  order  to  make  the  neceflary  obfervations  re- 
lating to  thele  two  lignals,  they  left  Quito  on  the 
20th  of  Auguft  1737,  and  had  completely  finifhcd 
them  by  the  27  th. 

III.  Signal  on  thedefcrt  of  Pambamarca. 

After  they  had  concluded  all  the  neceflaiy  oblb> 
vations  at  the  extremities  of  the  bafe,  they  went  with- 
out delay  to  the  defert  of  Pambamarca,  and  compleat* 
ly  finifhed  their  operations  by  the  ift  of  September^ 

IV,  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Tanlagiuu 

Having  finiflied  their  obfervations  on  the  defert  they 
came  down  to  the  little  town  of  Quenche,  in  that  neigh* 
bourhood,  in  order  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Tan- 
lagua ;  but  the  Indians  who  were  to  accompany  them, 
being  no  llrangers  to  the  extreme  feverity  of  the  wea- 
ther on  that  defert,  difcouraged  by  their  recent  fiif- 
fcrings  on  Pambamarca,  and  knowing  they  fhould  ftill 
fuller  more  on  1  anlagua,  were  n6t  to  be  found ;  and 
thf^  loweft  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  the  to\sp,  apprdiend** 
ing  that  they  fhould  be  fent  on  this  painful  fervicc, 
alio  kit  their  habitations  and  abfconded-,  fb  that  the 
ioint  endeavours  of  the  alcalde  and  priefl  to  difcover 
them,  proved  inefFeftuai  ;  and  after  a  delay  of  two 
whole  days,  the  curate,  with  great  difficulty,  pre- 
yailed  on  the  Sacriftan,  and  other  Indians  employed 
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in  the  fervice  of  the  church,  to  accompany  them,  and 
take  care  of  the  loaded  mules  as  far  as  the  farm-houfe 
of  Tanlagua,  where  they  arrived  the  5th  of  Septem-^ 
ber.  The  next  day  they  began  to  afcend  the  moun- 
tain, which  being  very  deep  took  them  up  a  whole 
day  in  climbling  it  But  this  being  more  than  the  In- 
dians were  able  to  perform,  as  they  carried  the  field- 
tents,  baggage,  and  inftruments,  they  were  obliged 
to  flop  half-way ;  fo  that  thofe  on  the  top  were  under 
a  neceflity  of  pafling  the  night  there  without  any 
Ihelter ;  and  a  hard  froft  coming  on,  they  were  almoft 
perifhed  with  cold  ;  for  they  were  fo  greatly  affeded 
by  it,  that  they  had  no  ufe  of  their  limbs  till  they  re- 
turned to  a  warmer  air.  After  all  thefe  hardlhips  the 
gentlemen  could  not  finifh  their  obfervations,  fome  of 
the  fignals  being  wanting,  having  either  been  blown 
down  by  the  winds,  or  carried  away  by  the  Indian 
herdfmen  :  fo  that  during  the  interval,  while  perfons 
were  employed  in  ercding  others,  they  returned  to 
Quito,  and  applied  themfelves  to  examine  the  divi- 
fions.of  the  quadrants.  Thefe  operations  being  very 
tedious,  employed  them  till  the  month  of  Decomber, 
when  all  the  fignals  which  were  wanting  being  replac- 
ed, they  again,  on  the  20th  of  December,  repaired  to 
their  poft  at  Tanlagua ;  and  on  the  27th  finiftied  the 
obfervations  neceflTary  to  be  made  at  that  ftation. 

V.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Guapulo. 

The  fignal  of  Guapulo  being  erefted  on  a  moun- 
tain of  no  great  height,^  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quito,  their  refidence  was  not  neceflTary ;  for  by  lett- 
ing out  from  the  city  at  day-break,  they  could  reach 
the  field-tent  where  the  inftruments  were  left,  early 
in  the  morning.  Thefe  journeys  were  repeated  every 
day  ;  and  tho'  every  moment  of  time  was  improved 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  it  was  the  24th  of  January 
1738,  before  they  finished  the  obfervations,  with  that 

accurate 


accurate  prccifion    fo  confpicuous  in  all  their  openn 
tions. 

VL  Signal  6n  the  Cordillefa  ahd  defert  of  GuamanL 

They  were  obliged  to  make  two  journeys  to  the 
mountain  of  Guamani,  the  fignal  having  been  firft 
mifplaced,  fo  as  not  to  be  feen  from  that  erefted  oii 
Corazon  ;  and  confequently  there  was  a  neccflity  fbf 
removing  it.  And  tho*  in  order  to  do  this,  they  aA 
cended  the  mountain  on  the  28  th  of  January,  they 
founid  it  neceflary  to  return  thither  on  the  7th  of  Fef- 
bruary,  when  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  finifli 
every  thing  remaining  the  very  next  day. 

VII.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Corazon. 

This  mountain  alfo  the  gentlemen  were  obliged 
to  vifit  twice  •,  the  firft  journey  was  on  the  aoth  of 
January,  and  the  fecond  on  the  12th  of  March  17384 

VIII.  Signal  of  Limpie-pongo,    on  the  deiert  of 

Cotopaxi* 

They  went  up  to  the  defert  of  Cotopaii  on  the  i6th 
of  March,  and  remained  there  till  the  31ft;  when  they 
obferved  that  the  fignal  of  Guamani  was  not  vifible  from 
thence,  and  therefore  it  was  neceflary  to  ereft  another 
in  the  intermediate  fpace  •,  which  being  completed  on 
the  9th  of  Auguft,  they  again  repaired  to  the  fignal 
of  Limpie-pango,  on  Cotopaxi ;  where  they  finifhed 
all  their  operations  by  the  13  th  of  the  fame  m<mth^ 
and  left  every  thing  in  exaft  order.  In  afcending  the 
mountain  in  this  fecond  journey,  the  mule  on  which 
Don  George  Juan  rode,  fell  down  a  breach,  four  or 
five  toifes  deep,  but  providentially  without  receiving 
the  leaft  hurt. 

As  they  had  been  obliged  ^  eicdt  another  fignal  be^ 
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tween  thofe  of  Guamani  and  Limpie-pongo,  in  order 
to  continlie  the  feries  of  triangles ;  fo  there  was  alfo 
a  neceliity  for  returning  to  fome  ftations  to  obferve 
again  the  angles  which  had  before  been  determined. 
Thefe  operations,  together  with  the  experiments  on  the 
velocity  of  found,  and  the  obfervations  at  the  new  fig- 
nal,  filled  up  the  interval  from  the  time  the  opera- 
tions were  fufpdnded  on  Limpie-pongo,  ,till  they  re- 
turned to  finifh  them. 

IX.  Signal  on  the  delert  of  Chinchulagua, 

The  operations  of  the  flgnal  of  Chinchulagua^ 
ere6led  on  the  defert  of  the  5me  name,  were  com- 
pleted on  the  8  th  of  Auguft  ;  but  a  doubt  arifing  with 
regard  to  one  of  the  angles  obfcrved,  for  the  greater 
certainty,  they  returned  to  this  ftation,  and  again  ex- 
amined the/ angle  in  queltion,  after  they  had  fini/hed 
their  obfervations  at  Limpie-pongo. 

X.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Papa-urco. 

After  verifying  the  obfervatioil  on  Chinchulagu^ 
they  removed  to  the  fignal  of  Papa-urco,  and  finifhed 
their  obfervations  in  the  fame  month  of  Auguft.  Here 
they  for  fome  time  fufpended  their  operations,  being 
called  to  Quito  on  affairs  of  importance  relating  tm 
the  French  academicians. 

XL  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Milin* 

The  affairs  which  had  required  Mr.  Godin's  prc-r 
ience  at  Qiiito  being  terminated  within  the  mdnthf 
they  returned  on  the  ift  of  September,  to  make  the 
iieceflary  obfervations  at  the  fignal  of  Milin,  yfh6rc 
they  continued  till  the  7th,  when  they  left  ii^  having 
completely  finifhed  their  operation^. 
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XIL  Signal  on  the  dcfert  of  Chuh^. 

From  Milin  they  proceeded  to  the  defertof  Chdft- 
pu,  where  they  remained  till  the  1 8th  of  September^ 
when  they  had  fini(hed  all  their  obfervations*  TTU 
this  fignal  exclufive,  each  company  had  obferved  the 
diree  angles  of  all  the  triangles ;  both  becaufe  they 
differed  from  one  another,  and  to  prove  by  dns  prc- 
cifion  the  errors  in  the  divifions  of  the  quadrants,  be* 
before  obfcrved  by  other  methods.  But  from  this  ^- 
nal  inclufiye,  each  company  oUerved  two  an^es  omy 
of  the  other  triangles^  as  had  been  agreed  on. 

XIII.  Signal  in  Jivicatfo. 

In  Jivicatfu  they  remained  from  the  rStk  ft)  the 
^6th  of  September.  This  ftation  was  one  of  the  moft 
^eeable  ;  for  befides  the  height  on  which  the  figinal 
was  ereAed,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  cfaear- 
ful  alpeft  of  the  Country,  the  town  of  Pilato  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  fo  that  they  wanted  for  nothing. 

XIV.  XV.  Signals  on  the  deferts  of  Muhnid,  and 

Guayama. 

These  two  defcrts  are  placed  together,  becaufe  thct 
fiimmits  are  united  by  gentle  eminences  ;'t)n  ant  of 
which  is  a  cow-houfe,  ufed  by  the  Indians  when<they 
go  in  fearch  of  their  cattle,  which  feed  on  the  fides 
of  this  mountain.  In  this  cow-houfe  Don  George 
Juan,  Mr.  Godin,  and  their  attendants,  took  up  thdr 
cjuarters  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  every  morn* 
ing  when  the  weather  was  favourable,  repaired  to  the 
lignal  e  6bed  on  one  or  other  of  the  eminences.  Put 
the  diftuijce  between  the  two  ftations  beiin^  very  finidU 
and  the  obfervations  nude  there   requuing  tb  be 
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verified  by  thofe  of  other  auxiliary  triangles,  it  was 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  determine  exadly  the  ftations 
where  thefe  triangles  were  to  be  formed  ;  and  to  re- 
main there  till  the  diftances  were  fettled,  and  the  ob- 
lervations  relating  to  them  concluded ;  which  opera- 
tions, notwithftanding  the  greateft  diligence  was  ufed, 
employed  them  till  the  20th  of  Odober. 

Every  thing  at  the  two  preceding  ftatioas  being  fi- 
nilhed,  they  repaired  to  the  village  of  Riobamba,  de- 
termining to  continuetheit  work  without  interruption ; 
but  meeting  with  fome  difficulties  concerning  the  moft 
advantageous  pofition  of  the  fubfequent  triangles,  and 
money  beginning  to  grow  fliort  with  our  whole  foci- 
ety,  both  Spaniards  and  French,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  ufc  of  the  interval  while  the  proper 
places  erefting  the  fignals  were  determined,  to  p«-d- 
cure  fupplies.  Accordingly  Mr.  Godin  and  Don 
George  Juan,  again  fet  out  from  Riobamba  for  Quito 
on  the  7th  of  November ;  but  it  was  the  2d  erf  Fe^ 
bruary  following,  before  we  had  the  jdeafurc  of  con- 
gratulating them  on  their  return,  the  former  having 
been  feized  with  a  fever,  which  brought  him  very  low, 
and  detained  them  a  coofideral:^  time  at  Quito. 

XVI.  XVIL  SioNAts  on  Amufe  and  ^a-pongc). 

The  obfervations  nece(&ry  at  thief  fignal(^  Aibuk, 
were  finilhed  b^xe  the  journey  to  Quito  j  and  from 
the  iidof  February  1739,  when  they  returned  to  Ri- 
obamba, till  the  1 9th,  they  wcare  employed  in  thofe  ref- 
lating to  Siia-pongo. 

». '        •  ■  '  *    .    ■ 

XVIII.  Signal  on  the  mountain  of  Selgum. 

On  the  mountain  of  Sefgum  they  had  occafion  to 
ftay  only  from  the  20th  to  the  23d  of  February.  For 
diis  fignal  flood  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  and 
they  vigilantly  employed  every  moment  when  tht 
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other  dcferts  were  free  from  thofe  clouds  in  which 
they  are  ufually  involved. 

XIX.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Senegualap. 

The  obferyations  at  the  fignal  of  Senegualap  de- 
tained them  from  the  23d  of  February,  to  the  13th  of 
March. '  The  lengtli  of  the  time  was  indeed  the  moft 
difagreeabic  part,  as  otherwiic,  they  did  not  place  this 
among  the  worft  llations  tliey  had  met  with  duritig 
their  courfe  of  obfervations. 

XX,  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Cbuiay. 

From  Senegualap  they  proceeded  to  the  deiert  of 
Chufay,  a  (lation  which  gave  thefe  gentlemen  no  leis 
trouble  than  it  had  done  us.  Our  company  had  no 
concern  with  the  ftation  on  this  defert ;  for  according 
to  the  alternative  eftablifhed  between  the  two  compa- 
nies, tliat  of  Senegualap  was  the  place  tb  which  we 
were  to  repair.  But  after  Hnifhing  the  obfervations  ^ 
Lalangufo,  being  uneafy  at  the  long  ftay  of  Mr.  Go- 
din  and  Don.  George  Juan  at  Quito,  to  divert  our 
thoughts  by  fome  laborious  employment,  we  divided 
our  company  into  two,  in  order  to  profecute  the  men- 
furation,  till  thofe  gentlemen  returned.  Accordingly 
M.  Bouguer,  at  the  head  of  one  detachment,  went  to 
the  fignal  of  Senegualap,  and  M.  de  la  Condamine 
and  myfelf  repaired  to  that  of  Chufay.  But  Mn 
Godin  and  Don  George  Juan  joining  us  there,  we  re* 
turned  to  our  proper  company,  and  the  operations 
were  continued  in  the  order  agreed  on. 

XXI.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Sinafaguan. 

^  .    .  ■ 

This  defert  was  one  of  thofe  common  to  both  com- 
panies 'y  and  that  of  Don  Georgp  Juan  remained  on  it 
till  the  zgxh  of  May^  when  the  obfervations  of  both 
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were  finifhed.  Thus  every  member  of  the  two  com- 
panies equally  fliared  in  the  fatigues  of  the  operations, 
and  in  the  hardfliips  unavoidable  in  fuch  dreary  regions. 

XXII.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Quinoaloma. 

The  defert  of  Quinoaloma,  like  the  former,  may 
be  claffed  among  the  moft  difagreeable  ftations  in  the 
whole  feries  ;  for  tho*  they  repaired  hither  from  Sina- 
faguan,  it  was  the  31ft  of  the  fame  month  before  they 
could  finilh  the  obfervations  relating  to  this  fignal. 

In  their  road  from  Quinoaloma  they  pafled  thro* 
the  town  of  Azogues ;  where  leaving  their  inftruments 
and  baggage,  they  went  to  Cuenca,  tofurvey  the  plains 
of  Talqui,  and  los  Bannos,  in  order  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  them  for  meafuring  the  bafe  ;  and  having 
pitched  on  the  latter,  and  confulted  with  us  relating 
to  the  fignals  wanting,  they  returned  to  the  town  of 
Azogues. 

XXIII.  Signal  on  the  defert  of  Yafuay. 

On  the  1 5th  of  June  they  proceeded  to  the  defert 
of  Yafuay,  and  continued  there  till  the  1 1  th  of  July ; 
when  having  finifhed  their  obfervations  they  returned 
to  Cuenca,  where  they  employed  themfelves  in  mea- 
furing the  bafe  on  the  plain  of  los  Bannos,  and  in  be- 
ginning the  aftronomical  obfervation.  This  they  pro- 
fecuted  with  inceflant  diligence  till  the  loth  of  De- 
cember following,  when  in  order  to  continue  them 
with  the  greater  precifion  and  certainty,  a  new  inftru- 
ment  became  neceffary,  and  for  this  purpofe  they  re- 
paired to  Quito. 

XXIV.  XXV.  XXVI.  XXVII.  Signals  of  Nama- 
relte,  Guanacauri,  los  Bonnos,  and  the  tower  of  the 
great  church  of  Cuenca.  ' 

Whilst  they  were  making  the  aftronomicil  obfer- 
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fervations  at  Cuenca,  they  alfo,  by  unwearied  dili- 
gence, fini(hed  thole  relating  to  the  g^otnetrtcal  men* 
niration  at  the  four  ftations  of  Namarelte,  Guanacau* 
ri,  los  Bannos,  and  the  tower  of  the  great  church  of 
Cuenca.  The  Brft  three  ftations  were  to  conne&  the 
bafe  (which  reached  from  Guanacauri  to  los  Bonnos) 
with  the  leries  of  triangles,  and  the  laft  ferved  for  the 
obfervatory  joindy  with  the  bafe.  The  obfervadons 
at  all  theie  were  completely  finifhed  at  this  time  %  for 
tho'  the  next  jczr  we  found  it  neceflary  to  go  n> 
Cuenca  to  repeat  the  aftronomical  obfervations,  yet 
all  the  operations  reladng  to  the  geometrical  menfurati- 
ons  were  accurately  finilhed  at  this  time. 

XXVIII.  XXIX.  XXX.  XXXI.  XXXII.  Signals 
on  the  mountains  of  Guapulo,  Pambamarca,  Cam- 
panario,  Cuicocha,  and  Mira. 

In  the  year  1 744,  when  we  returned  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito,  in  order  to  conclude  the  whole  work, 
having  conquered  the  difficulties  which  oblig^  us  to 
intermit  the  aftronomical  obfervations,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  Don  George  Juan  added  fix  ftadons 
to  the  feries  of  triangles,   there  being  a  neceflity  for 
repeating  die  obieiVations  of  Guapulo  and  Pamba* 
marca,  m  order  to  extend  the  feries  of  triangles  far- 
ther to  the  northward,  and  of  his  repairing  again  to 
the  mountains  of  Campanario  and  Cuicocha.     Here, 
and  at  Pambamarca,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  amidft 
all  the  inconveniences  and  hardihips  of  thofe  dreadful 
regions,  till  he  had  compleated  the  neceflary  obfer- 
vations :  all  which  he  bore  with  great  magnammity ; 
but  at  thofe  of  Guapulo  and  Mira,  which  ferved  to 
connneft  the  obfervatory,   thofe  inconveniences  were 
.  avoided ;    but   as  the  obfervations  at  the  laft  fta- 
tion  were  jointly  performed  by  both  companies,  the 
particulars  of  them  have  been  already  mentioned. 

CHAP. 
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I 

CHAP.    IV, 
Defcripion  of  the  city  o^Quito. 

• 

AS  in  the  preceding  dcfcriptions  of  the  feverd  ci- 
ties and  towns  through  which  we  pai!ed»  1  hare 
not  fwelled  the  accounts  with  chronological  and  hifto- 
rical  remarks,  I  fhall  obferve  the  fame  method  wkh 
regard  to  Quito,  and  only  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  country,  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
feveral  places  ;  that  fech  as  know  them  only  by  name, 
may  avoid  thole  dangerous  errors  which  too  often  re- 
fult  from  forming  a  judgment  of  things,  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  them.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  amifs  to  premife,  that  this  provmce  was  fubjefted 
to  the  empire  of  Peru,  by  Tupac-Inga-Yupanqui,  tho 
Seventh  Ynca. 

Garcilaso,  in  his  hiftoryof  the  Yncas  of  Pern, 
the  beft  guide  we  can  follow  on  this  fobjeft,  obfcrves, 
that  this  conqueft  was  made  by  the  army  of  that  em- 
peror, commanded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Hueyna-Ca- 
pac,  who  alfo  (ucceeded  him  in  the  empire.  Hueyna- 
Capac,  among  other  natural  children,  had  one  called 
Ata-Hualpa,  by  a  daughter  <rf the  laftking  of  Quito; 
and  being  extremely  fond  of  him,  on  account  o?  his 
many  amiable  qualities  and  accomplifhments,  in  order 
to  procure  him  an  honourable  fettlement,  prevailed 
on  his  legitimate  and  eldeft  fon  Huafcar,  to  allow 
him  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Quito  as  i  fief  of  the  em- 
pire ;  it  being  an  invariable  law,  that  all  conquefb  were 
to  be  perpetually  annexed  to  the  empire,  and  not  alie- 
nated from  it  on  any  account  whatever.  Thus  Huey- 
na-Capac  enjoyed  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  his  favotir 
rite  a  fovereign  of  large  dominions.  But  on  the 
death  of  his  rather,  this  prince,  of  whom  fuch  great 
hopes  had  been  conceived,  ungratefully  rebdledf,  leiz- 
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ed  on  the  empire,  imprifoned  his  brother,  and  fixm 
after  put  him  to  a  violent  death.  ,His  profoerity  was 
however  but  of  fhort  continuance ;  for  he  m&red  the 
fame  fate  by  order  of  Don  Francifco  Pizarro,  who 
^hadient  Sebaftian  de  Belalcazar  to  make  a  conqueft  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito.  He  routed  the  Indians  inrhere* 
ever  they  ventured  to  face  him ;  and  bavins  foon,  by 
a  feries  of  vidbories,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  king« 
dom,  and  in  the  year  1534  rebuilt  the  capital,  which 
had  fufFered  extremely  from  inteftine  commotions^ 
called  it  San  Francifco  de  Quito,  a  name  it  ftill  retains, 
tho*  it  was  not  till  feven  years  after  that  the  title  of  city 
was  conferred  upon  it. 

We  found  from  accurate  obfervations,  that  the  city 
of  Quito  is  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  o  deg.  J3.  min. 
33.  fee.  fouth,  and  in  298  deg.  15  min.  45  &c.  of  lon- 
gitude from  the  meridian  or  Teneriff.  It  (lands  in 
the  inland  parts  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  on  the  eaftem  Ikirts  of  the  weft  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  Its  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  the  South-iea  is 
about  35  leagues  weft.  Contiguous  to  it  on  the  north- 
weft  is  the  mountain  and  defert  of  Pichincha,  not  lefs 
famous  among  ftrangers  for  its  great  height  than  among 
the  natives  for  the  great  riches  it  has  been  imagined  to 
contain  ever  fince  tne  times  of  idolatry ;  and  this  on- 
ly from  a  vague  and  unfupported  tradition.  The  city 
is  built  on  the  acclivity  of  that  mountain,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  others  of  a  middling  height,  among  the 
breaches  or  guaycos,  as  they  are  called  here,  which 
form  the  eminences  of  Pichincha.  Some  of  thefe 
breaches  are  of  a  confiderable  depth,  and  run  quite 
through  it,  fo  that  great  part  of  the  buildings  ftand 
upon  arches.  This  renders  the  ftreets  irregular  and 
extremely  uneven,  fonie  parts  of  the  city  being  built 
on  the  afcents,  defcents  and  fummits  of  the  breaches. 
This  city  with  regard  to  magnitude  may  be  compared 
to  one  gf  the  fecond  order  in  Europe  i  but  the  unevcn- 
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nefs  of  its  fituation  is  a  great  difadvantage  toits  ap- 
pearance. 

Near  it  are  two  Ipacious  plains  ;  one- on  the'fouth 
called  Turu-bamba,  three  leagues  in  length  ;  and  the 
other  on  the  north,  termed  Inna-Quko,  about  two 
leagues  in  extent.  Both  are  interfperfed  with  feats  and 
cultivated  lands,  which  greatly  add  to  the  profpeft 
from  the  city,  being  continually  covered  with  a  lively- 
verdure,  and  the  neighbouring  plains  and  hills  always 
enamelled  with  flowers,  there  being  here  a  perpetual 
fpring.  This  fcene  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  large 
numbers  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  eminences,  tho*  the 
luxuriancyof  the  foil  is  fuch  that  they  cannot  confunie 
all  the  herbage. 

These  two  plains  contraftas  they  approach  the  ci- 
ty, and  at  their  junftion  form  a  neck  of  land,  cover- 
ed with  thofe  eminences,  on  which  part  of  Quito 
ftands.  It  may  perhaps  appear  ftrange,  that  notwith- 
Handing  two  fuch  beautiful  and  extenfive  plains  are 
fo  near  the  city,  a  fituation  fo  very  inconvenient  fhould 
be  preferred  to  either.  But  the  firft  founders  feem  to 
have  had  lefs  regard  for  convenience  and  beauty,  than 
for  preferving  the  remembrance  of  their  conqueft,  by 
building  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  In- 
dians, who  made  choice  of  fuch  places  for  erefting 
their  towns  i  probably  from  their  being  better  adapted 
to  defence.  Befides  the  Spaniards,  during  the  infancy 
of  their  conqueft,  little  imagined  this  place  would  ever 
increafe  to  its  prefent  magnitude.  Quito,  however, 
was  formerly  in  a  much  more  flourifhing  conditio^ 
than  at  prefent ;  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  being 
confiderably  decreafed,  particularly  the  Indians,  whole 
ftreets  of  whofe  huts  are  now  forfaken,  and  in  ruins. 

South-west  from  Quito,  on  the  neck  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  plain  of  Turu-bamba,  is  an  eminence 
called  Panecillo,  or  the  little  loaf,  from  its  figure  re- 
fembling  a  lugar-loaf.  Its  height  is  not  above  a  hun- 
dred toiles,  and  between  it  and  the  mountains  cover- 
ing 
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ing  the  eaft  part  of  the  city^  is  a  very  nairofvr  road. 
From  tlie  fouch  and  weflr  fides  of  the  Panecillo  Uiiies 
feveral  dreams  of  excellent  water ;  and  from  the  emi-^ 
nences  of  Pichincha  feveral  brooks  flow  down  the  brea* 
chesy  and  by  means  of  conduits  and  pipes  plentifully 
fupply  the  whole  city  with  water;  whilft  the  remainder, 
joining  in  one  ftream,  forms  a  river  called  Machan-^ 
gara,  which  wafhes  the  ibuth  parts  of  die  dty,  and  is 
eroded  over  by  a  ftone  bridge. 

Pichincha,  in  the  Pagan  times,  was  a  volcano,  and 
even  fome  fiery  eruptions  havebeen  known  fince  the  con- 
queft.  The  mouth  or  aperture  was  in  a  pic  nearly  of 
the  fame  height  with  that  on  which  we  took  our  ifaui* 
on ;  and  the  top  of  it  is  now  covered  with  fand  and 
calcined  matter.  At  prefent  no  fire  is  ejeded,  nor 
does  there  any  finoke  iiGTue  from  it.  But  ibmetimesi 
the  inhabitants  are  alarmed  by  dreadful  noifes  cauiod 
by  winds  confined  in  its  bowels,  which  cannot  fail  of 
recalling  to  their  minds  the  terrible  defhrudtion  former- 
ly caufed  by  its  erudadons,  when  the  whole  city,  and 
neighbouring  country,  were  often,  as  it  were,  Durkd 
under  a  deluge  of  ailies,  and  the  light  of  the  fiin 
totally  intercepted  for  three  or  four  days  iixxeifive* 
ly,  by  impenetrable  clouds  of  duft.  In  the  center  of 
the  plain  of  Inno-Quieo  is  a  place  called  Rumi-bamba, 
i.  e.  a  ftoney  plain,  being  full  of  laig^  fi:ag^lents  <^ 
rocks  thrown  thither  by  the  ejeftions  of  the  nxMintain* 
We  have  already  obierved  that  the  higheft  part  of  Pi- 
chincha is  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  confiderable 
quantities  of  which  are  brou^t  down  to  the  city,  and 
mixed  with  the  liquors  drank  by  people  of  fafluon. 

The  principal  fquare  in  Quito  has  four  fides,  in  one 
of  which  Hands  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  (^)pofite  the 
Epifcopal  palace ;  the  third  fide  is  taken  up  by  the 
town-houfe,  and  the  fourth  by  the  palade  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  is  very  ipacious,and  has  in  the  center  an  elcg;ant 
fountain.  It  is  indeed  rather  disfigured  than  adorned 
by  the  palace  of  the  audience «,  wh^h  inflead  of  beii^ 
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kept  in  repair  conformable  to  the  dignity  of  govern- 
ment, the  greateft  part  of  it  has  been  fufiered  to  fall 
into  ruins,  and  only  a  few  halls  and  offices  tak^n  any 
care  of;  fo  that  even  the  outward  walls  continually 
threaten  to  demolifh  the  parts  now  ftanding.  The  four 
ftreets  terminating  at  the  angles  of  the  fquare,  arc 
ftrait,  broad,  and  handfome ;  but  at  thediftance  d£ 
three  or  four  quadras  (or  the  diftance  between  every 
two  corners,  or  ftacks  of  building,  and  which  here 
confifts  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  more  or  lefs)  be- 
gin the  trouWefome  declivities^  This  inequahty  de- 
prives the  inhabitants  of  the  ufe  of  coaches,  or  any 
other  wheel-carriage,  Perfons  of  rank  however,  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves,  are  attended  by  a  fervant  car- 
rying a  large  umbrella  :  and  ladies  of  the  firft  quality 
are  carried  in  fedans.  Except  the  four  ftreets  above 
mentioned,  all  the  reft  are  crooked,  and  deftitute  both 
of  fymmetry  and  order.  Some  of  them  are  cmfled  by 
breaches,  and  the  houfes  ftand  on  the  fides  of  their  wind* 
ingcourfe  and  irregular  projeftions.  Thus  fome  parts 
of  the  city  are  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  breaches, 
while  others  ftand  on  their  fummits.  The  principal 
ftreets  are  paved  ;  but  thofe  which  are  not,  are  almoS: 
impaflable  after  rain,  which  is  here  very  common. 

Besides  the  principal  Ibuare,  there  are  two  others 
in  Quito,  and  both  very  45acious,  tc^ether  with  fe- 
veral  others  that  are  fmaller.  In  thefe  the  greateft 
part  of  the  convents  are  fituated,  and  thence  make  a 
very  handfome  appearance  ;  the  fronts  and  portals  of  ' 
thofe  edifices  dedicated  to  religion,  being  adorned  with 
all  the  embeliiftiments  of  archite6hire ;  particularly 
the  convent  of  the  order  of  Francifcans,  which  being 
wholly  of  free-ftone,  muft  have  cdft  a  prodigious  fum ; 
and  indeed  the  juftnefs  of  the  proportions,  the  dilpo- 
fition  of  the  parts,  the  elegant  tafte  and  execution  of 
the  whole  work,  render  it  equal  to  moft  of  the  ad- 
mired buildings  in  Europe. 

The  principal  houfes  are  very  large,  and  fome  of 
them  have  fpacious  and  well-contrived  apartments,  tho* 
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none  are  above  one  ftory  in  height,  which  is  feldom 
without -a  balcony  towards  the  ftreet ;  but  their  doors 
and  windows,  particularly  thoie  within,  ate  very  low 
and  narrow,  following  in  thefe  particulars  the  old  cui^ 
torn  of  the  Indians,  who,  as  it  was  a  conllant  maxim 
among  them  to  build  their  houfes  among  breaches  and 
inequalities^  were  alfo  careful  to  make  the  doors  very 
narrow.  The  Spaniards  plead  ia  defence  of  this  cus- 
tom, that  the  apartments  are  freer  from  wind ;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
peculiarity  owed  its  origin  to  be  a  blind  imitation  of 
the  Indians. 

The  materials  made  u{e  of  in  building  at  Quito  are 
adobes,  or  unburnt  bricks,  and  clay  -,  and  to  jdie  mak*- 
ing  of  the  former  the  earth  is  fo  well  adi^pted,  that 
they  lad  a  long  time,  provided  they  are  defended  from 
the  rain.  They  are  cemented  or  joined  togiether  by 
a  certain  fubftance  called  fangagua,  a  ipecies  of  mor* 
tar  of  uncommon  hardnefs,  and  was  made  ufe  of  by 
the  ancient  Indians  for  building  houfes  and  walls  of  all 
kinds,  feveral  remains  being  ftill  to  be  feen  near  the 
city,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not* 
withftanding  the  remarkable  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  a  fufHcient  proof  of  its  ilrength  and  duration. 

The  city  is  divided  into  feven  parifhes,  the  Segra- 
rio(a),  {plate  11.  fig.  2.)  St.  Sebaflian  (b),  St.  Bar- 
baria  (c),  St.  Roque  (d),  St.  Mark  (e),  and  St.  PriA 
ca  (f),  St.  Blaize  (g).  The  cathedral  (h),  belides  the 
richnefs  of  its  fumiturey^  is  fplendidly  adorned  with  ta- 
piflry  hangings,  and  other  coftly  decorations  ;  but  in 
this  relpeft  the  other  parilh  churches  are  io  mean^  as 
to  have  fcarce  neceflaries  for  performing  divine  wor- 
Ihip.  Some  of  them  are  without  pavement,  and  eve- 
ry other  particular  is  of  a  piece  with  that  mark  of  po* 
verty.  The  chapel  del  Sagrario  is  very  large,  wholly 
of  ftone,  and  its  architedture  executed  in  an  elegant 
tafte  •,  nor  is  the  difpofition  of  the  infide  inferior  to  the 
beauty  of  its  external  appearance. 

The 
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The  convents  of  Monks  in  Quito,  are  thofe  of  the 
Auguftines,  Dominicans,  and  the  Fathers  of  mercy ; 
which  are  the  heads  of  provinces  ;  but  befides  thefe 
there  is  another  of  Francifcan  recolledb,  another  of  Do- 
minicans, and  another  of  the  Fathers  of  mercy.  In 
this  city  is  alfo  a  college  of  Jefuits,  two  colleges  for  fe- 
culars;  one  called  St.  Lewis^  of  which  the  Jefuits  have 
the  direftion  ;  and  the  other  St.  Ferdinand,  and  is  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Dominicans,  In  the  firft  are  twelve 
royal  exhibitions  for  the  fons  of  Auditors  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown.  It  is  alfo  an  univerfity  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Gregory.  That  of  the  fecond  is 
a  royal  foundation,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  ;  the 
fakries  of  the  profeffi>rs  are  paid  by  the  crown.  Some 
of  the  ch^rs  in  this  college  are  filled  by  graduates,  ais 
thofe  appropriated  to  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and 
phyfic  ;  but  the  latter  has  been  long  vacant  for  want 
of  a  profeflbr,  tjio*  the  degrees  would  be  difpen&d 
with.  The  Francifcan  convent  has  a  college  called 
San  Bucna  Ventura  for  the  religious  of  its  order ;  and, 
tho*  unjder  the  fame  roof  with  the  convent,  has  t 
difierent  government  and  oeconomy. 

Quito  has  alfo  feveral  nunneries,  as  that  of  the 
Conception,  the  orders  of  St.  Clare,  St.  Catharinet 
and  two  of  bare-footed  Therefians.  Of  thefe  one  was 
originally  founded  in  the  town  of  Latacunga ;  but 
having,  together  with  the  J)lace  itfelf,  been  deftroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  the  nuns  removed  to  Quito,  where 
they  have  ever  fince  continued. 

The  college  of  Jefuits,  as  well  as  alLthe  convents 
of  Monks,  are  very  large,  well  built,  and  very  fplen* 
did.  The  churches  alfo,  tho'the  architedhire  of  fome 
is  not  modern,  are  large  and  magnificently  decorated  $ 
efpecially  on  iblemn  &i)ivals,  when  it  is  amazing  to 
behold  the  vaft  quantities  of  wrought  plate,  riqh 
hangings,  and  coftly  ornaments,  which  heighten 
the  folemnity  of  the  worfliip,  and  increafe  the  repu- 
ution  of  thefe  churches  for  niagnificence.    If  thofe  of 
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the  nunneries  do  not,  on  thoie  occafions,  exhibit  iuch 
an  amazing  quantity  of  riches,  they  rather  exceed 
them  in  the  elegance  and  deUcacy  of  their  decorations. 
It  is  quite  otherwife  in  the  parifh- churches,  where  po- 
verty is  conipicuous,  even  on  the  moft  fcdemn  occaii- 
ons ;  tho'  this  is  partly  imputed  to  thofe  who  have  the 
care  of  them. 

Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital,  with  feparate  wards ibr 
men  and  women ;  and  tho'  its  revenues  are  not  largie^ 
yet  by  a  proper  oeconomy  they  are  made  to  anfwer  all 
the  neceffiiry  expences.  It  was  formerly  under  the  di- 
neftion  of  partiailar  perfons  of  the  city,  who,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  poor,  n^le6:ed  their  duty,  and 
fome  even  embezzled  part  of  the  money  received ;  but 
it  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  order  of  ^ur  Lady  of « 
Bethlehem,  and  by  the  care  of  thefe  fathers  every  thing 
has  put  on  a  dtfierent  afpedt,  the  whole  convent  andinfir- 
mary  having  been  rebuilt,  and  a  church  ereded,  which 
tho*  fmall  is  ver^  beautiful  and  finely  decorat^^ 

This  order  of  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  has  been 
lately  founded  under  the  name  of  a  congregation,  and 
had  its  origin  in  the  province  of  Guatemala.  The 
name  of  the  founder  was  Pedro  de  San  Jofcfh  Beta- 
neur,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Chaiha  (or  Villa  Fuertc) 
on  the  ifland  of  TenerifF,  in  the  year  1626.  After  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1667,  Iu3  osigre- 
gation  was  approved  of  by  a  bull  of  Clement  X.  dated 
the  1 6th  of  May  1672  -,  and  ftill  more  fbrmally  in 
another  of  1674.  In  1687  Innocent  XL  ereftcd  it 
into  a  community  of  regulars  *,  fince  when  it  has  b^un 
to  encreafe  in  thefe  countries  as  a  religious  order.  It 
had  indeed  before  pafled  from  Guatemala  to  Mesdoo^ 
and  from  thence  in  the  year  1671  to  Lima,  where 
the  fathers  had  the  care  of  the  hofpital  del  Carmen.^ 
In  the  city  of  St.  Miguel  de  Piura,  they  tocK  poflefli-- 
on  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Ann  in  the  year  1678  ;  and 
of  that  of  St.  Sebaftian  in  Truxillo  in  1680.  And 
their  probity  and  diligence  in  difcharging  thefe  trufts> 
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induced  other  places  to  feleft  them  as  direftors  of  their 
hofpitals,  and  among  the  reft  the  city  of  Quito; 
where,  notwithftanding  they  have  been  only  a  few 
years,  they  have  repaired  all  former  abufes,  and  put 
the  hofpital  on  a  better  footing  than  it  had  ever 
known  before, 

The  fathers  of  this  order  go  bare-footed,  and  wear 
a  habit  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  nearly  refembling 
that  of  the  capuchins,  which  order  fhej  alfo  imitate 
in  not  fhaving  their  beards.  On  one  fide  of  their 
cloak  is  an  image  of  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem.  Every 
lixth  year  they  meet  to  chufe  a  general,  which  cere- 
mony is  performed  alternately  at  Mexico  and  Lima. 

Among  the  courts,  whofe  feflions  are  held  at  Quito,^ 
the  principal  is  that  of  the  Royal  Audience,  which  was 
cftablilhed  there  in  the  year  1563,  and  confifts  cf  a 
prcfident,  (who  is  alfo  governor  dFthe  province  wUk 
regard  to  matters  of  law)  four  auditors,  who  are  at  the 
fame  time  ci^  and  criminal  juc^es,  and  a  royal  fiicaf, 
fo  called,  as  befides  the  caufes  brought  before  the  au* 
dience,  he  alfo  takes  cognizance  of  every  thing  rela- 
ting to  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  Befides  this  there  is 
alfo  another  fifoal  called  Proteftorde  los  Indios,  ^  pro- 
te6tor  of  the  Indians,*'  ydio  foUicits  for  them,  and 
when  injured  pleads  m  their  defence.  The  juriidi&ioa 
of  this  court  extends  to  the  utmc^  limits  o£  the  pro- 
vince, with  no  other  ipptal  than  to  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  and  this  only  in  cafe  of  a  rejeftion  of  a  petiticm> 
or  flagrant  injuftice. 

Next  to  the  audience  is  the  exchequer,^  or  cham« 
bcr  of  finances ;  the  chief  officers  of  which  are  an  ac- 
comptant,  a  tieaforer,  and  a  royal  fifcal.  The  reve- 
nues paid  into  the  receipt  of  this  court  are  the  tributes 
of  the  Indians  of  this  jurifdidion  and  thofe  of  Otabalo, 
Villa  de  San  Miguel  de  Ibara,  Latacuiiga,  Chimbo, 
and  Riobamba ;  and  alfo  the  taxes  levied  in  tfaofe  parts, 
and  the  produce  of  the  cufloms  at  Babahoyo,  Yaqua« 
che,  and  Caracol :   which  fums  are  WAwyUy  diftriba- 

ted. 
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tcJ,  partly  to  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha,  for  pay^ 
ing  the  ialarics  of  the  prefidents,  fifcals,  comegidors^ 
togetlier  with  the  ftipends  of  the  priefts,  and  the  govo'- 
nors  of  Maynas  and  Quijos  ;  partly  for  the  officers  of 
tJie  Commaiidrics,  and  partly  for  tl:c  Caciques  of  the 
villages. 

The  tribunal  dc  Cruzada,  or  Croifade,  has  ja  com- 
miflary,  who  is  generally  fome  dignitary  of  the  church; 
and  a  treafurer,  who  is  alfo  the  accomptant,  and  thro* 
whole  hands  every  thing  pafles  relating  to  the  Croi- 
lade. 

Here  is  alfo  a  treafury  for  the  effefts  of  perfbns  de- 
ccafed,  an  inflitution  long  fince  eilablifhed  all  over 
the  Indies,  for  receiving  the  goods  of  thofc  whole  law- 
ful heirs  were  in  Spain,  that  thus  they  might  be  fecu- 
red  from  thofe  accidents  to  which,  from  difhonefty  or 
negligence,  they  would  be  liable  in  private  hands,  and 
lecurely  kept  for  the  perfons  to  which  they  belong :  afl 
inftitution  originally  very  excellent ;  but  now  greatly 
abuled,  great  defalcations  being  made  in  the  eftates 
before  the  are  reftored  to  their  proper  owners. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  tribunals^  here  is  al^ 
fo  a  commiflary  of  the  inquifition,  with  an  alguazil 
major,  and  familiars  appointed  by  the  holy  office  at 
Lima. 

The  corporation  confifts  of  a  corregidor,  two  or- 
dinary alcaldes  chofen  annually,  and  regidores.  Thefe 
fuperintend  the  eleflion  of  the  alcaldes,  which  is  at- 
tended with  no  fmall  diflurbance  in  this  city,  perfbns 
of  all  ranks  being  divided  into  the  two  parties  of  Cre- 
oles and  Efiropeans  or  Chapitones,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  private  repoie,  and  ibciability.  This  aflembly 
aUb  nominates  the  alcalde  major  of  the  Indians,  who 
muft  be  a  governor  of  one  of  the  Indian  towns  within 
five  leagues  of  the  city ;  and  has  under  him  other 
inferior  alcaldes  for  the  civil  government  of  it.  And 
this  alcalde  major,  together  with  the  others,  are  Kttle 
more  than  the  alguazils,  or  officers  of  the  corregidor  or 

ordin^ 
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ordinary  alcaldes  of  the  city ;  tho',  at  firft,  they  wer^ 
inveftcd  with  much  greater  power.  Befides  thefo 
here  are  others  called  alcaldes  de  harrieros,  whofe  bu- 
linefs  it  is  to  provide  mules,  &c.  for  travellers.  And 
tho*  all  thefe  are  filbordinate  to  the  alcalde  major,  yet 
he  has  very  little  authority  over  them. 

Thb  cathedral  chapter  confifts  of  the  bifliop,  dean, 
archdeacon,  chanter,  treafurer,  a  do<5boral,  a  pcneten- 
tiary,  a  magiftral,  three  canons  by  prefentation,  four 
prebends,  and  two  demi-prebends,  with  the  following 
?evenues.     That  of  the  bifhop  24,000  dollars  ;  the 
dean  2500  -,  the  four  fucceeding  dignitaries  2000  each ; 
the  canons  1 500  each ;  the  prebends  600,  and  the  de- 
mi-pri^bends  420.     This  church  was  erefted  into  a  ca- 
thedral in  the  year  1 545  ;  and  among  other  feftivals 
are  celebrated  in  it,  with  amazing  magnificence,  thofe 
Qf  Corpus  Chrifti,  and  the  conception  of  our  Lady, 
when  all  the  courts,  offices,  and  perfont  of  eminence 
never  fail  to  affift.     Biit  the  Angular  pomp  of  the  pro- 
ceffion  of  the  hoft  in  the  former,  and  the  dances  of  the 
Indians,    muft  not  be  omitted.     Every  houfe  of  the 
llreets  through  which  it  pafles,    are  adorned  with  rich 
hangings  *,  and  fuperb  triumphal  arches  are  erected, 
with  altars  at  ftated  diftances,  and  higher  than  the 
houfes,    on  which,  as  on  the  triumphal  arches,    the 
Ipeftator  fees  with  admiration  immenfe  quantities  of 
wrou^t  plate,  and  jewels,  difpofed  in  fuch  an  elegant 
manner  as  to  render  the  whole  even  mpre  pleafing  than 
the  aftonilhing  quantity  of  riches.     This  fplendor,  to- 
gether with  the  magnificent  drefles  of  the  periqns  who 
affift  4t  the  proceffion,  render  the  whole  extremely  {o-^ 
lemn,  and  the  pomp  and  decorum  are  both  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 

With  regard  to  the  dances,  it  is  a  cuftom,  both 
among  the  parifhes  of  Quito  and  all  thofe  of  the  moun^- 
tains,  that  the  prieft,  a  month  beford  the  Celebration  of 
the  feafts,  felefts  a  number  of  Indians,  who  are  to  be 
the  dancers.  Thdji^immediatdy  bes^n  to  pra&ice 
-  Vol.  I.  T  the 
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the  dances  they  ufed  before  their  conveHion  to  chiif- 
tianity.  The  mufick  is  a  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the 
mod  extraordinary  of  their  motions  fbme  aidcward  ca^ 
pers ;  in  fhort,  the  whole  is  litde  to  the  tafte  of  an  EiK 
ropean.  Within  a  fews  days  of  the  folemnity  they 
drefs  thcmfelvcs  in  a  doublet,  a  fliirt,  and  a  woman's 
petticoat,  adorned  in  the  fineft  manner  poflihle.  Oct 
their  (lockings  they  wear  a  kind  of  pinked  bufldns,  on 
which  are  faflencd  a  great  number  of  bells.  Their 
head  and  face  they  cover  with  a  kind  of  mafk,  form- 
ed of  ribbands  of  feveral  colours.  Drefled  in  this  faa- 
taftical  garb,  they  proudly  call  themielves  angels^ 
unite  in  companies  of  eight  or  ten,  and  ipend  the 
whole  day  in  roving  about  the  ftreets,  highly  delight- 
ed with  the  gingling  of  their  bells,  ana  nequendy 
ftop  and  dance  to  gain  the  applaufes  of  the  ignorant 
multitude,  who  are  ftrangers  to  elegant  dandng.  But 
what  is  really  furprizing,  is,  that  without  any  pay, 
or  view  of  intereft,  unlefs  they  think  it  a  religous  cfaity, 
they  continue  this  exercife  a  whole  fortnight  before  tic 
grand  feftival,  and  a  month  after  it  ^  without  noiod- 
ing  either  their  labour  or  families ;  rambling  about 
and  dancinc  the  v«'holc  day  witliout  being  cither  tired 
or  difgufted,  tho'  the  number  of  their  admirers 
decreafe,  and  the  applauie  is  turned  into  ridicule» 

The  fame  drefs  is  worn  by  them  in  other  prooefli- 
ons,  and  at  the  bull-feafts,  when  they  are  ezcuied 
from  labour,  and  therefore  highly  pleated  with  them. 

The  corporation  and  cathedral  chapter,  keep,  by 
vow,  tAvo  annu:U  klbivals  in  honour  of  two  images  (X 
the  Virgin,  wliich  .^«re  placed  in  the  villages  of  Guapu- 
lo  :ind  Quinche-  belonging  to  this  juriidi^on.  T^iq 
are  bron^t  with  great  folenuiity  to  Quito,  where  a 


die 
^ ^.^.  The 


lUtuei;  ;u^:  aitcnvaiis  rcrjrnedwith  the  fame  Iblem- > 
nity  to  their  rcipeclive  churches,  the  firft  of  which  is , 
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one  league  from  Quit<H  and  the  other  fix.  Thefe  fes- 
tivals are  held  in  commemoration  of  the  mercy  and 
afliftance  vouchfafed  by  the  holy  Virgin  at  the  time  of 
an  earthquake,  and  terrible  ejedions  from  Pichincha, 
by  which  Latacunga,  Hambato,  and  a  great  part  of 
Riobamba,  were  utterly  deftroyed  ;  while  the  pray- 
ers offered  up  at  Quito  to  the  holy  Vii^n,  induced 
her  to  interpofe  in  fo  Angular  a  manner,  that  not  the 
Icaft  misfortune  attended  this  city,  tho*  apparently  in 
equal  danger  with  thofe  w^hich  fufFered. 


>iiiii     11     ■     I  I  ti 


C  H  A  P.    V. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Qm  to. 

THIS  city  is  very  ^pulous,  and  has  among  ix$ 
inhabitants  fome  families  of .  high  rank  and  diC^ 
tindion  ;  tho*  their  number  is  but  Unall  confidering 
its  extent,  the  poorer  clafs  bearing  here  too  great  tk 
proportion.  "*  The  former  are  the  defcendants  either  o£ 
the  original  conquerors,  orofprefidents,  audito^^s,  or 
other  perfons  of  charafter,  ,who  at  different  times  came 
over  from  Spain  invefted  with  fome  lucrative  poft,  and 
haveftill  preferved  their  luftrc  both  of  wealth  and 
dcfcent  by  intermarriages,  without  intermixing  witlj 
meaner  families,   tho*  famous  for  their  riches* 

The  commonalty  may  be  divided  into  four  claffo, 
Spaniards  or  Whites,  Meftizos,  Indians  or  natives^ 
and  Negroes,  with  their  progeny.  Thefe  laft  arc  not 
proportionally  fo  numerous  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Indies  ;  occafioned  by  it  being  fomething  inconveni^ 
cnt  to  bring  Negroes  to  Quito,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  agriculture  being  generally  performed  by  Indians. 

The  name  of  Spaniard  here  has  a  different  meaning 
from  that  of  Chapiton  or  European,  as  properly  figni* 
fying  a  perfon  defcended  from  a  Spaniard  without  ^ 
mixture  of  blood.  Many  Meftizos,  from  the  advan- 
tage of  a  ireihcomple^on,  appear  to  be  Spaniards  more 

T  2  than 
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than  thoie  who  are  fo  in  irality ;  and  from  only  this  fiov- 
tuitousadv\i;;tage  are  accounted  as  fuch.  The  Whites, 
according  to  this  conflrufUon  of  the  word,  may  be 
con'^dtred  as  one  fixth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Mellizos  are  the  defcendants  of  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  and  are  to  be  confidered  here  in  die  fame  dif- 
ferent degrees  between  the  Negroes  and  Whites,  as 
before  at  Carthageiki ;  but  with  this  difiference,  that 
at  Quito  the  degrees  of  Meltizos  are  not  cairied  fb  far' , 
back,  for  even  in  the  fecond  or  third  generations,  whea 
they  acquire  the  European  colour,  they  are  confider- 
xd  as  Spaniards.  The  complexion  of  the  Meflizos  is 
fwarthy  and  reddilh,  but  not  of  that  red  common  in 
the  fair  Mulattoes.  This  is  the  firft  degree,  or  the 
immediate  ilTue  of  a  Spaniard  and  Indian.  Some  arc, 
however,  equally  tawny  with  the  Indians  themlelvcsi 
tho*  they  are  diftinguiflied  from  them  by  their  beards : 
while  others  on  the  contrary  have  fo  fine  a  complexi- 
on that  they  might  pafs  for  Whites,  were  it  not  for 
feme  figns,  which  betray  them  when  viewed  attentive- 
ly. Among  thefe  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  lownefs  of 
the  forehead,  which  often  leaves  but  a  imall  fpace  be- 
tween their  hair  and  eye-brows  ;  at  the  fame  time  the 
hair  grows  remarkably  forward  on  the  temples^  ex- 
tending to  the  lower  part  of  the  ear.  Befides  the  hair 
irfelf  is  harfh,  lank,  coarfe,  and  very  black  ;  their 
nofe  very  fmall,  thin,  and  has  a  little  nfing  on  the  mid* 
die,  from  whence  it  forms  a  fmall  curve,  terminat* 
ing  in  a  point,  bending  towards  the  upper  lip.  Thefe 
marks,  befides  fome  dark  fpots  on  the  body,  are  fb 
conftant  and  invariable  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to 
conceal  the  fallacy  of  their  complexion.  The  McfK- 
zos  may  be  reckoned  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  nextclafs  is  the  Indians,  who  form  about  an- 
other third ;  and  the  others,  who  are  about  one  fixth» 
are  the  calls.  Thefe  four  clafles,  according  to  the 
mofl  authentic  accounts  taken  from  the  parifh  rcgif- 
ter%  amount  to  between  50  and  60,000  peribos^of  all 

ages, 
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ages,  fexes,  and  ranks.  If  among  thefe  claflcs  the 
Spaniards,  as  is  natural  to  think,  arc  the  moft  emi- 
nent for  riches,  rank,  and  power,  it  muft  at  the  fame 
time  be  owned,  however  melancholy  the  truth  may  ap- 
pear, they  are  in  proportion  the  m6tl  poor,  miferi^- 
ble  and  diftrefled ',  they  refufe  to  apply  diemfelves  to 
any  mechanic  bufinefs,  confidering  it  as  a  difgrace.  to 
that  quality  they  fo  highly  value  themfelves  upoij, 
which  confifts  in  not  being  black,  brown,  or  of  ajCDp- 
per-colour.  The  Meftizos,  whofe  pride  is  regulated 
by  prudence,  readily  apply  themfelves  to  arts  aind 
trades,  but  chufe  thofe  of  the  greateft  repute,  aA 
painting,  fculpture,  and  the  like,  leaving  the  meaner 
fort  to  the  Indians.  They  are  obfcrved  to  excel  in  all,' 
pgrticulady  painting  and  fcujpture  ;  in  the  former'  a 
Meliizo  called  Miguel  de  Santiago  acquired  great  rcf« 
putation,  fome  of  his  works  being,  ftill  preferved  antf 
highly  valued,  while  others  were  carried  even  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  honoured  with  the  unanimous  apr 
plaufes  of  the  vertuofi.  They  are  remaricably  ready 
and  excellent  at  imitation,  copying  being  indeed  bqfl; 
adapted  to  their  phlegmatic  genius.  And  what  ren^- 
<Jers  their  exquifite  performances  ftill  mol«  adnit-' 
rable  is,  that  they  are  deftitute  of  many  of  the  in(b:u- 
mcnts  and  tools  requifite  to  perform  them  with'  kny 
tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  B\it  with  thefe  talents 
they  are  fo  exceflively  indolent  and  flothful,  that  iti-" 
ftead  of  working,  they  often  loiter  about  the  ftreets  dur- 
ing the  whole  day.  The  Indians,  who  arc  generally 
flioemakers,  bricklayers,  weavers,  and  the  like,  are  riqt 
more  induftrious.  Of  thefe  the  moft  aftive  and  trada- 
ble are  the  barbers,  and  phlebotomifts,  who  in  their 
refpedive  callings  arc  equal  to  the  moft  expert  hands 
in  Europe.  The  fhoemakers,  on  the  other  hand,  dif- 
tinguilh  themfelves  by  fuch  fupinenefs  and  floth,  that 
very  often  you  have  no  other  way  left  to  procure  the 
Ihoes  you  have  belpoke,  than  to  procure  materials, 
iaw  on  the  Indian,  and  lock  him  up  till  they  are  fi- 

T  3  niflied. 
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nifhcd.  This  is  indeed  partly  ov.'ing  to  a  wrong  cuf- 
toni  of  paying  toi  the  work  before  it  is  done ;  and  when 
the  Indian  has  once  got  the  money,  he  fpends  it  all 
in  chicha  *,  fo  that  while  the  money  lafts  he  is  never 
fober;  ana  it  is  nacur^i  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  eafy 
afterwards  to  prevail  on  him  to  work  for  what  he  has 
ipent. 

The  drefs  here  is  fomcthing  different  from  that  ufcd 
!n  Spain,  but  lefs  fo  in  tliat  of  the  men  than  in  that  of 
the  women.  The  former  who  wear  a  black  cloak  have 
Vnder  it  a  long  coat,  reaching  down  to  their  knees, 
with  a  clofe  flceve,  open  at  the  fide,  without  folds  ( 
find  along  the  feams  of  the  body,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
die  ileeves,  are  button  holes,  and  two  rows  of  buttons 
for  ornament.  In  every  other  particular  people  of 
fortune  affcd  great  magnificence  in  their  drefs,  wearing 
the  fineft  cloths,  and  other  woollen  or  lilk  ftufis^  and 
very  commonly  gold  and  filver  tiffues. 

The  MeilizQs  in  general  wear  a  bhie  cloth  manu- 
faftured  in  this  country.  And  tho'  the  loweft  clafsof 
Spaniards  are  very  ambitious  of  diftinguiihing  them- 
felvcs  from  them,  either  by  the  colour  or  fafhion  of 
the  clothes,  little  difilrcnce  is  to  be  ieen  betwixt 
them. 

The  moft  fmgular  drefs,  with  regard  to  its  mean<- 
nefs,  isthatof  the  Indians,  which  confifls  only  of  whito 
cotton  drawers,  made  either  from  the  ftufis  of  the  coun- 
try, .  or  from  other  brought  from  Europe.  They  como 
down  to  the  calf  of  tliC  leg,  where  they  hang  loofe, 
and  are  cOgecl  with  a  lace  liiitable  to  the  fluff.  The 
ufe  of  a  fhirt  ii>  fupplied  by  a  black  cotton  frock,  wove 
by  the  natives.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  fack,  with 
three  openings  at  the  bottom,  one  in  the  middle  for 
the  head,  and  the  others  at  the  corners  for  the  arms, 
and  thus  covers  their  naked  bodies  down  to  the  knees* 
Over  this  is  a  capifayo,  a  kind  of  lerge  cloak,  hav)|ig 

*  A  kind  of  beer  or  a!e  made  of  maize,  and  very  intoxiduing. 
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a  hole  in  the  middle  for  putting  the  head  through, 
and  a  hat,  made  by  the  natives.  This  is  their  gene- 
ral duels,  and  which  they  never  lay  afide,  not  even- 
while  they  flcep.  And  ufe  has  fo^  inured  them  to  the 
weather,  that  without  any  additional  cloathing  or  co- 
vering for  their  legs  or  feet,  they  travel  in  the  coldeft 
parts  with  the  fame  readinefs  as  in  the  warmefl:. 

Th  E  Indians  who  have  acquired  fome  fortune,  par- 
ticularly  the  barbers  and  phlebotomifts,  are  very  care- 
ful to  diibnguifli  themfelves  from  their  countrymen,- 
both  by  the  finenefs  of  their  drawers,  andalfo  by  weir- 
ing a  fhirt,  tho'  without  fleeves.  Round  the  neck  of 
this  fhirt  they  wear  a  lace  foiu-  or  five  fingers  in 
breadth,  hanging  entirely  round  like  a  kind  of  tuflf 
or  band.  One  favourite  pi^ce  of  finery  is  filver  or 
gold  buckles  for  their  (hoes  •,  but  they  wear  no  ftock- 
jngs  or  other  coverings  on  their  legs.  Inflead  of  th* 
mean  capifayo  they  wear  a  clolk  of  fine  cloth,  and 
often  adorned  with  gdd  or  filver  lace.  , 

The  drefs  of  the  ladies  of  the  firfl  rank  confilh  of 
a  petticoat  already  defcribed  in  our  account  of  Guaya* 
quil.  On  the  upper  parts  of  their  body  they  we* 
a  fiiift,  on  that  a  loofe  jacket  laced,  and  6vf^ 
all  a  kind  of  bays ;  but  made  into  no  form,  being 
worn  juft  as  cut  from  the  piece.  Every  jpart  of  their 
drefs,  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  lace  5  ami  thde  which 
they  wear  on  days  of  ceremony,  are  always  of  the  rich* 
efl:  fluffs,  with  a  ppofufion  of  ornaments.  Their  hair 
is  generally  made  up  in  trefies,  which  they  form  in- 
to a  kind  of  crofs,  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  tviAg  a 
rich  ribband,  called  balaca,  tvnce  round  their  heads^ 
and  with  the  ends  form  a  kind  of  rofe  at  their  t^m^ 
pies.  Thefe  roles  aie  intermixed  with  diam<mds  and 
flowers,  and  have  averypleafing  efFeft.  When  they 
go  to  church  they  fometimes  wear  a  full  petticoat  | 
but  the  the  moft  ufual  drefs  on  thefe  occa(ion$  is  tHe 
veil. 

The  Meftizo  women  affeft  to  dfda  jn  the  fame 

T  4  manner 
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manner  as  the  Spanifh,  tho*  they  cannot  equal  them  in 
the  richnefs  ot  their  fhiffs.  The  meaner  fort  wear  no 
Jhoes,  but  go  barefooted,  like  the  men  of  the  poorer 
clais.  Two  kinds  of  drefles  are  worn  by  the  Indian 
women ;  but  both  of  them  made  in  the  lame  plain 
manner  with  thofe  worn  by  the  men  :  the  whole  con- 
lifting  of  a  ihort  petticoat  and  a  veil  of  American  bays. 
The  drefs  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  Indian  women,  is  in 
effedt  only  a  bag,  of  the  fame  make  and  ftuflF  as  the 
frocks  of  the  men,  and  called  anaco.  This  they  faf« 
ten  on  the  fhoulders  with  two  large  pins  called  tupu, 
and  by  corruption  topo.  The  only  particular  in 
which  it  diHers  from  the  frock  is,  that  it  is  fbmething 
longer,  reaching  down  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  faf- 
tened  round  the  wafte  with  a  kind  of  girdle.  Inftead  of 
a  veil,  they  wear  about  their  neck  a  piece  of  the  fame 
coarfe  ftufF  died  black,  and  called  Lliella ;  but  their 
arms  and  legs  are  wholly  naked.  Such  is  the  habit 
with  which  the  lower  clafs  of  Indian  women  are  con« 
tented. 

The  caciquefles  or  Indian  women  who  are  married 
to  the  alcaldes  majors,  governors,  and  others,  are  care- 
Jul  to  diftinguifh  themlelves  from  the  common  peo^ 
pie  by  their  habits,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  for- 
mer,  being  a  petticoat  of  bays  adorned  with  ribbands ; 
over  this  inftead  of  the  anaco,  they  wear -a  kind  of 
black  manteau,  called  acfo.  It  is  wholly  open  on  one 
ficic,  plaited  from  top  to  bottom,  and  generally  faften- 
td  round  the  wafte  with  a  girdle.  Inftead  of  the  icanty 
Uiella  which  the  common  Indian  women  wear  hang- 
ing from  their  fhoulders,  thefc  appear  in  one  much 
fuller,  and  all  over  plaited,  hanging  down  from  the 
back  part  of  their  head  almoft  to  the  bottom  of  the 
petticoat.  This  they  faften  before  with  a  largp  filver 
bodkin,  called  alfo  tupu,  like  thofe  ufed  in  the  anaco. 
Their  head-drefs  is  a  piece  of  fine  linen  curioufly  plait- 
ed, and  the  end  hanging  down  behind  :  this  they  call 
C0IU9  and  is  worn  both  for  diftiiu^ion  and  ornament, 
-  and 
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and  to  preferve  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun ;  and 
thefe  ladies,  that  their  fuperiority  may  not  be  called  in 
queftion,  never  appear  abroad  without  ftioes.  This 
drefs,  together  with  that  univerfally  worn  by  Indians, 
whether  men  or  women,  are  the  very  fame  with  that 
ufed  in  the  time  of  Yncas,  for  the  propriety  of  dif- 
tinguiftiing  the  feveral  clafles.  The  Caciques  at  pre- 
fent  ufe  no  other  than  that  worn  by  the  more  wealthy 
Meftizos,  namely,  the  cloak  and  hat  -,  but  the  fhoes 
are  what  chiefly  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  comimon 
Indians. 

The  men,  both  Creoles  and  Spaniards,  are  well 
made,  of  a  proper  ftature,  and  of  a  lively  and  agree- 
able countenanaee.  The  Meftizos,  in  general,  arc 
alfo  well  made,  often  taller  than  the  ordinary  fize,  ve- 
ry robuft,  and  have  an  agreeable  air.  The  Indians, 
both  men  and  women,  are  generally  low,  but  well 
proportioned,  and  very  ftrong  -,  tho*  more  natural  der. 
lefts  are  to  be  obferyed  among  them  than  in  the  other 
clafles  of  the  human  fpecies :  Ibme  are  remarkabljr 
fhort,  fome  ideots,  dumb  and  blind,  and  others  defi- 
cient in  fome  of  their  limbs.  Their  hair  is  generally 
thick  and  long,  which  they  wear  loofe  on  their  (boul- 
ders, never  tying  or  tucking  it  up,  even  when  they  go 
to  fleep.  But  the  Indian  women  plait  theirs  behind  with 
ribband,  and  the  part  before  they  cut  a  little  above  the 
eye- brows  from  one  ear  to  another ;  which  form  of^ 
hair  they  call  urcu,  and  are  fo  fond  of  this  natu- 
ral ornament,  that  the  greateft  affront  poflible  to  be? 
offered  to  an  Indian  of  either  fex,  is  to  cut  off  their 
hair ;  for  whatever  corporal  punifhment  their  maf- 
ters  think  proper  to  infiift  on  them, .  they  bear  with 
a  dutiful  tranquility,  but  this*  is  adifgrace  they  never 
forgive  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  found  neceflary  for 
the  government  to  interpofe,  and  limit  this  punifh- 
ment to  the  moft  enormous  crimes.  The  colour  of 
their  hair  is  generally  a  deep  black  ;  it  is  lank,  harfh, 
and  as  coarfe  as  that  of  horfes.    The  Meftizos,  on 

the 
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the  other  hand,  by  way  of  diftinguifhing  thcmielves 
from  the  Indians,  cut  off  their  hair  j  but  the  women 
do  not  in  this  relpeft  follow  the  example  of  their  huf- 
bands.  The  Indians  have  no  beard,  and  the  greateft 
alteration  occafioned  by  their  arriving  at  years  of  ma- 
turity, is  only  a  few  ftraggling  hairs  on  the  chin,  but 
fo  ihort  and  thin,  as  never  to  require  the  afliftance  of 
the  razor ;  nor  have  eitlier  males  or  females  any  in- 
dications of  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  youths  of  family  are  here  inftrudled  in  philo- 
fophy  and  divinity,  and  fome  proceed  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  civil  law,  but  follow  that  profeflion  with  reluctance, 
in  thefe  fciences  they  demonftrate  a  great  deal  of  judg- 
ment and  vivacity,  but  are  very  deficient  in  hiltorical 
and  political  knowledge,  as  well  as  other  fciences,  which 
improve  the  human  underftanding,  and  carry  it  to  a 
certain  degree  of  pcrfcftion  not  otherwife  attainabk. 
This  is  however  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault ;  be- 
ing owing  to  the  want  of  proper  perfons  to  inftruA 
them  ;  for  with  regard  to  thofe  who  vifit  this  coun- 
try on  commerical  afiairs,  their  minds  have  gene- 
rally another  turn,  and  their  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
.icquire  riches.  Thus  after  fevcn  or  eight  years  of 
Icholaftic  inftruftion,  their  knowledge  is  very  limit- 
ed 9  tho'  endowed  with  geniufes  capable  of  making 
the  greateft  progrefs  in  the  fciences. 

In  the  women  of  rank  here,  their  beauty  is  blend- 
ed with  a  graceful  carriage,  and  an  amiable  temper ; 
qualities  indeed  common  to  the  whole  iex  in  this  part 
of  America.  Their  children  are  always  educated  un- 
der their  own  eyes,  tho'  little  to  their  advantage,  their 
extreme  fondnefs  preventing  them  ftom  feeing  thofe 
vices  which  fo  often  bring  youth  to  ruin  and  infiuny  ; 
nor  it  is  uncommon  for  them  to  endeavour  to  hide 
the  vices  of  the  fon  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fadieri 
and  in  cafe  of  detection,  to  interpofe  paffionately  in 
defence  of  their  favourite,  in  order  to  prevent  hb  be- 
ing proj^rly  correfted. 

This 
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This  country  is  obferved  to  abound  more  in  wo- 
men than  men,  a  circumftance  the  more  remarkable,  as 
thofe  caufes  which  in  Europe  induce  men  to  kave  their 
country,  namely,  travelling,  commerce,  and  war,  can 
hardly  be  feid  to  fubfift  here.     Numbers  of  families 
may  befound  in  this  country,  that  have  a  greatvariety 
of  daughters,    but  not  one  fon  among  them.    Na- 
ture alfo  in  the  male  fex,  eipecially  thofe  who  have 
been  tenderly  brought  up,  begins  to  decay  at  the  age 
of  thirty ;  whereas  the  females  rather  enjoy  a  more 
confirmed  ftate  of  health  ayid  vigour.     The  caufe  of 
this  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  owing  to  the  climate  \ 
food  may  alfo  contribute  to  it ;  but  the  principal  caufe, 
I  make  no  doubt,  is  their  early  intemperance  and  vo* 
luptuoufnefs ;  this  debilitates  the  ftomach,  fo  that  the 
organs  of  digeftion  cannot  perform  their  proper  office  % 
and  accordingly  many  conftantly  ejeA  their  yi£i:ual|^ 
an  hour  or  two  after  their  meals.     Whether  this  be 
owing  to  a  cuftom  now  become  natural,  or  fprced^ 
the  day  they  fail  of  f^uch  ejedion,   they  are  fure  to 
find  themfelves  indifpdfed.  But  amidfl  all  their  weak- 
neffcs  and  indilpofitioiis,  they  live  the  geperal  timc^ 
and  many  even  arrive  at  a  very  advancM^. 

The  only  employment  of  perfbns  of  .rank,  who  are 
not  ecclefiaftics,  is  from  time  to  time, to  viw  their  dT- 
tates  or  chacaras,  where  they  refide  during  tke  time  of 
harveft  •,  but  very  few  of  them  ever  apply  themfelves 
to  commerce,  indolently  pernjitting  that  lucrative 
branch  to  be  pofleffcd  entirely  by  the  Chapitones  or 
Europeans,  who  travel  about  the  country,  and  purfue 
their  interefl  with  great  afTiduity..  Within  the  city, 
however,  fome  few  Creoles  and  Meflizos  fo  far  over- 
come their  indolent  dilpofitions  as  to  keep  fhop&. 

The  want  of  proper  employments,  togiether  with 
the  floth  fo  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
and  the  great  negleft  of  education  in  the  gommoi)  peo- 
ple, are  the  natural  parents  of  that  fondxiefs  fo  re- 
,  piarkable  in  thefe  parts  for  balls  and  entertainments  ; 

and 
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and  thefc  at  Quito,  are  both  very  frequent,  and  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  degree  of  liceptioufnefs  and  audacity, 
as  cannot  be  thought  of  without  deteftation  ;  not  to 
mention  the  many  tumults  and  quarrels  which  thence 
derive  their  origin.  But  fuch  brutality  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  natural  confequence  of  the  rum  and  chi- 
cha,  which  on  thcfe  occafions  are  drank  in  enormous 
quantiries.  It  mud  however  be  remembered,  that  no 
perfon  of  any  rank  or  chahifter  is  ever  feen  at  thefe 
meetings,  their  fcftivity  being  conduftcd  with  the 
ftrifteft  decency  and  decorum. 

KuM  is  commonly  drank  here  by  perfons  of  aU 
ranks,  tho*  very  moderately  by  thofe  of  fafhion  ;  par- 
ticuiarly  :;.c  enicrtainments,  when  it  is  made  into  a 
kind  of  cordial.  They  prefer  it  to  wine,  which  they 
fay  difagrecs  with  them.  1  he  Chapitoncs  alio  accuf- 
tom  themfJves  to  this  liquor  j  wine,  which  is  brought 
from  I.iir.a,  being  very  I'carce  and  dear ;  but  their  fa- 
vourite liquor  is  brandy,  biought  alfo  from  Lima, 
and  is  lefs  inHair.mative  than  ruin.  The  diibrders  arif- 
ing  from  the  exceflive  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  arc 
chiefly  ieen  among  the  MeiHzos,  who  are  continually 
drinking,  while  they  are  matters  of  any  money.  Thic 
lower  clafs  of  women  among  the  Creoles  and  Mcfti- 
zos,  are  alfo  exceflivcly  adided  to  the  fame  fpecies  of 
debauchefy ,  and.  are  able  to  drink  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  thefe  ardent  fpirits  than  feems  natural  to 
their  fex. 

Another  common  liquor  in  this  country  is  the 
mate,  which  anfwers  to  tea  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  tho'  the 
method  of  preparing  and  drinking  it  is  ibmething  diffe- 
rent. It  is  made  from  an  herb,  which,  in  all  thefe  parts 
of  America,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Par^uay,  as 
being  the  produce  of  that  country.  Some  ofit  is  put 
into  a  calebafli  tipped  with  filver,  called  here  mate  or 
totumo,  with  a  fufHcient  quantity  of  fugar,  and  fbme 
cold  water,  to  macerate  it.  After  it  has  continued  i^ 
this  manner  fome  time,  the  calebafh  is  filled  with  boil* 

ing 
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ing  water,  and  the  herb  being  reduced  to  a  powder,  they 
drink  the  liquor  thro*  a  pipe  fixed  in  the  calebafh,  and 
having  a  drainer  before  the  end  of  it.  In  this  man- 
ner the  calebafh  is  filled  feveral  times  with  water  and 
frefh  fupplies  of  fugar,  till  the  herb  lubfides  tp  the 
bottom,  a  fufficient  indication  that  a  frefti  quantigr  1$ 
wanting.  It  is  alfe^  ufual  to  fqueeze  into  the  liquor  a 
few  drops  of  the  juice  of  lemons  or  Seville  oranges, 
mixed  with  fome  perfumes  from  odoriferous  flowers. 
This  is  their  ufual  drink  in  the  morning  fading,  and 
many  ufe  it  alfo  as  their  evening  regale.  I  have  no- 
thing to  objed  againft  the  falubrity  and  ufe  of  this  li- 
quor ;  but  the  manner  of  drinking  it  is  certainly  very 
indelicate,  the  whole  jCompany  drinking  fucceffively 
thro'  the  fame  pipe.  Thus  the  mate  is  carried  feveral 
times  round  the  company,  till  all  are  fatisfied.  The 
Chapitones  make  very  little  ufe  of  it ;  but  among  the 
Creoles  it  is  the  higheft  enjoyment ;  fo  that  even  when 
they  travel^  they  never  fail  to  carry  with  them  a  fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  it.  This  may  indeed  be  owing  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  difpatch  and  facility  with  which 
it  is  prepared ;  but  till  they  have  taken  their  dofe  of 
mate  they  never  eat. 

There  i$  no  vice  to  which  idlenefs  is  not  a  preli- 
minary ;  nor  is  floth  ever  unaccompanied  with  fome 
vice  or  other.  What  mud  then  be  the  date  of  mora- 
lity in  a  country,  where  the  greated  part  of  the  peo- 
ple have  no  work,  employment,  or  calling  to  take  up 
their  thoughts  ;  nor  any  idea  of  intelledual  entertain- 
ment. The  prevalence  of  drunkennefs  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  the  dedrudtive  vice  of  gaming 
is  equally  common.  But  in  the  latter,  perfons  of  raif 
land  opulence,  whofe  example  is  always  followed,  have 
led  the  way ;  and  their  inferiors  have  univerlally  fol- 
lowed in  their  dedruftive  paths,  to  the  ruin  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  breach  of  conjugal  affcdtion ;  fome  lofing 
their  docks  in  trade,  others  the  very  clothes  from 
ihcir  backs,  and  afterward^  thofe  belongjing  to  theif 
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wives,  riflcing  the  latter  to  recover  their  own.  TWs 
propenfity  in  the  Indians  for  gaming  has  by  fome  been 
imputed  to  caufes,  in  which  I  can  perceive  no  manner 
of  relation.  To  me  it  plainly  appears  owing  to  the 
exceffive  leifure  of  fome,  who  know  not  how  to  Qpend 
their  time,  and  to  the  natural  flodi  and  idlends  of 

others. 

The  common  people  and  Indians  are  greatly  adiSed 
to  theft,  in  which  it  muft  be  owned  they  are  very  artfiil 
and  dextrous.  The  domeftics  alfo  cannot  be  laid  to 
be  entirely  free  from  diis  fault,  which  is  attend- 
ed with  the  inconvenience  of  referve  and  fufpicion  on 
the  part  of  their  matter.  The  Meftizos  do  not  want 
for  audacity  in  any  of  theft  or  robbery,  tho*  in  them- 
felvcs  arrant  cowards.  Thus  even  at  an  unieafonabk 
hour,  they  will  not  venture  to  attack  any  one  in  the 
ftreet ;  but  their  common  praAice  is  to  inatch  off  the 
perfons  hat,  and  immediately  feek  their  iafety  in  tbeif 
flight ;  fo  that  before  the  perfon  robbed  can  recover 
himfcjf  the  thief  is  out  of  fight.  However  trifling 
this  may  ieem,  yet  fometimes  the  capture  is  very  coa- 
fiderable,  the  hats  generally  worn  by  perlbns  of  any 
rank,  and  even  by  the  wealthy  citizens  when  drefledia 
their  cloaks,  are  of  white  beaver,  and  of  diemielves 
worth  15  or  20  dollars  or  m.ore  of  the  Quito  current 
cy,  befides  a  hatband  of  gold  or  filver  lace,  iaflened 
with  a  gold  buckle  fet  with  diamonds  or  emeralds. 
It  is  very  rare  tliat  any  fuch  thing  as  a  robbery  on  die 
highway  is  heard  of ;  and  even  thefe  may  be  rather 
accounted  hoiiiebreaking,  as  they  are  eithef  committed 
by  the  carriers  themfelves  or  their  iervants.  In  order 
to  execute  their  moil  remarkable  pieces  of  villainy 
within  the  city,  they  fet  fire,  during  the  darknels  of 
the  night,  to  tlie  doors  of  fuch  £hops  or  watchoufis^ 
where  they  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  fiiKi- 
ing  fome  fpecie ;  and  having  made  a  hole  (ulficientiy 
large  for  a  man  to  creep  through,  one  of  them  enters 
the  houfe,  wliile  tlie  otliers  (land  befoie  the  hole  «> 
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conceal  their  accomplice,  and  to  receive  what  he  hands 
out  to  them.  In  order  to  prevent  fuch  pi^Aices,  the 
principal  traders  are  at  the  expence  of  keeping  a  guards 
which  patroles  all  night  thro*  the  ftreets  where  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  are  moil  to  be  apprehended ;  and 
thus  the  fhops  are  fecured  ;  for  in  caie  any  houfe  or 
fhop  is  broke  open,  the  conunander  of  the  guard  is 
obliged  to  make  good  the  daniage  received. 

Neither  the  Indians,  Meftizos,  or  any  of  the  low- 
eft  clafs  of  people,  think  the  taking  any  eatabks  a  nA^ 
bery  ;  and  the  Indians  have  a  particular  rule  of  con- 
dudt  in  their  operations,  namdy,  if  one  of  them  happens 
to  be  in  a  room  where  therfe  are  feveral  veffils  of  filver, 
or  other  valuable  effedls,  he  advances,  very  flowly,  and 
with  the  utmofl  circumfpeftion  not  to  oe  feen,  and 
ufually  takes  only  one  piece,  and  that  the  leaft  valua-.* 
ble,  imagining  that  it  will  not  be  fo  foon  milled  as  tf 
he  had  taken  feveral  pieces,  or  one  of  greater  price  5  and 
if  detefted  in  the  very  faft,  he  refolutely  denies  it, 
with  a  yanga,  a  very  expreflive  word  in  his  language^ 
and  now  often  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  of  this  country, 
fignifying  that  it  was  done  without  any  neceflity,  with- 
out any  profit,  without  any  bad  intention.  It  is  in- 
deed a  word  of  fuch  extent  in  difcu^ating,  that  there 
is  no  crime  to  which  it  is  not  applicable  with  regard 
to  the  acquittal  of  the  delinquent.  If  an  Indian  ha» 
not  been  feen  in  the  very  faft,  be  the  drcumftances 
ever  fo  plain  ag^nft  liim,  the  theft  can  never  be  af- 
certained,  no  Indian  having  ever  been  known  to  coa-^ 
fefs. 

In  Quito,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  its  pro- 
vince, different  dialedts  are  fpoken,  Spanilh  being  no 
lels  common  than  the  Ingla.  The  Creoles,  in  particu^ 
lar,  ufe  the  latter  equal  with  the  former,  but  bpth  ane 
confiderably  adulterated  with  borrowed  words  and  ex- 
preffions.  The  lirft  language  generally  Ipoken  by  chil- 
dren is  the  Inga,  the  nurfes  being  Indians,  many  of  whom 
do  not  underftand  a  wordof  Spaniih.  Thus  the  chil- 
dren 
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dren  being  Brft  ufed  to  the  Indian  pronunciation,  the 
inlprelTion  is  fo  ftrong  on  their  minds,  that  few  can  be 
uught  to  fpeak  the  Spanifh  language  before  they  are  five 
or  hx  years  old  -,  and  the  corruption  adheres  fo  ftronglf 
to  them,  that  they  fpeak  a  jargon  compofcd  of  both ; 
an  impropriety  which  alfb  gains  ground  among  the 
Europeans,  and  even  perfbns  of  rank  when  they  be-' 
,  gin  to  underftand  the  language  of  the  country.  Bur 
what  is  ftill  more  inconvenient,  they  ufe  improper 
words,  (b  that  a  Spaniard  himfelf  not  accufiomed  to 
their  dialeft  has  often  need  of  an  interpreter. 

The  fumptuous  manner  of  performing  the  laft  of^ 
fices  to  the  dead,  mentioned  in  the  forgoing  defcrip- 
tion  of  Carthagena,  is  frugal  and  fimple,  if  compared  tm 
that  ufed  at  Quito  and  all  its  jurifdidion.  Their  often- 
tation  is  fo  enormous  in  this  particular,  that  many  fami- 
lies of  credit  are  ruined  by  a  prepofterous  emulation  of 
excelling  others.  The  inhabitants  may  therefore  be 
properly  (aid  to  toil,  fcheme,  and  endure  the  girateft 
labour  and  fatigue,  merely  to  enable  their  fuccelibrs  to 
bury  them  in  a  pompous  manner.  The  deceafed  mufl: 
have  died  in  very  mean  circumftances  indeed,  if  all 
the  religious  communities,  together  with  the  chapter  of 
the  cathedral,  are  not  invited  to  his  funeral,  and  du- 
ring the  proceflion  the  bells  tolled  in  all  the  churches. 
After  the  body  is  committed  to  the  earth,  the  obfe- 
quies  are  performed  ii\  the  fame  expenfive  manner,  be- 
fides  the  anniverfary  wluch  is  folemnized  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Another  remarkable  inftance  of  their 
vanity  is  never  to  bury  in  their  own  parifh-church ; 
fo  that  any  one  feen  to  be  buried  in  that  manner  may 
be  concluded  to  have  been  of  the  loweft  clais,  and  to 
have  died  wretchedly  poor.  The  cuftom  of  making  an 
offering,  either  at  the  obfequies  or  anniverfary,  is  OSA 
obferved,  and  generally  confxfb  of  wine,  bread,  beaih 
or  fowls,  according  to  the  ability  or  inclination  of  the 
furvivor. 

Tho'  Quito  cannot  be  compared  to  the  other  cities 

in 
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in  thefe  parts  for  riches,  yet  it  is  far-  removed  from  po- 
verty. It  appears  from  feveral  particulars  to  havd 
htcn  in  a  much  more  flourilhing  ftate  ;,  but  at  pre- 
fent,  tho'  it  has  many  fubftantial  inhabitants,  yet  few 
of  them  are  of  diftinguiflied  wealth,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, confifts  in  landed  eftates,  applied  to  feveral  ufes^ 
as  I  Ihall  Ihew  in  the  fequel.  *  Here  are  alfo  no  very 
Iplendid  fortunes  raifed  by  trade,  Confequently  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  city  is  neither  famous  for  ri- 
ches, nor  remarkable  for  its  poverty.  Herd  are  in^ 
deed  confiderable  eftates,  tho*  their  produce  is  not  at  all 
equal  to  their  extent.  But  the  commerce,  tho'  fmall, 
is  continual.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  to  the  credit 
of  this  city,*  that  the  more  wealthy  families  have  very 
large  quantities  of  plate,  which  is  daily  made  ufe  of; 
and  thus  proportionally  thro'  the  feveral  clafles,  theii* 
tables  are  never  deftitute  of  one  piece  of  plate  at 
leaft. 


C  rt  A  P.    VL 

Of  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  Q^to ;  dijlinSiion 
between  winter  andfumni^r  5  inconveniences^  ad^ 
vantages^  and  dijlempers. 

TO  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  happy  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  air  at  Quito,  experience  muft  be  mad«^ 
ufe  of  to  correft  the  errors  which  would  arife  from  mere 
fpeculation  ;  as  without  that  unerring,  guide,  or  the 
information  of  hiftory,  who  would  imagine,  that  in  the 
center  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  rather  under  the  equinoc- 
tial, not  only  the  heat  is  very  tolerable,  but  even,  ix\ 
fome  parts,  th^  cold  painful ;  and  that  others  enjoy 
all  the  delights  and  advantages  of  a  perpetual  ipring^ 
their  fields  being  always  covered  with  verdure,  and 
enamelled  with  flowers  of  the  moft  lively  colours. 
The  mildnefi  of  the  climate,  firce  frpm  thie  extrpoae^ 
VoL-J,  U  of 
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of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  conftant  equality  of  the  nig|hcs 
and  days,  render  a  country,  which  uninformed  reaicm  . 
would,  from  its  fituation,  conclude  to  be  uninhabita* 
bkspleafant  and  fertile :  nature  hashere  Mattered  hcrbkf* 
fings  with  fo  liberal  a  hand,  that  this  country  fiupaffis 
thofe  of  the  temperate  zones,  where  the  viciOitudes  of 
winter  and  fummef ,  and  the  change  from  heat  to  cold, 
caufe  the  extremes  of  both  to  be  more  lenfibly  felt. 

The  method  uken  by  nature  to  render  this  coun- 
try a  delightflil  habitation,  confifts  in  an  aflfemblage 
of  circumllances  of  which,  if  any  were  wanting,  it 
would  either  be  utterly  uninhabitable,  or  fubgefl  to  the 
created  inconveniences.  But  by  this  extnuHdinanr 
aflemblage,  the  eflfeft  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  is  zrertcd^ 
and  the  heat  of  that  glorious  planet  moderated.  The 
principal  circumftance  in  this  aflemblage  is  its  elevat- 
ed fituation  above  the  furface  of  the  fea ;  or,  rather, 
of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  thus  not  only  the  refledtion  of 
the  heat  is  diminifhed  ;  but  by  the  elevation  of  this 
country,  the  winds  are  more  fubtile,  congelation  more 
natural,  and  the  heat  abated.  Thefe  are  fuch  natural 
eBedls  as  mull  doubtlefs  be  attributed  to  its  fituaticm; 
and  is  the  only  circumftance  fix)m  whence  llich  prodi- 
gies of  nature,  as  are  obferved  here,  can  proceed.  In 
one  part  are  mountains  of  a  ilupendous  height  and  mag- 
nitude, having  their  fummits  covered  with  fhow ;  on 
the  other,  volcanoes  flaming  within,  while  their  fom- 
mits,  cafms,  and  apertures  are  involved  in  ice.  The 
plains  are  temperate ;  the  breaches  and  valleys  hot; 
and,  laflly,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  coun- 
try, its  high  or  low  fituation,  we  find  all  the  variety 
of  gradations  of  temperature,  poflible  to  be  conceiv- 
ed between  the  two  extremes  or  heat  and  cold. 

Quito  is  fo  happily  fituated,  that  neither  the  heat 
nor  cold  is  troubleibme,  tho*  the  extremes  of  both 
may  be  felt  in  its  neighbourhood  j  a  fingularity  fuffi- 
ciently  demonftrated  by  the  following  thermometrica] 
experiments.    On  the  3  lit  of  May  1736,  the  liquor 
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in  the  thermometer  ftood  at  loi  i  :  at  half  an  hour  af- 
ter twelve  at  noon  at  1014  :  on  the  i ft  of  June  at  fix 
in  the  morning  at  loi  i  :  and  at  noon  at  1012^.  But 
what  renders  this  equality  ftill  more  delightful  is,  that 
it  is  conftant  throughout  the  whole,  year,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  feafons  being  Icarce .  perceptible. 
Thus  the  mornings  are  cool,  the  remainder  of  the  day 
warm,  and  the  nights  of  an  agreeable  tempera- 
ture. Hence  the  reafon  is  plain  why  the  inhabitants 
of  Quito  make  no  difference  in  their  drefs  during  the 
whole  year  \  fome  wearing  filks  or  light  ftuffs,  at  the 
fame  time  others  are  drefled  in  garments  of  fubftantial 
cloth  5  and  the  former  as  little  incommoded  by  the 
cold,  as  the  latter  are  by  heat. 

The  winds  are  healthy  and  blow  continually  ;  but 
never  with  any  violence.     Their  ufual  fituations  are 
north  and  fouth,  tho'  they  fometimes  fliift  to  other 
quarters,  without  any  regard  to  the  feafon  of  the  year. 
Their  inceffant  permanence,    notwithftanding  their 
conftant  variations,  preferves  the  country  from  any 
violent  or  even  difagreeable  impreffions  of  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  So  that,  were  it  not  for  fome  inconveniences 
to  which  this  country  is  fubjeft,  it  might  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  moft  happy  fpot  on  the  whole  earth.     But 
when  thefe  difagreeable  incidents  are  confidered,  all  its 
beauties  are  buried  in  obfcurity  ;  for  here  are  dreadful 
and  amazing  tempefts  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
the  ftill  more  deftruftive  fubterraneous  earthquakes, 
which  often  furprize  the  inhabitants  in  the  midft  of  fe- 
curity.     The  whole  morning,  till  one  or  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  weather  is  generally  extremely  delightful ; 
a  bright  fun,  fcrene  and  clear  flcy,  are  commonly  feen  5 
but  afterwards,  the  vapours  begin  to  rife,  the  whole  at- 
mofphere  is  covered  with  black  clouds,  which  bring  on 
fuch  dreadful  tempefts  of  thunder  and  lightning,  that 
all  the  neighbouring  mountains  tremble,  and  the  city 
too  often  feels  their  dreadful  effefts.  Laftly,  tlie  clouds 
,difcharge  themfelves  in  fuch  impetuous  torrents  of 
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rain,  that  in  a  very  fliort  time  the  ftreets  appear  like  ri- 
vers, and  the  fquares,  tho'  fituated  on  a  flope,  like  lako. 
This  dreadful  fcene  generally  continues  till  near  lun-fet^ 
when  the  weather  clears  up,  and  nature  again  puts  on 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  morning.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  rains  continue  all  the  night,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  laft  three  or  four  days  fuccefljvcly. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  general  courfe  of  the  wea- 
ther has  its  exceptions,  three,  four,  fix,  or  even  eight 
fine  days  fucceeding  each  other ;  tho*  after  raining  fix 
or  eight  days,  in  the  manner  abbve  mentioned,  it  is 
rare  that  any  falls  during  the  two  or  three  fucceeding. 
But  from  the  moft  judicious  obfervations  it  may  be 
concluded  that  thefe  intervals  of  fine  or  foul  weather 
makes  up  only  one  fifth  of  the  days  of  the  year. 

The  diftinftion  of  winter  and  fiimmer,  confifts  in 
a  very  minute  diflference  obfervable  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  interval  between  the  mondi  of 
September  and  thofe  of  April,  May,  or  June,  is  here 
called  the  wint«r  (eaibn  ;  and  the  other  months  com- 
pofe  the  fummer.  In  the  former  ieaibn  the  rain  chief- 
ly prevails,  and  in  the  fecond  the  inhabitants  fre- 
quently enjoy  intervals  of  fine  weather ;  but  whenever 
the  rains  are  difcontinued  for  above  a  fortnight,  the 
inhabitants  are  in  the  utmoft  conftemation,  and  pub- 
lic prayers  are  ofiered  up  for  their  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  they  continue  any  time  without  in- 
termiflion,  the  like  fears  return,  and  the  (Churches  arc 
again  crowded  with  fupplicants  for  obtaining  fine  wea- 
ther. For  along  drought  here  is  produdtive  of  dange- 
rous diftempers;  and  a  continual  rain,  without  any  in- 
tervals of  funfliine,  deftroys  the  fruits  of  the  earth :  thus 
the  inhabitants  are  under  a  continual  anxiety.  Be- 
fides  the  advantages  of  the  rains  for  moderating  the  in- 
tenfe  rays  of  the  fun,  they  are  alio  of  the  greateft  be- 
nefit in  cleanfing  the  ftregts  and  fquares  of  the  city, 
which,  by  the  filthinefs  of  the  common  people,  both 
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men  and  women,  at  all  hours,  are  every  where  full 
of  ordure. 

Earthquakes  cannot  be  accounted  a  lefs  terrible 
circumftance  than  aay  of  the  former,  and  if  not  fb 
frequent  as  in  other  cities  of  thefe  parts,  they  are  far 
from  being  uncommon,  and  often  very  violent.  While 
we  continued  in  this  city  and  its  jurifdiftion  I  parti- 
cularly remember  two,  when  feveral  country-feats  and 
farm-houfes  were  thrown  down,  and  the  greateft 
parts  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  buried  in  their 
ruins. 

It  is  doubtlcfs  to  fome  unknown  quality  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  that  the  city  owes  one  remark- 
able convenience,  which  cannot  fail  of  greatly  recom-* 
mending  it ;  namely,  its  being  totally  free  from  Mof- 
(chitos  or  other  infefts  of  that  kind,  which  almoft  ren- 
der life  a  burthen  in  hot  countries.  They  are  not  evea 
known  to  the  inhabitants  -,  and  even  a  flea  is  feldom  feen 
here  ;  nor  are  the  people  molefted  with  venomous 
reptiles.  I  fhort,  the  only  trpublefome  infe6t  here  is 
the  pique  or  nigua,  whofe  noxious  effefts  have  been 
already  treated  of  at  large. 

Tho'  the  plague  or  peftilence,  in  its  proper  fenle, 
be  not  known  here,  no  inftance  of  its  ravages  hav- 
ing appeared  in  any  part  of  America,  yet  there  are 
fome  diftempers  which  have  many  fymptoms  of  it, 
but  concealed  under  the  names  of  malignant  fpotted 
fevers  and  pleurifies  ;  and  thefe  generally  fweep  away 
fuch  prodigious  numbers,  that,  when  they  prevail,  the 
-city  may  with  propriety  be  faid  to  be  vifited  with  a  pef- 
tilential  contagion.  Another  difeafe  common  here  is 
that  called  mal  del  valle,  or  vicho ;  ^  diftemper  fo  ge- 
neral, that,  at  the  firft  attack  of  any  malady,  they 
make  ufe  of  medicines  adapted  to  the  cure  of  it,  from 
its  ufually  feizing  a  perfon  two  or  three  days  after  a 
fever.  But  M.  de  Jufieu  often  obferved  that  the  reme- 
dies were  generally  adminiftered  to  perfons  not  at  all 
-afFedled  by  the  diltcmper,  whjjch,   ip  his  opinion,  is  a 
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gangrene  in  the  rcftum  ;  a  dlfeafe  very  common  in 
that  climate,  and  confequently  at  the  firft  attack  sdl 
means  fhould  be  ufed  to  prevent  its  jprogrds.  Pcr- 
fons  who  labour  under  a  flux  are  moft  liable  to  that 
malady  -,  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  being 
firmly  perfuaded  that  there  can  be  no  diftemper  that  is 
not  accompanied  with  the  vicho,  the  cure  is  never  de- 
layed. 1  he  operation  muft  be  attended  with  m> 
fmall  pain,  as  a  peflary  compoied  of  gunpowder, 
Guinea-pepper,  and  a  lemon  peeled,  is  infinuated  in- 
to the  anus,  and  changed  two  or  three  times  a  day 
till  the  patient  is  judged  to  be  out  of  danger. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  here  fo  common,  that  fen 
perfons  are  free  from  it,  tho*  its  cffefts  are  much  mon? 
violent  in  fome  than  in  others  ;  and  many  are  afHided 
with  it,  v;ithout  any  of  its  external  fymptoms.  Even 
little  children,  incapable  by  their  age  of  having  con- 
trafted  it  aftively,  have  been  known  to  be  attacked  in 
the  fame  manner  by  it,  as  perfons  who  have  acquired 
it  by  their  debauchery.  Accordingly  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  for  caution  in  concealing  this  diftemper,  its  com- 
monnefs  effacing  the  difgrace  that  in  other  countries 
attend  it.  The  principal  caufe  of  its  prevalence  is,  ne- 
gligence in  the  cure.  For  the  climate  favours  the 
operations  of  the  medicines,  and  the  natural  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  checks  the  malignity  of  the  virus  more 
than  in  other  countries,  And  hence  few  are  falivated  for 
it,  or  will  undergo  the  trouble  of  a  radical  cure.  This 
difeafe  muft  naturally  be  thought  in  fome  meafurc  to 
Ihorten  their  lives  ;  tho*  ft  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
perfons  live  feventy  years,  or  more,  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  entirely  free  from  that  diftemper,  either  here- 
ditary or  contradled  in  their  early  youth. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  north  and  north- 
caft  winds,  which  are  the  coldeft  from  pafling  over  the 
frof  y  delerts,  the  inhabitants  are  afflifted  with  very 
painful  catarrhs  called  pechugueras.  The  air  is  then 
fomething  difagr^able,   the  mornings  beiog  fo  cold 
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as  to  require  warmer  cloathing ;  but  the  fun  ibon  dif- 
perfes  tWs  inconvenience. 

As  the  peftilence,  whofe  ravages  among  the  human 
ipecies  in  Europe  and  other  parts,  are  fo  dreadful,  is 
unknown  both  at  Quito  and  throughout  all  America, 
£0  is  alfo  the  madnefs  in  dogs.  And  tho*  they  have 
Ibme  idea  of  the  peftilence,  and  call  thofe  difeafes  fi*- 
milar  in  their  efFefts,  by  that  name,  they  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  canine  madnefs  ;  and  exprefs  their  af- 
tonifhment  when  an  European  relates  the  melancholy 
c&6bs  of  it.  Thofe  inhabitants,  on  the  other  hand,  arc 
here  fubjeft  to  a  diftemper  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  fmall-pox,  which  few  or  none 
efcape  -,  but  having  once  got  thro'  it,  they  have  nothing 
more  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter.  This  diftem- 
per is  one  of  thofe  called  pefte  ;  and  its  fymptoms  arc 
convulfions  in  every  part  of  the  body,  a  continual  en^- 
deavour  to  bite,  delirium,  vomiting  blood ;  and  thofe 
whofe  conftitutiQns  are  not  capable  of  fupporting  the 
confUds  of  the  diftemper,  perifti.  But  this  is  not  pe*- 
culiar  to  Quito,  being  equally  common  throughout 
all  South  America. 
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Fertility  of  the  territories  of  Quito,  and  the  common 

food  of  its  inhabitants. 

TH  O*  an  account  of  the  fruits  fhould  naturally 
fucceed  that  of  the  climate,  I  determined,  on 
^count  of  their  variety,  and  their  being  different  in 
different  parts,  to  deter  a  circumftantial  defcripti- 
on,  till  I  come  to  treat  more  particularly  of  each 
of  the  jurifdiftions.  So  that  1  fhall  here  only  take  $ 
tranfient  view  of  the  perennial  beauty  and  pleafant- 
nefe  of  the  country  5  which  has  hardly  its  equal  in  any 
part  of  the  known  worid :  the  equability  ot  it$  air  ^Xr 
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cmpts  it  from  any  (enfible  changes,  whereby  the  plantSi 
corn,  and  trees,  are  dripped  of  their  vtrdure  and  or? 
naments,  their  vegetative  powers  checked,  and  them? 
felves  reduced  to  a  torpid  inaftivitjr.  The  ferti- 
lity of  this  country,  if  fully  defcribed^  would  appear  to 
many  incredible,  did  not  the  confideration  of  the  equa- 
lity and  benignity  of  the  climate  infbrce  its  prolnbiT 
lity.  For  both  the  degrees  of  cold  and  heat  ate  here 
fo  happily  determined,  that  the  moifture  continues, 
and  the  earth  feldom  fails  of  being  cheriflied  by  thefer-r 
tilizing  beams  of  the  fun  fome  part  of  every  day ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  country  fliould  en- 
joy a  greater  degree  of  fertility  than  thole,  where  the 
fame  caufes  do  not  concur ;  elpecially  if  we  conGder, 
that  there  is  no  fenfible  difference  throughout  the  year^ 
fo  that  the  fruits  and  beauties  of  the  ieveral  feiibn; 
are  here  feen  at  the  fame  time.  The  curious  Eu- 
ropean obferves,  with  a  pleafing  admiration,  that 
whilft  fome  herbs  of  the  field  are  fading,  others  of  the 
fame  kind  are  fpringlng  up ;  and  whilft  fome  flowets 
are  lofing  their  beauty,  others  ire  blowing  to  continue 
tlie  enamelled  profpeft.  When  the  fruits  of  the  trees 
have  obtained  their  maturity,  and  the  leaves  begin  to 
change  their  colour,  frefh  leaves,  bloilbms,  and  fruits 
are  feen  in  their  proper  gradations  in  fize  and  ripenef^ 
on  the  fame  tree. 

The  fame  incefTant  fertility  is  confpicuous  in  the 
corn,  both  reaping  and  fowing  being  carried  on  at  the 
fame  tirqe.  I'hat  cqm  which  had  been  recently  fown  is 
coming  up  -,  that  which  has  been  longer  Ibwn  is  in  iCs 
blade,  and  the  more  advanced  begins  to  blp^m.  So 
that  the  dechvities  of  the  neighbouring  hills  exhibit  all 
the  beauties  of  the  four  feafons  at  one  fingle  view. 

Tho'  all  this  is  generally  feen,  yet  there  is  a  fettled 
time  for  the  grand  harveft.  But  fometimes  the  moft 
favourable  feafon  for  fowing  in  one  place,  is  a 
month  or  two  after  triat  of  another,  tho*  their  diftance 
fi  not  naore  than  three  or  four  leagues  s  and  the  time 

for 
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for  another  at  the  fame  diftance  not  then  arrived. 
Thus,  in  diflferent  fpots,  fbmetimes  in  one  and  the 
fame,  fowing  and  reding  are  performed  throughout 
the  whole  year,  the  forwardnefe  or  retardment  natu- 
irally  arifing  from  the  different  fituations,  as  moun^ 
tains,  rifing  grounds,  plains,  valleys  and  breaches ; 
and  the  temperature  being  different  in  each  of  thefe, 
the  times  for  performing  the  feveral  operations  of  huf- 
bandry  muft  alfo  differ.  Nor  is  this  ^ny  contradidHon 
to  what  I  have  before  advanced,  as  will  be  feen  in  the 
following  account  of  the  jurifdidion. 

This  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  foil  is  naturally 
produftive  of  a  great  plenty  of  fruits  and  corn  of  every 
idnd,  and  alfo  of  their  goodnefs,  as  is  evident  from 
tht  delicacy  of  the  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork  and  poul- 
try of  Quito.  Here  is  alfo  wheat  bread  in  lufficient 
plenty;  but  the  fault  is,  that  the  Indian  women^ 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  it,  are  ignorant  of  the 
beft  methods  both  of  kneading  and  baking  it ;  for  the 
wheat  of  itfelf  is  excellent,  and  the  bread  baked  in 
private  houfes  equal  to  any  in  the  known  world.  The 
beef,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Europe,  is  fold 
in  the  markets  by  tKe  quarter  of  the  hundred  for  four 
rials  of  that  country  money,  and  the  buyer  has  the 
liberty  of  chufing  what  part  he  pleafcs.  Mutton  is 
fold  either  by  the  half  or  quarter  of  a  Iheep;  and  when 
fat,  and  in  its  prime,  the  whole  carcafe  is  worth  about 
five  or  fix  rials.  Other  fpecies  of  provifions  are  fold 
by  the  lump,  without  weight  or  meafure,  and  the 
price  regulated  by  cuftom. 

The  only  commodity  of  which  there  is  here  any 
fcarcity  is  pulfe ;  but  this  deficiency  is  fiipplied  by 
roots,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  camates,  aruca- 
chas,  yucas,  ocas,  and  papas;  the  three  former  are 
the  natives  of  hot  countries,  and  cultivated  in  the  plan- 
tations of  fugar  canes,  and  fuch  fpots  are  called  val- 
Jes,  or  yungas,  tho*  thefe  names  have  different  fenfes, 
jhe  former  figniiying  plains  in  a  bottom,  and  the  lat- 
ter 
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thoie  on  the  fides  of  the  Cordillera  ;  but  both  in  a 
hotter  expofure.  In  thefe  are  produced  the  plantaneSi 
guincos,  Guinea-pepper,  chirimogas,  aguacates,  cra- 
nadillas,  pinas,  guayabas,  and  others  natural  to  uich 
climates  as  I  have  already  oblerved  in  other  countries. 
The  colder  parts  produce  pears,  peaches,  ne£bines» 
quaitambos,  aurimelos,  apricots,  melons,  and  water- 
melons i  the  laft  have  a  particular  feafon,  but  the 
others  abound  equally  throughout  the  whole  year* 
The  parts  which  cannot  be  denominated  either  hoc 
or  cold,  produce  frutillas,  or  Peru  ftrawbeniet, 
and  apples.  The  fucculent  fruits  which  require  ai 
warm  climate  are  here  alio  in  great  plenty  through* 
out  the  whole  year,  as  China  and  Seville  oranges,  d-* 
trons,  lemons,  and  limes,  cidras  and  toronjas.  Thefe 
trees  are  full  of  bloflbms  and  fruit  all  the  year  rounds 
equally  with  thofe  which  are  natives  of  this  climate. 
Thefe  fruits  abundantly  fupply  the  tables  of  the  inha- 
bitants, where  they  are  always  the  firft  fcrved  up,  and 
the  laft  taken  away.  Belides  the  beautiful  contraft 
they  form  with  the  other  difhes,  they  are  alio  ulcd  fbr 
increafing  the  pleafure  of  the  palate,  it  being  a  cufbom 
among  the  people  of  rank  here,  to  eat  them  alternate^ 
ly  with  their  other  food,  of  which  there  is  always  a 
great  variety. 

The  chirimoyas,  aguacates,  guabas,  granadilhs» 
^nd  Peruvian  ftrawberries,  being  fruits  or  which,  at 
well  as  of  the  ocos  and  papas,  I  have  not  yet  given  any 
defcription,  I  fhall  here  give  the  reader  a  brief  account 
of  them.  The  chirimoya  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
the  nioft  delicious  of  any  known  fruit  either  of  India 
or  Europe.  Its  dimenfions  arc  various,  bemg  fixun 
one  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  figure  is  imper- 
feftly  round,  being  flatted  towards  the  ftalk;  where  it 
forms  a  kind  of  navel ;  but  all  the  other  parf  nearly 
circular.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  fofi:  fhell,  but  adU 
hering  fo  clofely  to  the  pulp,  as  not  to  be  feparated 
without  a  knife.  The  outward  coat,  during  its  growth, 

is 
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is  of  a  dark  green,  but  on  attaining  its  full  maturity, 
becomes  fomewhat  lighter.  This  coat  is  variegated 
with  prominent  veins,  forming  a  kind  of  net-work  all 
over  it.  The  pulp  is  white,  intermixed  with  feveral  al- 
mod  imperceptable  fibres,  concentring  in  the  core,  which 
extends  from  the  hollow  of  the  excrefcence  to  the  »op- 
pofite  fide.  As  they  have  their  origin  near  the  for- 
mer, fo  in  that  part  they  are  larger  and  more  diftindb. 
The  flefh  contains  a  large  quantity  of  juice  refembling 
honey,  and  its  tafte,  fweet  mixed  with  a  gentle  acid,  but 
of  a  moft  exquifite  flavour.  The  fedds  are  formed  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  flefh,  and  are  about  feven  lines  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  They  are  alfo 
fomewhat  flat,  and  fituated  longitudinally. 

The  tree  is  high  and  tufted,  the  ftem  large  and 
round,  but  with  fome  inequalities  j  full  of  elliptic 
leaves,  terminating  in  a  point.  The  length  is  about 
three  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  two  or  two 
and  a  half.  But  what  is  very  remarkable  in  this  tree 
is,  that  it  every  year  Iheds,  and  renews  its  leaves.  The 
bloflfcm,  in  which  is  the  embryo  of  the  fruit,  differs 
very  little  from  the  leaves  in  colour,  which  is  a  dark- 
ifh  green.  But  when  arrived  to  its  full  maturity  is  of 
a  yellowifh  green,  tt  refembles  i  caper  in  figure,  but 
fomething  larger,  and  compofed  of  four  petals.  It 
is  far  from  being  beautiful ;  but  this  deficiency  is 
abundantly  fupplied  by  its  incomparable  fragrancy. 
This  tree  is  obferved  to  be  Very  parfimonious  in  its 
bloflJ)ms,  producing  only  fuch  as  would  ripen  into 
fruits,  did  not  the  extravagant  paflion  of  the  ladies  for 
the  excellence  of  the  odour,  induce  them  to  purchafe 
the  bloflbms  at  any  rate. 

The  aguacate,  which  in  Lima  and' other  parts  of 
Peru  is  known  by  the  ancient  Indian  name  Plata,  may 
alfo  be  clafled  among  the  choiceft  fruits  of  this  coun- 
try. Its  figure  in  fome  meafure  refembles  the  cala- 
baflies  of  which  fnufi^- boxes  are  made,  that  is,  the 
Jowcr  part  is  round,  and  tapers  away  gradually  to- 
wards 
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wards  the  flalk  ;  from  whence  to  its  bale,  the  length 
is  ufurJly  between  three  and  five  inches.  It  is  cover- 
ed with  a  very  thin  glofly  and  fmooth  fliell,  which^ 
when  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  ripe,  is  detached  from  the 
piilp.  The  colour,  both  during  its  growth,  and  when 
arrived  at  perfeftion  is  green,  but  turns  fomething  paler 
as  it  ripens  ;  the  pulp  is  folid,  but  yields  to  the  prdluie 
of  the  finger  •,  the  colour  white,  tinged  with  green,  and 
tlie  tafte  fo  infipid  as  to  require  fait  to  give  it  an  agree* 
ablc  reli(h.  It  is  fomewhat  fibrous,  but  fome  more  fo 
than  otlicrs.  The  ftone  of  this  fruit  is  two  inches 
longy  one  and  a  half  in  thicknefs,  and  terminates  in 
2  point.  The  tafte  is  four.  It  may  be  opened  with 
a  knife,  and  confifts  of  two  lobes,  between  which  may 
be  diibnctly  perceived  the  germ  of  the  tree.  Within 
the  Ihell  is  a  very  thin  tegument  which  feparates  it 
from  the  pulp,  tho'  fometimes  the  tegument  adheres 
to  the  pulp,  and  at  others  to  the  Ihell.  The  tree  is 
lofty  and  full  of  branches  ;  the  leaf  both  in  dimenfi- 
cns  and  figure  fomething  different  from  that  of  the 
chirimoyo. 

In  the  province  of  Quito  they  give  the  name  of 
guabas  to  a  fruit,  which,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Peru, 
is  called  by  its  Indian  name  pacaes.  It  confifts  of  a 
pod  like  that  of  the  algarobo,  a  little  flat  on  both 
fides.  Its  ufual  length  is  about  a  foot,  tho*  there  are 
different  fizes,  fome  larger  and  others  finaller,  accord- 
ing to  the  country  where  they  grow.  Its  outward  eo^ 
lour  is  3  dark  green,  and  covered  with  a  down, 
which  feels  fmooth  when  ftroaked  downwards,  and 
rough  when  the  hand  is  moved  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, as  in  velvet.  The  pod,  opened  longitudinally, 
is  found  divided  into  ieveral  cells,  each  containing  a 
certain  fpungy  medulla,  very  light,  and  equal  to  cot- 
ton in  whitenefs.  In  this  are  inclofed  fome  black  feeds 
of  a  very  difproportionate  fize,  the  medulla,  whofe 
juice  is  fweet  and.  cooling,  not  being  above  a  line  an4 
a  half  in  thickne^  round  each  feed. 
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The  granadilla  refembles  a  hen's  egg  in  ftiape,  but 
larger.  The  outfide  of  the  ftiell  is  fmoath  and  glof- 
ly,  and  of  a  faint  carnation  colour,  and  the  infide  white 
and  foft.  1 1  is  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  thicknels^ 
and  pretty  hard.  This  fhell  contains  a  vifcous  and  li- 
quid fubftanc^,  foil  of  very  fmall  and  delicate  grains 
iefs  hard  than  thofe  of  the  pomegranate.  This  medul- 
lary fubftance  is  fcparated  from  the  Ihell,  by  an  ex- 
treme fine  and  tranfparent  membrane.  The  tafte  of 
this  fruit  is  of  a  delightfol  fweetnefsj  blended  with 
acidity,  very  cordial  and  refrefliing,  and  fo  wholfomc 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  indulging  one's  appetite. 
The  two  former  are  alfo  of  the  fame  innocent  quality. 
The  granadilla  is  not  the  produce  of  a  tree,  but  of  a 
plant,  the  bloflbm  of  which  refembles  the  paflion  flow- 
er, and  of  a  mofl:  delicate  fragrance.  But  we  muft 
here  obferve  a  remarkable  fingularity  in  the  fi*uits  of 
this  country,  namely,  that  they  do  not  ripen  on  the 
trees,  like  thofe  of  Europe,  but  muft  fee  gathered  and 
kept  fome  time  ;  for  if  fuflfered  to  hang  on  die  trees 
they  would  decay. 

The  laft  of  the  fruits  I  Ihail  mention  is  the  frutilla^ 
or  Peru  ftrawberry,  very  different  from  that  of  Eu- 
rope in  fize  ;  for  tho*  generally  not  above  an  inch  in 
^ength,  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  thejr 
are  much  larger  in  other  parts  of  Peru.  Their  tafte, 
tho*  juicy  and  not  unpalatable,  is  not  equal  to  thofe 
of  Europe.  The  whole  diiFerence  between  the  plant 
and  that  known  in  Spain  confifts  in  its  leaves  being 
fomewhat  largen 

The  papas  are  natives  of  a  cold  climate,  and  being 
common  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  where  thejy  are 
known  by  the  name  of  potatoes,  all  I  fhall  fay  of  them 
is,  that  they  area  favourite  food  with  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  countries,  who  eat  them  inftead  of  br^d,  not 
is  there  ^  made  difli  or  ragout  in  which  they  are  not 
an  ingredient.  The  Creoles  prefer  them  to  any  kind 
<rfmeatj  or  even  fci#i«  ^  A  particular  dilh  is  made  g£ 

them. 
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them)  and  ferved  up  at  the  bcfl  tables,  called  la- 
cro ;  and  is  always  the  laft,  that  water  may  be  drank 
after  it,  which  they  look  upon  as  otherwife  unwhol* 
fome.  This  root  is  the  chief  food  of  the  lower  clais  i 
and  they  find  it  fo  nutritive  and  flrengthening,  that 
they  are  not  defirous  of  more  foiid  food,. 

l^HE  oca  is  a  root  about  two  or  threo  inches  in 
length  >  and  about  half  an  inch,  or  fomething  nxm 
in  thicknefs,  tho'  not  every  where  equal,  having  a 
kind  of  knots  where  they  twifl:  and  wreath  themfelveSi 
This  root  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  and  tranfparent 
ikin,  whofe  colour  is  in  fome  yellow,  in  (bme  red^ 
and  others  orange.  It  is  eaten  either  boiled  or  roafted, 
and  has  nearly  the  fame  tafle  as  a  cheftnut ;  with  this 
difference,  however,  common  to  all  the  fruits  of  A- 
merica,  that  the  fwcetnefs  predominates*  It  is  both 
pickled  and  preferved,  the  latter  being  what  the  Ame- 
ricans are  very  fond  of.  This  root  is  alfo  an  ingrecU- 
ent  in  many  made  difhes.  The  plant  is  imall  like  the 
camote,  yucas,  and  others  already  defcribed. 

With  regard  to  the  corn  of  this  country,  there  is 
no  tieceflfity  for  enumerating  the  fpecies»  they  bdng 
the  fame  with  thofe  known  in  Spain.  The  miuze  and 
barley  are  ufed  by  the  poor  people,  and  particularly 
by  the  Indians  in  making  bread.  They  have  fe- 
veral  methods  of  preparing  the  maize;  one  is  by  perch* 
ing,  which  they  call  camea.  They  alio  make  from 
this  grain  a  drink  called  chica,  ufed  by  the  Indians  in 
the  times  of  the  Yncas,  and  ftill  very  common.  The 
method  of  making  it  is  this :  they  fteep  the  maize 
in  water  till  it  begins  to  fprout,  when  they  fpread  it 
in  the  fun,  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried ;  after  which 
they  road  and  grind  it,  and  of  the  fk>ur  they  make  a 
decoi^ion  of  what  ftrength  they  pleafe.  It  is  then 
put  into  jars  or  calks,  with  a  proportional  quantity  of 
water.  On  the  fecond  or  third  day  it  begins  to  ferr 
ment,  and  when  the  fermentation  is  completed,  which 
IS  in  two  or  three  days  more,  tliey  efieem  it  fit  for 

drinking. 
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drinking*  It  is  reckoned  very  cooling  ;  and  that  it  is 
inebriating,  is  fufEciently  evident  from  the  Indians  ; 
thofe  people  have  indeed  {o  little  government  of  them- 
felves,  that  they  never  give  over  till  they  have  empti- 
ed the  calk.  Its  tafte  is  not  unlike  cider  ;  but  feems 
in  fome  meafure  to  require  the  difpatch  of  the  Indi- 
ans, turning  four  in  feven  or  eight  days  after  the  fer- 
mentation is  completed.  Befides  its  fuppofed  quality 
of  being  cooling,  it  is,  among  other  medical  proper- 
ties, confefledly  diuretic  ;  and  to  the  ufe  of  this  li- 
quor the  Indians  are  fuppofed  to  be  indebted  for  their 
being  ftrangers  to  the  ftranguryor  gravel.  It  is  alfo 
not  furprizing  that  thofe  people  who  drink  it,  without 
any  other  food  than  cancha,  mote,  and  muchea,  are» 
with  the  help  of  this  liquor,  healthy,  ftrong,  and  ro- 
buft. 

Maize  boiled  till  the  grains  begin  to  fplit,  when  it 
is  called  mote,  ferves  for  food  to  the  Indians  ;  the 
poor  people  and  fervants  in  families,  who  being  habi- 
tuated to  it,  prefer  it  to  bread. 

Maize  before  it  is  ripe,  called  chogllos,  is  fold  in 
the  ear,  and  among  the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  cf-' 
teemed  a  great  dainty. 

Besides  the  grains  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe 
in  Spain,  this  country  has  one  peculiar  to  itfelf  -,  ancj 
very  well  deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  mod  pala- 
table foods  ;  but  fldll  more  valuable  for  its  being  one 
of  the  beft  prefervatives  againft  all  kinds  of  abfcefles 
and,  impofthumes.  This  ufefiil  fpecies  of  grain  is  here 
called  quinoa,  rdembles  a  lentile  in  fhape,  but  much 
lefs,  and  very  white^.  When  boiled  it  opans,  and  out 
of  it  comes  a  Ipiral  fibre,  which  appears  like  a  finall 
worm,  but  whiter  than  the  hufk  of  the  grain.  It  is? 
an  annual  plant,  being  fowed  and  reapedvevery  year; 
The  ftem  is  about  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a  large  pointed  leaf,  fomething  like  that  of  the 
Jiialloro  i  the  flower  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  five  or  fix  in- 
ches in  length,  and  in  it  are  contained  the  grains  or 

feed. 
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iced.  The  quinoa  is  eaten  boiled  like. rice,  and  hast 
very  pleafant  tafte ;  and  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled,  is  often  ufed  as  an  apozem.  The  quinoa  is  often 
ufed  in  external  applications,  in  order  to  which  it  is 
ground  and  boiled  to  a  proper  confiftence ;  after  which 
it  is  applied  to  the  part  afieded,  from  which  it  fooo 
cxtraAs  all  corrupt  humours  occafioned  hy  a  contu- 
lion. 

Besides  domeftic  animals,  here  are  great  numben 
of  rabbits  caught  on  the  deferts.  The  partridges  are 
not  very  plenty,  and  rather  refemble  a  quail  than  thofe 
of  Europe.  Turtle  doves  abound  here,  greatly  ow- 
ing to  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in  not  endea* 
vouring  to  take  them. 

But  one  of  the  principal  foods  ufed  by  the  inhz* 
bitants  is  cheefe,  of  which  it  is  computed  that  the 
quantity  annually  confumed  amounts  to  between  70 
and  80  thoufand  dollars  of  that  country  money.  It 
is  uled  in  various  manners,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient 
in  many  diflies.  The  neighbourhood  of  Quito  alfo 
affords  excellent  butter,  and  of  which  there  is  a  great 
confumption,  but  falls  far  fhort  of  that  of  cheefe. 

The  fondnefs  of  thefe  people  for  fweetmeats  ex- 
ceeds every  thing  I  have  ever  mentioned  of  other  coun* 
tries  ;  and  this  neceffarily  occafions  a  great  coniuitip* 
tion  of  fugar  and  honey.  One  method  of  indulging 
this  appetite  is  to  fqueeze  the  juice  out  of  the  fugar 
canes,  let  it  fettle,  and  curdle  it,  out  of  which  they 
make  fmall  cakes,  which  they  call  rafpaduras.  This 
is  {o  highly  valued  by  the  lower  clafs,  that  with  a  flicc 
of  it,  and  another  of  bread  and  cheefe^  they  make  as 
hearty  a  meal  as  the  rich  with  all  their  variety  of 
difhes.  Thus  it  appears,  that  if  there  be  Ibihe  difie- 
rence  between  the  foods  ufed  here  and  thofe  of  Spain, 
the  difference  in  their  preparing  them  is  ftill  greater^ 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  province  of  Quito. 

FR  O  M  the  two  pt^ceding  chapters,  a  fufficienc 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  produdis  and  ma- 
liufaclures  in  the  province  of  Quito,  which  arc  the  four- 
ees  of  its  commerce. ,  The  perfons  who  are  the  chief 
condudlors  of  this  commerce,  are  the  Europeans  or 
Chapi tones  ;  fome  fettled  here,  and  others  coming  oc- 
cafionally.  The  latter  purchafe  the  country  goods, 
and  fell  thofe  o(  Europe.  The  manufactures  of  this 
province,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  are  only  cottons, 
fome  white  called  tucuyos,  and  others  ftripped  bays 
and  cloths,  which  meet  with  a  good  market  at  Lima 
for  fupplying  all  the  in>^ard  provinces  of  Peru.  The 
returns  are  made  partly  in  filver,  partly  in  gold  and 
£lver  thread  fringes  made  in  that  city,  wine,  brandy, 
oil,  copper,  tin,  lead  and  quickfilver.  The  matters 
of  the  manufactures,  either  fell  their  goods  to  the  tra- 
ders, or  employ  them  as  their  faftors  to  difpofe  of 
them. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  at  Carthagena,  thefe 
traders  refort  thither  either  by  the  way  of  Popayan  or 
that  of  Santa  Fe,  to  purchafe  European  goods,  which, 
at  their  return,  they  confign  to  their  correfpondents  aU 
over  the  province. 

The  produds  of  the  earth  are  chiefly  conflimect 
within  the  province,  except  the  wheat  produced  in  the 
jurifdidlions  of  Riobamba  and  Chimbo,  part  of  which 
are  fent  to  Guayaquil.  But  this  is  a  trade  carried  on 
only  by  Miftizos  and  poor  people.  It  would  indeed 
admit  of  great  improvements  were  not  the  freights  fo 
exceffively  high,  which  raife  the  price  fo  enormoufly, 
that  the  trouble  and  expence  of  carrying  them  from 
Guayaquil  to  other  countries,  where  there  is  a  fear- 
city  of  them,  renders  it  impoflible  to  get  a  living 
profit. 
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Goods  fabricated  in  the  public  manufafhires,  or 
wove  by  private  Indians,  are,  together  with  Ibmc 
kinds  ofprovifions,  tho*  in  fmall  quantities,  fcnt  to  the 
jurifdiftion  of  Barbacoas  -,  and  this  is  the  commerce  in 
which  the  Chapitones  make  the  firft  cflay  of  their  abi- 
hties  for  d^de.  Thefe  provifions  are  exchanged  for 
gold,  found  in  that  country,  and  which  is  afterwards 
lent  to  Lima,  where  it  bears  a  greater  price.  Their  ftufis 
alfo  find  a  vent  in  the  governments  of  Popayan  and 
Santa  Fe  -,  and  this  commerce  is  perpetually  carried  on  ^ 
but  the  only  return  in  the  Tiempo  Muerto,  or  aUence 
of  the  galleons,  is  gold,  which,  like  that  from  Bar- 
bacoas,  is  fent  to  Lima. 

The  coaft  of  New  Spain  fupplies  this  province  with 
indigo,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  confumption 
at  the  manufactories,  blue  being  univerfally  the  co- 
lour which  this  people  afFeft  in  their  apparel.  They 
alfo  import  by  the  way  of  Guayaquil,  iron  and  fteel 
both  from  Europ«  and  the  coaft  of  Guatemala  ;  and 
tho'  it  fetches  fo  high  a  price,  that  a  quintal  of  iron 
fells  for  above  a  hundred  dollars,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fteel  for  a  hundred  and  fifty,  there  is  a  conti- 
nual demand  in  order  to  fupply  the  peafants  with  the 
neceflary  inftniments  of  agriculture! 

The  inland  or  reciprocal  commerce,  confifts  in  the 
confumption  of  the  produfts  of  one  jurifdiftion  in  ano- 
ther ;  and  is  a  conftant  incentive  to  induftry  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages,  and  the  lower  clafs.  Thofe 
of  the  province  of  Chimbo  purchafe  home-made  tucuy- 
os  and  bags  in  thofe  of  Riobamba  and  Quito,  in  order 
to  vend  them  at  Guayaquil,  bringing  thence  in  return, 
fait,  fifli,  and  cotton  -,  the  latter  of  which  being  wove 
in  the  looms  of  Quito,  is  again  fent  to  Guayaquil  in 
ftuffs.  The  jurifdiftions  of  Riobamba,  Alaufi  and 
Cuenca,  by  means  of  the  ware-houfes  at  Yaguache, 
and  Noranjal,  carrj  on  a  confiderable  trade  with 
.Guayaquil, 

This 
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This  trade  in  the  manufaftures  of  the  country, 
which  confift  only  of  three  forts,  cloth,  bags,  and 
linen,  is  attended  with  confiderable  profit  to  the  tra- 
ders, and  advantage  to  the  country,  as  all  the  poor 
people,  who  are  remarkably  numerous,  and  perfons 
of  fubftance  except  thofe  of  the  capital,  wear  the  goods 
manufaftured  in  the  country  -,  thofe  of  Europe  being 
lb  prodigioufly  dear,  that  only  Spaniards  of  large  for- 
tune, and  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftinftion,  can  afford 
to  purchafe  them.  The  quantity  of  cloth  and  fluffs 
wove  in  this  coiUftty, '  and  all  by  Indians,  either  in  the 
public  manufaftures  or  their  own  houfes,  appear  from 
hence  to  be  prodigioufly  great :  and  to  this,  in  a  great 
meafure,  is  owing  the  happy  ftate  of  this  province : 
the  maflers  and  traders  foon  railing  fortunes,  and  the 
fervants  and  dependants  contented  with  the  fruits  of 
their  induftry. 
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CHAP,    L 

Extent  of  the  province  ^/' Quito,  and  the  jurifMSli^ 

on  of  its  audience. 

IN  the  five  preceding  books  we  havg  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjefts  would  permit^ 
to  follow  the  order  which  the  feries  of  our  voyage 
required;  and  we  flatter  ourfelves  it  will  appear,  that 
tho'  our  principal  attention  was  direfted  to  the  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations,  we  have  not  omitted  any  intereft- 
ing  particular,  relating  to  the  towns  and  provinces 
through  which  we  pafled.  We  were  always  perfuad^ 
cd,  that  if  the  former  tended  to  the  improvement  of 
fcience,  and  agreeable  to  thofe  who  profcfs  it ;  the 
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Utter  might  prove  ufefiil  to  hiftorians,  and  be  accep- 
table to  thofe,  who  apply  themfclves  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  conftitution,  ftate,  cuftoms,  and  genius  of  nati- 
ons. We  clofed  the  fifth  book  with  an  account  of  the 
city  of  Quito  ;  and  this  we  fhall  employ  in  treating  of 
the  province ;  which  being  equally  an  objeft  of  curio- 
fity,  we  are  enabled  to  gratify  the  reader  in  the  moft  fa- 
tisfaftory  manner  •,  having  in  the  courfc  of  our  obfer- 
vations  not  only  furveyed  its  whole  extent,  but,  by  our 
long  (lay,  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  many  perfons 
of  undoubted  judgment  and  veracity,  on  whom  iw 
could  rely  for  fome  particulars,  which  we  could  not 
have  known  from  ocular  infpeftion.  So  that  we  have 
fufficient  reafon  for  warranting  the  trudi  of  the  contents 
of  this  hiftory. 
'  The  large  province  of  Quito,  at  the  time  when 
the  Spaniards  firft  fettled  in  it,  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Peru,  and  continued  fo  till  the  year  1718, 
when  a  new  vice-royalty  being  erefted  at  Santa  Fe  dc 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
it  w^s  difoiembered  from  Peru,  and  annexed  to  Gra- 
nada. At  the  fame  time  the  audience  of  Quito 
was  fu|)prefled,  together  with  that  of  Panama,  in  the 
kingdom  of  I'erra  Firma  ;  tho'  the  latter  continued 
dependant  on  the  vice-roys  of  Lima.  The  intendoa 
In  this  frugal  fcheme  was,  that  the  falaries  of  the  great 
number  of  officers  in  both,  which  ceafed  on  this  aboli- 
tion, Ihould  be  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  new  vice- 
royalty,  in  older  to  prevent  any  addidonal  burden  on 
the  royal  revenue  -,  a  confequence  otherwife  unavoida- 
ble. But  experience  has  fhewn  the  impropriety  and 
infufficiency  of  this  meafure  ;  and  that  the  tribunals 
aboliflied  were  of  indifpenfible  neccffity  in  their  relpec- 
tive  cities  •,  an  infupportable  detriment  relulting  to  the 
i  nhabi  tants  from  the  vaft  diftance  of  the  audiences  affign- 
cc!  them ;  which  were  Lima,  for  the  kindom  of  Terra 
yirma,  and  thole  of  die  province  of  Quito  were  to  ap- 
ply 
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ply  for  juftice  to  the  audience  of  Santa  Fe.  And  as^ 
the  amofint  of  all  the  falaries  fupprefled,  befides 
the  prejudicing  many  families,  was  not  fufEcient 
to  fupport  the  dignity  of  a  vice-roy,  new  ideas  fuc- 
ceeded  ^  and  rather  than  keep  it  up  at  the  expence  of 
the  royal  revenue,  the  vice-royalty  was  fupprefled, 
and  things  placed  again  on  their  ancient  footing  in  the 
year  1722  :  the  officers  were  reflored  to  their  former 
pofts  which  they  had  fo  worthily  filled,  and  the  au- 
diences have  continued  the  fame  as  before.  But  the 
motives  for  ereding  a  new  vice-royalty  at  Santa  Fe, 
being  confefledly  of  the  greateft  importance,  its  refti- 
tution  was  again  brought  on  the  carpet ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  fupporting  it,  without  detriment  either  to 
the  public,  or  the  audiences,  the  fuppreffion  of  which 
had  been  fo  detrimental  to  the  inhabitants,  being  over- 
come, the  dignity  of  vice-royalty  was  again  erected 
in  the  year  1739,  Don  Sebaftian  de  Eflaba,  lieutenant 
general,  being  appointed  the  firft  vice-roy,  and  arriv- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 740  to  take  poflef- 
lion  of  his  government ;  which  included  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  and  the  province  of  Quito, 
This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tnat  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  includes  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Papayan  -,  on  the  fouth  it  is  limited  by  the 
governments  of  Piura  and  Chachapoyas  ;  eaftward  it 
extends  over^the  whole  government  of  Maynas,  and  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  to  the  meridian  of  demarcation, 
or  that  which  divides  the  dominions  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Its  weftern  boundary  is  the  fea  from  the  coaft 
of  Machala  in  the  gulph  of  Puna,  to  the  coaft  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Atacames  and  the  jurifdiftion  of  Barba- 
coas  in  the  bay  of  Gorgona.  Its  greateft  breadth  from 
north  tQ  fouth  is  about  200  leagues,  and  its  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  the  whole  extent  from  Cape  cje  San- 
ta Elena,  in  the  fouth-fea,  t6  the  meridian  above- 
mentioned  j  which  by  the  moft  accurate  (jomputation, 
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is  600  leagues.  But  a  very  great  part  of  thefe  vaft  do- 
minions, are,  it  muft  be  owned,  either  inhabited  by 
nations  of  favage  Indians,  or  have  not  hitherto  been 
fuificiently  peopled  by  the  Spaniards,  if,  indeed,  they 
have  been  thoroughly  known.  All  the  parts  that  can 
properly  be  faid  to  be  peopled,  and  aftually  fubjeft  to 
the  Spanifh  government,  are  thofe  intercepted  by  the 
two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  which,  in  comparifon  to 
the  extent  of  the  country,  may  be  termed  a  ftreet  or 
lane,  extending  from  the  jurildiftion  of  the  town  of 
St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  to  that  of  Loga  ;  the  country 
frpm  hence  to  the  govermcnt  of  Popayan,  and  alio 
that  comprehended  between  the  weftem  Cordillera  and 
the  fea.  With  this  limitation  the  extert  of  the  ju- 
rifdicflions  from  eaft  to  weft  will  be  fifteen  leagues  or 
fom.ething  more,  being  the  diftance  intercepted  be- 
tween the  two  Cordilleras,  but  to  this  muil  be  add- 
ed the  countries  comprehe r.ded  in  the  governments  of 
Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  which  borders  on  the  jurifdiftion 
of  Loja,  and  the  extremity  of  the  whole  province,  and 
fitua^^^i  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  eaftern  Cordillera  ;  and, 
to  ttUt  northward,  the  government  of  Quixos,  and 
that  of  Maynas,  to  the  eaft  ward  of  it ;  but  feparated 
by  large  tracSts  of  land  inhabited  by  wild  Indians  :  and 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  province  from  that  of  Papay- 
an  ;  tho*  the  latter  is  properly  a  diflinft  province  from 
that  of  Qjiito.  Thus  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  interval 
between  the  two  Cordilleras,  lies  the  lately  ere6ted  go- 
vernment of  Atacames,  and  the  jurifdiftion  of  Guay* 
aquil  :  on  the  eaft  fide,  the  three  goverments  above-^ 
mentioned ;  and  on  the  north,  that  of  Papayan. 

This  province,  exclufive  of  thefe  five  governments, 
confifts  of  nine  jurifdiftions,  which  in  that  country 
are  called  provinces,  that  of  Quito  being  fubdivided 
into  as  many  others  as  there  are  governments  and  ju- 
rifdidtions  ;  which  it  is  neceflary  for  the  reader  to  ob- 
ftrve,  in  order  to  avoid  any  perplexity  or  miftake, 
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when  a  jurifdiftion  happens  to  be  called  a  province  ; 
the'  I  Ihall  be  careful  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  poflible. 
The  jurifdiftions  in  the  province  of  Quito,  beginning 
with  the  moft  northern,  are  the  following. 

I.  The  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra, 

II.  The  village  of  Otabalo. 

III.  The  city  of  Quito, 

IV.  The  aiTiento  of  Latacunga. 

V.  The  town  of  Riobamba. 

VI.  The  affiento  of  Chimbo,  or  Guaranda. 

VII.  The  city  of  Guayaquil, 
VIIL  The  city  of  Cuenca. 
IX.  The  city  of  Lqja. 

Of  thefe  nine  jurifditftions  I  fhall  give  a  fuccinft  ac- 
count in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  governments. 

I.  The  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  jurifdidion  of  that  name,  which  alfb  con- 
tains eight  principal  villages  or  parifhes,  the  names  of 
which  are, 

I.  Mira.  V.  Salinas. 

II.  Pimanpiro,  VI.  Tumbabira 

III.  Caranguc.  VII.   Quilca. 

IV.  San  Antonio  de  Carangue.        VZII.  Caguafqui. 

This  jurifdiftion  formerly  included  that  of  Otaba- 
lo ;  but,  on  account  of  its  too  enormous  extent,  it 
was  prudently  divided  into  two. 

The  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  ilands  on  the 
extremity  of  a  very  large  plain  or  meadow,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  eaftward 
of  it,  and  betwixt  two  rivers,  which  keep  this  whole 
plain  in  a  perpetual  verdure.  The  foil  is  foft  and 
moift,    which  not  only  renders  the   houfes   damp, 

but   alfo  cayfe$  the  foundations  of  the  buildings 
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often  to  fink.  It  is  of  a  middling  bignefs,  with  ftrait, 
broad  jlreets,  and  the  greatefl  part  of  the  houfes  of 
ftone,  or  unburnt  bricks,  and  all  tiled.  The  town 
is  furrounded  by  fuburbs  inhabited  by  the  Indians, 
whofe  cottages  make  the  fame  appearance  as  in  all 
other  mean  places  ;  but  the  houfes  in  the  town  arc 
neat  and  uniform,  tho*  they  are  but  low,  having 
only  a  ground  floor,  except  thofe  in  the  fquare, 
which  have  one  ftory.  The  parifh  church,  is  a  largp 
and  elegant  ftru6hire,  and  of  the  fame  materials  as 
the  houfes.  It  is  alfo  well  ornamented.  This  town 
has  convents  of  francifcans,  dpminicans,  the  fathers 
of  mercy,  a  college  of  jefuits,  and  a  nunnery  of  the 
order  of  the  conception.  Its  inhabitants  of  all  ages, 
fefts,  and  clafles,  are  computed  at  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
fand  fouls. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  jurifdiftion,  is  the  lake 
of  Yagarchoca,  famous  for  being  the  lepulchre  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Otabalo,  on  its  being  taken  by  Hu- 
ayna-Capac,  the  twelfth  Ynca,  who,  inftead  of  fhcw- 
ing  clemency  to  their  magnanimity,  being  irritated  m 
the  noble  refiftance  they  made  againft  his  army,  or- 
dered them  all  to  be  beheaded,  both  thofe  who  had 
quietly  furrendered,  as  well  as  thofe  taken  in  arms, 
and  their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake  ;  and  fiom 
the  water  of  the  lake  being  tinged  of  a  bloody  hue,  it 
acquired  its  prefent  name,  which  fignifies  a  lake  of 
blood. 

The  air  is  very  mild,  lefs  cold  than  that  of  Quito, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  heat  is  not  at  all  inconve- 
nient. The  temperature  of  the  air  is  diflferent  in  all 
the  villages  of  this  jurifdiftion,  but  in  mofl:  warm,  on 
account  of  their  low  fituation.  Thefe  parts  are  all 
over  this  country  called  Valles,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved  •,  and  the  names  of  diofe  in  the  jurifdidtion  of 
San  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  are  Chota,  Carpuela,  and  fc- 
veral  others.  Moft  of  the  farms  in  them  have  plan- 
tations of  fugar  canes,  and  mills  for  extrafting  the 
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juice,  from  whence  they  make  great  quantities  of  fu- 
gar,  and  very  white :  Ibme  are  planted  with  the 
fruits  common  in  a  hot  climate  ;  and  in  others  cotton 
only  is  cultivated,  which  here  arrives  to  the  greateft 
perfeftion. 

The  fugar  canes  do  not  ripen  here  fo  late  as  in  the 
jurifdiftion  of  Quito ;  but  they  may  be  committed  at 
any  time  to  the  mill,  there  being  no  neceflity  for  cut- 
ting them  at  any  precife  time,  retaining  all  their  good- 
nefs  even  when  fufFered  to  ftand  two  or  three  months 
after  they  are  ripe  ;  fo  that  they  are  cut  every  quarter, 
and  the  mills,  by  that  means,  kept  at  work  during 
the  whole  year. 

The  farms  fituated  in  a  lefs  hot  part  are  employ- 
ed for  cultivating  maize,  wheat  and  barley,  in  the 
ftme  manner  as  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Otabalo,  and 
which  we  fhall  explain  in  its  proper  place.  Here  are 
alfo  large  numbers  of  goats,  but  not  many  fheep  5 
and  tho'  the  manufadhires  here,  are  not  fo  nume- 
rous as  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Otabalo, .  yet  the  Indi- 
ans weave  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cloth,  and 
cotton. 

In  the.neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Salinas  are 
fait  mines,  which,  befides  the  home  confumption,  fup- 
ply  the  countries  to  the  northward  of  it.  This  fait  has 
fome  mixture  of  nitre,  and  tho^  it  may  thence  be  con- 
cluded to  be  lefs  wholfome,  yet  it  is  attended  with  no 
ill  confequence  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it :  but 
not  anfwering  the  intention  in  faking,  that  from 
Guayaquil  is  ufed  inftead  of  it. 

Within  the  diftrift  of  the  village  ef  Mira,  ai'e 
great  numbers  of  wild  afles,  which  increafe  very  faft, 
and  are  not  eafily  caught.  The  owners  of  the  grounds 
where  they  are  bred,  fufrer  all  perfons  to  take  as  many 
as  they  can,  on  paying  a  fmall  acknowledgment,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  days  their  fport  has  lafted. 
The  manner  of  catching  them  is  as  follows :  a  num- 
ber of  perfons  go  on  horfeback,  and  are  attended  by 
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Indians  on  foot.  When  arrived  at  the  proper  places 
they  form  a  circle,  in  order  to  drive  them  into  Sxx 
valley ;  where  at  full  fpeed,  they  throw  the  noofe 
and  halter  them  ;  for  thefe  creatures,  on  finding  them* 
felves  inclofed,  make  very  furious  eflbrts  to  efcape,  and 
if  only  one  forces  his  way  through,  tliey  all  follow 
with  an  irrefiftible  impetuofiry.  But  when  the  hun- 
ters have  nool'ed  them,  they  throw  them  down. 
End  fccure  them  with  fetters,  and  thus  leave  chem  till 
the  hunting  is  ovgr  -,  when,  in  order  to  brin^  rhem 
away  with  the  greater  facility,  they  pair  thcni  with 
tame  beafts  -,  but  this  is  not  eafily  pcrioriried,  for 
thefe  afies  are  fo  remarkably  fierce,  that  they  often 
hurt  the  perfons  who  undertake  to  nianage  them. 
They  have  all  the  fwiftnefs  of  horfes,  and  neither  ac- 
clivities nor  precipices  retard  them  in  their  carreer ; 
and,  when  attacked,  defend  themfelves  with  their 
heels  and  mouth,  with  fuch  aftivity,  that  without 
flackening  their  pace,  they  often  maim  their  purfiiers ; 
but  the  moft  remarkable  property  in  thefe  creatures  is, 
that  after  carrying  the  firft  load,  their  celerity  leaves 
them,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is  loft,  and  they  loon 
contraft  the  ftupid  look  and  dulnefs  peculiar  to  the 
afinine  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  obfervable  that  thefe  crea- 
tures, will  not  permit  any  horfe  to  live  among 
them  ;  and  if  one  of  thefe  creatures  happens  to  ftray 
into  the  places  where  they  feed,  they  all  fall  upon 
him,  and  without  giving  him  the  liberty  of  flying 
from  them,  they  bite  and  kick  him  till  they  leave  him 
dead  on  the  fpot.  They  are  very  troublefome  neigh- 
bours, making  a  moft  horrid  noife  •,  for  whenever  one 
or  two  of  them  begins  to  bray,  they  are  anfwercd  in 
the  fame  vociferous  manner  by  all  within  the  reach  of 
the  found,  which  is  greatly  increafed  and  prolonged 
by  the  repurcuffions  of  the  valleys  and  breaches  of 
the  mountains. 

II.  The  jurifdiftion  joining  on  the  fouth  to  that  of 
St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  is  called  Otabalo  ^  in  the  ju- 
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rifdiftion  of  which  are  the  following  eight  principal 
Tillages  or  parifhes, 

I.  Cayambe.  V.  Cotacache. 

II.  Tabacundo.  VI.  San  Pablo. 
IIL  Otabalo.  VII.  Tocache. 
IV.  Atontaqui.  VIII.  Urquuqui. 

The  parifh  of  Otabalo  is  well  fituated,  and  fo  large 
and  populous,  that  it  is  faid  to  contain  eighteen  or 
twenty  thoufand  fouls,  and  among  them  a  confidera- 
ble  number  of  Spaniards.  But  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  other  villages  are  univerfally  Indians. 

The  lands  of  this  jurifdiftion  are  laid  out  in  planta- 
tions like  thofe  of  the  former,  except  that  here  are 
not  fuch  great  numbers  of  fugar  mills ;  but  this  13 
compenfated  by  its  great  fuperiority  in  manufaftures, 
a  confequence  refulting  from  the  multitudes  of  Indi- 
ans refiding  in  its  villages,  who  feem  to  have  an  innate 
inclination  to  weaving ;  for  befides  the  ftuffs  made  at 
the  common  manufaftories,  fuch  Indians  as  are  not 
Mitayos,  or  who  are  independant,  make,  on  their 
own  account  a  variety  of  goods,  as  cottons,  carpets, 
pavilions  for  beds,  quilts  in  damafk  work,  wholly  of 
cotton,  either  white,  blue,  or  variegated  with  dif- 
ferent colours  -,  but  all  in  great  repute,  both  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito  and  other  parts,  where  they  are  fold  to 
great  advantage. 

The  method  of  fowing  wheat  and  barley  in  this  ju- 
rifdiftion  is  very  different  from  that  ufed  in  any  of  the. 
former  ;  for  inftead  of  fcattering  the  feeds,  as  is  com- 
monly praftifed,  they  divide  the  ground,  after  it  is 
plowed,  into  feveral  parts  by  furrows,  and  along  the 
fides  of  them,  they  make  little  holes  a  foot  diftant  from 
one  another,  putting  five  or  fix  corns  into  each.  How- 
ever tedious  this  may  be,  it  is  abundantly  made  up  to 
^he  farmer  by  the  uncommon  incieafe,  which  is  ufu- 
sitlly  abpye  an  hundred  fold« 

This 
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This  jurifdiftion  has  a  great  number  of  ftuds  rf 
horfes,  and  multitudes  of  black  cattle,  from  whofe 
milk  large  quantities  of  cheefe  are  made.  This  coun- 
try is  happily  fituated  for  pafture,  being  every  where 
watered  with  an  infinite  number  of  rivulets.  It  has 
alfo  larg^  flocks  of  fheep,  tho'  thefe  feem  tx>  be  ne- 
glected, in  comparifon  of  the  others. 

The  village  of  Cayambe,  flands  in  tke  middle  of 
a  fpacious  plain,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Cayamburo,  one  of  the  largpft  mountains  of 
the  Cordilleras  in  this  part  of  the  country,  being  equal 
in  height  to  that  of  Chimborazo,  and  its  fummits  co- 
vered with  fnow  and  ice.  Its  altitude  is  fo  much  grea- 
ter than  the  reft  between  it  and  Quito,  that  it  may  be 
plainly  feen  from  that  city.  The  vicinity  of  this 
mountain  renders  the  whole  plain  of  Cayambe  ccJd, 
which  is  increafed  by  the  violence  and  continuance  of 
the  winds.  In  the  territories  of  this  jurifdidion  arc 
two  lakes,  very  difagreeable,  one  called  San  Pablo, 
from  a  village  of  that  name  on  its  banks ;  it  is  a 
league  in  length,  and  about  half  aleague  in  breadth. 
This  lake  is  every  where  furrounded  with  a  Ipe- 
cies  of  rufhes  called  there  totoral,  among  which  arc 
vaft  flocks  of  wild  geefe  and  gallaretes.  This  lake 
receives  its  water  from  the  mountain  of  Mojan- 
da  -,  and  from  it  ifliies  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Rio 
Blanco.  The  other  lake,  which  has  nearly  the  fame 
dimenfions  as  the  former,  is  called  Cuicocha,  and  is 
fituated  in  a  plain  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  of  the 
fame  name.  Near  the  middle  of  this  lake  are  twa 
idands,  both  which  abound  with  wild  Cuyes,  a  {peats 
of  rabbits,  and  deer,  which  often  fwim  to  main  land ; 
but  when  purfued  by  the  hunters,  difappoint  them  by 
gaining  the  lake,  and  fwimming  back  to  their  retreat. 
.Several  fmall  fifti  are  found  in  this  lake,  refembling 
the  cray-fifli,  but  without  a  fliell.  They  are  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countiy,  Prennadillas, 
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and  are  fent  in  pickle  to  Quito,  where  they  are  th© 
more  efteemed,  as  being  the  only  frelh  water  fifh  that 
can  be  bought  in  that  city.  Nor  are  thefe  caught  in 
any  great  quantities,  tho*  they  are  alfo  found  in  tha 
lake  of  San  Pablo. 

III.  The  jurifdiftion  of  Quito  confifts  of  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-five  parilhes,  befidcsthofe  in  the  city: 

I.  St,  Juan  Evangelifta.        XIV.  El  Quinche. 

II.  Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  XY.  Guayllabamba, 

III.  Chilogalle.  XVI.  Machacha. 

IV.  Cono-coto.  XVIL  Aloafio, 

V.  Zambiza.  XVIII.  Aloa. 

VI.  Pintac.  XIX,  Yumbicho. 

VII.  Sangolqui.  XX,  Alangafi. 

VIII.  Amaguana.  XXI.  Pomafque. 

IX.  Guapulo.  XXII.  San  Antonio  de 

X.  Cumbaya.  Lulum-bamba. 

XI.  Co-collao.      ^  XXIII.  Perucho. 

XII.  Puembo,  and  Pifo.       XXIV.  Cola-cali. 

XIII.  Yaruqui,  XXV.  Tumbaco. 

This  jurifdictipn,  tho'  called  Sinco  Leguas,  five 
leagues,  extends,  in  fome  parts,  a  great  deal  far- 
ther, and  the  lands  are  as  it  were  covered  with  plantati- 
ons, fome  fituated  in  the  plains,  fome  in  the  capacious 
breaches,  and  others  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountains  ; 
and  all  producing  according  to  the  quality,  fituation, 
and  expofure  of  the  ground.  Thofe  on  the  temperate 
plains  yield  plentiful  harvefts  of  maize  ;  thofe  at  the 
bottoms  of  deep  breaches,  being  in  a  hot  temperature, 
are  planted  with  fugar  canes,  from  whence  they  ex- 
tract great  quantities'  of  fugar  and  rum.  From  the 
fruits  peculiar  to  fuch  a  temperature,  are  made  a  va- 
riety of  fweetmeats,  here  cal]ed  rayados  ;  and  of  which 
there  is  a  great  conllimption  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  fugar  cane  ripens  very  flowly  in  this  jurifdiction ; 
f^r  tho'  the  plantations  enjoy  a  Ij^ot  air,  yet  it  is  not 
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of  that  degree  of  heat  requifite  to  its  fpeedy  maturity  i 
fo  that  it  is  three  years  after  they  are  planted^  before 
they  are  fit  to  be  cut.  Nor  are  they  ever  cut  buc 
once,  the  fecond  crop  only  producing  the  fbca  or  germ, 
which^ferves  for  replanting. 

The  guarapo>  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  men-^ 
cion,  is  nothing  more  than  the  juice  of  the  caoi^ 
as  it  flows  from  the  mill,  and  afterwards  fufiered  to 
ferment.  It  is  very  pleafant,  its  tafle  being  a  (weet- 
ifh  acidity,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  very  wholefbmes 
but  inebriating  if  drank  to  excefs.  This  liquor  is  a 
favourite  regale  among  the  vulgar. 

The  plantation  near  thefummits  of  the  mountains, 
from  their  having  a  variety  of  temperatures,  produce 
wheat,  barley,  pot  herbs  of  all  kinds,  and  potatoes. 

Above  thefe  plantations  are  fed  thofe  numerous 
flocks  of  fheep,  producing  that  wool,  which,  fiom 
the  feveral  operations  it  undergoes,  affords  cmploy- 
inent  for  fuch  multitudes  of  people.  Some  fii:- 
jners  here  make  it  their  fble  bufinefs  to  breed  cows, 
principally  for  the  advantage  they  derive  from 
their  milk  in  making  cheefe  and  butter.  In  other 
larm-houfes  you  fee  various  occupations  carried  on  at 
the  fame  time,  namely,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures,  particularly  of  cloth,  bay$ 
and  ferges. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident  that  neither 
this,  nor  the  preceding  jurifdiftion,  has  any  general 
temperature,  the  degree  of  cold  and  heat  depending 
on  the  fituation.  And  that  to  this  difference  is  owing 
the  delightful,  and  even  profitable  variety  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  grains,  each  finding  here  a  temperature 
agreeable  to  its  nature.  Acconlingly  in  travelling  on- 
ly half  a  day  you  pafs  from  a  climate  where  the  heat 
fufficiently  indicates  that  you  are  in  the  torrid  zone, 
to  another  where  you  feel  all  the  horrors  of  winter. 
And  what  is  flill  more  Angular,  and  may  be  efteemcd 
an  advantage,  no  change  occurs  during  the  whole 
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year  5  the  temperate  parts  never  feeling  the  vicifli- 
tudes  of  cold  and  heat.  This,  however,  muft  be  al- 
lowed not  to  hold  precifely  with  regard  to  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  the  coldnefs  of  which  is  iricreafed  by  the 
violence  of  the  winds,  or  a  change  of  weather  called 
tiempo  dc  paramos,  when  the  clouds  involve  the  great- 
eft  part  of  thefe  mountains,  and  precipitate  themfelves 
in  a  fleet ;  at  which  time  the  cold  becomes  intolerable : 
and,  on  the  other  hand^  when  thofe  frigorific  clouds 
are  difperfed  and  the  wind  allayed,  fo  that  the  rays  of 
the  fun  reach  the  earth,  they  feel  the  comfortable  heat 
of  his  chearing  beams. 

Most  of  thefe  villages  are  built  with  very  little  re- 
gularity; The  principal  part  of  them  is  the  church 
and  parlbridge,  which  they  call  the  convent,  from  the 
priefts  being  all  fornierly  religious.  Thefe  ftrudlures 
have  fome  appearance  of  decency ;  but  the  other  part;a 
.  of  the  village,  confifl:  of  a  number  of  huts  with  mud- 
walls,  fcattered  all  over  the  country,  where  every  one 
has  his  fpot  of  ground,  which  he  tills  for  his  fubfifl:- 
ence.  A  great  part,  and  in  fome  villages,  the  whole! 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians,  who  live  there  when  out 
of  place.  Tho'  in  fome  parts  the  inhabitants  are  Mef- 
tizos,  and  here  and  there  a  Spanifh  family ;  but  thefe 
are  extremely  poor. 

IV.  The  firft  jurifdiftion  to  the  fouthward  of  that  of 
Quito,  is  the  Affiento  Latactthga;  The  \^ord  Afliento 
implies  a  place  lefs  than  a  town  but  larger  than  a  village. 
This  place  ftands  in  a  wide  plain,  having  on  the  eaft 
fide  the  eaftern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  from  whenci 
projefts  a  very  high  mountain,  andiat  a  fmall  diftancc 
from  its  foot  is  fituated  Latacunga,  in  55  min.  14 
fee.  30  thirds  fouth  latitude.  On  the  Weft  fide  of  it  i$ 
a  river,  which,  tho'  fometimes  fbrdable,  on  any  in- 
creafe  of  the  waters  muft  be.pafled  over  the  bndg& 
This  AfTiento  is  large  and  regular  ;  the  ftreets  broad 
and  ftrait ;  the  houfes  of  ftone,  arched,  and  well  con- 
trived :  But,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  confequen- 
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XIL  Pugili.  XV^Tifaleo.    - 

Xlil.  Tanicuchi.  XVI.  Aiigamarca. 

XIV.  Cuzubamba.  XVII.  PUa-Halo. 

The  air  of  this  Afliento  lis  the  colder  from  the  place 
being  only  fix  leagues  from  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi, 
which,  as  it  is  not  lefe  in  height  and  extent,  than  thofe 
of  Chimborazo  and  Cayamburo^   fo  it  is,  like  them, 
covered  with  ice  and  fnowi    The  combuftible  fubftan- 
ces  within  the  bowels  of  this  mountain  firft  declared 
themfelves  in  1533,  ^hen  Sebaflian  and  Belalcazar^ 
who  undertook  the  conqueft  of  this  province,  had  en- 
tered it,  and  proved  very  favourable  to  the  enterprize^ 
JFor  the  Indians,  poflefled  with  truth  of  a  prediction  of 
their  priefts,  that  on  the  burfting  of  this  •  volcancv 
they  would  be  deprived  of  their  country,  and  reduced 
under  the  goveri^entof  an  unknown  prince,  wert 
fo  {truck  with  the  concurrence  of  the  buriting  of  this- 
volcano,  and  the  invafion  of  a  fcweign  army,  that  the 
fpirit,  which  uniyerfally  began  to  fhew  itfelf  in  the  pre-^ 
paratives  every  where  made  for  a  vigorous  refiftance^ 
entirely  left  them,  and  the  whole  province  eafily  con* 
quered,  all  its  Caciques  fubmitting  to  die  kmg  of  ^ 
Spain.     The  large  plain  in  which  me  Afliento  (bnds^ 
is  ftiU  of  fragments  of  rocks,  geded  at  that  fm>* 
pofed  ominous  eruption,   and  fbme  of  them  to  tie  . 
diftance  of  five  leagues  from  its  roots.    In  the  year 
1 743,  while  we  were  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  a  fecotid 
eruption  happened,  the  particulars  of  which  we  (hall 
relate  in  another  place. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  very  difi^rent  in  the} 
feveral  villages  of  this  jurildi6lior( ;  being  hot.  in 
thofe  lying  in  the  valleys.;  temperate  in  thofe  fituated^ 
on  the  plains  ;  whilfl  the  air  in  thofe  bordering  on  £he 
mountains,  like  that  of  the  Afliento,  is  cold,  and  feme- 
times  to  an  exceflive  degree.  The  villages  are  in  gene- 
ral larger  and  more  populous  than  thofe  of  the  other 
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ces  fo  often  refulting  from  earthquakes,  without  any 
ftory.  This  precaution  the  inhabitants  were  taug^ 
by  a  dreadful  deftrudlion  of  all  the  buildings  on  the 
20th  of  June  1 698.  This  terrible  concuflion  was  ge- 
neral all  over  the  province  of  Quito  ;  and  its  efiedSi 
as  we  fhall  ihew  in  the  fequel,  in  many  other  places, 
equally  melancholy.  Out  of  fix  hundred  ftone  houfes, 
the  number  of  which  this  Affiento  then  confided,  on- 
ly a  part  of  one,  and  the  church  of  the  jefuits  were 
left  ftanding  ;  and  even  thefe  were  fo  greatly  damag- 
ed, that  there  was  a  neceflity  for  pulling  them  down. 
But  the  -greateft  misfortune  was,  that  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  were  buried  under  their  ruins,  the  earth- 
quake beginning  at  one  in  the  morning,  a  time  of 
general  fdence  and  fecurity,  and  continued  its  con- 
cufTions,  atihort  intervals,  the  greateft  part  of  the  day. 

The  ftone  of  which  the  houfes  and  churches  arc 
built,  is  a  kind  of  puniice,  or  fpungy  ftone  ejected 
from  volcanoes,  inexhauftible  quarries  of  it  being 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  ib  light  that  it 
will  fwim  in  water,  and  from  its  great  porofity  the 
lime  cements  die  different  pieces  very  ftrongly  toge- 
ther ;  whence  and  from  their  lownefs,  the  houles  aic 
now  enabled  to  fupport  themfelves  during  a  concuflion 
much  better  than  before  the  earthquake,  when  few 
were  without  a  ftory ;  and  if  they  fhould  be  unfortu- 
nately thrown  down,  the  crufli  in  all  probability, 
would  be  much  lefs  fatal. 

The  jurifdiction  contains  feventeen  principal  villa- 
ges, which  are ; 

I.  Zicihos  Mayor.  VII.  San  Phdipe. 

II.  Zicheos  Menor.  VIII.  Mula-Halo. 

III.  Yungas,  orColorados.    IX.  Alaquez. 

IV.  Yfilimbi.  X.  San  Miguel  dc  Molfc- 

V.  Chifa-Halo,  or  Toacafo.      ambato. 
VL  PiUarp.  XL  Saquifili. 
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XII.  Pugili.  XV.Tifaleo. 

Xlil.  Tanicuchi.  XVI.  Ahgamarca. 

XIV.  Cuzubamba.  XVII.  PUa-Halo. 

The  air  of  this  Affiento  is  the  coldeF  from  the  place 
being  only  fix  leagues  from  the  mountain  of  Cotopaxi, 
which,  as  it  is  not  lefs  in  height  and  extent,  than  thofe 
of  Chimborazo  and  Cayamburo^   {o  it  is,  like  them, 
covered  with  ice  and  fnowi    The  combuftible  fubftan- 
ces  within  the  bowels  of  this  mountain  firft  declared 
themfelves  in  1533,  when  Sebaftian  and  Belalcazar, 
who  undertook  the  conqueft  of  this  province,  had  en- 
tered it,  and  proved  very  favourable  to  the  enterprize^ 
JFor  the  Indians,  poflefled  with  truth  of  a  prediction  of 
their  priefts,  that  on  the  burfting  of  this  volcano, 
they  would  be  deprived  of  their  country,  and  reduced 
under  the  government  of  an  unknown  prince,  were 
fo  (truck  with  the  concurrence  of  the  burfting  of  this 
volcano,  and  the  invafion  of  a  foreign  army,  that  the 
fpirit,  which  univerfaliy  began  to  fhew  itfelf  in  the  pre- 
paratives every  where  made  for  a  vigorous  refiftance, 
entirely  left  them,  and  the  whole  province  eafily  con- 
quered, all  its  Caciques  fubmitting  to  the  king  of 
Spain.     The  large  plain  in  which  the  Afllento  ftands, 
is  fiiU  of  fragments  of  rocks,   ejefted  at  that  fup- 
pofed  ominous  eruption,    and  fome  of  them  to  the 
diftance  of  five  leagues  fi-om  its  roots.     In  the  year 
1743,  while  we  were  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  afecond 
eruption  happened,  the  particulars  of  which  we  fhall 
relate  in  another  place. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  very  different  in  the 
feveral  villages  of  this  jurifdiftioix ;  being  hot  ii\ 
thofe  lying  in  the  valleys  ;  temperate  in  thofe  fituated, 
on  the  plains  ;  whilft  the  air  in  thofe  bordering  on  the 
mountains,  like  that  of  the  Afliento,  is  cold,  and  ibme- 
times  to  an  exceflTive  degree.  The  villages  are  in  gene- 
ral larger  and  more  populous  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

Y  2  jurilidi^Jtiotif: 
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jurifdi(5lions  in  the  fame  province.     Their  inhabitants 
are  Indiana,  Meftizos,  and  a  few  Spaniards. 

Besides  the  pari(h  church,  which  is  ferved  by  two 
priefts,  one  for  the  Spaniards  and  the  other  for  the  In^ 
dians,  this  Aflknto  has  convents  of  franciicans,  au- 
guftins,  dominicans,  the  fathers  of  mercy,  and  a  col- 
lege of  jefuits.  The  churches  of  thefe  religious  are 
well  built,  decently  ornamented,  and  kept  very  neat* 
The  inhabitants,  by  the  neareft  computation,  amount 
to  between  ten  and  twelve  thoufand,  chiefly  Spani- 
ards and  MeiHzos;  Among  the  former  are  fevetal  fa- 
milies of  eminent  rank  and  ea(y  circumftances,  and 
of  fuch  virtues  and  accomplifhments  as  add  a  laf> 
tre  to  their  happy  fituation.  The  Indians,  as  at  Qui- 
to, live  in  a  feparate  quarter  adjoining  to  the  country. 

In  this  Aflknto  all  kinds  of  trades  and  mechanic 
arts  are  carried  on ;  and,  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  its 
jurifdidion,  has  a  conflderable  number  of  manufa6h>* 
ries  of  cloth,  bays,  andtucuyos.  Great  quantities  of 
pork  are  falted  here  for  exportation  to  Quito,  Guaya- 
quil, and  Riobamba,  being  highly  eileemed  for  the 
peculiar  flavour  ^ven  to  it  in  the  pickling,  and  which 
it  ever  after  retains. 

All  the  neighbouring  country  is  fowed  with  clover, 
and  interfperfed  with  plantations  of  willows,  whofe 
perpetual  verdure  gives  a  chearfiil  alpeft  to  the  coun- 
try, and  heightens  the  pleafantneis  of  the  Afliento. 

The  Indians  of  PugUi  and  Saquifili,  are  noted  for 
making  earthen  ware,  as  jars,  pans,  pitchers,  &c. 
which  are  greatly  valued  all  over  the  province  of 
Quito.  The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  is  of  a  live- 
ly red,  very  fine,  and  emits  a  kind  of  fragrancy^  and 
die  workmanfliip  very  neat  and  ingenious. 

V.  The  next  jurifdidtion  to  the  fouthwards,  is  that 
of  Riobamba,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  town  of  the 
fame  name.  Its  jurifdiftion  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, the  corregidor,  who  refides  at  Riobamba, 
appointing  a  deputy,   who  lives  at  the  Afliento  of 

Hambato^ 
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Hambato,  fituated  between  the  capital  and  Latacun- 
ga.  In  the  former  department  are  the  following 
eighteen  principal  villages. 

I.  Calpi.  X..Pungala. 

II.  Lican.  XI.  Lito. 

III.  Yaruquiz.  XII.  Guano. 

IV.  San  Luis.  XIII.  Hilapo. 

V.  Cajabamba.  XlV.  Guanando, 

VI.  San  Andres,  XV.  Penipe. 

VII.  Puni.  XVI.  Cubijies. 

VIII.  Chambo.  XVII.  Cevadas. 

IX.  Quimia.  XVIII.  Palaftanga, 

The  department  of  the  Affiento  of  Hambato,  has, 
in  its  jurifdiftion,  fix  principal  villages. 

I.  Ifamba.  IV.  Pelileo^ 

II.  Quifupincha,  V,  Patate. 

III.  Quero.  VI.  Santo  RofadePilaguin. 

This  Afliento  ftands  in  the  latitude  of  i**  41'  40'^ 
fouth  and  22'  weft  of  the  city  of  Quitto.  In  1535^ 
it  was  an  Indian  town,  of  which  Sebaftian  dc  Belalca- 
zar  having  made  himfelf  mafter,  the  following  year 
Marfhal  Diego  de  Almagro,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  prefent  Afliento.  It  ftands  in  a  very  Urge  plain 
furrounded  by  mountains ;  particularly  on  the  north 
fide  which  is  bounded  by  Chimborazo,  from  the  foot 
of  which  it  is  at  no  great  diftance.  On  the  fbuth  fide 
is  a  lake,  called  Colta,  about  a  league  in  length  and 
three  quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth,  where  there  are 
great  numbers  of  wild  geefe  and  gallaretas  i  and  its 
jbanks  covered  with  plantations. 

The  principal  fquare  and  flxeets  are  very  regular, 
ftrait  and  airy  •,  the  houfes  of  a  light  ftone,  but  fome- 
thing  heavier  than  the  pumice  madeufc  of  atLatacun- 
ga.  Some,  efpecially  thofe  in  and  near  the  fquare,  have 
aftoryj  bi|t  the  others  are  univerfally  WithoUt  any, 

Y  3  being 
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^eing  built  low  on  account  of  the  earthquakes,  which 
^his  place  has  often  felt,  particularly  that  already 
mentioned  of  1698,  when  many  of  its  houfes  and 
public  buildings  were  thrown  down.  The  Indians 
who  inhabited  this  place,  and  all  thofe  to  the  fbuth- 
ward  in  this  jurifdiftion,  before  their  convcrfion  to 
Chriftianity,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Puniayes ; 
and  are  to  this  day  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  In- 
dians in  the  whole  province. 

Besides  the  great  church,  here  is  another  called  St 
Sabaftian,  with  convents  of  the  fame  orders  as  at 
Latacunga,  and  a  nunnery  of  the  conception ;  con- 
tributions are  alfo  ft  ill  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  the  hofpital, 
tho*  it  is  in  fo  ruinous  a  condition,  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  patients. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  AfTiento  is  a  river  cut  into 
fmall  channels  or  trenches,  for  watering  the  adjacent 
fields,  and  by  which  means  they  are  rendered  fo  re- 
markably fertile,  that  they  produce  clover  all  the  year 
round. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  an  ac- 
curate calculation,  amounts  to  between  fixteen  and 
twenty  thoufand  fouls.  The  manners  and  cuftoms 
here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  at  Quito ;  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  families  of  diftinftion  in  that  city  ow- 
ing their  origin  to  this  place.  For  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conquefts,  many  of  the  moft  eminent  families 
which  came  from  Spain,  fettled  here  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  war,  and  have  been  very  careful  not  to  dimi- 
nifli  either  the  luftre  of  their  families,  or  their  wealth, 
by  promifcuous  alliances,  marrying  only  into  one  ano- 
ther. 

The  magiftracy  confifts  of  regidores,  who  are  al- 
ways perfons  of  the  firft  diftinftion,  and  from  among 
thofe  are  annually  chofen  the  ordinary  alcaldes,  with 
this  fingularity,  that  the  validity  of.  die  election  de- 
pends on  its  being  unanimous,  a  fingle  vote  rendering 
it  void.    Befides  the  perfon  elefted  with  this  prccifion 
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is  ekher  confirined  or  rejefted  by  the  townfmen  ;  a  pri- 
vilege known  in  no  other  part  of  the  whole  province. 

1  HE  air  is  colder  here  than  at  Quito,  owing  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain 
of  Chimborazo,  and,  when  the  wind  blows  from  that 
quarter,  the  weather  is  fo  (harp,  that  the  rich  families 
leave  the  town,  and  retire  to  their  ellates  fituated  in  a 
warmer  air,  tho*  at  no  great  diftance.  This  uncom- 
fortable feafon  generally  lafts  from  December  to  June, 
the  north  and  north- weft  winds  then  principally  pre- 
vailing. It  is,  however,  in  a  great  meafure,  free  from 
thofe  violent  fhowers  and  tempefts  fo  common  at  Qui- 
to, that  fometimes  for  many  days  fucccffively,  it  en- 
joys ferene  and  delightful  weather  5  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  greateft  part  of  its  jurifdiftion. 

Here  are  many  plantations  or  farms,  and  moft 
of  them  very  confiderable  -,  and  for  the  number  and 
largenefs  of  its  manufaftories,  it  furpafles  every  other 
part  of  this  province  ;  tho*  the  Indians  feem  bom 
with  an  inclination  for  weaving,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  village  of  Guano,  who  are  famed  for  their  manu- 
faftures  of  worfted  ftockings,  and  is  indeed  the  only 
place  in  the  whole  province  where  they  are  n\ade» 
This  induftrious  difpofition  probably  gave  rife  to  the 
large  flocks  of  flieep  in  this  jurifdiftion,  whence  thefe 
tnanufadories  are  never  in  want  of  wool.  The  foil  i* 
very  fertile,  producing  all  kinds  of  grain  and  pulfe  in; 
abundance.  And  here  is  moft  frequently  feen  what 
I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  namely,  that  in  one  part 
the  huft)andmen  are  fowing,  and  in  another  reaping  j 
and  the  landfcape  is  elegantly  adorned  with  fuch  aa 
enchanting  variety  of  colours  as  painting  cannot 
equal. 

In  this  jurifdiftion  is  a  large  plain  lying  fouth  of 
the  town  of  Tiocaxas,  and  lamous  for  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  commanded  by  Belalcazar,  and 
the  Puruayes  Indians,  before  their  courage  had  been 
deprefled  by  the  ominous  eKplofion  of  the  mountain. 

y  4  Both 
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Both  armies  fought  with  great  obftinacy,  the*  neitbcf 
gain'd  theviftory. 

The  Aflientoof  Hambato,  thefccond  department  of 
this  jurifdidion,  flands  in  a  wide  plain  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mountain.  On  the  north  fide  of  it  runs  a  large  ri-^ 
ver  over,  which  a  bridge  has  been  built,  it  being  iie« 
ver  fordable  on  account  of  its  depth  and  extreme  ra- 
pidity. This  Affiento  is  finely  fituated,  and  in  tXr 
tent  and  populouihefs  nearly  equal  to  Latacunga,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  amounting  to  eight  or  nine 
thoufand.  The  boufes  are  of  unburnt  bricks,  well 
contrived,  and  make  a  good  appearance.  With  re- 
gard to  their  lownefs,  it  is  owing  to  a  difcreet  precau* 
tion  againfl  the  melancholy  fiiocks  of  earthquakes.  It 
has  a  parifh  church,  two  chapels  of  eaie,  and  a  con- 
vent of  Francifcans.  The  earthquake  which  made 
filch  terrible  havock  in  tlie  Affiento  of  Latacunga, 
proved  alfo  fatal  to  this.  The  earth  near  it  opei^ed  in 
feveral  places,  of  which  there  fl:ill  remains  an  aftp? 
nifhing  monument  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  A^ientfl, 
being  a  cafm  four  or  five  feet  broad,  and  about  a 
league  in  length,  north  and  fouth.  And  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  are  feveral  openings  of  the  fame  kind* 
The  horror  of  the  fliock  was  greatly  increafed  by  terri- 
ble eruptions  from  Mount  Carguairafo,  from  whence 
a  muddy  torrent,  formed  of  afiies,  cinders  and  fnow 
melted  by  the  flames  from  the  aperture,  preciptat- 
ed  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  overflqwing 
the  fields,  fweeping  away  the  cattle,  and  every  other 
objeft,  by  its  violence.  A  track  of  this  impetu- 
ous current  is  flill  to  be  feen  on  xht  fouth  fide  of  the 
Affiento. 

The  inhabitants  in  their  manners  and  cufl:oms  re- 
femble  thofe  of  Quito  -,  but  with  regard  to  families  of 
fdiftindtion,  it  is  much  inferior  to  Riobamba.  Cou- 
fage  is  an  innate  quality  of  the  natives,  but  blende4 
with  fuch  vices,  that  both  their  neighbours,  and  the 
^nl>abitants  of  the  gther  parts  of  the  prqvince;  will 
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have  no  concerns  with  them,  except  thofe  abfolutely 
peceflary ;  and  in  all  dealings  with  them,  take  care  to 
guard  ec^ually  againft  their  deceit  and  violence. 

This  jurifdiftion  in  feveral  of  its  produfts  and  mar 
nufaftures  excels  all  the  reft  :  one  of  which  is  bread, 
particularly  that  made  at  the.Afliento,  which  is  famous 
a)[l  over  thp  province ;  and  accordingly  it  is  fent  to  Qui- 
to and  other  parts,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  its 
goodi^efs  by  length  of  time.  The  Indian  inhabitant$ 
pf  the  village  of  Quero,  make  all  forts  of  cabinet 
work,  for  which  there  is  a  gerat  demand  all  over  the 
province,  as  befides  the  goodnefs  of  the  workmanfliip^ 
this  is  the  only  place  where  goods  of  this  kind  arc 
made.  The  jurifdi&ion  of  Patate  is  equally  famous 
for  the  plenty  of  fugar  cai>es,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the 
fugar  made  frojn  them,  being  of  the  fineft  fort.  That 
pfSanta  Rofa  de  Pilaguin,  which^  with  its  fields  lies  - 
on  the  fide  of  Carguairafo,  is  famous  for  the  particu-; 
lar  goodnefs  of  its  barley,  as  the  diftrift  bordering  oa 
the  Afficnto  is  for  the  exquifitenefs  of  its  fruits  ;  and 
to  this  diftrift  Quito  owes  moft  of  the  Eun^an  kinds 
fold  in  that  city ,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  perfeftiqn  of  thdfe  fruits. 

VI.  Ofj  the  weft  fide  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  Rio- 
bamba,  between  it  and  Guayaquil,  lies  that  of  Chim-. 
bo,  whofe  jurifdiftion  confifts  of  an  Afliento,  and  fe^ 
ven  villages  ;  the  former,  being  the  capital,  is  called 
Chimbo,  and  was  the  refidence  of  the  corfegidor,  till 
it  was  thought  proper,  for  the  conyeniency  of  com- 
merce, to  remove  it  to  Guararlda.  This  Afliento  does 
not  contain  above  eighty  families  ;  fome  of  which  are 
Spaniards,  but  all  poor.  The  names  of  the  villages  are, 

I.  San  Lorenzo,  V.  Guarandk. 

IL  Afaneoto.  VI.  Guanujo. 

III.  Chapacoto.  VII.  Tomabelas. 
JV.  San  Miguel, 

The 
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The  moft  confiderable  of  their  villages  is  that  of 
Guaranda,  tho*  the  inhabitants  are,  in  general,  Mef* 
tizos  ;  there  are  indeed  fome  Indians,  but  very  few 
Spaniards. 

The  jurifdidion  of  Chimbo,  being  the  firft  of  the 
Serrania,  or  ridge  of  mountains,  bordering  on  that 
of  Guayaquil,  carries  on,  by  means  of  innumerable 
droves  of  mules,  the  whole  trade  of  Quito  and  the 
other  provinces,  by  the  way  of  Guayaquil,  carrying 
the  bales  of  cloth,  and  ftufFs,  together  with  the  meal, 
com,  and  other  produfts  of  the  country,  from  die 
former  to  the  latter  -,  and  returning  with  wine,  bran- 
dy, fait,  cotton,  fiih,  oil,  and  other  goods  wanted  in 
the  provinces  of  the  mountains. '  This  traffick  is  of 
inconceivable  benefit  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  it  can 
only  be  carried  on  during  the  fummer,  the  roads  in  the 
winter  being  abiblutely  imprafticable  to  beafts  of  any 
kind.  This  intermiffion  of  trade  they  call  *  Cerram 
*  la  Montana,'  The  ihutting  up  of  the  mountains. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  at  Guaranda,  and  that  of 
the  greateft  part  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  CUmbo,  fix)m 
the  proximity  of  Chimborazo,  fb  often  mentioned 
for  its  frigorific  eflefts,  is  very  cold.  The  country 
is  large  and  fertile,  like  thofe  already  mentioned ;  but 
the  haciendas,  or  farms,  are  in  general  appropriated  to 
the  breeding  of  mules  ;  a  few  only  being  fown  with 
different  fpccies  of  grain. 

VII.  The  jurifdi6Hon  of  Guayaquil  is  the  laft{ 
but  this  has  been  already  treated  of  at  large. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Sequel  of  the  account  of  the  jurifdiSlions    in  the 

province  of  Quito, 

VIII^/T1  H  E  jurifdiftion  confining  on  the  fouthem 
X  parts  of  Riobamba,  is  that  of  Cuenca, 
whofe  capital  is  the  city  of  the  fame  name,  founded 
in  the  year  1557,  ^7  ^^  Ramirez  Davalos.  Its  ju- 
rifdiftion  is  divided  into  two  departments,  of  which 
the  capital  is  one,  and  that  of  Alaufi  the  other ;  the 
Jaft  rc^hes  to  Riobamba,  and  is  governed  by  a  deputy 
of  the  corregidor.  Befides  the  Affiento  it  contains  on* 
ly  the  four  following  villages. 

L  Chumche.  III.   Cibambc. 

IL  Guafuntos.  IV.  Ticfan. 

But  that  of  the  city  of  Cuenca,  includes  ten' : 

I.  Azogues.  VI.  Paccha. 

II.  Atuncanar.  VII.  Gualafeo. 

III.  Giron.  VIII.  Paute. 

IV.  Canary-bamba.  IX.  Delec. 
y.  Efpiritu  Santo.  X.  Molletura. 

The  city  of  Cuenca  lies  in  2^  53'  49"  fouth  lati- 
tude, and  29'  25'  weft  of  the  meridian  of  Quito.  It 
ftands  in  a  very  Ipacious  plain,  along  which,  at  about 
half  a  league  to  the  northward  of  the  city,  runs  a  little 
river  called  Machangara ;  and  clofe  to  the  fbuth  fide 
of  the  city  runs  another  known  by  the  name  oi  Ma* 
tadero.  Befides  thefe,  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  runs  another  called  Yanuncay ;  and  at  about 
the  fame  diftance  is  another  termed  Los  Banos,  from 
a  village  of  that  name,  thro*  which  it  flows.  All 
thefe  rivers  ai^  at  fome  feafons  fordablc ;  h\x%  at  oxktn 
can  only  be  crofled  with  f^ety  over  the  b^klges. 
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The  plain  in  which  this  city  (lands,  reaches  about 
fix  leagues  from  north  to  foutli,  and  the  four  nvcn^ 
whofe  coiirfes  are  nearly  in  the  fame  dire£tion,  form 
at  a  Imall  diftance  by  the  conflux  of  their  ftreams,  a 
very  large  river.  To  the  fouth  of  the  city  is  another 
plain  of  about  two  leagues  in  extent,  and,  with  its 
gl-eat  variety  of  regular  plantations  of  trees,  and  other 
rural  improvements,  makes  a  very  deli^tful  appea- 
rance, all  the  year  round. 

This  city  may  be  clafled  among  thofe  of  the  fourtk 
order.  Its  ftreets  are  flrait,  and  of  a  convenicB^ 
breadth :  the  houfes  of  unbumt  bricks,  died,  and 
many  of  them  have  one  ftory,  the  owners,  from  a  re- 
diculous  aflfedation  of  grandeur,  preferring  elegance  to 
(ecurity.  The  fuburbs,  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  arCi 
as  ufual,  mean  and  irregular.  Several  (beams  of  wa- 
ter,  by  great  labour  are  brought  from  the  above  ri" 
vers,  and  flow  through  the  flreets ;  fo  that  the  city  is 
plentifully  fupplied  with  water  -,  and  for  its  admira- 
ble fituation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  it  might  be 
rendered  the  paradife,  not  only  of  the  province  of  Qui- 
to, but  of  all  Peru  ;  few  cities  being  able  to  boaft  of 
fo  many  advantages  as  concentre  here  ^  but  either 
from  fupinenefs  or  ignorance,  they  are  far  from  being 
duly  improved.  One  circumftance,  which  adds  a  fi|i- 
gular  beauty  to  its  fituation,  is,  that  the  mountains 
here  are  not  fo  high,  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  this 
beautiful  country ;  but  at  a  proper  diftance  they  rife 
again  to  their  ftupendous  height,  as  is  feen  in  the 
mountain  Azuay,  which  divides  thisjurildiftion  fiom 
that  of  Alaufi. 

CuENCA  contains  three  parilhes  ;  that  of  the  great 
church  confifts  of  Spaniards  and  Meftizos ;  the  two 
others,  which  are  called  San  Bias  and  San  Sebaftian, 
are  for  the  Indians.  Here  are  convents  of  frandf- 
cans,  dominicans,  augufl:ins,  and  the  fathers  of  mer- 
cy, a  college  of  jcfuits,  and  two  nunneries,  one  of  the 
Conception,  and  the  other  of  Santa  Tercfa,     Here  is 
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alfo  a  hofpital,  but  through  ill  management  now  al-^ 
moft  in  ruins. 

The  magifeacy  is  compofed  of  reg^dores  and  or- 
dinary alcaldes,  which,  according  to  the  general  cus- 
tom, are  chofen  annually ;  and  at  their  head  is  the 
corre^dor.  Here  is  a  chamber  of  finances,  under  the 
diredtion  of  w  accomptant  and  treafurer.  It  was  for- 
nlerly  kept  in  the  city  of  Sevilla  del  Oro,  a  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Macas  ; 
but  on  the  lofs  of  the  city  of  Logrono,  the  village  of 
Guambaya  and  other  places,  it  was  removed  Lbja,  and 
fince  to  Cuenca.  The  revenues  paid  into  it  confift  of 
the  tribute  of  the  Indians  of  this  department,  together 
with  that  of  Alaufi,  the  jurifdiftion  of  Loja,  and 
the  government  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros ;  the  duties  on 
provifions,   and  the  cuftoms  coUefted  at  NaranjaJ. 

The  inhabitants  here,  tho'  of  the  fame  clafles  with 
thofe  of  Quito,  differ  fomething  in  their  genius  and 
manncfs, ;  particularly  in  a  moft  fliamelul  indo- 
lence, which  feems  fo  natural  to  them,  that  they  have 
a  ftrange  averfion  to  all  kinds  of  work  j  the  vulgar 
are  alfo  rude,  vindiftive,  and,  in  fhort,  wicked  in 
every  fenfe.  From  this  general  reproach,  the  women 
muft,  however,  be  excepted,  being  remarkable  for 
an  uncommon  fpirit  of  induftry  ;  as  if  they  were  de- 
termined to  attone  for  the  indolence  of  the  other  fex. 
They  Ipin  and  weave  bays,  which,  for  their  gpodneis, 
and  efpecially  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours,  are  famous 
in  every  part  of  Peru.  They  alfo  weave  fome  tucu- 
yos  ;  and  make  bargains  with  the  merchants  or  tra- 
ders. They  buy  and  fell,  and,  in  fhort,  manage  en- 
tirely that  little  commerce,  by  which  their  families  arc 
fupported:  whilft  their  hufbands,  brothers,  and  fa- 
thers, give  themfelves  up  to  floth  and  idlenefs,  with 
all  its  infanious  concomitants.  The  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  of  this  city  is  computed  at  twenty  or 
thirty  thoufand  fouls  j  and  both  thofe  of  the  city,  and 
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of  the  jurifdidion,  are  commonly  known  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Morlacos. 

The  pleafures  ariling  from  the  fertility  of  the  foil 
are  increafed  by  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  li- 
quor of  the  thermometer  fluftuating  the  whole  year 
between  1013,  and  1015;  fo  that  the  cold  is  very 
little  felt,  and  the  heat  very  fupportable.  With  re- 
gard to  rains  and  tempeds  of  thunder  and  lightnings 
they  are  as  common  here  as  at  Quito.  In  calm  wea-< 
ther,  the  (ky  is  ferene,  and  the  inhabitants  heakhy  s 
nor  are  malignant  fevers  and  plurifies,  tho'  common  to 
the  whole  province,  fo  often  known  as  at  Quito.  Tho 
country  is  finely  interfperfed  with  farm-houles  and  plan- 
tations of  fugar  canes  ;  fome  parts  are  cultivate  for 
corn,  and  others  applied  to  the  feeding  of  iheep  and 
horned  cattle,  from  the  laft  of  which  they  make  great 
quantities  of  cheefe,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Europe ; 
and  accordingly  there  is  a  very  confiderable  demand 
for  it  all  over  thefe  parts. 

The  village  of  Atun-canar,  or  Great  Canar,  is 
famous  for  its  extenfive  corn  fields,  and  the  rich  bar- 
veils  they  aflbrd.  It  is  alio  remarkable  for  the  riches 
concealed  in  its  mountains,  the  bravery  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  their  unfhaken  loyalty  to  Ynca  Tu- 
pac-Yupanqui,  to  whom,  when  his  army  intended  for 
this  country  was  arrived  near  the  frontiers,  fenfible  of 
their  inability  of  making  any  efieftual  refiftance,  they 
fubmitted,  and  paid  him  all  the  honours  which  de- 
noted a  voluntary  fubjedion :  and  thefe  marks  of  loy^ 
alty  fo  poflefled  the  emperor  in  their  favour,  that  to 
encourage  them  to  cherifh  fuch  good  difpofitions,  he 
ordered  feveral  magnificent  temples,  fplendid  palaces, 
and  forts  all  of  flone,  to  be  built  here,  in  the  man- 
ner of  thofe  of  Cufco,  and  theinfide  of  the  walls  td 
be  plated  over  with  gold.  And  of  thefe  works  fiwnc 
monuments  (till  remain  in  a  fort  and  palace,  and  of 
which  neither  time  nor  accidents  have  obliterated  their 
aftonifhing  magnificence  \  a  defcription  will  be  given 
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of  both  in  another  place.  Thefe  works  had  fuch  happy 
efFefts  on  the  gratefiil  inhabitants,  that  they  fell  at  laft 
viftims  to  their  loyalty ;  for  having  fided  with  die 
Ynca  Huefcar,  their  lawful  fovereign,  againft  his  bro- 
ther Ata  Huallpa,  and  the  former  lofing  a  decefive  bat* 
tie,  the  conqueror  inhumanly  abufed  ]m  vidtory  by  de- 
ftroying  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  had  done  no  more 
than  their  duty,  no  lefs  than  60,000  of  them  being 
mailacred  in  cold  blood. 

These  Indians  were  united  with  the  Guafantos,  and 
thofe  of  Pamallafta,  in  which  diflrift  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  the  ruins  of  anodier  fort,  built  by  the  Yncas.  The 
intimacy  between  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries 
was  fo  very  remarkable,  that  thev  were  all  called  Ca- 
narejos,  that  under  one  name  they  might  form  one 
body. 

The  Afliento  of  Alaufi,  the  chief  place  of  the  fe* 
cond  department,  is  not  very  populous,  tho*  among 
its  inhabitants  are  fome  Spanifh  families  of  the  firft 
rank.  The  other  inhabitants  are  Meftizos  and  Indi* 
ans,  but  both  clafles  in  mean  circumftances.  The  pa» 
rochial  church  is  the  only  ecclefiaftical  ftrudture ;  nor 
has  this  the  ornaments  which  decency  requires. 

The  village  of  Ticfan,  which  ftood  in  this  depart-^ 
ment,  was  totally  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  a  fafer  fituation.  The 
marks  of  thefe  dreadful  convulfions  of  nature  are  ftill 
vifible  in  feveral  cafms  among  the  mountains,  ma-' 
ny  being  two  or  three  feet  broad ;  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  violent  concuffions  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
at  the  time  of  that  cataftrophe.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  is  here  fomething  colder  than  at  Cuenca  ; 
but  not  in  a  degree  fiifficient  to  leflen  the  exuberent 
fertility  of  the  foil. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  mines  in  the  juriididi- 
on  of  Cuenca,  and  which  I  ihall  confider  more  at 
large  in  the  fequel,  thofe  of  gold  and  filver,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  opinion,  are  not  the  leaft  nume- 
rous. 
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rous.  Report  has,  indeed,  magnified  them  to  fiidi 
a  degree,  that  to  prove  the  aftonifhing  quantity  of 
thole  rnetals,  the  inhabitants  relate  the  fbUowing  fie- 
ry, the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant.  Ic 
exhibits  indeed,  an  inftance,  {g  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon order  of  things,  as  to  be  fcarce  reconcileable  to 
reafon.  I  fhall,  however,  venture  to  relate  it,  bc- 
cauie,  if  the  reader  fhould  think  it  incredible,  it  wiO 
at  leail  ferve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  riches  luppolcd 
to  be  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains. 

Between  the  valleys  of  Chugui-pata,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  village  and  jurifdiftion  of  Los  Azo- 
gues  fouthward,  and  that  of  Poute  running  eaftwaid 
along  the  banks  of  the  fame  name,  are  feveral  eminen- 
ces which  divide  the  two  plains,  and  among  thcfe  one 
higher  than  the  reft  called  Supay-Urco,  a  name  faid  to 
have  been  given  it  on  the  following  account.     An  in- 
habitant of  the  province  Eftramadura  in  Spain,  *  fiom 
the  extremity  or  his  diftrefs,  abandoned  himfelf  to  dc* 
Ipair ;  and  in  the  frenzy  of  his  wild  immagination^ 
fometimes  implored  the  afliftance  of  Satan,  and  ibme- 
times  curfed  thft  moment  that  gave  birth  to^  wrcteh-* 
ed  being,  and  was  for  laying  violent  handsupon  him-» 
felf.     The  devil  taking  advantage  of  his  condition  ap-» 
peared  to  him,  but  in  a  drefs   which  fufficiently  con- 
cealed his  nature,  and  courteoufly  afked  the  caufe  of* 
his  exceflive  melancholy  -,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  owing  to  an  unhappy  change  of  circumftances^ 
from  a  plentiful  fortune  to  the  moft  extreme  poverty, 
the  devil,  with  a  ch^arful  air  told  him,  that  he  would 
flie^v  him  a  fpot  from  whence  he  might  have  what 
quantity  of  gold  he  pleafed,  the  mine  being  abfolutely 
inexliauftible.     The  Spaniard  embraced  the  oflfer  with. 
the  greateft  tranlport  of  joy ;  and  concluding  that  it 
would  at  leaft  prove  a  journey  of  fome  days,  purchaf- 
ed,  with  the  penurious  remains  of  his  fubltance,  a  few 
loaves,  which  he  packed  up  in  his  wallet.     Aiid  his 
mind  being  fomcthing  eafier  from  thefe  flattering  pro- 
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Inifes,  laid  himfelf  down  to  reft,  till  the  time  appoint* 
ed,  when  he  was  to  call  upon  his  guide.     But  whea 
he  awaked  he  found  himfelf  in  a  country  abfolutely 
unknown,  the  plain  of  Chuquipata  lying  before  him, 
and  himfelf  reclined  on  the  eminence  of  Supay-Urco. 
His  aftonifhmcnt  at  viewing  fuch  multitudes  of  ftrange 
objeds  can  be  much  better  conceived  than  ej^prefled. 
For  fome  time,  indeed,  he  doubted  whether  they  were 
real  or  illufive,  till  tired  with  uncertainties,   and  de- 
termined to  know  in  what  country  he  was,  he  directed 
his  way  to  a  houfe  of  fome  figure,  which  he  faw  at 
a  diftance.      This   happened  fortunately   to  belong 
to  a  Spaniard,  who  was  a  native  of  the  fame  province 
of  Eftramadura  \  and  being  informed  by  his  fcrvants 
that  a 'ftranger  of  the  fame  country  was  at  thi  gate, 
the  mafter,  pleafing  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  hearing 
fome  news  from  his  native  land,  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  in,  received  him  with  great  marks  of  friend- 
fhip,  and  being  at  breakfaft,  made  him  fit  down  with 
him  ;  and  began  to  enter  on  the  pleafing  enquiry  after  . 
his 'friends  and  relations  -,  but  his  gueft  taking  out  one 
of  his  loaves,  which  the  gentleman  khew'was  baked  in 
Spain,  and  finding  it  quite  new,  was  fo  lofl:  in  ado- 
nifliment,  that  he  forgot  both  his  breakfaft  and  rela- 
tions, infifting  (tho'  afraid  to  hear)  that  his  apparent 
countryman  fliould  inform  him  how  it  was  poffible  to 
make  fo  long  a  voyage  in  fo  fliort  a  time.     The  other 
readily  latisfying  his  defire,  they  "both  agreed  that  this 
muft  have  been  an  a6tion  of  that  enemy  to  mankind, 
who  had  brought  the  poor  Spaniard  thithw  to  enrich 
himfelf  from  thetreafures  concealed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  hill  on  which  he  had  laid  him  ;  and  ever  fince  it 
has  been  called  Sijjpay-Urco,  or  the  deviPs  hill.  This 
llory  is  well  known  throughout  all  the  jurifdiftion  of 
Cuenca  5  even  the  children  are  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
father  Manuel  Rodriguez,  in  his  'Hitoria  del  Maranon, 
*  y  Amazonas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4/  mentions  it.   From  ail 
which  it  may  be  in&irred,  that  it  is,  in  reality,  of  as  ian- 
VoL.  L  Z  cienc 
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cienta  date,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Cuenca  pretend  ;thit 
it  has  delcended  thro*  a  long  feries  of  tinie  without  al-., 
teration  ;  and  that  from  this  ftory,    tho*   dellitute  of 
proof,  the  notion  that  this  hill  contains  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  treafure,  had  its  rife. 

IX.  The  lail  juriidiclion  of  the  province  of  Quito, 
on  this  fide,  is  that  of  Loja,  the  capital  of  which  is 
called  by  the  fame  name,  and  was  founded  in  the  year 
1546  by  captain  Alonfo  de  Mercadillo*  It  reiemble^  • 
in  extent,  form,  and  buildings,  the  city  of  Cuenca ; 
but  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  confiderably  hotter. 
In  its  diftrift  are  the  following  fourteen  villages. 

I.  Saraguro,  and  Ona,        VIII.  Zozoranga. 

II.  San  Juan  del  Vallc.       IX.  Dominguillo. 

III.  Zaruma.  X.  Catacocha. 

IV.  Yuluc.  XI.  San  Lucas  deAmboca. 

V.  Guachanama.  XII.  El  Sifne. 

VI.  Gonzanama.  XIII.  Malacatos. 

VII.  Cariamanga.  XIV.  San  Pedro  dd  Valle; 

The  city  of  Loja,  befides  two  churches,  has  fcvo- 
ral  convents,  a  nunnery,  a  college  of  jeiuits,  and  a 
hofpital. 

In  the  territory  of  this  jurifdiclion  is  produced  that 
famous  fpecific  for  intermitting  fevers,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cafcarilla  de  Loja,  or  Quinquina.  Of  this  fpe- 
cific there  are  different  kinds,  one  of  which  is  moredS- 
cacious  than  the  others.     M.  de  Jufieu,  whom  I  have 
already  had  occafion  to  mention  more  than  once,  be- 
ing fent  to  make  botanical  obfervadons,  and  take  cait 
of  the  health  of  the  academicians,  took  the  trouble  of 
making  a  journey  to  Loja,  purely  to  examine  the  tree 
which  produces  it  v  and  in  a  full  defcription  which  he 
drew  up  for  the  fatisfa£Hon  of  botanifb  and  other  cu- 
rious perfons,  enters,  with  his  known  (kill  and  accu* 
racy,  into  a  very  minute  difhndlion  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies,  and  enumerates  the  fmalleft  circumilaQces.  At  the 
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fame  time  he  was  pleafed  to  inform  the  Gorregidor  of 
the  differences,  and  to  inftruft  the  Indians  employed 
in  cutting  it,  to  diftinguifli  each  fpecies,  that  the  beft 
fort  only  might  be  fent  unmixed  to  Europe.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  he  farther  inftrufted  them  how  to  make  an 
extraft  of  it,  and  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  that 
territory  to  ufe  itj  where  its  virtues  had  till  that  time 
been  neglefted,  tho*  intermitting  fevers  are  there .  as 
common  as  in  any  other  parts.  Before  he  undeceiv- 
ed them,  the  natives  imagined,  that  it  was  exported  to 
Europe  only  as  an  ingredient  in  dying  ;  and  tho'  they 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  its  virtues,  they  made 
no  ufe  of  it,  little  imagining  that  a  fimple  of  fo  hot  a 
nature  could  be  good  for  them.  But  thi3  ingenious 
phyfician  convinced  them  of  their  miftake  by  many 
happy  effefts ;  fo  that  now  it  i$  generally  ufed  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers  :  and  perfons  of  undoubted  veracity 
who  have  fince  vifited  Loja,  have  given  me  very  plea- 
fing  accounts  of  its  happy  effefts. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  cafcarilla,  is  not  of 
the  largeft  fize,  its  ufual  height  being  about  two  toi* 
fes  and  a  half,  and  the  body  and  branches  of  a  pro- 
portionate thicknefs.  In  this  however,  there  is  fome 
difference,  and  in  that  confifts  the  goodnefs  of  the 
cafcarilla,  the  largeft  branches  not  yielding  the  beft* 
There  is  alfo  a  difference  both  in  the  bloffom  and  feed. 
The  Indians  in  order  to  take  off  the  cafcarilla  or 
cortex,  cut  down  the  tree ;  after  which  they  bark  it> 
and  dry  the  quinquina.  There  are  here  large  and 
thick  forefts  of  this  tree  ;  but  notwithftanding  this 
there  is  a  very  fenfible  diminution  of  them,  occalion- 
ed  by  the  Indians  not  fowing  the  feed,  thofe  growing 
fpontaneoufly  being  by  no  n\eans  equal  to  thofe  cut 
down. 

In  the  jurifdidion  of  Cuenca,  have  alfo  been  dif- 
covered  many  woody  parts,  in  which  this  valuable 
tree  is  found  :  and  when  I  was  in  that  country,  a 
prieft  at  Cuenca  procured  a  large  quaotity  of  cafcarilla, 

Z  2  '  \  and 
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^nd  fent  it  to  Panama,  the  only  place  ftom  whence 
h  is  exported.  This  inftance,  together  with  his  af- 
^urances,  that  it  was  of  the  lame  kind  with  that  of 
Loja,  induced  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuenca 
to  attempt  the  difcovery,  and  were  foon  convinced 
that  the  jurifdiftion  contained  large  forefts  of  this 
tree,  which  had  beea  neglefted  by  them,  whilft  their 
neighbours  reaj^ed  lb  great  advantages  from  it. 

The  juriliii^tion  of  Loja  has  alfo  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage from  breeding  the  cochineal,  and  which  in* 
telligent  perfons  reckon  of  equal  gpodnefs  with  that  of 
Oaxaca  in  New  Spain ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  ib far 
from  applying  themfelves  to  the  breeding  that  infedt, 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  demands  of  a  particular  trade, 
that  they  breed  no  more  than  what  they  imagine  will 
be  fufRcient  for  the  dyers  in  that  and  the  neighbouring 
jurifdiftion  of  Cuenca.  To  this  elegant  and  lafting 
colour  it  is  probably  owing  that  the  bays  of  Cuenca, 
and  the  carpets  of  Loja  are  preferred  to  all  others : 
tho*  the  beauty  of  the  colours  may  in  fome  meafure 
proceed  from  the  fuperior  (kill  of  the  workmen  of 
Loja  and  Cuenca,  over  thofe  of  Quito,  and  other 
parts  of  the  province  where  the  fame  goods  are  manu- 
faftured.  The  cochineal  is  alfo  bred  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hambato,  tho'  without  any  conftant  gather* 
ings  of  that  infeft.  It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  a  more  careful  attention  would  enfure  them 
the  fame  fuccefs  in  great,  as  in  fmall  quantities. 

Having  mentioned  this  infeft,  fo  highly  valued 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  the  incomparable  beau- 
ty of  its  red  colour,  which  it  equally  communicates  to 
wool,  filk,  linen  and  cotton,  it  may  perhaps  be  cx- 
pefted,  efpecially  from  an  author  who  has  been  in  the 
country,  that  I  fliould  give  fome  farther  account  of  it^j 
and  as  I  (hould  be  lorry  to  difappoint  any  rational  cu- 
riofity  of  my  readers,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  infertany 
thing  that  is  not  ftridtly  true,  I  was  unwilling  to  rely 
wholly  on  my  own  experience,  together  with  the  •  ac- 
counts 
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counts  I  procured  at  Loja  and  Hambato,  elpecialiy 
as  Oaxaca  is  the  principal  place  where  this  infeft  is 
produced ;  I  therefore  made  it  my  bufinefs  to  confuJt 
perfons  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjed:,  and  received 
the  following  account,  in  which  they  all  unanimoufly 
agreed. 

T-ttE  cochineal  is  bred  on  a  plant  known  in  Oaxaca,. 
and  all  thofe  parts  where  it  abounds,  by  the  name  of 
nopal*,  or  nopalleca,  the  Indian  fig-tree,  which,  except 
in  the  difference  of  the  foliage,  refembles  the  tunos, 
fo  common  in  the  kingdom  of  Andalufia.  The  leaf 
of  the  tuna  being  broad,  flat  and  prickly,  and  that  of 
the  nopal,  oblong,  with  feveral  eminences ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  fpines  has  a  fine  fmooth  membrane,  of  a  per- 
manent and  lively  green. 

Th£  method  of  planting  the  nopal  is  by  making 
rows  of  holes  about  half  a  yard  deep,  and  about  two 
yards  diftant  from  one  another.  In  each  of  thefe  holes 
is  placed  one  or  two  leaves  of  the  nopal,  in  a  flat  po- 
fition,  and  then  covered  with  earth.  This  leaf  foon 
after  (hoots  up  into  a  fingle  ftem,  whicji  during  its 
growth  divides  into  feveral  branches,  and  thele  fuc- 
celTively  produce  frefh  leaves,  the  largeft  being  neareft 
to  the  ftem,  which  is  fliU  of  knots,  as  are  alfo  the 
branches,  and  from  thcfe  the  leaves  have  their  ori- 
gin. The  ufual  height  of  this  plant  is  about  three 
yards,  which  it  feldom  exceeds.  The  feafon  whea 
the  nopal  difplays  all  its  beauty  ancf  vigour,  is 
like  that  of  other  plants,  from  the  Ipring  to  the  au- 
tumn, which  at  Oaxaca  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  is  at  the  fame  time  as  in  Spain.  Its  bloflbm 
is  fmall,  of  a  bright  red,  and  in  the  fhape  of  a  bud, 
from  the  centre  of  which  proceeds  the  tuna,  a  name 
given  to  its  fruit,  and  as  this  increafes .  the  blolfom 

*  This. plant  is  called  by  botanifb^  Opuntia  maxima^  filh ibkng^^ 
rotunda  majore^fpinulls  ohtufii  mollihui  ^J  innocentibus$bfitOfJhrtJlnis 
rubris  varigatQ    Sloan^s  Catalogue. 
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fades,  till  at  length  it  falls.  When  the  tuna,  or  fig» 
is  ripe,  the  outward  (kin  becomes  white ;  but  the 
pulp  is  fo  fully  impregnated  with  a  deep  red  that  it 
tinges  the  urine  of  thofe  who  eat  it,  of  a  blood  co- 
lour, a  circumrtance  attended  with  no  fmall  uneafinefi 
to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  particular. 
Few  fruits,  however,  are  either  more  wholfome  or 
pleafant. 

The  ground  where  the  nopal  is  intended  to  be  plant- 
ed, muft  be  carefully  cleanfed  from  all  kinds  of  weeds, 
as  rliey  drain  the  foil  of  thofe  juices  which  the  nopal 
requires.  Alfo  after  the  cochineal  is  taken  from  the 
plant,  which  is  never  done  till  the  infefts  are  arrived 
at  perfection,  all  the  fuperfluous  leaves  are  plucked 
off,  that  they  may  be  fucceeded  by  others  the  follow- 
ing year.  For  it  muft  be  obferved  that  the  cochineal 
which  are  bred  on  young  plants  thrive  much  better, 
and  are  of  a  finer  quality,  than  thofe  produced  on  fuch 
as  have  ftood  fome  years. 

The  cochineal  was  formerly  imagined  to  be  a  fruit 
or  feed  of  fome  particular  plant  -,  an  error  which  pro- 
bably arofe  from  an  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  propagated  ;  but  at  prefent  every  one  is  convinc- 
ed of  its  being  an  infeft,  agreeably  to  its  name, 
fignifying  a  woodloufe,  which  generally  breeds  in 
damp  places,  efpecially  in  gardens.  Thefe  infedbs,  by 
rolling  themfelves  up,  form  a  little  ball  fomething  lefe 
than  a  pea,  and  in  fome  places  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Baquilas  de  San  Anton,  i.  e.  St.  Anthony's  little 
cows  :  and  fuch  is  the  figure  of  the  cochineal,  except 
that  it  has  not  the  faculty  of  rolling  itfelf  up ;  and  its 
magnitude,  when  at  its  fiiU  growth,  does  not  exceed 
tliat  of  a  tick,  common  in  dogs  and  other  animals. 

These  infefts  breed  and  are  nourifhed  on  the  no- 
pals, where  their  eggs  are  placed  among  the  leaves  ; 
tiie  juice  of  the  plant,  which  is  their  fole  nourifhment, 
bcccir.es  converted  into  their  fubftance;  when,  inftead 
al'being  thin  and  waterifti,  ands  to  alj  outward  appea- 
rance. 
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i^ance,  -of  little  or  no  ufe,  is  rendered  a  mod  beautiful 
crimfon  colour.  The  plant  is  in  May  or  June,  in  its 
inoft  vigorous  ftate,  and  at  this  favourable  feafon  the  - 
eggs  are  depofited ;  and  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  two 
months,  from  an  animalcule,  theinfeft  grows  up  to  the 
fize  above-mentioned  ;  but  its|infant  (late  is  expofed  to 
a  variety  of  dangers  -,  the  violent  blafts  of  the  north 
wind,  fweep  away  the  eggs  from  the  foliage  of  the 
plant  •,  and,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  their  tender  con- 
ftitutions,  (howers,  fogs,  and  frofts,  often  attack  them, 
and  deftroy  the  leaves,  leaving  the  careful  cultivator, 
this  only  refource,  namely,  that  of  making  fires  at 
certain  diftances,  and  filling  the  air  with  fmoke,  which 
frequently  prefervc  them  from  the  fatal  efFefts  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  breeding  of  cochineal  is  alfo  greatly  obftnifted 
by  birds  of  -different  kinds,  which  are  very  fond  of 
thefe  infefts ;  and  the  fame  danger  is  to  be  appehend- 
cd  from  the  worms,  &c.  which  are  found  among  the 
plantations  of  nopals :  fo  that  unlefs  conftant  care  be 
takien  to  fright  the  birds  away  from  the  plantatibn,  and 
to  clear  the  ground  of  thofe  various  kinds  of  vermin, 
which  multiply  ^a  faft  in  it,  the  owner  will  be  greatly 
difappointed  in  his  expeftations. 

When  the  infefts  are  at  their  full  growth,  they  are 
gathered  and  put  into  pots  of  earthen  ware  •,  but  great, 
attention  is  requifite  to  prevent  them  from  getting  out,' 
as,  in  that  cafe,  great  numbers  of  them  would  be  lofl; 
tho'  there  is  no  danger  of  it,  where  they  are  at  liberty 
on  the  nopal  leaves,  thofe  being  their  natural  habitation, 
and  where  they  enjoy  a  plenty  of  delicious  food ;  for 
tho'  they  often  remove  from  one  leaf  to  another,  they 
never  quit  the  plant;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  fee  the 
leaves  entirely  covered  with  them,  efpecially  when  they  * 
are  arrived  at  maturity.  When  they  have  been  confined 
feme  time  in  thefe  pots,  they  are  killed  and  put  in 
bags.  The  Indians  have  three  differpnt  methods 
of  killing  thefe  infefts,  one  by  hot  water,  another  by 

Z  4  fire^ 
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fire,  and  a  third  by  the  rays  of  the  fun ;  and  to  thcfe 
are  owing  the  feveral  gradations  of  the  colour,  which 
in  fome  is  dark,  and  in  others  bright ;  but  all  require 
a  certain  degree  of  heat.  Thofe  therefore  who  ufe  hot 
water  are  very  careful  to  give  it  the  requifite  hcati  and 
that  the  quantity  of  water  be  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  infefts.  The  method  of  killing  the  creatures  by 
fire  is  to  put  them  on  (hovels  into  an  oven  moderate^ 
ly  heated  for  that  intention  ;  the  fine  quality  of  the  co- 
chineal depending  on  its  not  being  over  dried  at  the 
time  of  killing  the  infefts  :  and  it  muft  be  owned  that 
among  the  feveral  ways  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  this  va- 
luable creature,  that  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  ieems  to 
bid  faireft  for  performing  it  in  the  mod  perfeft  man* 
ner. 

Besides  the  precaution  requifite  in  killing  the  co- 
chineal, in  order  to  preferve  its  quality,  it  is  equally 
neceflTary  to  know  when  it  is  in  a  proper  ftate  for  being 
removed  from  the  leaves  of  the  nopal  ;  but  as  experi- 
ence only  can  teach  the  cultivator  this  neceflary  crite- 
rion, no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Accordingly  in 
thofe  provinces  where  the  cultivation  of  thefe  iniefts 
is  chiefly  carried  on,  thofe  gathered  by  Indians  at 
one  village,  differ  from  thofe  gathered  in  another ;  and 
even  thofe  gathered  by  one  perlbn  in  the  fame  village, 
are  often  different  from  thofe  gathered  by  another  i 
every  individual  adhering  to  his  own  method. 

The  cochineal  infeft,  may,  in  fome  circumftances, 
be  compared  to  the  filk  worm,  particularly  in  the  man-* 
ncrofdcpofiting  its  eggs.  The  infefts  deftined  for 
this  particular  are  taken  at  a  proper  time  of  thdr 
growth,  and  put  into  a  box  well  clofed,  and  lined 
with  a  coarfe  cloth  that  none  of  them  be  loft :  and  in 
this  confinement  they  lay  their  eggs  and  die.  The  box 
is  kept  clofe  Ihut  till  the  time  of  placing  the  eggs  on 
the  nopal,  when,  if  any  motion  is  perceived,  itisafuffi- 
cient  indication  that  the  animalcule  has  life,  tho'  the 
egg  is  fo  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  >  and  this 

t  is 
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is  the  feed  placed  on  the  foliage  of  the  nopal,  and  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  fhell  of  a  hen's  egg  is  fufr 
ficient  for  covering  a  whole  plant.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  infeft  does  not,  or,  atleaft,  in  any  vifible  man- 
ner, injure  the  plant,  but  extrafts  its  nourifhment  from 
the  moft  facculent  juice,  which  it  fucks  by  means  of 
of  its  propofcis  thro'  the  fine  teguments  of  the 
leaves. 

The  principal  countries  where  the  cochineal  infefts 
are  bred,  are  Oaxaca,  Flafcala,  Chulula,  Nueva  Gal- 
licia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  ;  and 
Hambato,  Loja,  and  Tucuman  in  Peru.  And  tho* 
the  nopal  thrives  equally  in  all,  yet  it  is  only  in  Oax- 
aca, that  they  are  gathered  in  large  quantities,  and  form 
a  branch  of  commerce,  the  cultivation  of  thefe  lit- 
tle creatures  being  there  the  chief  employment  of  the 
Indians  ;  whereas  in  others,  where  the  inhabitants  take 
but  little  trouble  in  their  cultivation,  they  breed  wild, 
and  thofe  gathered  in  them  are  accordingly  called  gra- 
na  fylveftre*.  Not  that  cither  the  infefts  or  nopals 
are  of  different  fpecies ;  for  with  regard  to  the  difad- 
vantageous  difference  between  the  colour  of  the  wild 
cochineal  and  that  of  Oaxaca,  it  does  not  proceed  from 
a  difference  of  fpecies,  but  from  a  want  of  proper  care 
in  its  improvement ;  and  were  the  culture  every  where 
alike,  this  difference  would  no  longer  fubfift.  But 
the  Indians  negled:  it,  either  becaufe  no  commerce  of 
that  kind  has  been  opened  among  them ;  or  from  an 
averfion  to  the  trouble  and  attention  requifite  to  bring 
thofe  infefts  to  perfedion  -,  or  laftly,  from  the  apprehen- 
fion  that  the  fruits  of  all  their  time  and  care  may  be 
deftroyed  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  accidents.     ^ 

The  temperature  beft  adapted  to  the  produdion  of 
this  infeft  cannot  be  precifely  determined,  there  being 
in  Oaxaca,  as  well  as  in  the  province  of  Quito,  parts 
of  very  different  temperatures,  fome  hot,  lomc  tem- 

•  This  wild  cochineal  is  generally  known  in  England  by  the 
came  of  cochineal  mellique, 

pirate. 
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perate,  and  others  cold  ;  yet  all  breed  the  cochineal. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that  the  moll  proper 
climate  is  the  temperate  and  dry ;  becaufe  in  thefe  the 
nopal  thrives  the  bed.  And  agreeably  to  this  obferva- 
tion  it  is  remarked,  that  Hambata  and  Loja  are 
the  countries  in  the  province  of  Quito  where  they 
moft  abound  ;  tho'  they  are  alfo  feen  in  other  parts 
where  both  the  heat  and  cold  are  greater. 

Here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  Andalu- 
fia  in  Spain,  appears  to  me  extremely  well  fituated 
for  breeding  cochineal,  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  and  the  plantation  of  fig-trees,  which  there 
attain  fo  great  perfedlion.  Here  alfo  neither  frofts, 
fogs,  or  Inows  are  to  be  apprehended,  particularly  in 
fpring  ;  and  the  happy  medium  between  cold  and  heat 
is,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  that  which  this  creature 
is  particularly  fond  of. 

The  inhabitants  of  Loja,  who  are  known  all  over 
this  province  by  the  name  of  Lojanos,  do  not  exceed  ten 
thoufand  fouls,  tho*  formerly,  when  the  city  was  in  its 
greateft  profperity,  they  were  much  more  numerous. 
I'heir  charafter  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cuenca ;  and  befides  their  affinity  in  cuftoms 
and  tempers,  to  the  other  villages,  they  cannot  be 
branded  with  the  charafter  of  being  (lothftil.  In  this 
jurifdiftion  fuch  numerous  droves  of  horned  cattle  and 
mules  are  bred,  that  it  fupplies  the  others  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  that  of  Piura  in  Valles.  The  carpets  alfo 
manufactured  here  are  of  fuch  remarkable  rinenefs, 
that  they  find  a  ready  fale,  wherever  they  are  fent. 

The  corregidor  of  Loja,  is  alfo  governor  of  Yagu- 
arfongo,  and  principal  alcalde  of  the  mines  of  Zaru- 
ma ;  and,  as  fuch,  a  chair  of  ftate  is  placed  for  him  at 
all  public  folemnities  of  the  church,  where  he  is  pre- 
fent  5  a  diftinguifhing  honour  allowed  only  to  the  pre- 
fidents  or  governors  of  thofe  provinces.  The  poft 
of  governor  of  Yaguarfongo,  is  at  prefent  only  a  mere 
title  without  any  jurifdiftion  j   part  of  the  villages 

which 
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which  formed  it  being  loft  by  the  revolt  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  the  others  added  to  the  government  of  Ja- 
en  ;  fo  that  the  Corregidor  of  Loja  enjoys  only  thofe 
honours  intended  to  continue  the  remembrance  of  that 
government. 

The  town  of  Zeruma,  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  which 
are  thofe  mines  of  gold  I  Ihall  mention  in  another  part, 
has  prefented  the  corregidor  of  I-oja  with  the  title  of 
its  alcalde  mayor.  It  was  one  of  thefirft  towns  founded 
in  this  province,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  the 
moft  opulent ;  but  is  at  prefent  in  a  mean  condition, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  decay  of  its  mines,  on  which  ac- 
count moft  of  the  Spanifh  families  have  retired,  fome 
to  Cuenca,  and  othiers  to  Loja  5  fo  that  at  prefent  its 
inhabitants  are  faid  not  to  exceed  fix  thoufand.  The 
declenfion  of  thefe  mines,  which  is  not  fo  much  to  be 
imputed  to  any  fcarcity  of  metal,  as  to  the  negligence 
of  thofe  concerned  in  working  them,  has  been  very 
difadvantageous  tothe  whole  department  of  Loja  ;  and 
confequently  diminiflied  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Having  thus  defcribed  thofe  nine  jurifdiftions, 
which  form  the  moft  wealthy  part  of  the  province  of 
Quito,  I  ftiall,  in  the  following  chapters,  treat  of  thq 
governments. 


CHAP.     IIL 

Account  of  the  governments  of  Pops^yan  and  Ataca- 
^    mes,  belonging  to  the  Province  g/' Quito. 

IN  the  former  chapters  we  have  given  a juft  account 
of  every  thing  worthy  notice  in  the  jurifdiftions 
within  the  audience  of  Q^ito  ;  and  to  render  the  nar- 
rative complete,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  now  proceed  to 
the  governments  within  the  limits  of  that  audience*; 
as  they  jointly  form  the  vaft  country  of  the  province 
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of  Quito.  And  tho'  they  generally  give  the  name  of 
province  to  every  government,  and  even  to  the  depart- 
ments into  which  both  are  fubdivided,  we  fhall  not 
here  follow  this  vulgar  acceptation,  it  being  in  reali- 
ty founded  only  on  the  difference  of  the  notions  of  In- 
dians, who  formerly  inhabited  this  country,  every  one 
being  governed  by  its  curaca,  or  defpotic  foveneign. 
Thefe  nations  the  Yncas  fubdued,  and  obliged  them 
to  receive  the  laws  of  their  empire :  but  the  curacas 
were  confirmed  in  all  thofe  hereditary  rights  of  fovc- 
reignty,  compatible  with  the  fupreme  prerogative. 
Were  we  indeed  to  ufe  the  name  cdf  province  in  this 
fenfe,  every  village  muft  be  called  fb  j  for.  it  may  be 
.cafily  fhewn,  that  in  the  time  of  heathenifm,  every 
village  had  its  particular  curaca  :  and  fometimes,  as 
in  Valles,  in  this  jurifdiftion  of  Papayan,  in  Maynas, 
and  the  Maragnon,  there  was  not  only  a  curaca  in  each 
village  with  all  the  appendices  of  government,  but  the 
inhabitants  fpoke  a  different  language,  had  difierent 
laws  and  cuAoms,  and  lived  totally  independent  of 
each  other.  But  thefe  villages,  and  ancient  provin- 
ces being  now  comprehended  under  the  jurifdidlion  of 
one  fingle  tribunal ;  and  thofe  which  before  were  un- 
der a  multitude  of  curacas  acknowledging  one  fove- 
reign,  and  compofing  one  province,  where  juftice  is 
adminifterd  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  prince ;  and 
the  governments  being  in  juridical  afiairs,  dependent 
on  the  audience  of  Quito,  they  can  only  be  confidered 
as  parts  of  its  province.  It  is  therefore  requifite,  in 
order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  this  country,  that  I 
fhould  treat  of  them  in  the  fame  circumftantial  man- 
ner I  have  already  obferved  in  defcribing  the  jurifdic* 
tions. 

1.  The  firfl  government  in  the  province  of  Quito, 
and  which  terminates  it  on  the  north,  is  that  of  Po- 
payan.  It  is  not  indeed  wholly  dependent  on  it,  be- 
ing divided  into  two  jurifdidlions,  of  which  that  on 
the  north  and  eaft,  belong  to  the  audience  of  Santa 
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Fe,  or  the  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  •,  Quito  hav- 
ing only  thofe  parts  lying  towards  the  fouth  and  weft  ; 
fo  that  without  omitting  any  thing  remarkable  in  the 
whole  government,  I  Ihall  be  a  little  more  explicit  in 
my  account  of  the  department  bolonging  to  Quito- 

The  conqueft  of  the  whole  country  now  contain- 
ing the  government  of  Popayan,  or  at  leaft,  the  great- 
er part  of  it,  was  performed  by  that  famous  command- 
er Sebaftian  de  Belalcazar,  who,  being  governor  of 
the  province  of  Qiiito,  where  he  had  fettled  a  perfeft 
tranquillity,  and  finifhed  the  building  of  that  city,  be- 
ing informed,  that  on  the  north  fide  of  his  govern- 
ment lay  a  country  of  greater  extent,  and  richer  than 
the  parts  he  already  pofleffed  -,  prompted  by  that  fpirit 
which  had  animated  the  Spaniards  to  extend  their  re- 
putation by  aleriesof  amazing  conquefts  in  this  part 
of. the  globe,  he  fet  out  on  his  enterprize  in  1536  at 
the  head  of  300  Spaniards,  and  after  feveral  fharp  in- 
counters  with  the  Indians  ojf  Pafto,  who  firft  oppofed 
his  march,  he  proceeded  in  his  conquefts,  and  reduc- 
ed the  two  principal  curacas  of  that  country,  Calam- 
bas  and  Popayan,  (after  whom  both  the  country  and 
chief  town  was  called)  two  brothers  equally  relpec- 
ted  for  their  power  and  military  talents.  This  defeat 
opened  him  a  paffage  to  future  conquefts ;  and  the 
neighbouring  nations,  terrified  at  the  fuccefs  of  thofe 
illuftrious  warriors,  fubmitted  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
Belalcazar,  after  thefe  exploits,  in  the  profecution  of 
his  conquefts,  had  feveral  other  encounters  with  Indi- 
ans, fired  with  the  difdain  of  fubmitting  to  a  foreign 
yoke.  His  conquefts  were,  however,  at  laft  fo  ra- 
pid, that,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  he  pitched  his 
camp  in  the  centre  of  that  country,  where  the  mfld- 
nefs  of  the  clTmate,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  falu- 
brity  of  the  air,  confpired  to  induce  him  to  render  it 
the  feat  of  the  Spahifli  government.  Accordingly  in 
1537  h^  ^^^^  ^^^  foundation  of  the  firft  city,  whicljt 
flill  retains  the  name  of  Popayan  j  and  whilft  the  place 

was 
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was  building,  he,  to  keep  his  people  in  exercife,  and 
prevent  the  Indians  he  had  conquered  from  forming 
themfelves  into  a  new  army,  or  carrying  on  any  dan- 
deftine  correfpondence  with  thofe  whom  his  arms  had 
not  reached,  lent  out  detachments  different  ways,  with 
orders  to  march  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  that 
they  might  prevent  the  rifing  of  fome,  and  reduce 
others  to  obedience. 

Belalcazar  had  fcarce  finifhed  his  new  town, 
when  the  officers  of  thefe  corps,  on  their  return,  made 
fuch  a  report  of  the  riches  ancj  fertility  of  the  country, 
that  he  determined  to  view  it  in  perfon,  increafe  the 
number  of  towns,  and  by  that  means  fecure  the  pof- 
feffion  of  it.  Accordingly  he  continued  his  march  to 
Cali,  where  he  built  a  town,  which  ftill  retains  the 
fame  name,  tho*  in  a  different  country  ;  for  after  it 
was  finifhed  in  the  country  of  the  Gorrones  Indians, 
captain  Miguel  Munoz  foon  after  removed  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  air.  Belalcazar 
founded  alfo  another  town  called  Santa  Fe  de  Antio* 
quia ;  and,  charmed  with  the  fertility  and  richnels  of 
the  country,  he  proceeded  to  people  it  every  where. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  Belalcazar,  in  order  to  in* 
hance  the  glory  and  importance  of  this  country,  was 
very  defirous  of  making  a  road  from  Quito  to  the 
North  fea,  as  he  had  before  done  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Among  the  difcoveries  made  by  his  captains  whilft  he 
was  employed  in  fuperintending  the  building  of  Po* 
payan,  one  was,  that,  at  no  great  diftance  from  that 
place,  were  two  of  the  principal  iburces  of  the  great 
river  of  Magdalena ;  whence  he  conceived  they  might 
eafily  find  a  palTage  to  the  North  fea.  This  opinion  the 
general  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  unanimoufly  agreed 
to,  which  induced  him  to  make  every  difpofition  for  the 
fecurity  and  welfare  of  his  conqucfls,  being  determin* 
cd  to  return  by  way  of  that  river  to  Spain,  in  order 
to  foUicit  the  title  of  governor  of  the  country,  which 
he  had  difcovered,  conquered  and  peopled.  Accord- 
ingly 
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ingly  the  title  was  conferred  on  him,  and  in  his  go- 
vernment were  comprehended  all  the  territories  then 
confidered  as  within  his  conquefts  -,  but  in  the  year 
1730,  the  country  of  Choco  was  feparated  from  it, 
and  made  a  particular  government,  tho*  the  order 
was  not  carried  into  execution  till  the  year  ^1735. 
This  part  belonging  to  the  province  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada,  does  not  come  within  our  defcription. 

The  city  of  Popayan,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in 
thefe  parts,  that  title  having  been  granted  it  on  the  5th 
of  July  1538,  ftands  in  a  large  plain,  having  on  the 
north  fide  an  uninterrupted  profpeft  of  the  country. 
Its  latitude  is  2°  28'  north,  and  lies  about  two  degrees 
eaft  of  the  meridian  of  Quito,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a 
mountain  of  a  middling  height  called  M,  from  the  re- 
femblance  it  bears  to  that  letter  ;  and  being  covered 
with  a  variety  of  trees,  affords  an  entertaining  pro- 
Ipeft  :  the  weft  fide  is  alfo  diverfified  with  fmall  emi- 
nences. 

.The  city  is  of  a  middling  fize,  with  broad,  ftrait, 
and  level  ftreets  ;  and  tho'  not  every  where  paved,  are  - 
equally  convenient,  the  foot-path  near  the  houfes  be- 
ing paved  in  all  parts;  and  the  middle  of  the  ftreets  be- 
ing compofed  of  a  hard  fmall  gravel,  are  never  dirty 
in  rainy  weather,  nor  dufly  in  the  great  droughts  of 
this  climate  ;  and  hence  the  middle  of  the  ftreets  are 
more  convenient  for  walking  than  even  the  pave- 
ment itfelf. 

The  houfes  a.re  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  as  at  Qui- 
to, and  entirely  of  the  fame  conftruftion  :  all  the  hou- 
fes of  note  have  a  ftory ;  but  the  others  only  a  ground 
floor.  An  idea  of  the  largenefs  and  convenience  of 
the  offices  and  apartments,  may  be  formed  by  their 
outward  appearance,  as  well  as  the  magnificence,  of 
the  furniture,  which  is  all  brought  from  Europe;  the 
expence  of  which  muft  be  enormoufly  great,  as  be- 
fide  the  long  voyage  there  is  a  neceflity  for  bringing  it 
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a  prodigious  diflance  by  land  carriage,  and  fubjeft  to 
unknown  dangers  in  thefe  countries. 

The  church  was  erefted  into  a  cathedral  in  the  year 
1547,  and  is  the  only  parochial  church  in  the  city. 
Not  that  its  extent  is  too  fmall  for  maintaining  others ; 
but  having  originally  been  the  only  church,  the  pre- 
bends could  never  be  brought  to  allow  of  its  being  fub- 
divided,  and  part  of  its  fevenues  applied  to  the  fup- 
port  of  other  pariflies.     Here  are  alfo  convents  of 
francifcans,  dominicans,  and  auguftines,  with  a  col- 
lege of  jefuits  ;  all  of  them  having  churches.     In  the 
latter  is  alfo  a  grammar-fchool.     The  plan  of  an  uni- 
verfity,  under  the  direftion  of  the  fame  fathers,  is  in 
fuch  forwardnefs,  that  the  charter  is  already  granted. 
The  number  of  religious  belonging  to  each  of  thefe 
convents  is  but  fmall,  fome  of  them  amounting  to  no 
more  than  ftx  or  eight.     It  is,  however,  very  difiercnt 
with  regard  to  one  of  the  nunneries,  that  of  the  incama-- 
tion,  the  profefled  nuns  being  betwixt  forty  and  fifty  j 
butthe  whole  number,  nuns,  feculars  and  fervants  in- 
cluded, exceeds  four  hundred.     The  other  nunnery  is 
of  the  order  of  Santa  Terefa.     All  thefe  convents  and 
their  churches  are  pretty  large  ;   and  if  the  latter  do 
not  dazzle  the  fight  with  the  fplendor  of  their  oma« 
ments,  they  do  riot  want  any  which  decency  requires. 
Here  was  formerly  a  convent  of  bare-footed  Carme- 
lites, built  on  a  fpacious  plain,  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain  of  M,  from  whence,  on  account  of  the 
Iharpnefs  of  the  winds,  the  fathers  fome  time  after  re- 
moved to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.     But  they  were 
alfo  foon  difgufted  with  their  new  fituation,  the  dry  and 
falted  fifli,  fallads,  and  fuch  like,  being  the  only  parti- 
culars which  this  country  affords,  fuitable  to  the  perpe- 
tual abflinence  of  their  order  -,  and  accordingly  diey  a- 
gain  retired  to  their  original  fituation,  chufing  rather  to 
fuSer  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  than  be  confined 
to  difagreeable  food.     This  was  the  cafe  of  another 
convent,  of  the  fame  order  founded  at  Latacunga, 

where 
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Where  there  is  alfo  no  frefli  fiih  <rf  any  fort  to  be 
had.  It  muft  however  be  obferved  that  the  Tere- 
fian  cx>nventSi  who  ztc  under  the  fame  vow  of  abftt- 
ncncei  are  not  (ifcouragcd  by  thefe  inconveniences  ; 
nor  is  there  a  fingle  inftance  of  any  deficiency  in  the 
appointed  niimber  of  nuns. 

From  the  mountain  of  M*  iffues  a  river,  which 
by  running  thro*  the  city,  b^fides  other  convenience^, 
carries  away  all  its  foil.  Two  bridges  are  erefted  over 
it,  oae  of  ftone  and  the  oth^r  of  wood.  The  name 
of  this  river  is  del  Molino;  Its  waters  have  a  pani- 
culAr  medicinal  virtue,  which  they  are  thought  to  de- 
rive from  the  many  briars  through  which  they  flow. 
In  this  mountain  is  alfo  a  fpring  of  very  charming 
water ;  but  not  being  fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole 
tity,  it  is  Conveyed  to  the  nunneries,  and  the  houfes 
tof  men  of  rank.  A  little  above  a  league  to  the  north 
of  Popayan,  runs  the  river  Cauca.  It  is  very  large 
:iaad  deep,  its  current  rapid,  and  fubjedk  to  dangerous 
(wellings  in  the  months  of  JuiiCj  July,  and  Auguft  ^ 
the  foalbn  When  the  horrors  of  the  mountains  of  Gu- 
anacas,  where  it  has  its  fource, .  are  at  their  height ;  fo 
that  die  paflage  of  it  is  extremely  dangerouu,  as  many 
travellers,  rafhly  expofing  themfelved  to  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  its  cold  amidil  thick  fnows  and  violent  wind^ 
have  fatally  experienced. 

The  inhabitants  of  Popayan  and  Quito  difler  very 
fenfibly  in  their  Cafts  5  for  as  at  Quito  and  the  other 
towns  and  villages  of  its  jiirifdiftions,  the  moft  n«^ 
merous  clafs  of  people  is  that  of  the  Cafts^  originated 
from  the  intermarriages  of  Spaniards  and  Indian  >( 
fb  at  Popayan,  Carmagena  and  Other  parts,  whevt 
Negroes  abound,  the  lower  clafs  con&fts  of  Caft^, 
Tefulting  from  the  marris^esof  the  Whites  and  H^ 
groes  *,  but  very  few  Indian  Cafts.  Hus  is  owing  €^ 
the  great  multitude  of  Negio  (laves,  kept  s»  labourer^ 
M  the  pl^tations  in  die  country,,  the  mihos^  and  to 
4o  the  fervile.  offices  inthe  dl?f  :  id  that dbft  number 
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of  Indians  here  arc  very  few,  compared  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  province.  This  government  has,  how- 
ever, many  large  villages  of  them,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  capital,  and  other  Spanifli  towns,  that  they  are  fo 
greatly  out- numbered  by  the  Negroes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Popayan  are  computed  at  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  thoufand  -,  and  among 
thefe  are  many  Spanilh  families,  particularly  fixty, 
known  to  have  been  originally  defcended  from  very 
noble  families  in  Spain.  It  is  worth  obferving  heUe, 
that  while  other  towns  fee  their  inhabitants  conftanriy 
.  decreafing,  Popayan  may  boaft  of  a  daily  increafc. 
This  has  indeed  nothing  myfterious  in  it  j  the  many 
gold  mines  worked  all  over  its  jurifdiftion,  afford  em- 
ployment to  the  indigent,  and,  ccnfequently,  occa- 
fion  a  great  refort  of  people  to  thefe  parts. 

Popayan  is  the  conftant  refidence  of  the  governor, 
whofe  office  being  purely  civil,  it  is  not  requifite,  as 
in  many  others,  that  he  fhould  be  acquainted  with 
military  affairs.  Within  the  jurifdidlion  of  his  go- 
vernment, all  matters  civil,  political,  and  military,  are 
under  his  direftion.  He  is  alfo  the  chief  magiftratc 
of  the  city ;  the  others  are  the  two  ordinary  alcaldes  ; 
chofen  annually,  and  a  proper  number  of  regidores, 
the  conftitution  being  the  fame  as  in  other  cities. 

Here  is  a  chamber  of  finances,  into  which  are 
paid  the  feveral  branches  of  the  royal  revenue,  as  the 
tribute  of  the  Indians>  the  duties  on  goods,  the  fifth 
of  the  metals,  and  die  like. 

The  eqclefiaftical  chapter  is  compofed  of  the  bi.- 
fliop,  whofe  revenue  is  fettled  at  fix  thoufand  dollars 
annually,  the  dearf,  who  has  five  hundred,  the  archt- 
deacon,  chantor,  reftor,  and  treafurer,  who  have  each 
four  hundred.  This  fee  is  a  fuffi-agah  of  the  archbi- 
ihopric  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 
.  Popayan  lying  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  in- 
quifition  of  Carthagena,  has  a  coramiflary  from  thence. 
Here  is  alfo  another  of  the  croifade ;  but  the  autho- 
rity 
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rity  of  thefe  two  judges  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
diocefe,  which  is  far  lefs  than  that  of  the  government, 
a  confiderable  part  of  it  belonging  to  the  arbifhopric  of 
Quito. 

The  jurifdiftion  of  the  government  of  Popayan, 
reaches  fouthward  to  the  river  Mayo,  and  to  Ipiales, 
where  it  confines  on  the  jurifdidion  of  the  town  of 
San  Miguel  de  Ibarra  -,  north  eaft  it  terminata^  with 
the  province  of  Antioquia,  the  laft  of  its  provinces, 
and  contiguous  to  that  of  Santa  Fe  ;  and  northward 
borders  on  the  government  of  Carthagena.  Its  an- 
tientwefterh  bounds  were  the  fouth  fea,  but  it  has 
fince  been  contracted  by  the  new  government  of  Cho- 
CO,  that  the  territory  of  Barbacoas  is  the  only  part  of 
it  which  reaches  to  the  fea  ;  eaftward  it  fpreads  itfelf 
to  the  fources  of  the  river  Coqueta,  which  are  alfo 
thought  to  be  thofe  of  the  river  Oronoco  and  Negro : 
its  extent  is  not  precifely  determined,  but  a  probable 
conjefture  may  be  made,  that  from  Eaft  to  Weft  it  is 
about  80  leagues  -,  and  little  lefs  from  North  to  South. 
This  jurifdidion  being  fo  large  and  containing  many 
towns  and  villages,  is  divided  into  feveral  departments, 
over  each  of  which  the  principal  governor  nominates  a 
deputy  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  introdu- 
ces them  to  the  audience  to  which  they  belong,  where 
his  nomination  is  confirmed  -,  a  circumftance  neceflary 
to  procure  them  all  the  weight  and  fecurity  in  the  fe- 
veral departments  which  are  conferred  on  them.  Thofe 
which  form  the  goverment  of  Popayan  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

I.  Santiago  di  Cali,  VII.  Almaguer. 

II.  Santa  Fe  de  Antioquia.     VIIL  Caloto. 

III.  Las  Quatro  Ciudades.    IX.  San  Juan  dePafto. 

IV.  Timana.  X.  El  Rapofo. 

V.  Guadalajara  de  Buga.       XL  Barbacoas^ 
VL  S.  Sebaftlan  de  la  Platx. 
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In  each  of  thcfe  departments,  bcfides  the  chief  town, 
are  feveral  others  very  large  and  well  peopled ;  and 
great  numbers  of  feats  and  farm-houfes,  where  the 
number  of  people  employed  gives  them  the  appeazaace 
of  villages  rather  than  private  dwellings. 

Of  the  above-menuoned  departments  chofe  towaidb 
the  North  and  Eaft  of  the  city  cf  Popayan,  as  Santa  Fe 
de  Antioquia,  Las  quatro  Ciudades,  Timana  and  S.  Se- 
baftian  de  la  Plata  belong  to  the  audience  and  pro- 
vince of  Santa  Fc ;  the  others  lying  nearer  to  fMx» 
belong  to  its  province ;  and  thofe  of  San  Jtiaa  de  Fa£- 
to  and  Barbacoas  are  within  its  diocefe. 

The  departments  of  Cali  and  Buga  lyilig  betwixt 
the  governments  of  Popayan  and  Choco,  thrive  as  be- 
ing the  channel  of  the  commerce  which  is  carried  on 
continually  betwixt  thofe  two  governments :  whereas  it 
is  otherwife  with  that  of  Almaguer,  from  the  fnudfaxfi 
ofitsjuriidiftion,  and  the  little  traffick  there.  That  of 
Caloto,  as  its  extent  is  confiderable,  lb  is  it  rich  and 
abounds  in  the  produ£b  of  the  earth,  the  ibil  being 
very  fertile,  and  the  country  every  where  interlpcrfed 
with  faniis.  That  of  £1  Rapofo  is  on  the  fame  hap- 
py footing  as  the  two  firft.  That  of  Bafto  is  afib 
large,  but  lefs  wealthy.  Barbacoas  is  very  finaS ; 
and  in  fuch  a  general  want  of  provifions,  that  excqpt 
a  few  roots  and  grains,  peculiar  to  hot  and  moift  di- 
mates,  it  is  fupplied  with  every  thing  from  other  pro- 
vinces. 

'  The  temperature  of  this  government  is  entirely  the 
lame  as  that  already  ipoken  of  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
province  of  Quito ;  that  is,  it  varies  according  ip 
the  fituation  of  places ;  fome  being  more  eold  thtt 
hot ;  others  the  reverie ;  and  fbme  tiiioug^ioat  ibc 
whole  year  enjoy  a  continual  ipnng^  lis  particular 
Popayan  the  capital.  The  like  may  be  uud  dF  the 
foil,  which  exuberantly  produces  the  grains  and  fruht 
proper  to  its  fituation :  and  the  farms  breed  great  num- 
bers of  homed-cattle  and  fheep  for  the  confumption  of 
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the  towns  and  country  people :  and  in  the  territory  of 
Pafto  graizery  is'  a  very  profitable  article,  large  herds 
and  flocks  being  driven  to  Quito,  where  they  always 
6nd  a  good  market.  The  jurifdi6tion  of  Popayan  is 
more  fubje<^  to  tempefls  of  thunder  and  lightning  and ' 
earthquakes  than  even  Quito,  Tho*  in  the  latter,  as 
fit  have  obferved,  they  are  fo  very  frequent.  No  longer 
^go  than  the  year  1735  at  one  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
2d  of  February,  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  was 
ruined  by  oi^e.  This  remarkable  frequency  of  tempefts 
^d  earthquakes  in  the  country  erf  Popayan,  may  be 
conjedtured  to  proceed  from  the  great  number  of 
mines,  in  which  it  exceeds  all  the  others  within  the 
province  of  Quito. 

But  of  all  the;^  parts  in  thi^  jurifdidlion  Caloto  is 
^counted  to  be  the  moft  fubjeft  to  tempefts  of  thun- 
der and  lightning  ^  this  has  brought  into  vogue  Ca* 
Joto  bells,  which  not  a  few  perfons  ufe,  being  firmly 
perfuaded  that  they  h^ve  4  fpecial  virtue  againft  light* 
ning.  And  ind^  fo  many  ftories  are  told  on  this 
head,  that  one  is  at  a  lofs  wh^t  to  believe.  Without 
giving  credit  to,  or  abfolwtely  rejeding  all  that  is  re- 
ported, leaving  every  one  to  the  free  decifion  of  his 
own  judgment,  I  fhall  only  relate  the  moft  received 
opinion  here.  The  town  of  Caloto,  the  territory 
of  which  contajins  4  great  number  of  Indians,  of 
a  nation  called  Paezes,  W4S  formerly  very  large  1 
but  thofe  Indians  fuddenly  afl^ulting  it,  ioon  forced 
their  way  in,  fet  fire  to  the  hcfufes  and  mafla« 
cred  the  inhabitants  :  among  the  IJain  wa^  the  prieft 
pftheparilh,  who  was  particqlarlv  theobjedtofthcif 
rage,  a5  preaching  the  gofpel  with  which  they  were 
fenfible  their  favage  manner  of  living  did  not  agree^ 
cxpofing  the  folly  and  wickednefs  of  their  idolatry, 
»nd  laying  before  them  the  turpitude  of  their  vices. 
Even  the  bell  of  the  church  could  not  cfcape  their  ran* 
cor,  as  by  its  found  it  reminded  them  of  their  duty  to 
fome  and  yeceive  4ivine  inftrudlion^     After  many 
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fruitlcfs  endeavours  to  break  it,    they  thought  they 
could    do  nothing  better    than    to  bury    it   under 
ground,  that,    by  the   fight  of  it,    they  might  ncr 
ver  be  put  in  mind  of  the  precepts  of  the  golpel  which 
tended  to  abridge  them  of  their  liberty.     On  the  news 
of  their  revolt,  the  Spaniards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caloto  armed  •,  and  having  taken  a  fmart  revenge  of 
the  infurgents  in  a  battle,  they  rebuilt  the  town,  and 
having  taken  up  the  bell,  they  placed  it  in  the  fteeple 
of  the  new  church  •,    fince  which  the  inhabitants  to 
their  great  joy  and  aftonifhment  obferved,  that  when 
a  tempeft  appeared  brooding  in  the  air  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  difperfed  it,  and  if  the  weather  did  not  every 
where  grow  clear  and  fair,  at  leaft  the  tempeft  difchaig^ 
ed  itfelf  in  fome  other  part.    The  news  of  this  mirack 
fpreading  every  where  -,  great  foUicitations  were  made 
for  procuring  pieces  of  it  to  makes  clappers  for  little 
bells,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  virtue,  which 
in  a  country  where  tempefl:s  are  both  fo  dreadful  and 
frequent,  muft  be  of  the  higheft  advantage.     And  tq 
this  Caloto  owes  its  reputation  for  bells. 

In  the  valleys  of  Neyba,  and  others  within  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  Popayan,is  a  very  remarkable  infeft,  par- 
ticularly famous  for  the  power  of  the  fmall  quantity  of 
venom  in  it  -,  this  infeft,  which  is  fhaped  like  a  fpidcr, 
is  much  lefs  than  a  bug!  Its  common  name  is  Coya, 
but  others  call  it  Coyba ;  its  colour  is  of  a  firey 
red,  and,  like  fpiders,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  cor- 
ners of  walls  and  among  the  herbage.  Its  venom  is 
of  fuch  a  malignity  that  on  fqueezing  the  infeft,  if 
any  happen  to  fall  on  the  fkin  either  of  man  or  b^; 
it  immediately  penetrates  iAto  the  flefh,  and  caufes 
large  tumors  which  are  foon  fucceeded  by  death.  The 
only  remedy  hitherto  known,  is,  on  the  firft  appcarante 
of  a  fwelling,  to  finge  the  party  all  over  the  body  witJj 
the  flame  of  ftraw  or  long  grafs  growing  in  thofe 
plains.  In  order  to  this  the  Indians  of  that  country 
lay  hold  of  the  patient,  fome  by  the  feet  and  others  by 
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the  hands,  and  with  great  dexterity  perform  the  ope- 
ration, after  which  the  perfon  is  reckoned  to  be  out 
of  danger.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  tho'  this  in- 
fe6t  be  fo  very  noxious,  yet  fqueezing  it  betwixt  the 
palms  of  the  hands  is  attended  with  no  bad  confequence: 
from  whence  the  plain  inference  is  that  the  callus  ufu- 
al  on  the  hands  of  moft  people,  prevents  the  venom 
from  reaching  the  blood.  Accordingly  the  Indian 
muleteers  to  pleafe  the  curiofity  of  the  paflengers, 
fqueeze  them  betwixt  the  palms  of  their  hands,  tho' 
unqueftionably  Ihould  a  perfon  of  a  delicate  hand 
make  that  trial,  the  efFefts  would  be  the  fame  as  on 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  \ 

Nature  is  equally  admirable  in  her  works  and  in 
her  care  of  them.     Man  is  endued  with  difcernment, 
knowledge  and  obfervation,  that  he  may  avoid  what- 
ever is  hurttul  to  his  being  •,   and  the  irrational  fpecies . 
receive  the  like  notices  from  inftindt,  and  are  not  lefs 
obfervant  than  man.     The  people  who  travel  along 
thefe  valleys,   where  they  are  fo  much  in  danger  of 
thefe  coy  as,  according  to  the  warning  before  given, 
them  by  the  Indians  who  attend  them,  tho'  they  feel 
fomething  flinging  them  or  crawling  on  their  neck  or 
face,  are  careful  not  to  fcratch  the  part,  nor  even  fo . 
much  as  lift  up  their  hand  to  it,  the  coya  being  of 
fuch  a  delicate  texture  that  it  would  immediately 
burft  :  and  as  there  is  no  danger  whilft  they  do  not 
ejeft  the  humor  in  them,  the  perfon  acquaints  foiyie 
perfon  of  the  company  with  what  he  feels,  and  points 
to  the  place  •,  if  it  be  a  coya,  the  other  blows  it  away*  [ 
The  beafts  who  are  not  capable  of  fuch  warning,  are 
yet  by  inftindt  taught  a  precaution  againft  the  dan» 
ger,  which  may  refult  from  thefe  infefts  in  the  paf-. 
tures  ;  for  before  they  offer  to  touch  the  herbage,  they  • 
blow  on  it  with  all  their  force  in  order  to  dilperfe  any 
of  thefe  pernicious  vermin  ;  and  when  their  fpieU  ac-». 
quaints  them  that  they  are  near  anefl  of  coyas,  they 
immediately  leap  back  and  run  (o  fom^.  other  part.- 
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Thus  they  fecurc  themielves  from  the  venopi  of  dicfij 
infeds,  tho'  fometimes  a  mule  after  all  its  Idowing  hai 
been  known  to  take  in  fome  with  its  paftuiie,  oq 
which,  after  fwelling  to  a  frightfiil  degree^  xhcyhan 
expired  on  the  fpot.  * 

Among  the  plants  of  the  country  of  Pbpayan,  iq 
the  jurifdiftion  of  Timana,  grows  the  cuca  or  cki« 
an  herb  fo  eflcemed  by  the  Indians  in  fome  pnmiicei 
of  Peru,  that  they  would  part  with  any  kind  of  pro? 
vifions,  the  mod  valuable  metals,  gqns,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  rather  than  want  it.  It  grows  on  a  weak  ffacm^ 
which  for  fupport  twifts  itfelf  round  another  ftronger 
vegetable,  like  the  vine.  Its  leaf,  is  about  an  inch  aad 
a  half  or  two  inches  in  length,  and  extremely  ftnoothi 
the  ufe  the  Indians  make  of  it  is  for  chewing,  mixing 
it  with  a  kind  of  chalk  or  whitifh  earth  called  mam- 
bi.  They  put  into  their  mouth  a  few  cuca  leaves  and 
a  fuitable  portion  of  mambi,  and  chewing  thefe  tqge- 
ther,  at  firft  fpit  out  the  faliva,  which  that  manducation 
caufes,  but  afterwards  fwallow  it ;  and  thus  movt  it 
from  one  fide  of  the  mputh  to  the  other,  till  its  fiib- 
ftance  be  quite  drained ',  then  it  is  thrown  away,  buft 
immediately  replaced  by  freih  leaves.  This  herb  is  & 
nutritive  and  invigorating,  that  they  labour  whole  days 
without  any  thing  elfe,  and  on  the  want  of  it,  they  Bodl 
a  decay  in  their  m^ngth  :  they  alfo  add,  that  it  pre- 
ferves  the  teeth  ibund,  and  fortifies  the  ftomach. 

In  the  fouthem  provinces  of  Peru  great' quantities 
of  it  are  produced,  being  cultivated  ^y  the  Indians ; 
but  that  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuf- 
co,  is  accounted  the  bed  of  any.  It  makes  no  finall 
article  in  trade,  particularly  vaft  quantities  of  it  are 
carried  to  the  mine-towns,  that  the  owners  of  die 
mines  may  have  wherewithal  to  furniih  the  Indians, 
who  otherwife  could  not  be  brought  to  work,  or 
would  not  have  ftrength  to  go  thro*  it  . 

This  coca  is  exactly  the  fame  with  the  betel  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.     The  plant,  the  leaf,  die  manner  of 
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pfing  it,  its  qualities  a^re  all  the  fame  :  and  the  eafterU 
nations  are  no  lefs  fond  of  their  betel  than  the  Indians 
of  Peru  and  Popayan  are  of  their  coca  j  but  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  province  of  Quito,  as  it  is  not  pro^ 
quced,  fo  neither  is  it  ufed. 

In  Pafto,  one  pf  the  moft  fouthern  diftricfb  of  th? 
government  of  Popayan,  are  certain  trees  which 
yield  a  refin  called  mopa-mopa ;  and  of  this  is  made 
a  varnifli,  which  befides  ifs  exquifite  beauty  will  bear 
boiling  w^ter,  and  even  acids.  The  method  of  ap- 
plying it  is  to  diflblve  fome  of  the  refm  in  one's  mouth, 
and  then  y/et  the  pencil  with  it ;  afterwards  it  is  dipped 
in  the  colour  which  is  to  be  laid  on,  and  when  dry'd 
has  all  the  luftre  of  the  Chinefe  laque,  but  with  thi$ 
fuperior  quaUty,  that  it  never  wears  off,  nor  beconic$ 
moift  tho'  rubb'd  with  fpittle.  The  cabinets,  tables, 
f8cc.  made  \>y  the  Indians  of  this  country  and  thus  ver- 
nilhed,  ^re  carrjed  to  Quito,  where  they  arc  highly 
valued. 

PopAYAN  is  pne  of  the  beft  trading  countries  with* 
In  the  province  of  Quito,  as  all  the  vaft  variety  of 
'Spanifli  goods  from  Carthagena  are  configned  thither 
and  forwarded  to  Quito  ^  and  great  numbers  of  tra- 
ders go  their  rounds  thro*  the  feveral  jurifdi<5lions  to 
the- great  conveniency  of  the  towns  and  villages  which 
thus  fupply  themfelves.  Befides  this  tranfitory  com- 
merce, a§  it  may  be  called,  it  has  alfo  another  recipro- 
cal betwixt  it  and  Quito,  to  wliich  it  exports  horned 
cattle  and  mules,  and  receives  in  return  cloaths  and 
bays.  Its  active  commerce  Confifts  in  dried  beef,  faked 
pork,  roU-tpbacco,  hogS''lard,rum,  cotton,  pita,  ribbons 
and  other  fmaU  wares,  which  are  brought  to  Choco  and 
there  exchan^d  for  gold  ;  ^Vgar  and  fnufF  are  imported 
from  Saqta  Fe  and  fcnt  t^o  QuitQ  j  and  the  returns  to 
Santa  pe  afe  hoRie  ma^  cloaths  and  bays.  *  Hefe  is 
alfo  another  trafEck^  .wKiph/cpnfifts  in  bartering 
filver  for  goid  :  for  theire  j^eiiig  an  abundancd  of  the 
latter,  and  a  fcarcity  of  t%  former,  filver  is  brgught 
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to  exchange  for  gold  ;  of  which  great  profit  is  made 
by  converting  it  into  doubloons  :  the  like  i^  alfo  prac- 
tifed  at  Choco  and  Barbacoas,  which  are  in  the  lame 
cafe  as  to  metals. 

The  city  of  Fopayan  being  the  centre  of  all  thefe 
fcveral  kinds  of  commerce,  the  moft  wealthy  .perfonsof 
the  whole  jurifdidtion  are  here,  and  five  or  fix  of  its  in- 
habitants are  reckoned  to  be  maftcrs  of  above  100,000 
dollars  ;  20  to  be  wortli  betwixt  40  and  80,000,  bc- 
fides  many  of  fmaller,  yet  handfome  fortunes  :  and 
this  exclufive  of  their  farms  and  mines  with  which 
this  country  abounds.  The  former  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention  in  the  other  parts 
of  this  province  according  to  the  quaHty  of  the  tempe- 
rature. 

West  of  the  weftern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  the 
government  of  At^cames,  which  on  this  quarter  con- 
fines on  the  jurifdiftions  of  the  corregemientos  of  Qui- 
to and  the  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra  ;  northward 
on  the  department  of  Barbacoas  in  the  government  of 
Popayan  :  its  weftern  boundary  is  the  fouth  fea  j  and 
fbuthward  it  joins  the  territory  of  Guayaquil ;  thus 
it  reaches  along  the  coaft  from  the  ifland  of  Tumaco^ 
and  the  houfe  of  Hufmal  which  lie  in  i  degree  and 
Y  N.  lat.  to  the  bay  of  Caracas  and  the  mountains  of 
Balfamo  in  34  min.  S.  lat. 

The  country  of  this  jurifdiftion  lay  a  long  time  un- 
cultivated ;  and  if  not  wholly,  at  leaft  the  greateft 
part  of  it,  unknown  -,  for  after  its  conqueft  by  Sebaf- 
tian  de  Belalcazar,  the  peopling  of  it  was  negledted, 
either  becaufc  the  Spaniards  were  more  intent  in  regu- 
lating their  conquefts  than  in  improving  what  they 
had  got,  or  becaufe  the  country  did  not  feem  to  them 
lb  proper  for  a  fettlement  as  the  Sierra  or  mountainous 
parts  ;  or  perhaps  they  judged  it  barren  and  unheal- 
thy. And  tho*  care  was  taken  to  fumilh  Quito  with 
priefts  to  preferve  its  Indian  inhabitants  in  an  adhe- 
rence to  thofe  precious  truths  they  had  embraced  j  ycfe- 
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it  was  with  the  total  i^egleftbf  tjiat  improvement  of  the 
country  which  was  feen  in  all  the  other  parts  where  the 
Spaniards  had  fettled.  Thus  thefe  people,  tho'  Chiif- 
tians  by  profeffion^  remain  in  that  rufticity  and  favage- 
nefs  natural  to  men  who  are  out  of  the  way  of  rational 
converfation  and  commerce  to  civilize  them  ;  an  Indiai^ 
only  coming  now  and  then  from  their  woods  with  aji, 
achote  and  fruits  to  fell  at  Quito,  where  they  feem 
ftuck  with  amazement  at  the  fight  of  fuch  a  concourfe 
of  people  in  one  place  ;  it  being  indeed  far  beyond  what . 
could  be  imagined  by  fuch  as  feldom  or  never  came  to 
any  diftance  from  their  poor  cottages  dilperfed  and  Qxat 
up  in  the  woods,  and  living  among  the  wild  beafts. 

Tho*  the  country  of  Atacames  lay  thus  negleded 
for  fome  years  after  the  introdudion  of  the  ChrifHaa 
religion,  and  its  inhabitants  had  performed  homage 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  yietthe  importance  of  mak- 
ing fettlenients  here,  and  cultivating  the  ground,  for 
facilitating  the  commerce  betwixt  the  province  of  Qui- 
to and  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  was  not  un- 
known, as  thereby  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  carrying  it  on  by  the  way  of  Guayaquil ; 
which  being  a  great  circuit  the  trade  fufFered  in  many 
particulars :  and  indeed  could  not  long  have  fubfiftal 
without  making  a  fettlement  of  Spaniards  in  Ataca- 
mes ;  as  thus  the  way  would  be  much  Ihorter  for  the 
commerce  betwixt  Terra  Firma  and  Quito,  which 
now  conveniently  fupplies  it  with  provifions  of  all 
kinds,  and  receives  European  goods  in  return. 

Pursuant  to  thefe  views  Paul  Durango  DelgadlUo 
was  in  the  year  1621  appointed  governor  of  Atacames 
and  Rio  de  las  Efmaraldas.  He  had  fome  years  before 
entered  into  a  contraft  with  the  Marquis  de  Montes- 
Claros  for  opening  a  wav  from  thd  town  of  San  Mi- 
guel de  Ibarra  to  the  river  Santiago,  one  of  thofe 
which  traverfed  the  country  belonging  to  thfe  jurif- 
diftion  of  this  government ;  and  likewile  to  JJeople  and 
cultivate  it.     But  failing  of  fulfilling  the '  Agreement; 
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tho'  he  was  not  wanting  in  endeavours,  the  govern- 
ment in  the  year  1626  was  taken  from  him  and  coo* 
ferred  on  Francifco  Perez  Menacho,  who  however  bad 
no  better  fuccefs  than  he  who  had  been  dilplaced. 

After  thefe  two  came  Juan  Vincencio  Juftiiuani 
in  the  fame  chzraiEitr ;  but  he  feeing  the  ii^uperaUc 
difficulties  according  to  the  methods  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  confidently  o&red  to  make  the  way  by  the  river 
Mira,  but  alfo  failed  in  the  execution ;  and  Dew  Her* 
nando  de  Soto  Calderon,  who  began  it  in  the  yor 
1 71 3,  and  rather  more  fanguine  in  his  afliirances  of 
fuccefs  than  the  former,  alfo  difappointed  the  general 
expectation :  and  thus  the  fo  much  defired  commu* 
nication  of  the  province  of  Quito  and  the  kingdom  of 
Terra  Firma  remained  as  it  was  till  the  year  17351 
when  Don  Pedro  Vicente  Maldonado  being  invcAod 
with  the  fame  powers  as  his  predecefibrs,  liiipaiSd 
them  in  execution;  and  in  1741  laid  open  a  diied  conh 
munication  betwixt  Qiiito  and  the  Rio  de  las  Efina- 
raldas  :  and  having  verified  his  proceeding  before  the 
audiences,  and  obtained  their  approbation,  he  returned 
to  Spain  to  follicit  the  confirmation  of  his  exapkff'- 
ment  as  governor,  and  the  awards  fpecifiec}  in  1^ 
contrad.  On  the  favourable  report  of  the  fiipreme 
council  of  the  Indies,  his  majefly  in  the  year  1746 
confirmed  him  as  governor  of  that  country,  which  iq 
1 747  was  formally  eredbed  into  a  govenuheni:^  by  the 
commifiion  then  given  to  the  above-mentioned  gen- 
tleman, who  by  his  fkill  and  reiblutiott  i^  fi>  well 
deferved  it. 

The  towns  within  the  government  of  Atacames 
are  at  prefent  but  {mall  and  poor  ^  having  Jutfaer*! 
to  lain  out  of  the  way  of  traffick,  and  the  country  bu( 
little  cultivated  However  this  governor  takes  iiicl^ 
meafures  for  the  improvement  of  it,  that  already  the 
face  of  things  begins  to  alter  greatly  6x  the  better; 
and  the  fertility  orthe  ibil  will  naturally  invite  fettlerS| 
and  the  communication  being  opened  fliro^  it  betwix( 
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the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma  and  the  province  of 
Quito,  will  caufe  a  circulation  of  money.  In  the 
mean  time  this  government  contains  20  towns,  five 
of  which  are  on  the  fea-coafts  and  ftand  the  firft  in 
the  following  lift :  the  others  are  inland  places. 

I.  Tumaco.  XI.  Tambillo. 

II.  Tola.  XII.  Niguas 
III.SanMatheodeEfmeral-    XIII.  Cachillada. 

das.  XIV.  Mindo. 

IV.  Atacames.  XV.  Yambe.  . 

V.  La  Canoa.  XVI.  Cocaniguas. 

VI.  Lachas.  XVII.  Canfa-Coto. 

VII.  Cayapas.  XVIII.  Santa  DomingOi 

VIII.  Inta.  XIX.  San  Miguel. 

IX.  Gualea.  XX.  Nono. 

X.  Nanegal. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  five  firft  towns  are  Spani- 
ards, Meftizos,  Negroes  and  Cafts  originated  from 
thcfe  three  fpecies.  They  of  the  other  fifteen  are  in  ge- 
neral Indians,  having  few  Spaniards,  Mulattt)s  or  Ne- 
groes among  them.  With  the  fpiritual  concehis  arc 
invefted  eleven  priefts,  who  continually  refide  in  the 
great  tot^ns,  and  occafionally  vifit  the  othieisi  where 
are  chapch  of  eafe. 

The  temperature  of  Atacames  is  like  that  of  Guay- 
aquil, and  accordin^y  produceis  the  fame  kinds  of  ve- 
getables, grains,  and  fruits  ;  tho*  fome  of  them  to  a 
much  greater  perfeflSon  •,  *  for  by  lying  higheMt  is  not 
fiibjeft  to  the  inundations  proceeding'  from  the  iwefl-' 
ings of  rivesrs'J  tod  thusthe  cacko  in^itsplihtatfcris  Unii 
fbrefts  hating  all  the  moJfttnte  that  plant  tSe^fe  rii, 
without  1)e&ig  drowned,  is  rritjeh  ftiperio j  fb^twrdi^ier 
in  fize^  oilinefi,  and  de^i^ttf  AHvoiiri-^-R 
produces  in  fereat  abtii*dahce  vanillas,  ^^^ 
parilla  and  inSgo  5  alfo  a  great  itof  of  W^ls  iriade 
here :  and  the  ^refts  are  £>  thick  fet  with  trees  of  a 
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furprizing  bulk  and  lofcinefs  as  to  be  impenetrable; 
and  thcfe  trees,  as  in  the  forefts  of  Guayaquil,  are  of 
an  infinite  variety  ;  fome  fitter  for  land  works ;  others 
for  naval  ules ;  and  fome  excellent  for  both. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Defcription  of  the  gcrccrntiunts  of  Qmxos,  and  Ma- 
cas;  ijcitb  an  acccunt  ^/'Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  thi 
difcovery  and  conqueji  of  it. 

NEXT  to  the  government  of  Popayan,  whidi 
has  been  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
follow  thofe  of  Quixos  and  Macas,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes :  It  is  divided  into  two  di- 
flxids,  Quixos  being  the  north  part  of  the  government, 
and  Macas  the  fouth,  v/ith  the  country  of  Camelos  ly- 
ing betwixt  them.  As  their  fituation  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  require  that  each  fhould  be  treated  diftinft- 
ly,  I  fhall  begin  with  Quixos,  which,  on  the  north 
fide,  confines  on  the  juriidiftion  of  Popayan ;  eaftward 
it  reaches  to  the  river  Aguarico,  and  weftward  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  jurifdidtions  of  Quito,  Latacunga, 
and  the  town  of  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  by  the  Cordi- 
leras  of  Cotopaxi  and  Cayamburo.  The  firft  difcovery 
of  the  county  of  Quixos  is  owing  to  Gonzalo  Diaz  de 
Pineda  in  the  year  1536,  who  among  the  officers  fent 
from  Popayan  by  Sebaftian  de  Bclalcazar,  to  trace  the 
courfe  of  the  river  of  Magdalena,  and  take  a  furvey  of 
the  country  adjacent  to  that  which  had  been  conquered, 
was  appointed  to  go  on  difcoveries  in  thefe  parts,  which 
he  performed  with  great  care  and  dilpatch  \  and  find- 
ing it  to  abound  in  gold  and  cafl[ia  trees,  he  return- 
ed to  his  commander  5  and  on  his  report  Gonzalo  Fiz- 
aro  in  the  year  1539,  ^^  that  time  governor  of  Quito, 
marched  to  it  widi  a  defign  of  reconnoitring  its  whole 
Cixtent  and  making  fettlements.     But  his  expedidon 
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mifcarrying,  the  conqueft  of  this  country,  tho'  from 
Pineda's  report  very  defirable,  was  fulpended  till  the 
year  1549,  when  the  Marqiiis  de  Canete,  viceroy  of 
Peru,  gave  a  commiflion  to  Gil  Ramirez  Davalos  ;  a 
man  of  undaunted  courage  when  intereft  was  in  view, 
for  reducing  the  Indians  and  making  fettlements  in  the 
country  -,  which  he  accordingly  accomplilhed,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Baeza,  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment,  in  the  year  1559  »  ^^^  '^  ^^^  ^^^^  followed  by 
other  towns  and  villages,  (till  exiting ;  but  with  very 
little  improvement  beyond  their  firft  Itate. 

The  town  of  Baeza,  tho'  the  moft  antient  of  the 
country  and  long  the  refidence  of  the  governors,  has  al- 
ways remained  very  fmall,  which  is  owing  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  two  cities  of  Avila  and  Archidona,  ftill  fub- 
.lifting,  and  at  that  time  the  chief  objeft  of  the  attention 
of  the  fettlers,  Baeza  being  left  as  firft  built ;  and 
.  thefe  fo  far  from  having  increafed  fuitably  to  the  title 
of  cities,  which  was  given  them  at  their  foundation, 
remain  on  their  firft  footing.  The  caufe  of  the  low 
ftate  of  the  places  here  is  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  in  air,  fertility,  and  other  enjoyments  of  life 
being  inferior  to  that  of  Quito,  few  fettle  here  who 
can  live  in  the  other.  Baeza  is  indeed  extremely  de- 
clined, confifting  only  of  8  or  9  thatched  hou  fes  with 
about  20  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  fo  that  from  the  capital 
it  is  become  annexed  to  the  parifh  of  Papallafta,  ia 
which  town  refides  the  prieft,  who  has  befides  under  his 
care  another  town  called  Maipu.  This  decay  was  no 
more  than  a  confequence  of  the  removal  of  the  go- 
vernor, who  of  late  has  refided  at  Archidona. 

The  city  of  Archidona  is  a  fmall  place  lying  in  i 
deg.  and  a  few  min.  S.  of  the  Equinodial,  and  about 
I  degr.  50  min.  E.  of  the  Meridian  of  Quito.  The 
houfes  are  of  wood,  covered  with  ftraw,  and  the  whole 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  reckoned  at  betwixt  650 
and  700,  confifting  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  Meftizos, 
and  Mulattoes  j    but  has  only  one  prieft,  under  whofe 
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care  arc  alfo  three  other  towns  called  Mifagualli,  Tcnti 
and  Napo  j  the  laft  receive  its  name  from  the  river  on 
the  borders  of  which  it  ftands;  and  this  fituation  proved 
its  ruin  on  the  30th  of  Nov.  1 744,  when  by  the  cx-^ 
plofion  of  the  Volcano  on  Cotopaxi,-  of  which  a  marc 
particvilar  account  (hall  be  given  in  another  place,  this 
river  became  fo  fwelled  by  the  torrents  of  melted  fnow 
and  ice,  that  it  entirely  bore  down  the  town  of  Niqx), 
and  the  houfes  were  carried  along  by  the  impetuofitjr 
of  the  current. 

The  city  of  Avila,  but  very  much  bel6w  that  titles 
(lands  in  00  degr.  40  min.  S.  Lat.  and  near  2  degf/ 
20  min.  E.  of  Quito.  It  is  fo  much  lefs  than  the 
former,  that  its  inhabitants  fcarce  amount  to  300  rf 
both  fexes.  Its  houfes  are  built  of  the  fame  materials, 
and  it  has  alfo  a  prieft,  whofe  ecclefiaftical  jurifiliAioD 
comprehends  fix  towns,  fome  of  them  in  lai^nefi  and 
number  of  inhabitants  not  inferior  to  the  city.  Thcfe 
are, 

I.  La  Conception.  -      IV.  Motte. 

II.  Loreto.  V.  Cota  Pini. 

III.  San  Salvador.  VL  Santa  Rofa. 

The  foregoing  towns  conftitute  the  chief  part  of  tha 
government,  but  it  alfo  includes  the  towns  of  the 
Miffion  of  Sucumbios,  the  chief  of  which  is  Son  Mi- 
guel. At  the  beginning  of  this  century  they  were  ic^ 
but  are  now  reduced  to  thefe  five, 

I.  San  Diego  de  los  Palmares. 

II.  San  Francifco  de  los  Curiquaxes. 

III.  San  Jofeph  de  los  Abuccees. 

IV.  San  Chriftoval  de  los  Yaguages. 

V.  San  Pedro  de  Alcantara  de  la  Cocao,  or  Narigiienu 

The  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities,  and  the  viS^^  kt 
the  dependencies,  and  thofe  of  Baeza,  arc  obliged  to  be 
conftantly  upon  thdr  guard  againft  the  Infidel^  IndiMH 
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who  frequently  commh  depreciations  among  theii^ 
honfes  and  plantations.  They  compofe  different  and 
numerous  nations  •,  and  are  fo  dilperfed  all  over  the 
trountry,  that  ev«y  village  is  under  continual  appre-^ 
henfions  from  thofe  whicii  live  in  its  neighbourhood  i 
And  when  an  action  happens  between  the  inhabitants 
and  thofe  Indians  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  all 
they  get  by  it  is  to  return  quietly  to  their  dwellings 
With  a  few  prifoners,  no  booty  beirlg  to  be  had  fihom  a 
p0Of4e  who  live  without  any  fettlement ;  ahd  ftohl 
mere  favagenefs  make  no  account  of  thofe  things  in 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  place  their  happinqfs* 
Their  method  in  thefe  incurfions  is,  after  an  interval 
of  apparent  quiet  and  fubmiffion,  to  fteal  Up  to  the. 
^anifli  fettiemetits  at  a  time  when  they  have  reafbn  to 
conclude  that  the  inhabitants  are  off  their  guard  -,  aild 
if  their  intent  be  anfwered,  they  fall  to  pillaging  and 
plundering  -,  and  havingJgot  what  is  neareft  at  hand, 
precipitately  retire.  This  perpetual  danger  may  alfo 
be  reckou*d  among  the  circumftances  which  have  hi-* 
therto  kept  the  government  in  fuch  low  circumftances* 

The  temperature  of  nil  this  country  is  hot  aiid  very 
moift.  The  rains  are  almoft  continual ;  lb  tliat  the 
only  difference  betwixt  it,  Guayaquil  and  PortbBei- 
lo  is,  that  the  fumnier  is  not  folong  here  :  But.  the 
diftempers  and  inconveniencies  of  the  cKmiate  ate 
the  fame.  The  country  is  coveted  with  thick  i^dds  ; 
and  in  thefe  are  fbme  vtt^  of  a  prodi^ous  magnitdde* 
In  the  fouth  and  weft  part  of  the  jurifdi6tion  oFQtrixob 
is  the  Canela  or  dnnamon-tree,  which,  as  I  hate  befcfre 
obferved,  being  difcovered  by  Gonzalo  cfiaz  dfe  PiiiedSc< 
he  from  them  called  the  ^ country  Cfcheld^,'  ^KidhL 
name  it  ftill  retains.  A  great  quantity  of  it  is  cut  for  thd 
neceflary  confumption, '  both  in  the  provincci  6f^(]^itd 
and  in  Valles.  The  quality  of  this  cinnamon*doci  rtdc 
come  up  to  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  but  in  cvtiy  other 
particular  Very  much  l'den^blesit;thermcH,itsdrcvtm- 
ference  and  thickneft  being  nearly  the  faitte  i  The  co- 
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lour  is  fomething  browner,  the  great  difference  lying 
in  the  tafte,  that  of  quixos  being  more  pungqit 
and  without  the  exquiiite  flavour  of  that  of  the 
Eafl  Indies.  The  leaf  is  the  fame,  and  has  all  the 
delicate  fmell  of  the  bark  ;  but  the  flower  and  feed 
furpafs  even  thofe  of  India ;  the  former  particularly  is 
of  an  incomparable  fragrancy  from  the  abundance  of 
aronlatick  parts  it  contains  ;  and  this  favours  an  op- 
nion,  that  if  the  trees  were  duly  cultivated,  mi^t  be 
made  in  every  refpedt  equal  to  thole  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon. 

The  other  produfts  in  the  ifland  of  Quixos  are  the 
very  fame  with  thofe  in  all  the  other  lands  in  the  iame 
clin'iate  as  this  government.  The  like  may  be  faid  of 
fruits,  roots  and  grains,  as  wheat,  barley,  and  others 
which  require  a  cold  air,  feldom  thrive  much  in  any 
of  an  oppofite  quality. 

The  other  diftrid  of  Macas  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  the  government  of  Maynas ;  fouthward  by  that  of 
Bracamoros,  and  Yaguarfbngo ;  and  wefliward,  the  eaft 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  divides  it  from  the  jurif- 
didtions  of  Rio  Bamba  and  Cuenca.  Its  chief  town 
bears  the  fplendid  title  of  the  city  of  Mucas,  being  the 
common  name  given  to  the  whole  country.  And  this 
.  is  better  known  than  its  proper  ancient  name  of  Se- 
villa  del  Oro.  It  lies  in  two  degrees  30  min.  S.  lat 
and  40  min.  E.  of  Quito.  Its  houfes  which  do  not 
exceed  130,  are  built  of  timber  and  thatched.  Its  in- 
habitants iare  reckoned  at  about  1200 ;  but  theie, 
and  it  is  the  fame  all  over  this  diftridt,  are  generally 
Mellizos  with  Spaniards.  The  other  towns  belong* 
ing  to  this  jurifdi(^ion  are, 

I.  San  Miguel  de  Narbaes.     V.  Zuna. 

II.  Barahonas.  VI.  Payra. 

III.  Yuquipa.  VII.  Copueno. 

IV.  Juan  Lopez.  VIII.  Aguayos. 
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The  fpiritual  government  of  them  all  is  lodged  in 
two  priefts  ;  one  of  whom  refiding  in  the  city  has  the 
tare  of  the  four  firft  :  and  to  the  latter,  who  lives  at 
Zuna  belongs  that  town  and  the  three  others.     At 
the  conqueft,  and  for  fome  time  after,  this  country  was 
very  populous,  and  in  honour  of  the  great  riches 
drawn  from  its  capital,  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Sevilla  del  Oro ;  but  at  prefent  only  the  memory 
of  its  former  opulence  remains.     Such  an  extreme  de- 
clenfion  proceeded  from  an  infurre£tion  of  the  natives, 
who,  after  fwcaring  allegience  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
took  arms  and  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  city  of 
Logrono,  and  a  town  called  Guamboya,  both  in  the 
fame  jurifdiftion,  and  very  rich.     Thefc  devaftations 
have  fo  difcouraged  any  farther  fettlement  there,  that 
the  whole  country  lies  as  a  wafte  ;    no  money  goes 
current  in  it,  and  the  only  way  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants have  to  provide  themfelves  with  ncceflaries,  is  by 
bartering  their  home  produfts. 

The  nearnefs  of  Macas  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  An- 
des caufes  a  fenfible  diflFerence  betwixt  its  temperature 
and  that  of  Quixos :  for  tho'  it  be  alfo  a  woody  coun- 
try, the  diverfity  betwixt  the  two  moll  diftant  feafons 
of  the  year  is  manifeft  ;  and  as  its  territory  is  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  jurifdiftions  of  Quito,  fo  the 
variety  in  the  periods  of  the  feafons  is  alfo  great.  Thus 
winter  begins  here  in  April,  and  lafts  till  September, 
which  is  the  time  of  fummer  betwixt  the  Cordilleras  : 
^d  at  Macas  the  fine  feafon  is  in  September,  and  is  the 
more  delightful  on  account  of  the  winds  which  are 
then  moftly  northward ;  and  thus  charged  with  the 
frigorific  particles  which  they  have  fwept  away  from 
the  fnowy  mountains  over  which  they  have  pafled. 
The  atmofphere  is  clear ;  the  fky  ferene ;  the  earth 
cloathed  in  its  various  beauties  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
gladened  by  fuch  pleafing  objefts,  rejoice  that  the 
horrors  of  winter  are  pafled,  as  they  are  no  lefs  dread-" 
ful  and  detrimental  here  than  at  Guayaquil. 
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I^r  grains  and  other  produdls  which  require  a  hot 
and  moift  temperature,  the  country  is  very  fruitful  ; 
but  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  country  peo- 
ple here,  is  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which  being  erf"  an 
excellent  kind,  is  exported  in  rolls  all  over  Peru.  Su- 
gar-canes alfo  thrive  well  here  -,  and  confequently  cot- 
ton. But  the  dread  of  tlie  wild  Indians,  who  have 
often  ravaged  their  country,  diicourages  them  from 
planting  any  more  than  what  juft  fuffices  for  prefent 
ufe  i  they  being  here  in  the  fame  unhappy  fituadon  as 
in  Quixos,  the  villages  having  in  their  neighbourhood 
bands  of  thole  lavage  Indians.  And  when  they  ima- 
gine tb.em  to  be  furtheft  off,  are  often  fuddenly  ai&ult- 
ed  by  them,  lb  that  they  muft  be  ready  at  every  inftant 
to  take  arms. 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  trees  which  crowd 
the  woods  of  this  country,  one  of  the  nioft  remarka- 
ble is  the  ftorax,  the  gum  of  which  is  of  a  moft  ex- 
quifite  fra^rancy  ;  but  is  fcarce,  the  trees  growing  in 
places  at  fome  diftance  from  the  villages ;  and  it  is 
dangerous  going  to  them  by  reafon  of  the  favagclndi-' 
ans  who  lie  in  wait  like  wild  beafts.  The  like  may 
he  laid  with  regard  to  the  mines  of  Polvos  Azules,  or 
Ultra-marine,  from  which,  by  reafon  of  that  danger, 
very  little  is  brought,  but  a  finer  colour  cannot  be  im- 
agined. 

Th  e,  territory  belonging  to  Macas  alfo  produces 
cinnamon  trees,  which,  as  the  reverend  Don  Juan  Jo- 
fcph  de  Loza  y  Acuna,  prieft  of  Zuna,  a  perfon  of 
eminent  learning,  and  pcrfedtly  verfed  in  natural  hif- 
torj',  told  me,  is  of  a  fuperior  quality  to  that  of  Cey- 
lon, here  known  by  the  name  of  Spanifh  ciimamon ; 
and  this  was  confirmed  to  me  bv  many  Qther  perfons 
of  judgment.  This  cinnamon  vifibly  difiers  from  that 
of  Qubcos,  which,  as  the  fame  perfons  informed  me, 
proceeds  from  the  full  expofure  of  the  Maca  trees  to 
the  fun,  its  rays  not  being  intercepted  by  the  ^:diagedf 
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other  trees  near  them ;  and  thefe  alfo  are  at  a  diftancc 
from  the  roots  of  other  trees,  which  deprive  them  of 
part  of  the  nourifhment  neceflary  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  cinnamon 
tree  planted  either  accidentally  or  by  defign  near  the 
city  of  Macas,  the  bark  of  which,  and  etpccially  the 
blofibm,  in  its  tafte,  fragrancy  and  aromatick  power, 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Great  quantities  of  copal  are  brought^  from  Ma- 
cas, alfo  wild  wax ;  but  the  latter  of  little  value  ;  for 
befides  being  reddifli  it  never  indurates  ;  and  the  fmell 
of  it  when  made  into  candles,  and  thefe  lighted,  is  very 
ftrong  and  difagreeable ;  and  that  of  Guayaquil  and 
Valles  no  better.  Indeed  all  the  wax  in  thofe  coun- 
tries cannot  come  into  competition  with  thofe  of 
Europe  •,  tho'  it  mufl:  be  obferved  that  there  is  no 
fmall  difference  in  the  bee,  which  in  this  country  is 
much  larger,  and  its  colour  inclinable  to  black.  How- 
ever it  might  be  made  fomething  better,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  cleanfing  and 
working  it  as  in  Europe :  and  if  it  could  not  be  brought 
to  equal  the  European,  a  greater  confiftence  might 
be  given  to  it,   which  would  be  no  fmall  advantage. 

The  government  which  on  the  fouth  limits  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  audience  of  Quito,  and  follows  next  to 
Maca3,  is  that  of  Jaen,  which  was  difcovered  and 
fubdued  by  Pedro  de  Vargara  in  the  year  1538,  whom 
Hernando  Pizarro  had  appointed  to  command  in  that 
expedition.  Afterwards  Juan  de  Salinas  entered  the 
country  with  the  title  of  governor  of  it,  and  he  hav- 
ing by  his  courage  and  courtefy  reduced  the  Indiaas^ 
and  ingratiated  himfelf  with  them,  a  more  formal  fet- 
tlement  was  made,  and  feveral  towns  built,  which  are 
ftill  exifting,  tho*  in  no  better  condition  than  thofe  of 
Macas  and  Quixos.  Some  ftill  retain  the  appellation 
of  city,  not  that  their  largenefs,  number  of  inhabitants, 
or  wealth  become  the  title,  but  on  account  of  t'.ie  pri- 
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At  the  time  of  the  conqueft  this  government  was 
known  by  the  names  of  Igualfongo  and  Pacamoros, 
fince  corrupted  into  Yaguarfongo  and  Bracamoros  ;  the 
names  of  the  government  conferred  on  Juan  de  Sail- 
nus.     And  thus  they  continued  to  be  called  for  many 
years,  till  the  Indians  of  both  territories  in  a  fudden  re- 
volt deftroyed  the  principal  towns.     Thofe  which 
were  fpared,  after  paffing  near  an  agp  in  wretchednefi 
and  barbarifm,  happily  recovered  themfelves,  became 
united  to  the  city  of  Jaen,    as  part  of  a  government 
with  the  title  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros ;  and  the  tide 
of  governor  of  Yaguarfongo  was,  as  wc  have  before 
related,  kept  up  by  being  annexed  to  the  corre^dor  of 
Loja. 

The  town  of  Jaen  with  the  addition  of  Pacamoros, 
or  Bracamoros,  from  the  reunion  of  the  towns  of  that 
country  to  it,  was  founded  in  the  year  1 549  by  Difr- 
go  Palomino.     It  ftands  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Chaca- 
Inga,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Chuquimayo,  and 
is  the  refidence  of  the  governor.     It  is  fituated  on  the 
north  fhore  of  the  river  Chinchipe,  at  its  conflux  into 
the  Maranon.     It  lies  in  about  five  degrees  25  min, 
S.  lat,  and  its  long,  may  be  conjeftured  to  be  very 
little  diftant  from  the  meridian  of  Quito,  if  not  under 
it.     The  account  given  of  the  mean  condition  of  the 
cities  of  Macas  and  Quixos  alfo  fuits  Jaen.     Wc  mufk 
however  obferve,  that  it  is  much  more  populous,  its 
inhabitants  being  of  all  ages  and  fexes  computed  at 
3  or  4000  ;  tho'  thefe  for  the  mod  part  are  Meftizos, 
with  fome  Indians,  but  very  few  Spaniards. 

Juan  de  Salinas  likewife  founded  in  his  government 
of  Yaguarfongo  three  other  cities  ftill  fubfifling,  but 
fmall,  mean  and  defencelef$,  like  Jaen.  Their  names 
^re  Valladolid,  Loyola  and  Saniago  de  las  Montag- 
pas :  The  laft  borders  on  the  government  of  Mi- 
nas  ;  and  is  only  feparated  from  its  capital,  the  city  of 
Borja,  by  the  Pongo  de  M4nceriche.     In  this  country 
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of  Jaende  Bracamoros  are  feveral  fmall  villages,  the 
names  of  which  are, 

I.  San  Jofeph.  VI.  Chinchipe. 

II.  Chito.  VII.  Chyrinos. 

III.  Sander.  VIII.  Pomaca. 

IV.  Charape.  IX.  Xomependa. 

V.  Pucara.  X.  Chuchunga, 

The  inhabitants  of  which  are  moftly  Indians,  with 
Ibme  Meftizos,  but  no  great  humber  of  either. 

Tho*  Jaen  (lands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Chinchipe, 
and  fo  near  the  Niaranon,  yet  the  latter  is  not  navi- 
gable up  to  it,  fo  that  thofe  who  are  to  embark  on  it  go . 
by  land  from  Jaen  to  Chuchunga,  a'  fmall  place  on  ano- 
ther river  of  that  name,  and  in  25  degrees  29  min.  , 
lat.  whence  they  fall  down  into  the  Maranon.     This 
town,  which  may  be  accounted  the  port  for  Jaen,  lies 
four  days  journey  from  the  city,  which  is  the  method 
of  calculating  the  diftanccs  here ;   the  difficulties  of  the 
road  increafing  them  far  beyond  what  they  are  in  rea- 
lity, that  not  feldom  that  which  on  good  ground  might 
be  travelled  in  an  hour  or  two,   take  up  a  half  and , 
fometimes  a  whole  day. 

The  cliniate  of  Jaen,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  whole  jurifdiftion  of  this  government,  is  like  that 
of  Quixos,  except  that  the  rains  are  neither  fo  lading 
nor  violent  •,  and,  like  that  of  Macas,  it  enjoys  fome 
interval  of  fummer  -,  when  the  heats,  tempefts,  and  all 
the  inconveniences  of  winter  abate.  The  foil  is  very 
fruitful  in  all  the  grains  and  produfts  agreeable  .to  its 
temperature.  The  country  is  full  of  wild  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  cacao,  the  fruit  of  which,  befides  the 
exuberance  of  it  on  all  the  trees,  is  equal  to  that  cul- 
tivated in  plantations ;  but  is  of  little  ufe  here  for  want 
of  confumption :  and  the  carriage  of  it  to  any  diftant 
parts  or  to  Europe,  wou  d.  be  attended  with  liich  char- 
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ges,  as  to  prejudice  its  faje.  Thus  the  fruits  |0t 
on  the  trees,  or  are  eat  by  monkeys  or  other  cfOr 
tures. 

At  the  time  of  its  fir  ft  difcovery  and  the  lucceediag 
conqueft,  this  country  alfo  was  in  great  repute  for  its 
riches  ;  and  not  undefervedly,  vaft  quantities  of  gold 
being  brought  from  it.  But  thefe  gains  were  foon 
brought  to  a  period  by  the  revolt  of  the  IndiaiiSi»  tho' 
in  the  opinion  of  many  who  look  upon  thofe  people  to 
be  a  part  of  the  human  fpecies  no  leis  tfaaa  tbemfelvcSt 
the  infurredion  was  owing  to  the  exceiBive  rigotsoif 
the  Spaniards,  in  making  theoi  vxxk  in  the  iiiines.un-> 
der  infupportable  fatigues.  At  prefent  all  the  gqU 
collefted  here  is  by  Indians  walhing  the  lands  of  tfae 
rivers  during  the  time  of  the  inundations  ;  and  thus 
find  gold  duft  or  fmall  grains  of  gold,  with  whkh 
they  pay  the  tributes  and  purchaie  neoeflaries ;  and 
they  make  fo  little  account  of  this  metal,  that  dio'  b^ 
a  proper  induftry  they  might  get  a  confidexaUe  quan- 
tity, 'tis  only  the  pooreft  Indians  that  live  Bear  difi 
fettlements  who  practice  it :  as  for  the  indrpendant  In* 
dians  they  give  themfelves  no  manner  of  concern  a* 
bout  it. 

The  jurifdiftion  of  this  government  prodnces  in  par- 
ticular vaft  quantities  of  tobacco;  the  cultivation  of 
it  indeed  is  the  chief  occiq^ation  of  all  the  inhabitants- 
After  preparing  it  the  plant  fteeping  it  in  hot  mead  or 
decodions  of  fragrant  herbs,  in  order  to  impronne  its  fla- 
vour, and  the  better  preferve  its  ftrength,  it  is  dried  and 
tied  up  in  the  form  of  a  faucifibn,  each  of  a  faundrod 
leaves.  Thus  it  is  exported  into  Peru,  all  over  the 
province  of  Quito,  and  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  whew 
no  other  is  ufed  for  fmoakii^  in  comets  of  piper^- 
according  to  the  cujfbm  of  alt  thefe  countries*  Thia 
great  vogue  it  owes  to  the  mainner  of  prtpsuAng  the 
leaves,  which  gives  it  a  particular  relifli  and  a 
Arength  tg  its  fmoke,  that  is  very  agreeabfe-tDi  tfaoie 
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who  are  fond  of  that  amufement.  The  country  alfo 
produces  a  great  deal  %i  cotton  ;  likewife  large  breeds 
of  mules  ;  and  thele  three  articles  conftitute  the  ad- 
vantageous trafBck  which  this  government  carries  •  on 
with  the  jurifiiiftion  of  its  province  and  the  other  parts 
of  Peru. 

In  the  countries  both  of  the  government  of  Jaen  de 
Bracamoros,  Quixos  and  Macas,  are  ieen  great  num- 
bers of  thofc  wild  animak,  a  defcription  of  which  ha$ 
been  given  in  treating  dF  other  countries  of  a  like  cli* 
mate.  But  tbefe^  befides  tigers^  are  infefterf  with 
baftard  lions,  bears,  dantas  or  gran  beftias,  (an  am-.. 
xnal  of  the  b^nef&  of  a  bullock,  and  very  fvvift,  its 
colour  generally  white,  and  its  fkin  very  much  valued 
for  making  buflT-leather ;  isr  the  middle  of  its  head  is  a 
horn  bending  inward)  thofe  three  kinds  of  wild  beafts 
are  unknown  in  the  other  countries  ;  and  that  they 
are  known  here  is.  owing  to  the  proximity  to  the  Cor- 
difieras,  where  they,  breed,  a&  in  a  cold  climate  adapt- 
ed to  their  nature.  Whence  they  fometimes  conie 
down  into  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  but  without 
this  ciicumftance  of  lying  ib  near  the  mountains,  they 
wou'd  never  be  feen.  Among  the  reptiles  in  the  coun- 
try is  the  rpaca^  a  fnake  which  the  Indians  diftinguifli 
by  the  name  of  curi-mullinvo^  having  a  fhining  fpottedf 
fkin  like  that  of  the/figer,  curi,  in  the  Indian  language, 
ftgniiyinggold  ;  it  is  wholly  covered  with  icales,  and 
nnakesa  fnghtfnlirppearance v  its  head  being  out  of 
all  proportiwi  to  the  body,  and  has  two  rows  of  teeth^ 
and  fangs  like  thofc  of  a  large  dog.  The  wild  Indi- 
ans, as  an  oftentatious  mark  of  their  intrepidity,  and 
to  give  them  a  more  terrible  appearance,  paint  on 
their  targets  figures  of  this  fnfke,  thef'ttteof  which'is- 
incurable,  and  wherever  it  h4&  feized,  it  ftever  kt^  go 
Its  hold  I  which  (he  Indian^  wouk}  alfo  intimate  by 
tiiieir  device 
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C  H  A  P.    V. 

Account  of  the  government  ^Maynas,  and  of  the  ri- 
ver Maranon  or  that  of  the  Amazons  ;  its  difco- 
veryy  courfe^  and  that  of  the  rivers  running  in-- 
to  it. 

HAVING  treated  of  the  governments  of  Po- 
payan  and  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  which  are  the 
northern  limits  of  the  province  of  Quito ;  as  alio  of 
Atacames,  which  is  its  weftem  boundary  \  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  government  of  Maynas,  the  eaftem  limit 
of  its  jurifdidion.  This  is  particularly  entitled  to  a 
feparate  and  fuccinft  defcription,  as  the  great  river  Ma- 
ranon hows  thro*  it. 

The  government  of  Maynas  lies  contiguous  to  thofe 
of  Quixos  and  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  towards  the  caiL 
In  its  territories  are  the  fources  of  thofe  rivers,  whicht 
after  rapidly  .traverfing  a  vaft  extent,  form  by  their 
conflux  the  famous  river  of  the  Amazons,  known  al- 
fo  by  the  name  of  Maranon.  The  fhores  of  this  and 
many  rivers  vvliich  pay  it  the  tribute  of  their  waters, 
environ  and  pervade  the  government  of  Maynas.  Its 
limits  both  towards  the  north  and  fouth  are  little 
known,  being  extended  far  among  the  countries  of  in- 
fidel Indians  \  fo  that  all  the  account  which  can  be  ex- 
pected is  from  the  miflionaries  employed  in  the  con- 
verfion  and  Ipiritual  government  of  the  wild  nations 
which  inhabit  it.  Eailward  it  joins  the  pofleiEons  of 
the  Portuguefe,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  fa- 
mous line  of  demarcation,'  the  boundary  between  the 
Spanilh  and  ii^ortuguefe  pofleflions. 

Were  I  to  confine  myfelf  in  general  to  the  extent 
of  the  government  of  Maynas,  my  defcription  would 
be  very  imperfeft,  and  want  the  nobleft  objeA  of  the- 
reader's  curiofity,  a  defcription  of  the  river  of  the 
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Amazons;  a  fubjeft  no  lefs  entertaining  than  un- 
known ;  and  the  more  difficult  of  obtaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of,  from  its  lying  fo  very  remote.  This 
defcription  I  fhall  divide  into  the  three  following 
heads,  >yhich  fliall  contain  its  fource  and,  the  principal 
rivers  whereof  it  is  compofed  -,  its  courfe  thro'  the  vaft 
tracts  of  land  it  waters  ;  its  firft  difcoveries,  and  the 
fubfequent  voyages  made  on  it ;  in  order  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  prince  of  rivers  -,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  more  circumftantial  account  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Maynas. 

I.  Of  the  fource  of  the  river  Maranon,  and  of  the 
many  others  which  compofe  it. 

As  among  the  great  number  of  roots  by  which  nou- 
rifhment  is  conveyed  to  a  ftately  tree,  it  is  difficult 
from  the  great  length  of  fome,  and  the  magnitude  of 
others,  to  determine  precifely  that  from  which  the 
produft  is  originated :  fo  the  farqe  perplexity  occurs 
in  difcovering  the  fpring  of  the  river  Maranon  ;  all  the 
provinces  of  Peru  as  it  were  emulating  each  other  in 
fending  it  fupplies  for  its  increafe,  together  with  many . 
torrents  which  precipitate  themfelves  trom  the  Cordil- 
leras, and,  increafed  by  the  fnow  and  ice,  join  to 
form  a  kind  of  fea  of  that  which  at  firft  hardly  dc- 
ferves  the  name  of  a  river. 

The  fources  by  which  this  river  is  increafed  are  (q 
numerous,  that  very  properly  every  one  which  iffiies 
out  of  the  eaftern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  from  the 
government  of  Pop^yan,  where  the  river  Caqueta  or 
Yupura  has  its  fource,  to  the  province  of  Guanuco, 
within  thirty  leagues  of  Lima,  may  be  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  number.  For  all  the  ftreams  that  run  eaft- 
ward  from  this  chain  of  mountains,  widening  as  they 
advance  from  the  fource  by  the  conflux  of  others, 
form  thofe  mighty  rivers  which  afterwards  unite  in  the 
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Maranon ;  and  tho*  fomc  traverfe  a  larger  diftslnce 
from  their  fource,  yet  others,  which  rife  nearer  by  re- 
ceiving in  their  fhort  courfe  a  greater  number  of 
brooks,  and  confequently  difcharge  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, may  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  called  the  princi- 
pal fource.  But  without  confidently  determining  this 
intricate  point,  I  fhall  firftconfider  the  fources  ot  thoie 
which  run  into  it  from  the  more  remote  di{lances,-and 
next  thofe  which  precipitate  themfelves  down  leveral 
cafcades  formed  by  the  craggs  of  the  Andes  ;  and  af- 
'  ter  being  augmented  by  others  it  receives,  join  the 
Maranon  in  a  more  copious  ftream  ;  leaving  it  to  the 
readers  judgment  to  determine  which  is  the  original 
fource. 

The  moft  received  opinion,  concerning  the  remot- 
cft  fource  of  the  river  Maranon,  is  that  which  places  it 
in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Tarma,  ifluing  from  the  lake  of 
Lauricocha,  near  the  city  of  Guanuco,  in  1 1  deg.  S.  lat 
whence  it  direfts  it  courfe  S.  almoft  to  1 2  deg.  thro* 
the  country  belonging  to  this  jurifdiftion  ;  and  form- 
ing infenfibly  a  circuit,  flows  eaftward  thro'  the  coun- 
try of  Juaxa  ;  where,  after  being  precipitated  from 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  proceeds 
northward ;  and  leaving  the  jurifdidions  or  Maya- 
bamba  and  Chacha-poyas,  it  continues  its  courfe  to  the 
city  of  Jaen,  the  lat.  of  which  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter has  been  placed  in  5  deg.  2 1  min.  There  by  a  te- 
cond  circuit  it  runs  towards  the  eaft  in  a  continual 
direi^on  ;  till  at  length  it  falls  into  the  ocean,  where 
its  mouth  is  of  fuch  an  enormous  breadth,  that  it 
reaches  from  the  equino<5tial  to  beyond  the  firft  deg. 
of  North  lat.  Its  diftance  from  Lauricocha  lake  to 
Jaen,  its  windings  included,  is  above  200  leagues ; 
and  this  city  being  30  deg.  to  die  weft  of  its  mouth,  is 
600  leagues  from  it,  which  with  the  feveral  circuits  and 
windings,  may  without  excefs  be  computed  at  900 
fuch  leagues  :  fo  that  the  whole  courfe  of  this  river 
from  Lauricocha  to  its  influx  into  the  ocean,  is  at  leaft 
I J 00  leagues.  Yet 
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Yet  the  branch  which  iffues  from  Lauricocha,  is  not 
the  only  one  flowing  from  thefe  parts  into  the  Maranon ; 
nor  is  it  the  moft  fouthem  river  which  difcharges  its 
waters  into  that  of  the  Amazones  •,  for  fouth  of  that 
lake,  not  far  from  Afangara  is  the  fource  of  the  river 
which  pafles  thro*  Guamanga.  Alfo  in  the  jurifdifti- 
ons  of  Vilcas  and  Andaguaylas  are  two  other  rivers, 
which  after  running  for  fome  time  feparately,  unite 
their  ftreams,  and  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  river 
ilTuing  from  the  lake  of  Lauricocha.  Another  river 
rifes  in  the  province  of  Chimbi -Vilcas.  Andlaftly, 
one  ftill  farther  tp  the  fouth,  is  the  river  Apurimac, 
which,  direfting  its  courfe  to  the  northward,  pafles 
thro'  the  country  of  Cufco  not  far  from  Lima-Tam- 
bo  'y  and  after  being  joined  by  others,  falls  into  the 
Maranon  about  120  leagues  eaft  of  the  junftion  of 
the  latter  with  the  river  of  Santiago.  But  here  it  is  of 
fuch  a  width  and  depth,  as  to  leave  a  doubt  whether 
it  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  Maranon,  or  the  Mara- 
non pays  tribute  to  the  Ucayale,  as  it  is  called  in  that 
part ;  fince  at  the  conflux  its  impetuofity  forces  the 
former  to  alter  the  ftraight  direftion  of  its  courfe,  and 
form  a  curve.  Some  will  have  the  Ucayale  to  be 
the  true  Maranon,  and  found  their  opinion  on  the 
remotenels  of  its  fource,  and  the  quantity  of  its  wa- 
ters, which  equals  at  leaft,  if  it  does  not  exceed  that 
of  Lauricocha. 

In  the  fpace  intercepted  between  tlic  junftion  of 
the  Marannon  and  the  river  Santiago,  are  the  Pongd 
de  Manzeriche,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ucayale ; 
and  about  mid-way  betwixt  them  the  river  GuaUaga, 
which  hais  alfo  its  fource  in  the  Cordilleras,  eaft  of  tihe 
province  of  Guamanga,  and  falls  into  the  Marancfii. 
One  of  the  rivers  contributing  to  its  increale  has  its 
rife  in  the  mountains  of  Moyo-Bamba,  and  on  its 
banks  in  the  middle  of  its  courfe  towards  the  Gual- 
laga,  ftands  a  fmall  village  called  Llamas  i  which  ac- 
cording. 
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cording  to  the  moil  credible  accounts,  was  the  place 
where  Pedro  de  Orfica  embarked  with  his  people  on 
his  expedition  for  the  difcovery  of  the  Maranon,  and 
the  conqueft  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

Eastward  of  Ucayale,  the  Maranon  receives  the 
river  Yabari,  and  afterwards  four  others,  namely,  the 
Yutay,  the  Yurua,  the  Tefe,  and  the  Coari;  all 
running  from  the  fouth,  where  they  have  their  iburce 
nearly  in  the  fame  Cordilleras,  as  that  of  the  Ucayale ; 
but  the  countries  through  which  the  latter  pafles  being 
inhabited  by  wild  Indians,  and  confequendy  but  little 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  its  courfe  till  its  junftioa 
with  the  Maranon  cannot  be  aicertained  :  And  it  is 
only  from  vague  accounts  of  fome  Indians,  that  in  cer- 
tain months  of  the  year  it  is  navigable.  There  is  in- 
deed a  tradition  of  voyages  made  up  it,  and  by  which 
it  was  perceived  to  run  very  near  the  provinces  of 
Peru. 

Beyond  the  Rio  Coari  eaftward,  the Cuchibara alio 
called  the  Purus,  joins  the  Maranon ;  and  after  that 
likewife  the  Madera,  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  that 
unite  their  waters  with  it.  In  the  year  1 741,  the  Por- 
tuguefe  failed  up  it,  till  they  found  themfelvcs  not  far 
from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  betwixt  17  and  18  dcf. 
of  fouth  lat.  From  this  river  downwards,  the  Maia- 
non  is  known  among  the  Portuguefc  by  the  name  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons  :  and  upwards  they  give  it  the 
name  of  the  river  of  Solimoes.  Within  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  follows  the  river  of  Topayos,  likewife  very 
confiderable ;  and  which  has  its  fource  among  the 
mines  of  Brazil,  After  thefe  it  is  farther  joined  by 
the  rivers  Xingu,  dos  Bocas,  Tocantines,  and  Muju, 
all  ifTuing  from  the  mines  and  mountains  of  Brazil } 
and  on  the  ealtern  fhore  of  the  latter  (lands  the  city  of 
Gran  Para. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  moft  diftant 
branches  of  the  ttately  river  of  Maranon^  and  of  the 
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principal  rivers  which  join  it  from  the  fouth,  I  fliall 
now  proceed  to  thofe,  whofe  fources  are  nearer,  iflu- 
ing  from  the  Cordilleras,  and  which  immediately 
run  in  an  eaftern  diredtion  j  and  alfo  thofe  which  join 
it  from  the  north. 

In  the  mountains  and  Cordilleras  of  Loja  and  Za- 
mora  rife  feveral  little  rivers,  the  conflux  of  which 
forms  that  of  Santiago  ;  and  from  thefe  pf  Cuenca, 
others  which  unite  in  the  Paute  :  but  this,  on  its  union 
with  the  former,  lofes  its  name,  being  abforbed  by 
the  Santiago,  (fo  called  from  a  city  of  that  name) 
near  which  it  joins  the  two  others  from  Lauricocha 
and  Apurimac.  The  river  Morona  ifliies  from  the 
lofty  deferts  of  Sangay  •,  and  pafling  very  near  the  city 
of  Macas,  runs  in  a  S.  E.  courfe,  till  it  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  principal  channel  of  the  Maranon ;  which  hap-  * 
pens  at  the  diftance  of  about  20  leagues  eaft  of  the 
city  of  Borja,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  May- 
nas. 

In  the  mountains  of  Jthe  jurifdiftion  of  Riobamba,^ 
thofe  of  Latacunga  and  the  town  of  San  Miguel  de 
Ibarra,  are  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Paftaza  and  Tigre ; 
and  from  Cotopaxi  and  its  Cordillera,  iflue  the  firft 
branches  of  the  rivers  Coca  and  Napo.  Thefe,  tho^ 
their  fources  are  at  no  remarkable  diftance,  run  to  a  great 
extent  before  they  join  :  and  retaining  the  name  of 
Napo,  fall  into  tne  Maranon,  after  a  courfe  of  above 
Cioo  leagues  in  a  direft  line  from  E.  to  W.  withfome, 
tho'  infenfible,  inclinations  to  the  S.  This  is  the  river 
which  father  Chriftopher  de  Acuna,  who  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter,  takes  for  the  true  Maranon,  to  which, 
as  exceeding  all  the  reft  in  largenefs,  the  others  may 
be  faid  to  add  their  waters. 

From  the  mountains  of  the  jurifdidion  of  San 
Miguel  de  Ibarra,  and  thofe  of  Fafto,  iffues  the  river 
Putu-mayo,  called  alfo  lea,  which,  after  running 
S.  £.  and  E.  about  300  leagues,  joins  the  Maranon 

much 
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much  more  caftward  than  the  river  Napo :  lafliy,  ki 
the  jurirdiclion  ot  Popayan,  the  river  Caqueta  has  ks 
origin,    which  becomes  divided   into  two  branches ; 
the  weftern,  called  Yupura,  difembogues  hfelf  into  die 
Maranon  like  another  Nile,  through  7  or  8  mouths^ 
and  thefe  at  fuch  a  diftancc,«  that  the  intermediate 
^ace  betwixt  the  firft  and  the  laft,  is  not  le(s  than  100 
leagues  ;  and  the  other,  which  runs  to  the  eaftwaid, 
is  not  lefs  famous,  under  the  name  of  Negro.     Mn 
de  la  Condamine,  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage^  txui^ 
firms  the  opinion  of  its  being  one  of  the  communica- 
tions betwixt  the  Oronoque  and  Maranon  ;  and  cor- 
roborates his  aflertion,  by  the  authority  of  a  map  com- 
pofcd  by  father  John  Ferreira,  rcftor  of  the  colkge 
of  Jefuits  in  the  city  of  Gran  Para  ;  in  whidi  he  w- 
ferves,  that  in  the  year  1 74.4,  a  flying  camp  of  Por- 
tuguefe,  pofted  on  the  banks  of  the  Negro,  having 
embarked  on  that  river,  went  up  it,  till  they  ibuM 
themfelves  near  the   Spanifh  miflions  on  the  river 
Oronoque,  and  meeting  with  the  fuperior  of  diem» 
returned  with  him  to  the  flying  camp  on 'the  river  Ne- 
gro, without  going  a  fl:ep  by  land  ;  on  which  the  au- 
thor makes  this  remark,  that  the  river  Caqoeta^  (al- 
ready mentioned,  and  fo  called  from  a  finall  phbce  hf 
which  it  paflles,  near  its  ibuTce)  ifluing  from  Nrocoa,  a 
country  adjoining  eaftward  to  Almaguar  in  the  juriT- 
diAion  of  Popayan,   after  running  eaftward  with  a 
fmall  declenfion  towards  the  Ibuth,  divides  iti^  into 
two  branches  •,  one  of  which  declining  a  little  mwt 
fouthward,  forms  the  river  Yupura,  and  aftenvanti 
ieparating  into  (everal  arms,  runs,  as  we  have  noted 
above,  into  the  Marannon,  throu^  7  or  8  Mouths  i 
and  the  other,  after  a  courie  eaftward,  fnbdivxdes  ki 
felf  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runmng  nottb? 
eaft,  joins  the  Oronoque  ;  and  the  other,  in  a  {bath' 
caft  chreftion,   is  the  river  Negrp.    This  iiibdtvifiiQa 
in  the  branches  of  large  rivers,   and  their  oppofice 
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courfes,   tho'  fomcthing  extraordinary,  is  not  defti- 
tute  of  probability  ;  for  a  river  flowing  thro'  a  coun- 
try every  way  level,  may  very  naturally  divide  into 
two  or  more  branches,  in  thofe  parts  where  it  meets 
with  any   inclination,    tho'  almoft   infenfible,  in  the 
ground.     If  this  declivity  be  not  very  great,  and  the 
river  large  and  deep,  it  will  eafily  become  navigable 
every  where,  with  a  free  paflage  from  one  arm  into 
the  other.     And  in  this  manner    the  marfhes   are 
formed  in  a  level  country,  as  we  have  particularly 
remarked  in  the  coaft  of  Tumbez  :  For  the  fea- water 
on  the  flood,  running  into  thefe  various  mouths,  which 
fometimes  are  20  leagues  difliant  or  more,  a  veflfel  en- 
ters one  arm  by  the  favour  of  the  tide  ;  but  coming 
to  a  place  where  the  foil  rifes,  the  flream  runs  againft 
her,  being  the  water  which  the  fame  flood  had   im- 
pelled thro*  another  channel.     Thus  the  ebb  caufes 
the  waters  to  feparate  at  that  point ;  and  each  por- 
tion of  water  takes  the  fame  courfe  at  going  out 
as  its  entrance ;  yet  the  place  where  the  feparation 
is  made,  is  not  left  dry.     But  even  tho*  the  place 
where  the  waters  of  the  river  Caqueta  are  feparat- 
ed,  Ihould  not  be  level,  or  nearly  horizontal,    but 
lie  on  a  confiderable  declivity  ;    yet  if  this  fall  be 
equal  on  both  fides,   one  part  of  the  waters  may 
take  their  courfe  to  the   Oronoque,    and  the  other 
to  the  Negro,   without  any  other  confequence  than 
that  the  great  rapidity  would  render  them  imprac- 
tible  to  navigation  ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  divifion  of  the  waters,    it  being  no  more  than 
forming  an  ifland  either  large  or  fmall. 

From  the  province  of  Quito  there  are  three  ways 
to  the  river  Maranon ;  but  all  extremely  trouble- 
fome  and  fatiguing,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  being  full  of  rocks,  that  a  great  part  of  the  dif- 
tance  muft  be  travelled  on  foot ;  for  being  £0  little 
frequented,  tio  care  has  been  taken  to  mend  them. 
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whence  they  are  even  more  dangerous  than  the  others 
in  South  America,  of  which  we  have   given  a  de- 
icription.     The  liift  of  thele  roads,  which  is  the  ncar- 
cll  to  the  town  of  Quito,  runs  thro'  Baza,  and  Ar-  • 
chidona  ;  v/here  you  en: bark  on  the  river  ISapo. 

Ti-iE  fcrond  is  by  Hambato,  and  Pap.ite,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  lungiiragua ;  and  from 
thence  the  road  hes  thro'  the  country  of  Canelos,  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Bobonaza,  which  joining  the  Paf- 
taza,  both  difcharge  themfelvcs  into*  the  Maranon. 
Tiie  tliird  lies  thro'  Cuenca,  Loja,  Vailadolid  and 
Jajn,  from  whence  at  the  village  of  Lhiichunga,  which 
is  as  it  w^rc  its  port,  this  river  keco.Ties  navigable ; 
and  here  all  embark  v/ho  are  iither.^ung  to  May- 
nas,  or  a  Icniier  vovap;e  on  this  rivi  i\  Of  all  the 
three  this  alone  is  prac^ticabie  to  beal  s  ;  but  the  tc- 
diouliicls  oi'  the  diilance  I'rom  Quito  renders  it  the 
leaft  frequented  :  For  the  miffionaiies  who  take  theft 
journeys  oftcner  than  any  other  let  of  men,  in  order 
to  avoid  its  circuit,  and  the  danger  of  the  pals  of 
Man/criche,  prefer  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
the  otl^ers. 

In  the  long  courfe  of  this  river  from  the  village  of 
Chuchiinga,  are  fome  parts  where  the  banks,  con- 
traellng  tijcmfelves,  form  llreights,  which  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  waters  are  dangerous  to  pafs.  In 
others  by  a  fudden  turn  of  its  diredtion,  the  waters 
are  violently  carried  againft  the  rocks  ;  and  ia  their 
reperculfion,  form  dangerous  whirlpools,  the  appa- 
rent fmootlinf'fs  of  which  is  no  lefs  dangerous  than 
the  rapidity  in  the  ftreights.  Among  thefe  one 
of  the  moit  dangerous  is  that  betwixt  Santiago  de 
las  Montanas  and  Borja,  called  Pongo  de  Manze- 
riche  ;  the  firft  word  of  which  fignifies  a  door  or  en- 
trance, and  by  the  Indians  is  applied  to  all  nar- 
row places  J  the  fecond  is  the  name  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

The 
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The  Spaniards  who  have  paffed  this  ftreight  make 
the  breadth  of  it  to  be  no  more  than  twenty  five  yards, 
and  its  length  three  leagues  ;  and  that  without  any 
other  help  than  merely  the  current  of  the  water,  they 
were  carried  through  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  this 
be  true  they  muft  move  at  the  rate  of  twelve  leagues 
an  hour  ;  a  moft  aftoniihing  velocity  !  But  Mr.  de  la- 
Condamine,  who  examinee  it  with  particular  atten- 
tion, and  to  whofe  judgment  the  greateft  deference 
is  due,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  breadth  of  the  Pongo, 
even  in  its  narroweit  part,  is  twenty  five  toifes  ;  and 
the  length  of  the  Pongo  about  two  leagues,  reckon- 
ing from  the  place  where  the  Ihores  begin  to  approach, 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Borga.  And  this  diflance  he  was 
carried  in  fifty  feven  minutes.  He  obferves  alfo, 
that  the  wind  v/as  contrary ;  and  confequently  ^  his 
balza  did  not  go  fo  faft  as  the  current  would  other- 
wife  have  carried  her  -,  fo  that,  making  allowance  for 
this  obftruftion,  the  current  of  the  water  may  be 
ftated  at  two  leagues  and  an  half,  or  at  three  leagues 
an  hour. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  this  river  is  ahfwer- 
ble  to  its  vaft  length  -,  and  in  the  pongos  or  ftraights, 
and  other  parts  where  jts  breadth  is  contracted,  its 
depth  is  augmented  proportionally.  And  hence  many 
are  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  other  rivers  which 
join  it,  their  breadth  caufing  them  to  be  talcen  for  the 
real  Maranon  •,  but  the  mind  is  foon  convinced  of  its 
error,  by  obferving  the  little  increafe  which  the  Ma- 
ranon receives  from  the  influx  of  them.  This  large 
river,  by  continuing  its  courfe  without  any  vifible 
change  in  its  breadth  or  rapidity,  demonftrates  that 
the  others,  tho'  before  th«  objedl  of  aftonifhment, 
are  not  comparable  with  it.  In  other  parts  it  dif- 
plays  its  whole  grandeur  ;  dividing  itfelf  into  fcvcral 
large  branches,  including  a  multitude  of  iflancfs  :  Par- 
ticularly in  the  intermediate  (pace  between  the  mouth 
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of  the  Napo  and  that  of  the  Coari,  which  lies  fbme^ 
tiling  to  the  weftward  of  the  river  Negro  ;  where  di* 
viding  itfelf  into  many  branches,  it  forms  an  infinite 
number  of  iflands.  Betwixt  the  miflion  of  Peba» 
which  is  at  prefent  the  laft  of  the  Spanifh,  and  diac 
of  San  Pablo  the  firft  of  the  Portuguefe,  Mr.  ■  de 
la  Condamine,  and  Don  Pedro  Maldonado,  having 
meafured  the  breadth  of  fome  of  thefe  branches,  fbuna 
them  nearly  equal  to  nine  hundred  toifes,  that  is,  almoft 
a  fea  league.  At  the  influx  of  the  river  of  Chuchun- 
ga,  the  place  where  the  Maranon  becomes  navigahk, 
and  where  Mr.  de  la  Condamine  firfl  embarked  on  it, 
he  found  its  breadth  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  five 
toifes  :  And  tho'  this  was  near  its  beginning,  the  kad 
did  not  reach  the  bottom  at  twenty  eight  toiies,  not* 
withftanding  this  founding  was  made  at  a  great  diflance 
from  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  iflands  formed  by  the  Maranon  eaft  of  the 
Napo,  terminate  at  the  river  Coari,  where  it  again 
reunites  its  waters,  and  flows  in  one  ftream :  But  here 
its  breadth  is  from  one  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred 
toifes,  or  near  half  a  league  :  And  here  the  fame  in- 
genious gentleman,  after  taking  all  poffible  pre- 
cautions againft  the  current,  as  he  had  before  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Chuchunga,  founded  ;  but 
found  no  bottom  with  one  hundred  and  three  fathom 
of  line.  The  river  Negro,  at  the  diflance  of  two 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  meafured  twelve  hundred 
toifes  in  breadth,  which  being  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  principal  river,  and  fome  of  thole  we  have 
named,  Ucayale,  the  Madera  and  others,  were  found 
to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  width. 

About  one  hundred  leagues  below  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Negro,  the  ihores  of  the  Maranon  begin  to 
approach  each  other  near  the  eflSux  of  the  river 
Ijumbetas,  which  part  is  called  the  Effarecho  dc 
Pauxis,  wliere,  as  alfo  at  the  pofls  of  Paru,  Curupa 

and 
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and  Macapa,  along  its  banks,  and  on  thefe  eaft  of 
the  rivers  Negro  and  Popayos,  the  Portuguefe  have 
forts^  At  the  Eftrecho  de  Pauxis,  where  the  breadth 
of  the  river  is  near  nine  hundred  toifes,  the  cfFeft  of 
the  tides  may  be  perceived  -,  tho*  the  diftance  from  the 
lea-coafts  be  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  leagues.  This 
efFeft  confifts  in  the  waters,  which  without  any  change 
in  the  direftion  of  their  courfe,  decreafe  in  their  velo- 
city, and  gradually  fwell  over  their  banks.  The 
flux  and  reflux  are  conftant  every  twelve  hours,  with 
the  natural  differences  of  time.  But  Mr.  de  la  Conda- 
mine,  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
narrative  of  his  own  voyage,  obferved  that  the  flux 
and  reflux  perceived  in  the  ocean,  on  any  certain  day 
and  hour,  is  different  from  that  which  is  felt  at  the 
lame  day  and  hour,  in  the  intermediate  fpace  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Pauxis,  being  ra- 
ther  the  eflfeft  of  the  tides  of  the  preceding  days^; 
proportional  to  the  difliance  of  the  place  from  the 
river's  mouth ;  for  as  the  water  of  one  tide  cannot  flow 
two  hundred  leagues  within  the  twelve  hours,  it  fol- 
lows, that  having  produced  its  effeit  to  a  determined 
-difl:ance,  during  the  fpace  of  one  day  -,  and  renewing 
it  in  the  following,  by  the  impulfe  of  the  fucceeding 
tides,  it  moves  through  that  long  Ipace  with  the  ufu- 
^  alternation  in  the  hours  of  flood  and  ebb  ;  and  in 
feveral  parts  thefe  hours  coincide  \Vith  thofe  of  the  flux 
'  and  reflux  of  the  ocean. 

After  flowing  through  fiich  a  vaft:  extent  of  coun- 
try, receiving  the  tribute  of  other  rivers  precipitated 
from  the  Cordilleras,  or  gliding  in  a  more  gentle 
courfe  from  remote  pro^^inces  -,  after  forming  many 
circuits,  catarafts  and  flreights  ;  dividing  itfelf  in- 
to various  branches,  forming  a'  multitude  of  iflands, 
of  different  magnitudes,  the  Maranon  at  length,  from 
tjie  mouth  of  the  river  Xingu,  direfts  its  courfe  N.  E. 
^d  enlarging  its  channel  in  a  prodigious  manner,  as 
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it  were  to  facilitate  its  difrhargc  into  the  ocean,  fiMni* 

in  this  aftonilhing  fpace  feveral  very  large  and  fertile 

iflands ;  of  which  the  chief  is  that  of  Joanes   or  Ma- 

rayo,  formed  by  a  branch  of  the  great  river  which 

feparates  from  it  twenty  five  leagues  below  the  moudi 

of  the  Xingu  •,  and  direfting  its  courfe  to  the  ibuth- 

ward,  in  a  diredion  oppofite  to  that  of  the  principal 

ftrcam,  opens  a  communication  betwixt  the    Man- 

non,  and  the  river  of  Dos  Bocas,  which  has  befbre 

received  the  waters  of  the  Guanapu  and  Pacayas, 

and  flows  into  it  throuj^h  a  mouth  of  above  two 

leagues  in  breadth.     "1  hcfc  are  afterwards  joined  by 

the  river  Tocantines  ;    tl;e  outlet  of  which  is  ftill 

broader  than  the  former,  and  at  a  ftill  greater  difiance: 

the  river  of  Muju,  on  the  e.illern  fide  of  which  ftands 

the  city  of  Gran  i^ara,    dillhargcs  its  waters  into  the 

fame  llream  -,  and  it  afterwards  receives  the  river  Ca- 

pi,  which  waflies  the  city  of  the  fame  name. 

The  river  of  Dos  Bocas,  after  joining  that  of  Ta- 
gipuru,    runs  caftward,  i'orming  an  arch  as  far  as  the 
river  of  Tocantines,  from  which  it  continues  N.  E. 
like  the  Miiranon,  leaving  in  the  middle  the  iflandof 
Joanes,  wl.ich  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  cxcqpt 
the  fouth  fide  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues, . 
in  lcn:i;*Lh,  and  forms  the  arch  of  a  circle.     This  ifland 
divides  the  iMaranon  into  the  two  mouths  by  wUch 
that  river  difcmbcgues  itJclf  into  the  fea.      The  prin- 
cipal of  tliclc  two  mouths  from  Cape  Maguari  in  this 
iQand,  anu  the*  north  cape,   is  about  forty  five  leagues 
broad,    and  that  of  the  channel  of  Tagipuni,  as  like- 
wife  of  the  rivers  which  have  joined  it,  trom  the  fame 
Cape  MaL5;uari  to  Tigioca  point,  is  twelve   leagues. 
'i  his  river,  which  exceeds  any  mentioned  either  in 
facred  or  profane  hiftory,  has  three  difl[erent  names; 
and    equally    known   by   them   all,    each,  imploy- 
ing    its    fiupc-nduous   majcfty,     and  emporting  its 
fiipcriority  to  any  otlier  in  Europe,  Africa  or  Afia. 

4  And 
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And  this  feems  to  have  been  intended  by  the  fmgulari- 
ty  of  its  having  three  different  names  ;  each  of  them 
enigmatically  comprehending  the  names  of  the  moft 
famous  in  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world  ^  the  Da- 
nube in  Europe,  the  Ganges  in  Afia,  and  the  Nile  in 
Africa. 

The  three  names  which  exprefs  the  grandeur  of 
this  river,  are  the  Maranon,  the  Amazons  and  Orel- 
lana.  But  it  is  not  knov/n  v/ith  any  certainty  that 
either  of  thefe  names  was  the  original  before  its 
difcovery  by  the  Spaniards,  or  that  given  it  by  the 
Indians ;  tho'  very  probably  it  'Was  not  without  a 
name,  and  poffibly  many ;  for  as  various  nations  in- 
habited its  banks,  it  was  natural  for  every  one  to  give 
it  a  particular  name,  or  at  leaft  to  make  ufe  of  that 
which  had  been  previoufly  given  it.  But  either  the 
firft  Spaniards  who  failed  on  it  negleded  this  enquiry, 
or  the  former  names  became  confounded  with  others 
given  it  fince  that  Epocha,  fo  that  now  no  veftiges  of^ 
them  remains. 

The  general  Opinion  prefers,  in  point  of  antiquity, 
that  of  Maranon  ;  though  fome  authors  will  have  it 
pofterior  to  the  two  others  -,.  but  we  conceive  they  are' 
miftaken,  both  in  their  aflertion,  and  in  the  caufe  of 
that  name.  They  fuppofe  that  it  was  firft  given  to 
this  river  by  the  Spaniards,  who  failed  down  it  un- 
der the  conduft  of  Pedro  de  Orfua  in  the  1560  or 
1559  ;  whereas  it  had  been  known  by  that  name  ma- 
ny years  before :  For  Pedro  Martyr  in  his  decadas, 
"  fpeaking  of  the  difcovery  of  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  in  the 
year  1500  by  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon,  relates, 
among  other  things,  that  they  came  to  a  river  called 
Maranon.  This  book  was  printed  in  the  year  15 16, 
long  before  Gonzalo  Pizarro  undertook  the  difcovery 
of  the  river,  and  conqueft  of  the  adjacent  nations  who 
inhabited  its  banks ;  or  Francifco  de  Orellafia  had 
failed  on  it.     This  demonftrates  the  antiquity  of  the 
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name  of  Maranon  j  but  leaves  us  under  the  lame  dif- 
ficulties with  regard  to  its  date  and  etymology.  Some 
following  Auguftine  de  Zarate,  attribute  the  origin  of 
this  name  to  a  Spanifh  commander  called  Maranon, 
from  whom,  as  being  the  firfl:  that  difplayed  the  Spa- . 
nifh  enfign  on  this  river,  it  was  thence  called  after  his 
own  name.  But  this  opinion  is  rather  fpecious  than 
folid ;  being  founded  only  on  the  fimilarity  of  the 
names,  a  very  exceptionable  inference ;  efpecially  as 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  fuch  officer  in  any  hiftory 
publiflied  of  thefe  dilcoveries  and  conquefts  j  whence 
it  feems  natural  to  conclude,  that  Zarate,  on  hearing 
that  the  river  was  called  Maranon,  inferred  that  the 
name  was  taken  from  feme  perfon  of  eminence  who 
had  made  an  expedition  on  it.  For  had  he  known 
any  thing  further,  he  doubtlefs  would  have  enriched 
his  hiflory  with  fome  of  the  adventures  of  the  difco- 
very  of  it ;  or  if  he  had  not  thought  them  fufficiently 
intcrefting,  it  is  fomething  ftrange  that  all  the  Spanilh 
hiftorians  fhould  be  in  the  fame  way  of  thinking,  and 
concur  to  fupprefs  the  memory  of  a  Spaniard  whofe 
name  was  thought  worthy  to  be  given  to  the  moft  dit 
tinguiflied  river  in  the  world.  But  what  carries  with 
it  a  much  greater  air  of  probability,  is,  that  Vicente 
Yanez  Pinzon,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  river,  heard 
it  called  by  the  Indians  who  inhabited  its  iflands  and 
banks,  Maranon,  or  fome  name  of  a  fimilar  found ; 
^nd  thence  Vicente  Yanez  concluded  that  its  name 
was  Maranon.  Hence  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  pre- 
ference in  antiquity  belong  to  the  name  of  Maranon ; 
and  that  tliis  name  was  not  given  it  by  Orfua  or  his 
men,  in  allufion  to  fome  feuds  and  confiifions  among 
them,  called  in  SpaniQi  Maranas,  or  from  being  be- 
wildered among  the  great  number  of  iflands,  forming 
cnmaranado,  or  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  channels,  eCt 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  fome  hiftorians. 

The 
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The  fecond  name  is  that  of  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  which  was  givea-  it  \>y  Francifco  Orel- 
lana  from  the  troops  of  women  who  made  part  of 
the  body  of  Indians  who  oppofrf  his  paflage : 
and  who  were  not  inferior  either  in  courage,  or 
die  dexterous  ufe  of  the  bow,  to  the  men ;  fo  that 
inftead  of  landing  where  he  intended,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  keep  at  a  dirfance  from  the  fhore,  and 
often  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  to  be  out  of 
their  reach.  However,^  on  his  return  to  Spain, 
and  laying  before  the  miniftry  an  account  of  his 
proceedings,  and  of  the  female  warriors  that  op- 
pofed  him,  he  was  by  patent  created  governor  of 
thefe  parts,  in  recompence,  as  it  was  exprefled, 
for  his  having  fubdued  the  Amazons;  And  ever 
fince  the  river  has  been  called  by  that  name. 

Some  have  indeed  doubted,  whether  the  Maranon 
and  the.  Amazons  were  the  fame  river ;  and  many 
feem  to  be  ftrongly  perfuaded,  that  they  were  really 
different.  But  this  opinion  proceeds  only  from  the 
river's  not  having  been  completely  reconnoitred  till 
the  clofe  of  the  laft  century. 

The  particular  of  the  Amazons  is  confirmed  by 
all  writers,  who  have  given  a  luccinft  account  of 
this  river,  and  Orellana's  expedition:  And  though 
this  proof  is  abundantly  fufficient,  if  not  of  its  real- 
lity,  at  leaft  of  its  probabitity,  it  js  additionally 
confirmed  by  the  tradition  ftill  fubfifting  among  the 
natives,  which  we  may  believe  on  the  *  authority  of 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  geniufe§  the  province  of 
Qiiito  ever  produced;  I  mean  Don  Pedro  Maldon^do, 
a  native  of  the  town  of  Riobamba,  but  lived  at  Quito, 
and  whofe  performances. are  well  known  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  In  1743,  this  gentleman  ai>d  M.  de  la. 
Condamine  agreed  to  return  to  Europe  in  company, 
by  the  way  of  the  river  Maranon  ;  and  aniong  their 
other  enquiries  towards  a  complete  knowledge  of  it, 

and 
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and  the  countries  through  which  it  flows,  they  did 
not  forget  the  famous  An^azons  j  and  were  inform- 
ed by  ibme  old  Indians,  tliat  it  was  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  there  had  fonnerly  been  feveral  commu- 
nities of  women,  -a  ho  fcrmcd  a  kind  of  republic, 
with/iit  iidmit'Ling  ^ny  men  into  the  government : 
And  that  or.';  of  i^clc  tcmal^^  Hatei  ftill  fubfiftcd; 
but  h:.ii  V. irhL:::i\.'n  iron.  :\v^  '  .nk?  of  th?  river  to 
a  cor.fidcrahle  jiihvn.:c  l^j  he  A^v.iitiy  ;  adding,  that 
they  had  often  feen  Ibme  oi  tncfe  female  warriors  in 
their  country.  M  de  ]a  Condamine,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  his  voyage  dov/n  this  river,  printed  at  Paris 
in  the  year  i  j-l  ,  cina  who  had  all  the  rational  cu- 
riofity  of  his  iclloA-travellor  Don  Pedro  Maldonado, 
relates  fome  of  the  fa6ls  told  him  by  the  Indians, 
concerning  the  Amazons  whom  they  had  feen.  But* 
I  fliall  only  here  infcrrt  what  hiftorians  have  faid  on 
this  head,  leaving  every  one  to  give  what  degree 
of  credit  he  plcuies  to  the  adventure  of  Orellana, 
and  the  aftual  exiftence  of  the  Amazons. 

Some  who  are  firmly  perlliaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
adventure  of  the  Amazons  with  Orellana,  and  be- 
lieve that  their  valour  might  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
men  in  defence  of  their  country  and  families,  will 
not  hear  of  a  female  republic  feparated  from  the  in- 
tercourfe  cf  men.  They  Iky,  and  not  without  fuf- 
ficient  reafon,  that  the  women  who  fo  gallantly  op- 
pofed  Crt  liana  were  of  the  Yurimagua  nation,  at 
that  time  the  moft  powerful  tribe  inhabiting  die 
banks  of  the  Maranon,  and  particularly  celebrated 
for  their  courage.  It  is  therefore,  fay  they,  very 
natural  to  think,  that  the  women  fhould,  in^fome  de- 
gree, inherit  the  general  valour  of  their  hufbands,  and 
join  them  in  impofing  an  invader,  from  whom  they 
imagined  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  which  might 
inflame  their  ardour ;  as  likewife  from- an  emulation 

of 
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of  military  glory,  of  which  there  are  undeniable  in- 
fiances  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Indies. 

The   third  and  laft  name  is  that  of  the  Orellana, 
defervedly  given   to  it  in   honour  of  Francifco  de 
Orellana,  the  firfl:  who  failed  on  it,  furveyed  a  great 
part  of  it,  and  had  feveral  encounters   with  the  In- 
dians, who  lived  in  its   ifland  or   along  its  banks. 
Some  have   been  at   a  great  deal  of  pains  to  affign 
certain  diftances    through  its   long  courfe,    and  to 
appropriate  to  each  of  thefe  one  of  the   three  names. 
Thus  they   call  Orellana   all    that  fpace  from    the 
part  where  this  officer  failed  down  in  his  armed  fhip 
till  it  joins  the  Maranon.     The  name  of  Amazons 
begins  at   the  influx  of  another  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  Orellana  met  with   a  flout  refiflance  from 
the  women  or  Amazons  ;  and  this  name   reaches  to 
the  fea :  And  laflly,  the  name  of  Maranon  compre- 
^hends  the  river  from  its  fource  ^  confiderable  way 
beyond   the  Pongo  downwards    all    along  the  part 
of  the  defcent  of  this   river  through  Peru  ;  alledg- 
ing  that  this  was  the  part  through  which  Pedro  dc 
Orfua  entered  the  river  ;  fupporting  their  opinion  by 
a  derivation,  to  which  we  cannot  fubfcribe,  namely, 
that  he  gave  it  this  name  on  account  of  the  diflurb-. 
ances  which  happened  among  his  men.     The  truth  . 
is,  that  the  Maranon,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Orellana, 
are  one  individual  river  •,  and  that  what  is  meant  by 
each  of  thefe  names,   is   the  vafl   common  channel 
into  which  thofe  many  rivers  fall,  which  contribute 
to  its  greatnefs.     And  that  to  thq  original  name  o£ 
Maranon  the  two^others  have  been  added  for  the 
caufes   already   mOTtioned.      The   Portuguefe    have 
been  the  moft  flrenuous   fupporters  of  this  opinion, 
calling  it  by*  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  Ama- 
zons,   and  transferring  that  of  Maranon  to  ohe  of 
the   captainfhips  of   Brazil,    lying    betwixt    Grand 
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Para  and  Siara  ;  and  whofe  capital  is  the  city  of  Saa 
I.uis  delMaranon. 

II.  Account  of  the  firjl  difcoveries  and  of  the 
moft  famous  expeditions  on  the  Mar  anon  ^  in  order  to 
obtain    a  more    adequate  idea  of  this  famous 

river. 

After  this  account  of  the  courfe  and  names  of 
this  river,  I  fliall  proceed  to  the  difcovery  of  it,  and 
the  moft  remarkable  voyages  made  thereon.  Vi- 
cente Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  thofe  who  had  ac- 
companied the  Admiral  Don  Chriftopher  Columbus 
in  his  firft  voyage,  was  the  perfon  who  difcovered  the 
mouth  through  which  this  river,  as  1  have  before 
taken  notice,  dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean.  This 
adventurer  at  his  own  expence,  in  1499,  fitted  out 
four  fhips,  difcoveries  being  the  reigning  tafle  of 
that  time.  With  this  view  he  fteered  for  the  Canary 
Iflands  ;  and  after  paffing  by  thofe  of  Cape  de  Vcrd, 
continued  his  courfe  directly  weft,  till  on  the  26th 
of  January  in  the  year  1 500,  he  had  fight  of  land ; 
and  called  it  Cabo  de  Confolacion,  having  juft 
weathered  a  moft  violent  ftorm.  This  promontory 
is  now  called  Cabo  de  San  Auguftin.  Here  he 
landed,  and  after  taking  a  view  of  the  country, 
coafted  along  it  northwards  ;  fometimes  he  loft 
fight  of  it,  when  on  a  fudden  he  found  himfelf  in 
a  frefti-water  fca,  out  of  which  he  fupplied  himfelf 
with  what  he  wanted :  And  being  determined  to 
trace  it  to  its  fource,  he  failed  upwards,  and  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Maranon,  where  the  iflands 
made  a  moft  charming  appearance.  Here  he  ftaid 
Ibme  time,  carrying  on  a  friendly  traffic  with  the 
Indians,    who  were  courteous  and  humane  to  thefc 

ftrangers. 
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ftrangers.     He  continued  advancing  up  the  river, 
new  countries  ftill  appearing  as  he  failed  farther. 

To  this  maritime'  difcovery  fucceeded  that  by  l^nd 
in  the  year  1540,  under  the  condud:  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  who  was  commiflioned  for  this  enterprize 
by  his  brother  the  Marquis  Don  Francifco  Pizarro, 
on  the  report  which  Gonzalo  Diaz  de  Pineda  had  made 
of  the  country  of  La  Canela,  in  the  year  1536  ;  at 
the  fame  time  malcing  him  governor  of  Quito. 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  arrived  at  the  country  of  Los  Cane- 
los ;  and  following  the  courfe  of  a  river,  either  the 
Napo  or  Coca,  it  is  not  certain  which,  tho'  more  pro- 
bably the  firft,  met  with  unfurmountable  difficulties 
and  hardfhips  ;  and  feeing  himfelf  deftitute  of  provifi* 
ens  of  every  kind,  and  that  his  people,  by  feeding  oa 
.  the  buds  and  rinds  of  trees,  fnakes  and  other  crea- 
tures, wafted  away  one  after  another,  he  determined 
to  build  a  veffel,  in  order  to  feek  provifions  at  the 
place  where  this  river  joined  another;  the  Indians 
having  informed  him  that  there  he  would  meet  with  a 
great  plenty.  The  command  of  this  veflel  he  gave 
to  Francifco  de  Orellana,  his  lieutenant-general  and 
confident,  recommending  to  him  all  the  diligence 
and  punftuality  which  their  extremity  required.  Af- 
ter failing  eighty  leagues  Orellana  arrived  at  the 
junftion  of  the  two  rivers,  but  met  with  nothing  of 
what  he  had  been  fent  for ;  being  difappointed  in  the 
provifions  he  fought,  the  trees  not  bearing  any  fruity 
or  the  Indians  having  already  gathered  it.  His  re- 
turn to  Pizarro  feemed  very  difficult,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 'the  current ; 
befides,  he  could  not  think  of  returning,  without 
bringing  with  him  that  relief  {o  earneftly  expefted  ; 
fo  that  after  long  debating  the  matter  with  himfelf^ 
he  determined,  without  the  privity  of  his  compa- 
nions, to  fail  with  the  current  to  the  fea.  *  But  this  ' 
could  not  long  remain  a  fecret,  the  hoifting  the  fails 
2  Efficiently 


/- 
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fufricicntly  dcmoiiftrating  his  intentions ;  and  fomc 
vchen.cntly  oppofin^  iuch  a  ucllrcion,  as  they  called  it, 
were  near  con  ing  to  blows,  liut  at  length  Orellana, 
by  pKiuliblc  rjaionings  and  magiUiiccnnpromifes,  paci- 
fied them  :  And  the  oppolition  ce.ifing,  he  continued 
his  voyage,  alter  letting  a-horc  1  iernando  Sanchez 
de  Vargas  to  perifh  with  hunger,  as  being  the  ring- 
leader of  the  nialecontents  ^  and  perfiiting  in  his  in- 
vedives  againft  Crellana's  prcjcct. 

PiZARRo,  i'urprized  at  having  no  account  of  Orella- 
na,  marched  by  land  to  the  pluje  where  he  had  or- 
dered him,  and  near  it  met  with  Hernando  Sanchez 
de  Vargas,  who  acquainted  him  with  the  whole  af- 
fair of  the  vellel  •,  at  which  Pizarro  feeing  himfelf 
without  refource,  a  confiderable  part  of  his  men 
dead,  the  other  fo  exhaufted  with  fatigue  and  hun- 
ger, that  they  dropt  down  as  they  marched,  and 
thofe  in  the  bed  ftate  reduced  to  mere  IkeTetons  ;  he 
determined  to  return  to  Quito,  wJiich,  after  fatigues 
and  hardfliips,  even  greater  than  the  former,  he  at 
laft  reached  with  a  handful  of  men  in  the  year  1542, 
having  only  reconnoitred  fome  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
country  ;  a  fervice  very  difproportionate  to  the  lofs 
of  fo  many  men,  and  other  mileries  fuifered  iii  this 
entcrprize. 

This  was  the  firft  expediuon  of  any  confequence 
undertaken,  to  make  difeovery  of  the  river  Mara- 
non  :  And  if  the  fuccefs  of  Pizarro  was  not  equal 
to  his  force  and  zeal,  he  was  at  lead  the  inftrument 
of  its  being  entirely  accompliflied  by  another ;  and  to 
his  refolutionMn  preffing  forward  through  difficulties 
and  dangers,  and  by  his  expedient  of  building  the 
armed  veflel,  muft,  in  fome  m.eafure,  be  attributed 
the  happy  event  of  Orellana's  voyage,  who,  with  a 
conftancy  which  lliewed  him  worthy  of  his  general's 
favour,  reconnoitred  the  famous  river  of  the  Ama- 
zons through  its  v/hole  extent,  the  adjacent  coun- 
try 
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ttry,  its  innumerable  iflands,  and  the  multitude  and 
difference  of  nations  inhabiting  its  banks.  But  this 
remarkable  expedition  deferves  a  more  particular 
detail. 

Orellana  began  to  fail  down  the  river  in  the  year 
1541  ;  and   in  his  progreis   through  the  feveral  na- 
tions  along  its  banks,  entered  into  a  friendly  con- 
ference with  many,  having  prevailed  upon  them  to 
acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
formally,  and  with  the  confent  of  the  Caciques  took 
poflelTion  of  it.     Others  not  fo  docile,  endeavoured 
to  oppofe,  with  a  large  fleet  of  canoes,  his  farther 
navigation  :  and  with  thefe  he  had  feveral  fliarp  en- 
counters. In  one  Indian  nation  bravery  was  fo  general, 
that  the  women  fought  with  no  lefs  intrepidity  than 
the  men  •,  and   by  their  dexterity  fhewed,  that  they 
were  trained  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms.     This  occa- 
fioned  Orellana  to  call  them  Amazons  j    which  name 
alfo  pafied  to  the  river.     The  fcene  of  this  aftion, 
^according  to  Orellana's   own   account,  and  the   de-    ' 
fcription  of  the  place,  is  thought  to  have  been  at 
feme  diflance  below  the  jundbion  of  the  Negro   and 
Maranon.     Thus  he  continued  his  voyage  till  the 
2  6th  of  Auguft  in  the  fame  year  \  when  having  paf- 
fed  a  prodigious  number  of  iflands,    he  faw  him- 
felf  in  the  ocean.     He  now  proceeded  to  the  ifle  of 
Cubagua,    or,    according  to  others,  to  that  of  La 
Trinidad,  with  a  defign  of  going  to  Spain,  in  or- 
der  to    folicit  for    a  patent  as    governor  of   thefe 
countries.     The  difl:ance  he  failed  on  this  river,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  computation,  was  eighteen  hundred 
leagues. 

This  difcovery  was  followed  by  another,  but  not 
fo  complete ;  it  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1 559  or 
1560,  under  Pedro  de  Orfua,  by  commiflion  from 
the  Marquis  de  Canete,  Viceroy  at  Peru,  who  at  the 
fame  time  conferred  on  him  the  title  ofgovernor  of  all- 

his 
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his  conquefts.  But  the  firft  news  of  Orlua  was,  that  he 
and  the  greateft  part  of  his  men  were  killed  in  an  am- 
bufcade  by  the  Indians  •,  a  cataftrophe  entirely  owing 
to  his  own  ill  conduft,  which  deftroyed  the  great 
armament  made  for  this  entcrprize,  and  created  an 
averfion  to  dcfigns  liable  to  fuch  dangers. 

In  the  year  1 602  the  reverend  Raphael  Fenerj  a 
jefuit,  having  undertaken  the  miffion  of  Cofanes,  fell 
down  the  Maranon,  and  attentively  furveycd  the 
country  as  far  as  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers  where 
Orellana  had  left  Hernando  Sanchez  de  Vargas  ;  and 
at  his  return  to  Quito,  gave  a  very  circumibuitial 
account  of  what  he  had  feen,  and  the  different  na- 
tions he  had  difcovered. 

Another,  but  fortuitous,  view  of  the  river  was 
taken  in  the  year  1616.  Twenty  Spanifh  fbldiers 
quartered  in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  las  Montanas, 
in  the  province  of  Yaguarfongo,  purfued  a  compa- 
ny of  Indians,  who,  after  murthering  fome  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  city,  fled  up  the  country,  and 
embarked  on  the  Maranon  in  their  canoes.  The  fol- 
diers  in  falling  down  the  river,  came  to  the  nadon  of 
the  Maynas,  who  received  them  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner ;  and  after  fome  dilcourfe  (hewed  a  difpofidon  of 
lubmitdng  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  defired  miflionarics 
might  be  fent  them.  The  foldiers  on  their  return  to 
Santiago  having  made  a  report  of  the  good  inclination 
of  the  Maynas,  and  tWeir  defire  of  being  inftruftcd 
in  the  Chrifl:ian  religion,  an  account  was  fent  to 
the  prince  of  Efquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru :  and  in 
1618  Don  Diego  Baca  de  Vega  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Maynas  and  Maranon ;  and  may  be  laid  to 
have  been  in  reality  the  firil,  as  nddier  Pizano, 
Orellana  nor  Orfua,  though  invefted  with  the  ride, 
were  ever  in  pofleflion  of  it,  having  made  no  ab- 
folute  conquefts  ;  a  necefl&ry  circumftance  towards 
realizing  the  title. 

This 
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This  expedition  was  performed  in  the  years  1635 
and  in  1636,  was  fucceeded  by  that  of  two  Francif- 
cans,  with  others  of  the  fame  order,  who  let  out 
from  Quito  with  a  determined  zeal  for  ^propagating 
Chriftianity    among  the  nations   on    the  Maranon. 
But  many  of  them,  unable  to  fupport  themfelves  un- 
der the  fatigues  and  hardfliips  natural  in  fuch  a  coun- 
try, and  difcouraged  with  the  little  fruit  their  good 
defires  produced  ;  after  wandering  among  mountains, 
woods  and  deferts,  they  returned  to  Quito,  leaving 
only  two,  Dominico  de  Brieda  and  Andrew  de  To- 
ledo, both  lay-brothers.     Thefe,  either  from  a  reli- 
gious zeal,  or  naturally  more  brave  and  hardy,  or  of 
greater  curiofity,  ventured  to  penetrate  further  into 
thofe  dreary  waftes.     They  were  indeed  attended  by 
fix  foldiers,  remaining  of  a  whole  company  who  had 
been  fent  under  Captain  Juan  de  Palacio,  for  the 
fafeguard  of  the  miffionaries  ;  but  fo  many  of  them 
had  returned  with  the  religious  to  Quito,  that  thefe 
fix  and  the  captain  were  all  that  remained  :  and  that 
officer  a  few  days  after  loft  his  life  in  an  aftion  againft 
the  Indians. 

The  fix  foldiers  and  two  lay-brothers,  however, 
continued  with  undaunted  refolution  to  travel  thro* 
countries  inhabited  by  favages,  unknown,  and  full 
of  precipices  on  all  fides  •,  at  length  they  committed 
themfelves  to  the  ftream  ina  kind  of  launch;  and  after 
many  fatigues,  hardfhips,  and  here  and  there  a  ren- 
counter, reached  tlie  city  of  Para,  at  that  time  de- 
pendent on,  or  united  with,  the  captainfhip  of  the 
Maranon,  the  governor  of  which  refided  at  San 
Louis,  whither  they  went,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  what  they  had  obferved  in  this  navigation. 

At  that  time  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  annexed 

to  Spain ;    and  the  governor  of  the  captainfhip  ot 

Maranon,  for  the  fovereign  of  both  kingdoms  was 

Jacome  Reymundo  de  Norona,  who,  zealous  for  the 

Vol,  L  D  d  improve- 
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improvement  of  this  difcovery,  as  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  his  prince,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  canoes 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Texera,  tx>  go  up  the 
river  and  furvey  the  couritry  with  greater  form  and  " 
accuracy.  This  flotilla  departed  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Para  on  the  28  th  of  Oftober  1637,  with 
the  two  religious  on  board ;  and  after  an  inceflant  fa- 
tigue in  making  way  againft  the  flream,  they  ar- 
rived at  Pay  amino  on  the  24th  of  June  1638.  Thi» 
place  belongs  to  the  juriididion  of  the  govemnieDt 
of  Quixos  j  wheiice  Texera,  with  the  foldiers  and 
the  two  religious,  went  to  Quito,  where  he  gave  ao 
account  of  the  expedition  to  the  audiencia,  which 
tranfmitted  the  particulars  to  the  Count  de  Chinchoa, 
Viceroy  of  Peru  ;  and  he,  agreeably  to  the  zeal  he 
had  always  manifefled  for  enlarging  hia  majef]y*s  do- 
minions, held  a  council  about  making  more  parti- 
cular difcoveries  along  the  fhores  of  that  river. 

Among  other  things,  the  Count  de  ChincfaoD 
gave  orders,  that  the  Portuguefe  flotilla  ihould  re- 
turn to  Para ;  and  with  it  fent  fome  intelligent  po^ 
fons,  whofe  zeal  might  be  depended  on,  with  oi^eri 
to  take  an  accurate  furvey  of  the  river  and  its  banks; 
and  after  difcharging  this  commifllon,  to  proceed  to 
Spain,  and  make  a  report  of  their  expec^tion  to  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  hii 
majefty,  that  meafures  might  in  coniequence  be  ta- 
ken for  fecuring  the  conquefl:  of  thefe  nations.  The 
perfons  chofen  were,  the  reverend  fathers  Chriftopher 
^e  Acuna  and  Andrez  de  Artieda,  jefuits,  and  per- 
fons every  way  equal  to  the  fervice.  They  left  Qui- 
to on  the  1 6th  of  February  1639  ;  and  haying  em- 
barked with  the  armadilla,  aA^r  a  voyage  often 
months,  they  arrived  at  Gran  Para  on  the  1 2th  of 
December,  whence,  according  to  tjieir  inftru6)3on9» 
they  pafled  over  to  Spain,  and  completely  afqwtttpt 
themfel ves  of  the  truft  repoiied  in  theau 
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At  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  another  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  for  making  difcoveries  on  the 
Maranon.;  but  at  that  time  it  was  already  fo  well 
known,  that  moft  of  the  adjacent   lands   had   been 
improved  by  the  miflions  which  the  jefuits  had  fet- 
tled there :  and  the  government  of  Maynas  now  in- 
cludes  many  nations  who,  on   the  fervent  preaching 
of  the  jefuits,  having  embraced  Chriftianity,   vowed 
obedience  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  a  happy  alteration 
was  feen  in  their  morals  and  cuftoms.     The  banks 
of  this  river,  where  before  only  wild  Indians  were 
feen  living  in  the  manner  of  beads,   were  now  turned 
into  plantations  and  regular  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  ftiewed  that  they  were  not  deftitute  of  reafon 
and  humanity.     Thefe  improvements  were  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  Father  Samuel  Fritz,  who  in  1686, 
preached  the  gofpel   among  thofe  people,  and  in  a 
Ihort  time  was  the  inftrument  of  the  converfion  of 
many  nations  :   But  the  continual  fatigues  and  hard- 
ihips  both  by  land  and  water  affefted  his  health  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  fet  out  for  Pa- 
ra in   January   1689,    and  arrived  there  on  the  1 1  th 
of  September  of  the  fame  year.     Here  he  remained 
in  a  difagreeable  inaftivity  till  his  health  was  reftored» 
and  fome  affairs  fettled  which  required  inftrudions 
from  the  court  of  Lilbon. 

On  the  8th  of  July  1691,  Father  Fritz  left 
Para  in  order  to  return  to  his  miffion,  which  ♦  then 
reached  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Napo  to 
fome  diftance  beyond  the  Negro,  and  included 
the  Omaguas,  Yurimaguas,  Ayfuares,  and  many 
other  adjacent  nations,  the  moft  numerous  of  the 
whole  river.  On  the  13th  of  Odober  in  the  fame 
year,  he  returned  to  the  town  of  Nueftra  Senora  de 
las  Nieves,  the  capital  of  the  Yurimagua  nation  ; 
and  having  vifited  the  reft  under  his  charge,  to  the 
number  of  forty-one,    all  large  and  populous,  he 

D  d  2  went 
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went  on  other  public  affairs,  to  the  town  of  La^na, 
the  capital  of  all  the  miflions  on  the  Maranon,  where 
the  luperior  rcfided  -,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  the 
city  ot  Lima,  in  order  to  communicate  to  the  Count 
de  Moncloa,  at  that  time  viceroy,  a  full  account  of 
all  thofe  countries.  This  laft  journey  he  undertook 
by  ti^.e  way  of  the  rivers  Guallaga,  Patanapura,  Moyo- 
bamba,  Chachapoyas,  Caxamarca,  Tnixillo,  and 
Lima. 

The  affairs  which  brought  this  indefatigable  mif- 
fionary  to  Lima,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honour,  being  finiflied.  Father  Fritz,  in  Auguft  1 6g^j 
fet  out  on  his  return  to  his  miflions,  by  the  way  of 
the  city  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  with  a  view  of  re- 
connoitring the  courfe  and  fituation  of  the  riven 
which,  from  thofe  fouthern  parts,  foil  into  the  Mara- 
non.  By  the  help  of  thefe  additional  lights  he  drew 
a  map  of  that  river,  which  was  engraved  at  Quito  in 
the  year  1 707  :  and  though  it  had  not  all  the  accu- 
racy which  could  be  defired,  the  father  being  without 
instruments  for  obferving  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  chief  places,  taking  the  courfe  of  the  rivers, 
and  determining  the  diilances ;  yet  it  was  received 
with  very  great  applaufe,  as  being  the  only  one  in 
which  were  laid  down  the  fource  and  dire&ion  of  all 
the  rivers  which  join  the  Maranon,  and  the  whde 
courfe  of  the  latter  till  its  jundtion  with  the  ocean. 

IIL  Account  cf  the  conqueft^  mifjumSy  and  naticm 
ejlabltj}:ed  on    the  Maranon. 

The  difcovery  of  this  famous  river,  and  the  furveyof 
the  adjacent  countries  and  nations,  was  followed  by  die 
conqueft  of  the  nations  who  inhiahited  its  banks  and 
iflands.  The  mifcarriage  of  the  expedition  under  Gon- 
zaloPizarro  has  already  been  mendoned ;  Orellanawas 
not  more  fortunate  \  when,  purfuant  to  the  grant  of  the 

govenunent, 
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government,  he  returned  to  fettle  in  it ;  ahd  Orfua's 
fate  was  ftill  more  deplorable,  perifliing  himfetf 
with  the  greateft  part  of  his  followers.  But  we  are 
now  to  Ipeak  of  the  more  fuccefsful  enterprizc  of 
JDon  Diego  Baca  de  Vega,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  but  in  a  curfory  manner. 

The   government  of  Maynas  and  the  Maranon 
having  been  conferred  on  de  Vega ;  confident  of  the 
;ood  difpofitions  of  the  Maynas  Indians,  as  it  had 
*en  carefully  cultivated,  fince  its  firft  commence- 
ment with  the  Santiago  foldiers,  he  entered  the  coun- 
try with  a  little  colony,  and  founded  the  city  of  San 
Francifco  de  Borga  in    1634,   as  the  capital  of  the 
whole  government ;   a  title  which  it  juftly  deferved, 
for  being  the  firft  erefted  in  that  vaft  country ;  and  al- 
fo  on  account  of  the  friendfhip  which  the  Indians  had 
Ihewn  for  the  Spaniards  ever  fince  their  firft  arrival.  The 
new  governor  being  aperfon  of  judgment  and  penetra- 
tion, was  not  long  in  obferving  that  thefe  nations  were 
rather  to  begovern'd  by  moderation  and  gentlenefs,  with 
a  proper  nrmnefs  to  create  relpeft,  t^han  by  rigour  or 
aufterity,  and  accordingly  informed  the  Audiencia  of 
Quito  and  the.  Jefuits  of  their  difpofition.     Mifliona- 
ries  were  accordingly  fent  them  in  the  perfons  of  Gaf^ 
par  de  Cuxia  and  Lucas  de  Cuebas,    who  came  to 
Maynas   in  the  year  1637  ;    and  their  preaching  had 
fuch  remarkable  fuccefs,  that  being  not  of  themfelves 
fufficient  for  inftrufting  the  multitudes  of  new  con- 
verts, they  fent  to  Quito  for  afliftance  :    and  thus  the 
number  of  miflions  continually  encreafed,   and  whole 
pations   reforted  from  their  forefts  in  fearch  of  the 
light  of  the  gofpel.     By  this  means  the  king's  domi- 
nions were  extended,  every  prc^elyte  with  joy  acknow- 
ledging himfelf  in  his  new  ftate  a  fubjeft  of  the  king 
of  Spain,   as  he  owed  to  his  bounty  the  ineftimable 
felicity  of  his  converfion. 

D  d  3  Thus 
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Thus  the  miflions  and  the  number  of  towns  in- 
creafed  together,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  in  thofe  remote  countries,  and  the  aggrandife* 
ment  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  went  hand  in  hand 
But  the  moft  diftin\;uifhed  jera  of  thefe  prosreflions 
was  the  year  i6S6,  by  the  zeal  and  a6tivity  or  Father 
Fritz,  whom  we  have  had  occafion  before  to  mention 
with  honour :    he  went  direftly  among  the  nation  of 
the  Omaguas,- who  having  by  the  Cocamas  Indians 
been   informed   of  the   mildnefs   and  wifdom  with 
which  the  miflionaries  taught  them  to  live  under  juft 
and  wholelbme  lav/s,  and  a  police  hitherto  unknown 
among  them ;    together  with  the  many  happy  eflcfis 
it  had  produced  in  thofe  nations  which  had  conform- 
ed to  their  inftniftions  ;    animated  with  thefe  pleafii^ 
relations,  fent,  in  the  year  1681,  a  deputation  to  the 
town  of  Laguna,    belonging  to   Cocamas,    where 
Father  Lorenzo  Luccro,  fuperior  of  the   miffions^ 
refided,  entreating  him  to  fend  among  them  perfons 
for  their  inftrudlion  :  but  the  father  at  that  time  waS 
not  in  a  capacity  of  complying  with  their  rcqucft 
all  the  miflionaries  being  employed  elfewhcrc.     Kfc 
therefore    difmifled    them  with    commending  their 
good   intentions,    promifing  them,    that    he  would 
fend  to  Quito  for  a  proper  perfon  to  inftruft  them 
in  thofe  falutary  doftrines  embraced  by   the  other 
nations. 

The  Omaguas,  full  of  anxiety,  did  not  give  Fa- 
ther Lorenzo  Luccro  time  to  negleft  his  promiie ; 
for  on  hearing  that  new  miflionaries,  and  among 
them  Father  Samuel  Fritz,  were  juft  arrived  at  Iia- 
guna  from  Quito,  the  fame  deputation  returned  tCF 
requeft  the  immediate  performance  of  the  promife; 
and  having  the  greateft  reafon  to  expeft  it  would  be 
complied  with,  great  part  of  the  people  came  in 
canoes  to  the  town  of  Laguna,  as  a  teftimony  of 
refpecl  to  Father  Fritz,  in  order  to  conduft  him  to 

their 
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their  country,  where  they  treated  him  with  fuch  ve- 
neration, that  in  his  progrefs  through  the  towns 
they  would  not  liiflfer  him  to  walk,  but  carried  him 
on  their  fhouiders ;  an  honour  which  the  Caciques 
referved  to  themfelves  alone.  The  efiefU  of  hisr 
preaching  were  anfwerable  to  thefe  marks  of  ardor 
and  efteem,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  the  whole  na- 
tion was  brought  to  a  ferious'profcffion  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  deploring  their  former  ignorance  and  brutality, 
and  forming  themfelves  into  a  political  communi^, 
under  laws  calculated  for  the  happinefsof  fociety. 
And  their  example  fo  influenced  feveral  other  adjacent 

.  nations,  that  the  Yurimaguas,  Afaares,  Banomas, 
and  others,  unanimoufly  and  voluntarily  came  and 
addrefled  themfelves  to  Father  Fritz,  defiring  him 
to  inftruft  them  how  to  live  in  the  fame  order  and 
regularity  as  the  Omaguas.  Thus  whole  nations,  on 
embracing  Chriftianity,  fubmitted  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  Spanilh  monarchs  :  and  all  the  countries  from 

^the  Napo  to  a  confiderable  diftance  below  the  Negro, 
were  reduced  without  the  leaft  force  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  government  of  Maynas:  and 
fuch,  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was  the  number 
of  the  natkms'thus  converted,  that  Father  Fritz, 
though  without  indulging  himfelf  in  any  relpite,  was 
not  able  to  vifit  every  fingle  town  and  village  withii^ 
the  compafs  of  a  year,  exclufively  of  the  nations  un- 
der the  care  of  other  miflTionaries,  as  thofe  of  the 
Maynas,  Xebaros,  Cocamas,  Panos,  Chamicuros, 
Aguanos,  Muniches,  Otanabes,  Roamaynas,  Gaes, 
and  many  more.  The  other  milTions  were  in  the 
feme  flourifliing  condition. 

The  city  of  San  Francilco  de  Borja,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  '  as  the  capital  of  Maynas, 
ftar^ds  in  4deg.  28  min.  S.  lat.  and  1  deg.  54min.  E. 
of  the  meridian  of  Quito :  but  of  its  largenefs  and 
appearance  we  can  only  add,    that  it  refembles.the 

D  d  4  cities 
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cities  of  the  government  of  Jaen  ;  and  its  inhalx* 
tants,  though  confifling  of  Meftizos  and  Indians, 
and  the  place  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
Maynas  and  Maranon :  yet  they  are  not  equal  in 
number  to  thoie  of  Jaen  de  Bracamaros.  The  principal 
town  of  the  miffions,  and  in  which  the  fupeiior  is 
obliged  to  refide,  is  Santiago  de  la  Laguna,  lying  on 
the  eailem  bank  of  the  river  Guallaga.  The  places 
which  at  prefent  compofe  thole  millions  in  the  go* 
vernment  of  Maynas,  and  diocefe  of  Qiuto,  are  the 
following : 

On  the  River  Napo. 

I.  San  Bartholome  de  Necoya. 

II.  San  Pedra  de  Aguarico.  .  ,, 

III.  San  Eftaniflao  de  Aguarico. 

IV.  San  Luis  Gonzaga. 
.V.  Santa  Cruz. 

VI.  El  Nombre  de  Jefus. 

VII.  San  Pablo  de  Guajoya. 

VIII.  El  Nombre  de  Maria. 

IX.  San  Xavier  de  Icaguates. 

X.  San  Juan  Bautifla  de  los  Encabellados. 

XI.  La  Reyna  de  los  Angples. 

XII.  San  Xavier  de  Urarines. 

On  the  River  Maranon,  or  Amazons. 

I.  La  Ciudad  de  San  Francifco  de  Borja. 

II. 

III.  San  Ignacio  de  Maynas. 

IV.  San  Andres  del  Alto. 

V.  Santo  Thomas  Apoilol  de  Andoas. 

VI.  Simigaes. 

VII.  San  Jofeph  de  Pinches. 

VIII.  La  Concepcion  de  Cagua-panes. 

IX. 
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IX.  La  Prefentacion  de  Chayabitas. 

X.  La  Incarnacion  de  Paranapuras. 
XL  La  Concepcion  de  Xebaros. 

XII.  San  Antonio  de  la  Laguna. 

XIII.  San  Xavier  de  Chamicuro. 

XI V-.  San  Antonio  Abad  de  Aguanos. 

XV.  Nueftra  Senora  de  las  Neves  de  Yurimaguas. 

XVI.  San  Antonio  de  Padua. 

XVII.  San  Joaquin  de  la  Grande  Omagua. 

XVIII.  San  Pablo  Apoftol  de  Napeanos. 

XIX.  San  Phelipe  de  Amaonas. 

XX.  San  Simon  de  NaKuapo. 

XXI.  San  Francifco  Regis  de  Yameos. 

XXII.  San  Ignacio  de  Bevas  'y  Caumares. 

XXIII.  Nueftra  Senora  de  las  Nieves. 

XXIV.  San  Francifco  Regis  del  Baradero. 

Besides  thefe  towns,  which  have  exifted  for  fome 
time,  there  are  feveral  others  yet  in  their  infancy ;  and 
the  Indians  by  whom  they  are  inhabited,  of  different 
nations  from  thofe  above-mentioned  :  Likewifc  many 
others,  both  large  and  populous  ;  fome  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Maranon,  and  others 
up  the  country.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  na- 
tions hold  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Spanifh  mif- 
fionaries,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chriftian 
villages,  with  whom  they  traflick,  as  well  as  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Meftizos  fettled  at  Borja  and  Laguna. 
All  thefe  nations  of  Indians  have  fome  refemblance  in 
their  cuftoms ;  but  in  their  languages  very  different, 
every  one  feeming  to  have  a  particular  dialed:,  though 
there  are  fome  of  a  nearer  affinity  than  others  to  die 
general  language  of  Peru.  The  moft  difficult  to  be 
pronounced  is  that  of  the  Yameos  Indians :  while  on 
the  other  hand  none  is  fo  eafy  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear  as  that  of  the  Omaguas  :  and  the  genius  and  tem- 
pers of  thefe  two  nations  were  found  to  be  as  dif- 
ferent 
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fcrcnt  as  their  language.  Thus  the  Omagiias,  cvea 
before  their  fubmiffion,  gave  many  furprizing  proofs 
of  the  clearnefs  of  their  intellects  5  but  were  furpaffed 
by  the  Yurimaguas,  both  in  wit  and  penetration.  The 
former  lived  in  villages  under  fome  kind  of  govern- 
ment, peacefully  obeying  their  curacas  or  chie6. 
They  were  lels  barbarous  -,  their  manners  left  turbu- 
lent and  corrupt  than  thofe  of  moft  other  Indians. 
The  Yurimaguas  formed  a  kind  of  republick ;  and 
had  fome  laws  which  were  ftridlly  obferved,  and  the 
breach  of  them  puniflied  in  an  exemplary  manner. 
But  in  police  the  preference  doubtlefs  belongs  to  the 
Omaguas  :  For  befides  living  in  fociety,  there  was 
an  appearance  of  decency  among  them,  their  nudi- 
ties being  covered,  which  by  others  were  totally  nc- 
glefted.  This  difpofition  in  thofe  two  nations  for 
making  approaches,  however  fmall,  to  civil  cuftoms 
and  a  rational  life,  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  ipeedy 
progrefs  of  their  converfion.  They  were  more  ca- 
fily  convinced,  from  the  light  of  nature,  of  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  the  doftrines  preached  by  the 
miffionaries  ;  and  were  convinced,  that  happinefs,  both 
public  and  private,  was  intimately  connefted  with  an 
uniform  obfervance  of  fuch  precepts,  inftcad  of  the 
innumerable  evils  refulting  from  the  manner  of  living 
hitherto  preached  by  them. 

Among  the  variety  of  fingular  cuftoms  prevail- 
ing in  thefe  nations,  one  cannot  help  being  furprized 
at  the  odd  tafte  of  the  Omaguas,  a  people  otherwifc 
fo  fenfible,  who,  to  render  their  children  what  they 
call  beautiful,  fiat  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  the  head, 
which  gives  them  a  monftrous  appearance ;  for  the 
forehead  grows  upwards  in  proportion  as  it  is  flatted, 
fo  that  the  diftance  from  the  rifing  of  the  nofe,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  hair,  exceeds  that  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  nofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin  :  And  the 
fame  is  oblervable  in  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

The 
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The  fides  alfo  are  very  narrow,  from  a  natural  confe- 
quence  of  the  preflure  ;  as  thus  the  parts  prefled,  in- 
ftead  offpreading,  conformable  to  the  common  courie 
of  nature,  grow  upwards.  This  practice  is  of  great 
antiquity  among  them  ;  and  kept  up  fo  ftridly,  that 
they  make  a  jeft  of  other  nations,  calling  them  ca- 
labafh  heads. 

In  order  id  give  children  this  beautiful  flatnefs,  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  put,  foon  after  their  birth, 
betwixt  two  pieces  of  board  ;  and  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  till  they  have  brought  the  head  to  the  falhi- 
onable  form. 

Another  nation  of  thefe  Indians  affefting  a  ftrik- 
ing  appearance,  make  feveral  holes  in  both  their  up- 
per and  under  lips,  both  fides  of  the  cartilage  of  their 
nofe,  their  chins  and  jaws  :  And  in  thefe  they  ftick 
fine  feathers,  or  little  arrows  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 
The  reader's  own  imagihation  will  fufficiently  paint 
the  ftrange  appearance  they  muft  make  with  thefe  de- 
corations. Others  place  a  great  beauty  inp  long  ears  j 
and  accordingly  extend  them  by  art  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  in  fome  the  inferior  lobe  touches  the  fhoulder : 
and  they  value  themfelves  on  the  nick  name  of  long 
ears,  which  has  been  given  them  in  ridicule. ,  The 
method  they  make  ufe  of  to  extend  their  ears  is  this  : 
they  bore  a  hole  in  the  lobe,  and  faften  to  it  a  fmall 
weight,  which  they  from  time  to  time  increafe,  till 
the  ear  is  ftretched  to  nearly  the  length  above-mention- 
ed :  And  as  the  lobe  increafes  in  length,  fo  likewife 
does  it  in  magnitude.  Others  paint  fome  parts  of 
their  bodies  ;  fome  the  whole.  All  have  fomething 
peculiar  in  their  modes  and  cuttoms,  but  generally  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  Europeans  wonder  how  they  could 
ever  enter  the  thoughts  of  rational  creatures. 

After  defcribing  this  great  river,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  villages  and  nations  near  its  banks,  I 
iliall  proceed  to  fome  other  particularities  relating  to 

it, 
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it,  as  the  extraordinary  fpecies  of  fifli  found  in  its  wa- 
ters, and  likewife  the  birds  and  other  animals  feen  in 
the  adjacent  countries  through  which  it  flows.  A- 
mong  the  various  kinds  of  fifh  are  two  of  an  amphi« 
bious  nature,  the  caymans  or  allegators,  and  the  tor- 
toiie,  which  fwarm  on  the  Ihores  and  iflands.  Its 
tortoifes  for  tafte  are  preferred  to  thofe  of  the  fea. 
Another  remarkable  fifh  here  is  the  pexe  buey  or  fea 
cow,  fb  called  from  its  refembling  the  land  quadruped 
of  that  name.  This  is  one  of  the  largeft  foecies  known 
in  the  river,  being  generally  three  or  four  yards  in 
length,  and  of  a  proportional  thicknefs :  The  flefh  is 
very  palatable,  and,  according  tofome,  has  pretty 
much  the  tafte  of  beef.  It  feeds  on  the  herbage  grow- 
ing along  the  fhore,  but  the  ftrudture  of  its  body  does 
not  admit  of  its  coming  out  of  the  water.  The  fe- 
^male  has  dugs  for  fuckling  its  young ;  and  whatever 
fome  may  have  faid  of  any  farther  refemblance  td  the 
terreftrial  fpecies  of  that  name,  it  has  neither  horns 
nor  legs.  It  has  indeed  two  fins,  which  ferve  equally 
for  fwimming,  and  fupporting  itfelf  on  the  banks 
whilft  feeding.  The  general  method  of  the  Indians 
for  filhing,  is  with  inebriating  herbs,  like  that  I  have 
mentioned  on  the  river  Gayaquil.  /On  fome  occafi- 
ons  they  make  ufe  of  arrows  dipped  in  poifon  of  fuch 
an  aftivity,  that  the  flighteft  wound  immediately  kills 
the  fifh.  This  is  alfo  their  method  of  hunting,  and 
in  both  they  are  fo  very  expert  and  aftive,  that  they 
are  very  feldom  known  to  mifs  their  aim.  This  pow- 
erful venom  is  principally  the  juice  of  a  bejuco  near 
fix  fingers  broad,  and  flat  on  both  fides,  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  and  growing  in  very  damp  marfhy 
places.  In  order  to  prepare  the  poifon,  they  cut  it  in- 
to pieces,  which  they  bruife  and  boil  in  water.  On 
taking  it  off  the  fire,  they  add  to  it  a  particular  in- 
gredient which  caufes  a  coagulation.  With  this  they 
rub  the  point  of  their  arrows ;    and  when  dry,  for 

,  want 
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want  of  frefh  unftion,  they  moiften  it  with  their  (pit- 
tie :  The  quality  of  it  is  fo  frigorific,  that  it  immedi- 
ately repells  all  the  blood  to  the  heart,  where  the  vef- 
fels  burft,  being  unable  to  contain  fuch  a  torrent  as 
fuddenly  rulhes  into  them.  But  what  is  moft  furprif- 
ing  here,  is,  that  the  creature  thus  killed,  and  its  coa- 
gulated blood,  are  eaten  without  any  inconvcniency. 
The  moft  powerful  antidote  to  this  venom  is  immedi- 
ately to  eat  fugar  :  But  this  fpecific,  though  often  fa- 
lutary,  is  not  infallible,  as  feveral  melanchoUy  inftan- 
ces  have  demonftrated. 

The  borders  and  parts  adjacent  to  this  famous  ri- 
ver, as  well  as  thofe  contiguous  to  the  others  which 
difcharge  their  waters  into  it,  abound  with  large  and 
lofty  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  different  colours ; 
fome  white,  others  of  a  dark  brown  ;  fbme  red,  or 
veined  with  variety  of  colours.  Some  of  another 
fpecies  diftil  balfams  of  an  exquifite  fragrancy,  or 
rare  and  medicinal  gums  ;  others  are  noted  for  the  de- 
licious and  falubrious  fruits.  Among  thefe  the  wild 
cacao,  by  the  mere  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  without  any 
culture,  grows  in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  yields  fruit 
of  a  goodnefs  equal  to  that  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Jaen 
and  Quixos.  Here  alfo  are  gathered  great  quantities 
of  farfaparilla,  vanillas,  and  a  bark  called  declavo  or 
cloves  :  For  though  it  refembles  cinnamon  in  appea- 
rance, except  its  colour  which  is  fomething  darker, 
its  tafte  and  fmell  are  very  different,  being  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Eaft  India  clove. 

As  to  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles  and  infers,  they 
are  nearly  the  fame,  and  in  as  great  numbers  as  thote 
already  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  other  hot 
countries.  But  here  is  one  reptile  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary nature,  and  k^iown  only  here  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Spain ;  I  fhall  therefore,  as  a  condufion 
of  my  account  of  the  Maranon,  add  a  defcription 
pf  it. 

In 
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In  the  countries  watered  by  that  vaft  river,  is  bred 
a  ferpent  of  a  frightful  magnitude,  and  moft  de- 
leterious nature.  Some,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
largenefs,  affirm  that  it  will  fwallow  any  beaft  whole ; 
and  that  this  has  been  the  miferable  end  of  many  a 
man.  But  what  feems  ftill  a  greater  wonder,  is  the 
attraftive  quality  attributed  to  its  breath,  which  ir* 
refiftibly  draws  any  creature  to  it,  which  happens  to 
be  within  the  fphere  of  its  attraction :  But  this,  I 
muft  own,  feems  to  furpafs  all  belief.  The  Indians  call 
itjacumama,  i.  e.  mother  of  water  :  For  as  it  delights 
in  lakes  and  marfhy  places,  it  may  in  fbme  fenfe  be 
confidered  as  amphibious.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  enquire  into  this  particular  *,  and  all  I  can 
fay  is,  that  the  reptile's  magnitude  is  really  fiirpriz- 
ing.  Some  perfons  whofe  veracity  is  not  to  be  qiicf- 
tioned,  and  who  have  feen  it  in  the  provinces  of  New 
Spain,  agreed  in  their  account  of  the  enormous  corpu- 
lency of  this  ferpent,  but  with  regard  to  its  attradive 
quality  could  fay  nothing  dccifive. 

Suspending  therefore  for  the  prefent  all  pofitive 
judgment,  without  giving  entire  credit  to  all  the  qua- 
lities vulgarly  attributed  to  this  animal,  eQ)ecially  the 
more  fufpefted,  as  not  improbaby  flowing  froth  afto- 
nilhment,  which  frequently  adopts  abfurdities,  it  being 
impoffible  in  fo  great  a  perturbation  to  confult  rea- 
fon,  let  me  be  indulged  with  fome  variation  of  the  ac- 
cidents to  inveftigate  the  caufe,  in  order  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  its  properttes,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
afcertain,  unlefs  fupported  by  undoubted  experiments. 
Not  that  1  would  offer  my  opinion  as  a  decifive  rule  y 
I  defire  that  the  judgment  of  others  may  declare  for 
that  which  appears  moft  conformable  to  truth.  I 
would  alfo  further  acquaint  the  reader,  that  I  only 
fpeak  from  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  feen 
this  famous  ferpent,  having  never  myfelf  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  ft  with  my  own  eyes. 

First,  it  is  faid,  that  this  ferpent,  in  the  length  and 

thick- 
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thicknefs  of  its  body,  very  much  refembles  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree,  whofe  roots  have  for  fome  time  ceafed 
to  convey  the  ufual  nourifhment,  and  that  on  every 
part  of  It  grows  a  kind  of  mofs  hke  that  feen  on  the 
bark  of  wild  trees.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  dud 
and  mud  adhering  to  it ;  and  alternately  moiftened  and 
dried  by  the  water  and  fun.  This  forms  a  flight  crufl: 
over  the  thick  fcales ;  and  this  crufl:  is  increafed  by 
the  fluggiflinefs  and  flow  motion  of  the  ferpent ; 
which,  unlefs  when  forced  by  hunger  to  go  in  quell 
of  food,  continues  motionlefs  in  one  place  for  feveral 
days  together ;  and  even  then  its  motion  is  almofl:  un- 
perceptible,  leaving  a  track  like  that  of  a  log  of  tim* 
ber  drawn  along  the  ground. 

Its  breath  is  aflerted  to  be  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 
caufe  a  kind  of  drukennefs  or  fl:upidity  in  man  or 
beaft,  which  has  the  misfortune  of  being  within  the 
bounds  of  its  aftivity  ;  and  thus  caufes  the  animal  in- 
voluntarily to  move  till  it  unhappily  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  ferpent,  which  immediately  fwallows  it. 
This  is  the  vulgar  report ;  and  it  is  added,  that  the 
only  method  of  averting  the  danger,  is  on  firfl:  feeling 
the  breath  to  cut  it,  that  is,  to  flop  it  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  another  body,  which  hafliily  intervening,  cuts 
the  current  of  the  blaft  and  diflipates  it.  Thus  the  per- 
fon  who  was  moving  on  to  certain  deftruftion,  is  ena- 
bled to  take  another  path,  and  avoid  the  fatal  catafl:ro- 
phe.  Thefe  particulars,  if  thoroughly  confidered,  feem 
mere  fables  :  As  indeed  the  learned  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine  intimates  •,  and  the  very  circumfl:ances  with  which 
they  are  decorated,  increafe  their  improbability. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  with  a  little  alteration  in  the 
circumftances,  what  feems  to  fliock  credibility,  will 
appear  natural  and  founded  on  truth.  . 

That  its  breath  is  of  fuch  a  quality  as  to  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  inebriation  in  thefe  whom  it  reaches,  is 
far  from  being  impoflible  i   the  urine  of  the  fox  is 

wcU 
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well  known  to  have  the  fame  efFcft ;  and  the  breath 
of  the  whale  is  frequently  attended  with  fuch  an  in- 
fupportable  foetor  as  to  bring  on  a  diforder  in  the  brain. 
I  therefore  fee  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  admittii^ 
that  the  breath  of  this  ferpent  may  be  of  that  intoxi- 
cating quality  attributed  to  it ;  and  may  be  confider- 
cd  as  an  expedient  for  catching  its  prey,  as  otherwise 
the  creature,  from  the  flow  movement  of  its  body, 
would  be  utterly  incapable  of  providing  itfelf  with 
food ;  whereas  oy  this  deleterious  fmell,  the  animal 
may  be  thrown  into  fuch  horror  and  perplexity,  as  to 
be  unable  to  move,  but  remain  fixed  like  a  ftatiK, 
or  faint  away,  whilft  the  fnake  gradually  approaches 
and  feizes  it.  As  to  what  is  related  of  cutting  the 
breath,  and  that  the  danger  is  limited  to  the  diredi- 
on  in  which  the  ferpent  breathes  ;  thefe  are  tales, 
which  to  believe,  would  imply  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  odours.  In  Ihort  the  vulgar 
errors  propagated  by  thefe  rude  nations,  have  gained 
credit  among  the  Spaniards,  merely  becaufe  none  has 
had  the  curiofity  or  refolution  to  put  them  to  the  teft 
of  experience. 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  genius,  ht^onis  and  manners  ofthi  IndianSi 
who  are  natives  of  the  province  of  QaitOi 

TH  E  fubject  of  this  chapter5  and  its  circumftari- 
ftances,  are  of  filch  a  nature,  that,  if  what  anci- 
ent hiftories  deHver  concerning  them  fhould  recur  to 
the  memory,  they  will  appear  totally  different.     In- 
deed the  difproportion  between  what  I  read,  and  what 
I  am  going  to  relate,  is  fo  remarkable,  that,  on  a  re- 
trolpedt  towards  pad  times,  I  am  utterly  at  "a  lofs  to 
account  for  the  univerfal  change  of  things ;    efpeci- 
ally  when  furrounded  by  fuch  vifible  monuments  of 
the  induftry,  polity,  and  laws  of  the  Indians  of  Peru^ 
that  it  would  be  madncfs  to  queftion  the  truth  of  the 
accounts   that  have  been  given  of  them :     For  the 
ruins  of  thefe  ancient  works  are  ftill  amazing.  On  thd 
other  hand,  I  can  hardly  credit  mine  own  eyes,  when 
I  behold  that  nation  involved  as  it  were  in  cimmeriaa 
darknefs,  nide,    indocile,  and  living  in  a  barbarifm 
little  better  than  thofe  who  have  their  dwelling  among 
the  waftes,  precipices,  and  forefts.     But  what  is  ftill 
more  difficult  to  conceive  is,  how  thefe  people^  whofe 
former  wifdom  is  conspicuous  in  the  equity  of  their 
laws,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  government  io  Angu- 
lar as  that  under  which  they  live,    fhould  at  prefent 
ihew  no  traces  of  that  genius   and  capacity   which 
formed  fo  excellent  an  oeconomy,  and  fo  beautiful  a 
fyftem  of  focial  duties :    Though  undoubtedly  they, 
are  the  fame  people,    and  ftill  retain  fome  of  their 
ancient  cuftoms  and  manners.     Leaving  therefore  thi^. 
intricate  fubjedt  to  be  inveftigated  by  farther  enq0h<-, 
ries,  I  fliall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  pre- 
fent Indians,  their  genius,  cuftoms  and  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  information  I  eould  obtain  from 
Vol.  I.       '  E  e  acorn- 
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a  commerce  with  thofc  people  of  all  ranks,  during 
ten  years.  Some  particulars  in  this  narrative  will  de- 
monftrate  that  tliey  dill  retain  a  few  Iparks  of  the  in- 
duftry  and  capacity  of  the  ancient  Indians  of  Peru ; 
whiift  others  will  Ihcw  that  they  are  utterly  deftitutt 
of  the  knowledge  of  certain  fciences  which  were  com- 
mon among  their  anceftors  ;  and  that  they  are  equal- 
ly degenerated  from  their  wifdom  in  making  laws,  and 
their  regular  obfcrvancc  of  them.  . 

It  is  no  ealy  talk  to  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  the 
cuftoms  and  inclinations  of  the  Indians,  and  predlely 
di(play  their  genius  and  real  turn  of  mind ;  for  tf 
confidered  as  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  nar- 
row limits  of  their  underftanding  feem  to  clalh  with 
the  dignity  of  the  foul :  and  fuch  is  their  ftupidity, 
that  in  certain  particulars  one  can  fcarce  forbear  en- 
tertaining an  idea  that  they  are  really  beafls,  and  even 
deftitute  of  that  inftinft  we  obferve  in  the  brute  crea- 
tion. While  in  other  refpefts,  a  more  compreheniGve 
judgment,  better  digefted  fchemes,  and  condudted 
with  greater  fubtilty,  are  not  to  be  found  than  among 
thefc  people.  This  difparity  may  miflead  the  moft 
difceming  perlbn :  for  (hould  he  form  his  judgment 
from  their  firft  a<5lions,  he  muft  ncceflarily  conclude 
them  to  be  a  people  of  the  greateft  penetration  and  vi  • 
vacity*  But  when  he  refkfts  on  their  rudenefs,  the 
abfurdity  of  their  opinions,  and  their  beaftly  manner 
of  living,  his  ideas  muft  take  a  different  turn,  and  re- 
prefent  them  in  a  degree  little  above  brutes. 

Such  is  the  difpofition  of  the  Indians,  that  if  their 
indifference  to  temporal  things  did  not  extend  itfelf 
alfo  to  the  eternal,  they  might  be  faid  to  equal  the 
happinefe  of  the  golden  age,  of  which  the  ancient 
poets  have  given  fuch  inchanting  defcriptions.  They 
poflefs  a  tranquillity  immutable,  either  by  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  events.  In  their  mean  apparel  they 
are  as  contented  as  the  monarch  or  prince  cloathed 

with 
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with  the  moft  fplendid  inVentidns  df  luxury :  and  fo  far 
are  they  from  ente^aining  a  defire  for  better  or  more 
comfortable  cloathing,  that  they  give  themfclves  no 
manner  of  concern  about  lengthening  their  own,  though 
half  their  bodies  continue  naked.  They  flaew  the 
like  difregard  for  riches  ;  and  even  that  authority  or 
grandeur  within  their  reach  is  fo  little  the  objedl  of 
their  ambition,  that,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  the  fame 
thing  to  an  Indian  whether  he  be  created  an  alcalde, 
or  forced  to  perform  the  ofEce  of  a  common  execu- 
tioner. 

And  thus  reciprocal  efteem  among  them  is  neither 
heightened  nor  leflened  by  fuch  circumftances.  The 
fame  moderation  appears  in  their  food,  never  defiring 
more  than  what  fuffices  ;  and  they  enjoy  their  coarfe 
fimple  diet  with  the  fame  complacency  as  others  do 
their  well  fumifhed  tables.  I  do  not  indeed  queftion  but 
if  they  had  the  choice  of  either,  they  would  prefer  the 
latter  -,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  fliew  fo  little  con- 
cern for  the  enjoyments  of  life,  as  nearly  approaches 
to  a  total  contempt  of  them  :  In  fhort,  the  moft  Am- 
ple, mean,  and  eafieft  preparation  feetiis  beft  adapted 
to  their  humour. 

Nothing  can  move  them  or  alter  their  minds  ; 
even  intereft  here  lofes  all  Its  power  j  it  being  com- 
mon for  them  to  decline  doing  fome  little  aft  of  fer- 
vice,  though  offered  a  very  confiderable  reward.  Fear 
cannot  ftimulate,  refpeft  induce,  or,  punifhment  com- 
pel them.  They  are  indeed  of  a  vfery  lingular  turn 
of  mind  ;  proof  againft  every  attempt  to  rouze  them 
from  their  natural  indolence,  in  which  they  feem  to 
look  down  with  contempt  on  the  wifeft  of  mortals  :  fo 
firmly  bigotted  to  their  own  grofs  ignorance,  that  the 
wifeft  mraftires  to  improve  theii*  underftanding,  have 
been  rendered  abortive  j  and  fo  fond  of  their  fimplicity 
and  indolence,  that  all  the  efforts  and  attention  of  the 
moft  vigilant  have  mifcarrried.     But  in  order  to  give 

E  e  2  a  clearer 
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a  cfearrr  idea  of  their  tempers,  we  fhall  relate  feme 
particular  inftances  of  their  genius  and  cuftoms  ;  as 
otherwiie  it  will  be  impofiible  to  draw  their  true  cha- 
rafter. 

•  The  Indians  arc  in  general  remarkably  flow,  but 
very  perfevcring  :  and  this  has  given  rife  to  a  pro- 
verb, when  any  thing  of  little  value  in  itfelr  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience,  ^*  that  it 
•*  is  only  fit  to  be  done  by  an  Indian."  In  weaving 
carpets,  curtains,  quilts  and  other  ftufis,  being  un- 
acquainted with  any  better  method,  at  palling  the 
woof  they  have  the  patience  every  time  to  count  the 
threads  one  by  one  •,  fo  that  two  or  three  years  is  rc- 

3uifite  to  finifh  a  fingle  piece.  This  flowneis  un- 
oubtedly  is  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  gp- 
nius  of  the  nation  ;  it  flows  in  fome  meaiure  from 
the  want  of  a  method  better  adapted  to  diipatch.  And 
perhaps  with  proper  inflru(5tions  they  would  make 
confioerable  progrefles,  as  they  readily  comprehend 
whatever  is  mewn  them  relating  to  mechanicks  :  oi 
this  the  antiquities,  ftill  remaining  in  the  province  of 
Quito,  and  over  all  Peru,  are  undeniable  teftimoni^ 
But  of  thefe  more  will  be  faid  in  the  fequel.  This 
indifference  and  dilatorinefs  of  the  Indians,  is  blend- 
ed with  iloth,  its  natural  companion  ;  and  their  floth 
is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  neither  their  own  intereft,  nor 
their  duty  to  their  mailers,  can  prevail  on  them  to 
undertake  any  work.  Whatever  therefore  is  of  abfo- 
lute  necefTity  to  be  done,  the  care  of  it  is  left  to  the 
Indian  women.  Thefe  fpin,  and  make  the  half  fhirts 
and  drawers  which  conf&tute  the  whole  apparel  of 
their  hufbands.  They  cook  the  matalotage,  or  food 
univerfally  ufed  among  them  •,  they  grind  the  barley 
for  machca,  roaft  the  maize  for  die  camcha,  and  brew 
the  chicha ;  in  the  mean  time,  unleis  the  mailer  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  better  of  the  hut 
band's  floth,  and  taken  him  to  work,  he  fits  fquating  on 

bis 
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his  hams  (being  the  ufual  pofture  of  all  the  Indians) 
and  looks  on  his  wife  whilp  fhe  is  doing  the  neceflaiy 
work  of  the  family  ^  but,  unlefs  to  drink,  he  ne- 
ver moves  from  the  fire-fide,  till  obliged  to  come 
to  table,  or  wait  on  his  acquaintance.  The  only  do- 
meftic  fervice  they  do  is  to  plough  their  chacarita,  or 
little  Ipot  of  land,  in  order  to  its  being  fbwn ;  but 
the  latter,  together  with  the  reft:  pf  the  culture,  makes 
another  part, .  which  is  alfo  done  by  the  wife  and 
children.  When  they  are  once  fettled  in  the  above 
pofture,  no  reward  can  make  them  flir ;  fo  that  if  a 
traveller  has  loft  his  way,  and  happens  to  come  to  any 
of  thefe  cottages,  they  hide  themielves,  and  charge 
their  wives  to  fay  diat  they  are  not  at  home ;  when 
the  whole  labour  confifls  in  accompanying  the  traveller 
a  quarter  of  a  league,  or  perhaps  lefs,  to  put  him  in 
his  way :  'and  for  this  fmall  fervice,  he  would  get  a 
rial  or  half  a  rial  at  leaft.  Should  the  palfenger 
alight  and  enter  the  cottage,  the  Indian  would  ftill 
be  fafe ;  for  having  no  light  but  what  comes  through  ' 
a  hole  in  the  door,  he  could  not  be  difcovered  :  and 
even  if  he  fliould  fee  the  Indian,  neither  entreaties 
nor  offers  would  prevail  on  the  flothful  wretch  to  ftir 
a  ftep  with  him.  And  it  is  the  lame  if  thisy  are  to 
be  employed  in  any  other  bufmefs. 

That  the  Indians  may  perform  the  works  appoint- 
ed by  their  mafters,  and  for  which  they  are  properly 
paid,  it  will  be  of  little  fignification  to  Ihew  them  their 
tafk ;  the  mafter  muft  have  his  eye  continually  upon 
them  :  for  whenever  he  turns  his  back,  the  Indian  im- 
mediately leaves  off  working.  The  only  diing  in 
which  they  Ihew  a  lively  fenfation  and  alacrity,  is  for 
parties  ofpleafure,  rejoicings,  entertainments,  andef- 
pecially  dancings.  But  in  all  thefe  the  liquor  muft  cir- 
culate brilkly,  which  feems  to  be  their  fupreme  en- 
joyment.    With  this  they  begin  the  day,  and  conti- 

E  e  3  nuci 
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nuc  drinking  till  they  arc  entirely   deprived;  both  of 
fcnle  and  motion. 

Such  is  their  propenfity  to  intemperance,  that 
they  are  not  reftrained  by  any  dignity  of  charafter ; 
the  cacique  and  the  alcalde  never  fail  to  be  of  the 
company,  at  all  entertainments  •»  and  drink  like  the 
reft,  till  the  chicha  has  quite  overcome  them.  It  i$ 
worthy  notice  that  the  Indian  women,  whether  maids 
or  married,  and  alfo  Indian  young  men  before  they 
are  of  an  age  to  contrail  matrimony,  entirely  abft^ 
from  this  beaftly  vice  •,  it  being  a  maxim  among  them, 
that  drunkennefs  is  only  the  privilege  of  mafters  of 
families,  as  being  perfons  who,  when  they  are  unable 
to  take  care  of  themfelves,  have  others  to  take  care 
of  them. 

Their  manner  of  celebrating  any  folemnity  is  too 
Angular  to  be  omitted  :  the  perfon  who  gives  the  en- 
tertainment invites  all  his  acquaintance,  and  provides 
chicha  fufHcient  for  the  numljer  of  his  guefts,  at  the 
rate  of  a  jugg  for  each ;  anci  this  jugg  holds  about 
two  gallons.     In  th-  court  of  the  houfe,  if  it  be  a  large 
town,  or  before  ti>e  cottage,  if  in  a  village,  a  table  is 
placed  and  covered  .ath  a  Tucuyo  carpet,  only  ufedon 
fuch  feftivities.  The  eatables  confill:  v^holly  of  camcha, 
and  fome  wild  herbs  boiled.     Wlic:;  the  guefts  meet, 
one  or  two  leaves  of  thef**  h  rrbs,  with  ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  camcha,  finiflj  i^.e  rei)af':.     Immediately  the 
women  prcfent  themfelves  with  cal^bafhes  or  round 
totumos  called  piiches,  full  of  chicha  for  their  huf- 
bands  ;  and  repeat  it  till  their  fpirits  are  raifed  :  then 
one  of  them  plays  on  a  pipe  an  J  tabor,  whilft  others 
dance,  as  they  call  it,  though  it  is  no  more  than 
moving  confufedly  from  one  fide  to  the  ether,  vdthout 
meafure  or  order.     Some  (t  the  beft  voices  among 
the  Indian  wori':v.*n  fine  loi  gs  in  their  own  language. 
Thus  their  mil  d\  contiiiues  while  kepf  up  by  the  li-s 
quor,  which,  as  I  have  faid  before,  is  the  foul  of  all 

their 
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their  meetings.  Another  odd  circumftancc  is,  th^^ 
thofe  who  do  not  dance,  fquat  themfelvcs  down  in 
their  ufual  pofture,  till  it  comes  to  their  turn/  The 
table  ferves  only  for  ftate,  there  being  nothing  on  it 
to  eat,  nor  do  the  guefts  fit  down  at  it.  When  tired 
with  intemperance  they  all  lay  down  together^  with-' 
out  minding  whether  near  the  wife  of  another  of.  their 
own  fitter,  daughter,  or  a  more  diftant  relation ;  lb* 
Ihocking  are  the  exceffes  to  which  they  give  them- 
felvcs up  on  thefe  folemnities,  which  are  Ibmetimes 
continued  three  or  four  days,  till  the  priefts  findthem- 
fclves  obliged  to  go  in  perfon,  throw  away  all  the 
chicha,  and  (iifpcrfe  the  Indians,  left  they  fhould  buy 
more. 

The  day  after  the  feftival  is  called  concho,  which 
lignifies  the  day  for  drinking  ofi^  the  remains  of  the 
preceding :  with  thefe  they  begin,  and  if  not  fuf-' 
ficient  to  complete  their  revel,  cvery^one  of  the*  guefts 
runs  home  to  his  houfe  and  fetches  a  jugg,  or  they 
club  for  more.  This  occafions  a  new  concha  for  the ' 
next  day  :  and  thus,  if  left  to  thcmfelves,  fixta  day 
to  day,  till  either  no  more  chicha  was  to  be  had,?  or' 
they  without  money  or  credit,  »  ;  :  «  ■  - 

Their  burials  arc  likewife  folemnizel  with  ex-' 
ceflive  drinking.  The  houfe  of  mourning  is  filled* 
withjuggs  of  qhicha;  and  not  for  the  folacc  of  the 
mourners  and  their  vifitors  alone  •,  the  lattei^  go  out 
into  the  flreetsi  and  invite  all  of  their  nation  who 
happen  to  pafs  by,  whether  married  or  fingle  of  both 
fexes,  to  come  in  and  drink  Co  the  honour  of  the  do^* 
ceafed  ;  and  to  this  invitation  they  will  tajce  no  dteiaL 
Thi5  ceremony  lafts  four  or  five^  days,  and  fometimei 
more,  ftrong  liquor  being  their  fii^reme  iwiih^'and 
the  great objeft  of  all  their  labours.  r  >  ^vrf/i     • 

If  the  Indians  are  thus  exceffirely  addi£tfldi!l©^in-» 
temperance,  gaming  is  a  fault  with  which  they  ean- 
not  be  charged  >  though  thefe  two  vices  ate^generally 
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remarkable  inftanccs  of  this,  whereby  the  zeal,  ad- 
drefs,  and  exemplary  piety  of  the  jefuits,  a  regular 
well  governed  republic  of  rational  men,  has  been  cfta- 
blifhed:  ^and  the  people,  from  an  ambulatory  and'favage 
manner  of  living,  have  been  reduced  to  order,  reafon 
and  religion.  One  of  ilic  mofc  effeftual  means  for  thi« 
was  the  fetting  up  Ichools  for  inftrufting  the  young 
Indians  in  Spanifh,  in  which  they  alfo  inftruft  their 
converts  •,  and  thofe  who  are  obferved  to  be  of  a  fuita- 
ble  genius  are  taught  Latin.  In  all  the  villages  of 
the  mifiions  are  fchools  for  learning,  not  only  to  read 
and  write,  but  alfo  mechanic  trades  •,  and  the  artifi- 
cers here  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Europe.  Thefc 
Indians  in  their  cuftoms  and  intellefts  are  a  different  fort 
of  people  from  thofe  before  mentioned.  They  have 
a  knowledge  of  things :  a  clear  difcernment  of  the  tur- 
pitude of  vice,  and  the  amiablenefs  of  virtue  •,  and  aft 
up  to  thefe  fentiments :  not  that  they  have  apy  na* 
tural  advantages  over  the  other;  tor  I  have  ob- 
ferved tliroughout  this  whole  kingdom,  that  the  In- 
dians of  its  feveral  p/ovinces  through  which  I  travell- 
ed are  alike.  And  thofe  of  Quito  are  not  more  defi- 
cient in  their  underftandings,  than  thofe  of  Valles  or 
Lima  ;  nor  are  thefe  more  acute  or  fagacious  than  the 
natives  of  Chili  and  Arauco. 

Without. going  out  of  the  province  of  Quito, 
we  have  a  general  inftance  in  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  advanced.  For  all  the  Indians  brought  up  to 
handicraft  trades  in  cities  and  large  towns,  who  fpeak 
the  Spanifh  language,  are  far  more  acute  and  fenr 
j'lble,  than  thefe  who  have  fpent  their  lives  in  litdc 
villages  ;  and  their  behaviour  more  conformable  to 
the  dictates  of  a  rational  creature.  They  are  men  of 
abilities  and  (kill,  and  have  divefled  themfelves  of 
many  of  their  errors.  Whence  they  are  called  Ladi- 
nos  i.  c.  knowing  men  :  and  if  they  retain  any  of  the 
<:ulpable  practices  of  the  former,  it  is  from  the  infec- 
tion 
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tion  of  intercourfe,  or  from  a  miftaken  notion  that 
they  fhould  keep  them  up  as  tranfmitted  to  them 
from  their  anceftors.  Among  thefe  are  chiefly  diftin- 
guifhed  the  barber  furgeons,  who  bleed  with  fuch 
dexterity,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Monf.  de  Jufieu, 
and  Monf.  Seniergues,  furgeons  to  the  French  acade- 
mifts,  they  equal  the  moft  famous  in  Europe  :  and 
their  intercourfe  with  perfons  of  a  liberal  education 
enlightens  their  underftanding,  fo  that  they  diftin- 
guifli  themfelves  to  great  advantage  among  their 
countrymen.  It  feems  to  me  unqueftionable,  that  if 
in  villages  care  was  taken  'to  inftruft  the  Indians  in 
Spanifh,  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  Indies  ;  be- 
fides  other  acquirements,  this  people  would  have  the 
benefit  of  converfing  more  frequently  with  the  Spa- 
niards, wljich  would  greatly  improve  their  reafon,  and 
give  them  a  knowledge  of  many  things  for  which 
they  have  no  word  in  their  language.  Accordingly 
it  is  obferved  that  the  Cholos  (a  name  given  to  the  In- 
dian boys)  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Spanifh  lan- 
guage, improve  fo  much  in  knowledge,  that  they 
look  on  their  countrymen  as  favages,  and  take  upon 
themfelves  the  appellation  of  Ladinos. 

I  AM  very  far  from  imagining  that  the  Spanifh 
language  itfelf  has  the  virtue  of  improving  the  in- 
tellefts  of  the  Indians  -,  but  only,  that  rational  conver- 
fation  with  the  Spaniards  would  lead  them  to  a  know- 
ledge of  many  things  :  and  confequently  they  might 
be  brought  to  a  greater  purity  of  faith  and  practice. 
"Whereas  the  converfation  among  themfelves  mufl  be 
very  low  and  confined  :  and  what  they  have  with  the 
Spa^iilh  traders,  who  underfland  their  language,  turns 
wholly  on  traffick.  But  if  they  underflood  the  Spa- 
nifh, they  would  daily  receive  new  lights  by  conver- 
fing with  travellers  whom  they  attend,  as  well  as  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  their  maflers  .the  priefls, 
the  corregidors  and  others  j  and  thus  become  more 
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induihious  and  tra<^icable,  and  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  things,  of  which  before  they  had  not  fo 
much  as  any  idea. 

Are  not  the  differences  and  advantages  evident 
among  ourfelves,  betwixt  a  young  man  whole  ftock 
of  learning  is  his  natural  language,  and  him  who  is 
acquainted  with  others  ?  what  a  (upcriority  of  know- 
ledge, difcern  merit  and  facility  in  the  latter  ?  Hence 
we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  abjeft  ftatc  of  the  hu- 
man mind  among  rude  country  people,  who  canno( 
exchange  a  wprd  with  a  ftranger,  and  never  ftirout  of 
thcr  village :  whereas  when  any  one  happens  to  go  to  4 
neighbouring  town,  he  returns  home  with  enlarged 
knowledge,  and  entertains  ajl  the  village  with  his  nar- 
ratives :  but  if  he  had  not  underftood  the  language 
fpoken  in  it,  he  wpuld  have  been  little  the  better,  un- 
derftanding  nothing  of  all  the  ftrange  things  he  faw 
and  heard.  This  is  the  very  cafe  of  the  Indians  ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  to  teach  them  the  Spanifh 
tongue  would  be  the  beft  means  of  improving  their 
reafon,  and  confequently  of  making  them  better 
members  of  fociety :  and  that  my  fupericrs  thought 
fo,  appears  from  the  ordinances  relating  to  Ame- 
rica. • 

The  Indians  hi  genera^  are  robuft  and  of  a  good 
conftitution.  And  though  the  venereal  diftemper  is 
fo  compion  in  this  country,  it  is  feldom  known  among 
them  ;  the  principal  caule  of  which  unqueftionably 
lies  in  the  quality  of  the  juices  of  tiieir  body,  not  be- 
inj.'^  .'•.*icej.ti:blc  of  the  venom  of  this  diftemper.  Ma- 
ny however  attribute  it  to  a  quality  in  the  chicha,  their 
common  drink*  The  dife^fe  which  makes  the  great- 
eft  havock  arhong  them  is  the  fmall  pox ;  which  is  fo 
fatal  that  few  .efcape  it.  Accordingly  it  is  looked  upoii 
in  this  country  as  a  peftilence.  This  diftemper  is 
not  continual  as  in  other  nations,  feven  or  eight  yeajs 

or  more  paffing  without  its  being  beard  of  j  bvt  when 
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it  prevails,  towns  and  villages  are  foon  thinned  of 
their  inhabitants.  This  d^folation  is  owing  partly  to 
the  malignity  of  the  difeafe,  and  partly  to  the  want 
of  phyficians  and  nurfes.  Accordingly,  on  being 
feized  with  this  diftemper,  they  immediately  fend 
for  the  prieft  to  confefs  ;  and  die  for  want  of  re- 
medy and  relief.  The  like  happens  in  all  other  dif- 
tempers  ;  and  were  they  frequent  would  be  eqifally 
fatal ;  thefe  poor  creatures  dying  for  want  of  proper 
treatment  and  afliftance ;  as  is  evident  from  the  Creoles, 
who  are  alfo  attacked  by  the  diftempers  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  latter  indeed  die  as  well  as  of  the  former, 
but  many  more  recover,  having  attendance  and  a  pro- 
per diet  :  Whereas  the  Indians  are  in  want  of  every 
thing*  What  their  houfes  and  apparel  are,  has 
already  been  feen»  Their  bed  is  the  fame  in  health 
and  ficknefs  j  and  all  the  change  in  their  food  is  in 
the  manner  of  taking  it,  not  in  the  fpecies  itfelf :  for 
however  ill  they  may  be,  all  they  have  is  a  fmal] 
draught  of  machca  diJIblved  in  chicha  ;  fo  that  if  any 
one  does  get  the  better  of  a  diftemper,  it  is  nrore 
owing  to  the  happinefs  of  his  conftitution,  than  any 
relief  he  receives. 

They  are  alfo  fubjeft  to  the  Bicho,  or  Mai  del 
Valle,  but  this  is  foon  cured.  Sometimes,  though 
feldom,  they  are  alfo  feized  with  tabardillos  or  fpot- 
ted  fevers,  for  which  they  have  an  expeditious  but 
fingular  cure.  They  lay  the  patient  near  the  fire,  on 
the  two  Iheep  fkins  which  compofq  his  bed  •,  and  clofe 
by  him  place  a  jugg  of  chicha.  The  l^at  of  the  fe- 
ver, and  that  of  the  fire  encreafing  the  other,  caufe 
in  him  fuch  a  third,  that  he  is  inceflantly  drinking ; 
whereby  the  eruptions  are  augmented,  and  the  next; 
njQrning  he  is  either  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  or  fo 
bad  as  to  be  carried  off  in  a  day  or  two. 

They  who  either  efcape,  or  recover  from  thefe  dif- 
tempers, reach  to  an  advanced  age ;  and  both  fexe§  afford 
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concern  about  their  fouls  than  about  their  bodies :  ancl 
though  I  with  pleafure  allow,  that  there  are  inaiiy» 
who  in  the  culture  of  their  minds,  fanAity  of  manners* 
and  delicacy  of  confcience,  equal  the  moil  wife  and 
circumfped ;  yet  the  bulk  of  them,  either  by  that  grols 
Ignorance  which  clouds,  as  it  were,  their  intellefts,  and 
renders  them  infenfible  of  their  eternal  concerns^  or 
their  natural  depravity,  are  hardened  ags^nft  religious 
exhortations.  For  though  they  readily  grant  every 
thing  that  is  faid  to  them,  and  never  ofier  to  make 
the  leaft  objeftion  ;  yet  they  fecretly  harbour  lu^- 
cions  of  fome  evil  defign,  and  leave  room  for  men- 
tal refervations,  which  Ipoil  all.  I  am  Iktle  inclined 
to  lay  any  falle  charge  to  this  or  any  nation^  and  ef- 
pecially  with  regard  to  fuch  an  important  fubjcft  :  and 
in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  faid>  (hall  relate  fboie 
further  particulars. 

Every  Sunday  in  the  year  the  do6hinaI priefts  in-i^ 
ftrufl:  their  parirfiin  the  articles  of  Chriftianity,  widi 
indefatigable  zeal ;  alfo,  when  any  Indian  is  fick, 
they  never  fail  to  vifit  and  exhort  lum  to  prepare  fyc 
a  comfortable  pafTagc  into  eternity,  adding  whatever 
they  judge  may  conduce  to  the  opening  the  eyes  of 
his  luiderilanding.  He  pathetically  expatiates  on 
the  juftice  and  mercy  of  God,  the  nature  of  death,  the 
certainty  of  an  approaching  judgment,  and  his  prD-  ^ 
lent  danger.  After  ipeaking  thus  a  confideraUe  time^ 
without  a  word  from  the  patient,  or  the  leaft  fign  of 
emotion  in  his  countenance,  the  good  man  proceeds 
to  remind  him  of  his  fins  -,  and  exhorts  him  to  )a  fin- 
cere  repentance,  and  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
Creator^  as  otherwife  his  foul  will  be  punilhed  to  all 
eternity.  The  Indian  at  length  anfwers,  with  a  Ic- 
rene  faintnefs,  "  So  it  will  be,  father :  '*  meaning, 
that  things  will  happen  as  he  has  predifted;  but 
does  not  underftand  in  what  thefe  threatened  fufierings 
confift.     I  have  often  heard  priefts  of  thofe  towns, 

and 
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requires  greater  fkill  and  capacity.  Befides  the  yearly 
wages  paid  them  by  thofe  whonni  they  ferve,  they 
have  alio  a  quantity  of  land  and  cattle  given  them  to 
improve.  They  live  in  cottages  built  near  the  man- 
lion-houfe,  fo  that  every  one  of  thefe  forms  a  kind 
of  village  :  fome  of  which  confift  of  above  an  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  families* 
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A  hifimcal  account  of  the  mojl  remarkable  moun»^ 
tains  and  paraniosy  ordeferts  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes ;  the  rivers  which  have  their  fources  in 
thefe  mountains^  and  the  methods  of  faffing  them. 

I  Now  come  to  the  moft  remarkable  paramos,  or  de- 
ferts  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  the  rivers  flow- 
ing through  that  country,  which,  among  many  other 
natural  curiofities,  is  peculiarly  remarKable  for  the 
diipofition  of  the  ground,  and  its  prodigious  mailes  of 
fnow,  that  e  xceed  all  comparifon. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  all  the  depen- 
dences of  thejurifdiftions  of  this  province,  are  fituated 
betwixt  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  ;  and  that 
the  air  is  more  or  lefs  cold  according  to  the  height  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  ground  more  or  leis  arid. 
Theie  arid  trafts  are  called  paramos,  or  deierts ;  for 
though  all  the  Cordilleras  are  dry  or  arid,  fomc  of 
them  are  much  more  fo  than  others ;  for  the  conti- 
nual fnows  and  froft,  render  them  abfolutely  uninha-^ 
bitable  even  by  the  beafts  \  nor  is  there  a  fingle  plant 
to  be  found  upon  them. 

Some  of  thefe  mountains  feem,  as  it  were,  founded 
on  iJthcrs,  rile  to  a  moft  aftonifhing  height,  and  are 
covered  with  fnow  even  to  their  fummits.  The  latter 
we  fhall  more  particularly  treat  of,  as  they  are  the 
moft  remarkable  and  curious  objedts. 

The  Paramo  of  Afuay,  formod  by  the  junftion  of 
the  two  Cordilleras,  is  not  of  thisclafs  ;  for  tho'  remark- 
able foritsexceflive  coldnefs  and  aridity,  its  height  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  Cordilleras  in  general,  and  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  Pichincha  and  Corazon.  Its 
height  is  the  degree  in  this  climate,  where  a  continual 

congelation 
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congelation  or  freezing  commences ;  and  as  the  moun^ 
tains  exceed  this  height,  fo  are  tney  perpetually  co- 
vered with  ice  and  fnowj  that  from  a  determined 
point,  above  Carabucu  for  inftai^ce,  or  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  the  congelation  is  found  ^t  the  fame  height  ia 
all  the  mountains.  From  barometrical  experiments 
made  at  Pucaguayco,  on  the  mountain  Cotopaxi,  the 
the  height  of  the  mercury  was  fixteen  inches  54-  lines  s 
whence  we  determined  the  height  of  that  place  to  be 
1023  toifes  above  the  plain  of  Caraburu,  and  that  of 
the  latter  above  the  fuperficies  of  the  iea  about  1268. 
Thus  the  height  of  Pucaguayco  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  is  2291  toifes.  The  fignal  which  we  placed  oa. 
this  mountain  was  thirty  or  forty  toifes  above  the  ice, 
or  point  of  continual  congelation  *,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular height  from  the  commencement  of  this  point  to 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  we  found,  from  ibmc 
geometrical  obfervations  made  for  that  purpofe,  to  be 
about  880  toifes.  Thus  the  fummit  of  Cotopaxi  is 
elevated  3126  toifes  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  or 
ibmething  above  three  geographical  miles ;  and  6^ 
toifes  higher  than  the  top  of  Pichincha,  Thcfc  arc 
mountains  I  intend  to  fpeak  of  ^  and  the  height  of 
them  all,  confidering  the  greatnefs  of  it,  may  be  faid 
to  be  nearly  equal. 

In  thefe  Cordilleras,  the  moff  Ibuthem  mountain  is 
that  of  Mecas,  more  properly  called  Sanguay,  though 
in  this  country  better  known  by  the  former,  lying  in 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  of  a  prodigi* 
ous  height,  and  the  far  grcateft  part  of  the  whole 
furface  covered  with  fnow.  From  its  fummit  iffucs  a 
continual  fire,  attended  with  explofions.  which  are 
plainly  heard  at  Pintac,  a  village  belonging  to  the 
jurildiclion  of  Qiiito,  ^  near  forty  leagues  diftant 
from  the  mountain  ;  and,  when  the  wind  is  ftir,  the 
noife  is  heard  even  at  Quito  itfelf.  The  country  ad* 
jacent  to  this  volcano  is  totaUy  barren,  being  covered 

with 
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with  cinders  ejefted  by  it.  In  this  Pacamo,  the .  river 
Sangay  has  its  fource.  This  river  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
finall,  but  after  its  junftion  with  another  called  the 
Upano,  forms  the  Fayra,  a  large  river  which  cfif-. 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Maranon. 

In  the  fame  eaftern  Cordillera,  about  fix  leagues  weft 
of  the  town  of  Riobamba,  is  a  very  high  mountain, 
with  two  crefts,  and  both  of  them  covered  with  fiiow} 
that  on  the  north  is  called  Collanes,  and  that  on  the 
ibuth  Altar ;  but  the  fpace  covered  with  fnow,  is  njuch 
lefs  than  that  of  Sangay  and  others  of  this  clafs,  its 
height  being  proportionally  lefs. 

North  of  the  fame  town,  and  about  feven  leagues 
diftant,  is  the  mountain  of  Tunguragua,  of  a  conical 
figure,  and  equally  fteep  on  all  fides^  The  ground 
at  its  bafis  is  fomething  lower  than  that  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, efpecially  on  the  north  fide,  where  it  feems  to 
rife  from  the  fame  plain  on  which  the  villages  are  fitu- 
ated.  On  this  fide  in  a  fmall  plain  betwixt  its  fldrts 
and  the  Cordillera,  has  been  built  the  village  of  Ban- 
nos,  fo  called  from  its  hot  medicinal  baths,  to  which 
there  is  a  great  refort  from  all  parts  of  this  jurifdifti- 
on.  South  of  Cuenca,  and  not  far  from  another  vil- 
lage called  Bannos,  alfo  belonging  to  this  jurifdifti- 
on,  are  other  hot  waters  on  the  fummit  of  an  eminence, 
gufhing  out  through  feveral  apertures  of  four  or  five 
inches  diameter,  and  of  a  heat  which  hardens  eggs 
fooner  than  water  boiling  over  the  fire.  Thefe  feveral 
fl:reams  unite  and  form  a  rivulet,  the  ftones  and  banks 
of  which  are  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  water  is  of  a 
brackifli  taft:e.  The  upper  part  of  this  fmall  eminence 
is  full  of  crevices,  through  which  ifllies  continual 
fmoke  ;  a  fufficient  indication  of  its  containing  great 
quantities  of  fulphureous  and  nitrous  fubfl:ances. 

North  of  Riobamba,  inclining  fome  degrees  to 
the  weft,  is  the  mountain  of  Chunborazo,  by  the 
fide  of  which  lies  the  road  from  Quito  to  Guayaquil. 
At  firft  great  numbers  of  the  Spaniards  perifhed  in 
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eceiving  any  hurt,  and  is  highly  delighted  with  the 
viftory  as  he  calls  it  over  the  bull,  though  the  vi6kot 
ry  feems  to  lie  on  the  bull's  fide.     When  they  fight 
in  a  body  againft:  others,  they  fall  on  without  any  fe* 
gard  to  fuperiority  of  numbers,  or  who  drops^  or  is 
wounded  of  their  party.     An  aftion  which  in  a  civi- 
lized nation  is  counted  the  height  of  courage,  is  here 
merely  the  effect  of  barbarifm  and  want  of  thought. 
They  are  very  dextrous  in  haltering  a  bull  at  full  fpeed : 
and  as  they  fear  no  danger,  attack  him  with  what 
we  fliould  could  call  a  great  deal  of  temerity.     With 
the  fame  dexterity  they  hunt  bears  :  and  a  fingle  In- 
dian with  only  a  horfe  and  his  noofe,  never  fails  of 
getting  the  better  of  all  the  cunning  and  rage  of  this 
furious  animal.     This  noofe  is  made  of  cow*hide,  fo 
thin  as  not  to  be  feized  by  the  beaft's  paws,  and  yet 
fo  ftrong  as  not  to  be  broken  by  the  ftruggles  of  the 
creature.     On  perceiving  the  bear,  they  immediately 
make  towards  him,  whilft  he  l^ts'up  in  order  to  feize 
the  horfe,     Byt  the  I^di^n  being  conie  within  a  pro- 
per diftance,  throws  the  noofe  about  the  creature's 
neck:  then  with  furprizing  celerity  having  talcen  two 
or  three  turns  with  the  other  end  about  the  faddle, 
claps  fpurs  to  his  horfe  :   in  the  mean  time  the  bear, 
unable  to  keep  pace  wkh  the  horfe,  and  ftruggling  to 
^lear  Kimfelf  of  the  noofe,  is  choaked.     This  is  confi- 
dered  as  an  atchievment  of  admirable  dexterity  and 
bravery  ;  and  may  be  frequently  feen  in  the  province 
of  Alaufi  near  the  eaftern  Cordillera,  where  thefe  anin 
mals  abound. 

A  GREAT  part  of  the  ruftidty  in  the  minds,  of  the 
Indians  muft  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  culture ; 
for  they,  who  in  fome  parts  have  enjoyed  that  advan^. 
tage,  are  found  to  be  no  lefs  rational  than  other  men : 
and  if  they  do  not  attaih  to  all  the  politenefe  of  civi- 
lized nation^,  they  at  leaft  th^nk  properly.  Tl?e  In* 
dians  of  the  piffion  of  Paraguay,  are,  ^mong  Qthers, 
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ble  roarings  of  the  wind  rufhing  through  the  voK 
cano,   and  greatly  exceeded  the  great  rumblingB  bc*- 
fore  heard  in  its  bowels.     At  lafl  all  was  quiet,  nA'  . 
ther  fire  nor  fmoke  were  feen,  nor  was  there  any  noiii  - 
to  be  heard  till  the  following  year  1 744,  when,  ia  : 
the  month  of  May,  the  flames  increaled,  and  fbrced  ' 
their  paflage  through  feveral  other  parts  on  the  Ikks 
of  the  mountain ;    fo  that  in  clear  nights,  the  flamei 
being  reflefted  by  the  tranfparent  ice,   fbrmed  a  very 
grand  and  beautiful  illumination.     On  the  30th  cl 
November  it   ejeded  fuch  prodigious  quantities  rf  " 
fire  and  ignited  fubflances,  that  an  inundation  equal 
to  the  former  foon  enfued  *,  fo  that  the  inhabitant  of 
Laucunga  gave  themfelves  over  for  loft.     And  wt^,^ 
ought  to  acknowledge  the    divine   prote£lion  thsd'^^ 
it  did  not  rage  when  we  vifited  it,  having  occaikm-a 
twice   to  continue  fome  time  on  its  declivity,  as  wp^^ 
have  already  fhewn  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  G^C 
book.  '; 

Five  leagues  to  the  weft  of  this  mountain  fbuidl  ' 
that  of  Illinifa,    whofe   fummit  is   alio  bifid, '  and  i- 
conftantly  covered  with  fnow.     From  it  (evfiral^jfi 
vulets  derive  their  fource ;  of  which   thoie  flowidgT 
from  the  nonhern  declivity,  continue  that  dire^^on  \ ". 
as  thofe  from  the  fouthern  fide  aifo  run  fbuthward* 
The  latter  pay  their  tribute  to  the  northern  ocean, 
thro*  the  large  river  of  the  Amazons  5  while  the  for- 
mer difcharge  themfelves  into  the  South-Sea,  by  the 
river  of  Emeralds. 

North  of  Cotopaxi  is  another  fnowy  mountain 
called  Chinculagua,  fomething  lefs  than  the  fbrmeff 
tho'  even  that  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  others* 

Th  e  mountain  of  Cayamburo,  which  is  one  of  die 
firft  magnitude,  lies  north,  fome  degrees  eafterly,  fro* ' 
Quito,  at  the  diftance  of  about  eleven  leagues  fiwft 
that  city.     There  is  neither  appearance  nor  traditioB 
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tion  of  intercourfe,  or  from  a  miftaken  notion  that 
they  Ihould  keep  them  up  as  tranfmitted  to  them 
from  their  anceftors.  Among  thefe  are  chiefly  diftin- 
guifhed  the  barber  furgeons,  who  bleed  with  fuch 
dexterity,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Monf.  de  Jufieu, 
and  Monf.  Seniergues,  furgeons  to  the  French  acade- 
mifts,  they  equal  the  moft  famous  in  Europe  :  and 
their  intercourfe  with  perfons  of  a  liberal  education 
enhghtens  their  underftanding,  fo  that  they  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  to  great  advantage  among  their 
countrymen.  It  feems  to  me  unqueflionable,  that  if 
in  villages  care  was  taken  'to  inftruft  the  Indians  in 
Spanilh,  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  Indies ;  be- 
fides  other  acquirements,  this  people  would  have  the 
benefit  of  converfing  more  frequently  with  the  Spa- 
niards, wljich  would  greatly  improve  their  reafon,  and 
give  them  a  knowledge  of  many  things  for  which 
they  have  no  word  in  their  language.  Accordingly 
it  is  obferved  that  the  Cholos  (a  name  given  to  the  In- 
dian boys)  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Spanilh  lan- 
guage, improve  fo  much  in  knowledge,  that  they 
look  on  their  countrymen  as  favagcs,  and  take  upon 
themfelves  the  appellation  of  Ladinos. 

I  AM  very  far  from  imagining  that  the  Spani(h 
language  iti'elf  has  the  virtue  of  improving  the  in- 
tellefts  of  the  Indians  -,  but  only,  that  rational  conver- 
fation  with  the  Spaniards  would  lead  them  to  a  know- 
ledge of  many  things  :  and  confequently  they  might 
be  brought  to  a  greater  purity  of  faith  and  pra6tice. 
"Whereas  the  converfation  among  themfelves  muft  be 
very  low  and  confined  :  and  what  they  have  with  the 
Spa^ifn  traders,  who  underftand  their  language,  turns 
wholly  on  traffick.  But  if  they  underftood  the  Spa- 
nilh, they  would  daily  receive  new  lights  by  conver- 
fing v.'ith  travellers  whom  they  attend,  as  well  as  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  their  matters  the  priefts, 
the  corregidors  and  others  j  and  thus  become  more 
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induftrious  and  tradlicable,  and  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  things,  of  which  before  they  had  nof  {o 
much  as  any  idea. 

Are  not  the  differences  and  advantages  evident 
among  ourfclves,  betwixt  a  young  man  whole  ftock 
of  learning  is  his  natural  language,  and  him  who  is 
acquainted  with  others  ?  what  a  (uperiority  of  know- 
ledge, difcern  merit  and  facility  in  the  latter  ?  Hence 
we  niay  form  fome  idea  of  the  abjed:  ftatc  of  the  hu-*- 
man  mind  among  rude  country  people,  who  cannot: 
cxchanf^e  a  wprd  with  a  ftranger,  and  never  ftirput  of 
the'r  village :  whereas  when  any  one  happens  to  go  to  ^ 
neighbouring  town,  he  returns  home  with  enlarged 
knowledge,  and  entertains  all  the  village  with  his  nar^ 
ratives  :  but  if  he  had  not  ynderftood  the  language 
fpoken  in  it,  he  wguld  have  been  little  the  better,  un- 
derftanding  nothing  of  all  the  ftrange  things  he  few 
and  heard.  This  is  the  very  cafe  of  the  Indians ;  an^ 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  to  teach  them  the  Spanifh 
tongue  would  be  the  beft  means  of  improving  their 
rcalbn,  and  conlequently  of  making  them  better 
men'ibers  of  fociety :  and  that  my  fupericrs  thought  ' 
fo,  appears  from  the  ojdinances  relating  to  Ame- 
rica. •  '  • 

The  Indians  hi  genera^  are  robuft  and  of  a  good 
contlitution.  And  though  the  venereal  diftemper  is 
fo  compion  in  this  country,  it  is  feldom  known  apiong 
them  ;  the  principal  caufe  of  which  unqueftionably 
lies  in  the  Ciiiality  of  the  juices  of  their  body,  not  be- 
inj'  /.*Kr]^tyDie  of  the  venom  of  this  diftempe^.  Ma- 
ny however  attribute  it  to  a  quality  in  the  chicha,  their 
common  drinkt  The  difeafe  which  makes  the  great- 
eil  havock  arhong  them  is  the  fmall  pox ;  which  is  fo 
fatal  that  few  .efcape  it.  Accordingly  it  is  looked  upon 
in  this  country  as  a  peftilence.  This  diftempcr  is 
not  continual  as  in  other  nations,  feven  or  eight  yean 
or  more  pafling  without  m  being  heard  of  5  by t  when 
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it  prevails,  towns  and  vUlafi^  are  toon  thinned  of 
their  inhabitants.  This  d^fdbition  is  owing  pardjr  to 
the  malignity  of  the  dileafe,  and  partly  to  the  want 
of  phyficians  ai^  nurfes.  Accordingly,  on  being 
ieiz^  with  this  diftemper,  they  imniediately  ibid 
for  the  prieft  to  confeis  ;  and  die  for  want  of  re« 
medy  and  relief.  The  like  hzppcns  in  all  other  dif- 
tempers  ;  and  were  they  frequent  would  be  eqJidly 
fatal ;  thefe  poor  creatures  dying  for  want  of  prraer 
treatment  and  afiiftance ;  as  is  evident  from  theCreoles, 
who  are  aifo  attacked  by  the  diftempers  of  the  country* 
Some  of  the  latter  indeed  die  as  well  as  of  the  former, 
but  many  more  recover,  having  attendance  and  a  pro- 
per diet :  Whereas  the  Indians  are  in  want  of  every 
thing.  What  their  houfes  and  sppsurcl  are,  has 
already  been  feen.  Their  bed  is  the  fame  in  health 
and  ficknefs  ^  and  all  the  change  in  their  food  is  in 
the  manner  c^  taking  it,  not  in  the  feecies  idclf :  fcr 
however  ill  they  may  be,  all  they  nave  is  a  fmalt 
draught  of  machca  dUiblved  in  chicha ;  fp  that  if  any 
one  does  get  the  better  of  a  diftemper,  it  is  more 
owing  to  the  happineis  of  lus  coiiftitudon,  than  any 
reUef  he  receives. 

TuEv  ai^  alfo  fubjeft  to  the  Bicho,  or  Mai  del 
Valle,  but  this  is  ioG^  cured.  Sometimes,  though 
feldom,  they  are  alio  feized  with  tabardillos  or  {pot^ 
ted  fevers,  for  which  they  have  an  eaqpedidous  but 
lingular  cure.  They  lay  the  patient  near  the  fire,  on 
the  two  iheep  ikins  which  compofe  his  bed ;  and  clofe 
by  him  place  a  jugg  of  chicha.  The  heat  of  the  fe- 
ver, and  that  of  the  fire  encreafing  the  other,  caufe 
in  him  fuch  a  third,  that  he  is  inceilandy  drinldng  v 
whereby  the  eruptions  are  augmented,  and  the  next 
IBQrning  he  is  either  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  or  fo 
baci  as  to  be  carried  off  in  a  day  or  two. 

1  hey  who  either  efcape,  or  recover  from  thefe  dif- 
tempers, reach  to  an  advanced  age ;  and  bothfexe^  afford 
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forming  our  feries  of  triangles,  are  four  lakes,  ttfe 
three  neareft  it  being  lefs  than  the  other,  which  is 
about  half  a  league  in  length,  and  called  Coley ;  and 
the  others,  which  are  not  greatly  inferior,  Pichabin- 
nac,  Pubillu,  and  Maftallan.  From  thefe  is  form- 
ed the  river  Cebadas,  which  runs  near  the  village  of 
that  name,  and  is  joined  by  another  arilixig  fiom 
the  fprings  on  the  Paramo  of  Lalangufb,  and  the 
flrciims  from  the  Colta  lake.  After  which,  incliiling  * 
a  little  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft,  pafles  by  Pun- 
gala  ;  and  about  a  league  from  the  village  of  Puni, 
is  joined  by  the  river  Bamba,  which  has  its  fource 
in  Parambo  of  Sifapongo.  Near  the  town  of  Cobi- 
gies  is  another,  which  flows  from  the  mountain  of 
Chimborazo,  and  which,  after  direfting  its  courie 
northward,  till  it  is  in  an  ealt  and  weft  direction  with 
the  mountain  of  Tunguragua,  it  winds  to  the  eaft,  and 
adds  its  water  to  thofe  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 
At  the  town  of  Penipe,  it  is  fo  deep  and  rapid  as  on- 
ly to  be  crofled  over  a  bridge  made  of  bejucos.  Al- 
fo  before  it  reaches  the  town  of  los  Bannos,  it  is  in* 
creafed  by  the  rivers  Latacunga  and  Bato,  together 
with  all  the  ftreams  from  both  the  Cordilleras,  thofe 
from  the  fouthern  fummit  of  Elenifa,  and  the  fou- 
thern  fide  of  Ruminavi  and  Cotopaxi. 

The  ftreams  flowing  from. the  north  fummit  of 
Elenifa,  I  have  already  mentioned  to  run  northward; 
and  with  thefe  all  from  the  fame  Cordillera  unite, 
to2:cther  with  thofe  iflliino;  from  the  north  and  weft 
fides  of  the  mountain  Ruminavi,  thofe  of  Pafuchua, 
and  from  this  junction  rifes  the  river  A  maguanna. 
Th^  tv/o  laft  mountains  ftand  north  and  fouth  fiom 
each  other,  in  an  intermediate  fpace  of  the  Cordille- 
ras. From  the  north  fide  of  Cotopaxi  the  Paramo  of 
Chinchulagua,  which  is  alfo  covered  with  Ihow,  and 
the  Cordiiicra  eie  Guamani,  other  ftreams  have  thdr 
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rife,  and  from  their  conflux  is  formed  the  river  Ichu- 
bamba,  which  running  northward  joins  the  Amagu- 
anna,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cono-Coto.  After- 
wards it  receives  the  rivulets  ifluing  from  the  eaftern 
Cordillera,  and  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Guaylla- 
bamba.  The  waters,  which  have  their  fource  in 
the  weftern  part  of  Cayamburo,  and  the  fouthern  part 
of  Moxanda,  form  another  river  called  Pifque,  which 
firfl:  runs  towards  the  weft,  and  joining  the  Guaylla- 
bamba,  takes  the  name  of  Alchipichi,  which,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  St.  Antonio,  in  the  jurifdidtion  of 
Quito,  is  fo  broad  and  rapid,  that  there  is  no  paf- 
fing  it  but  in  a  tarabita,  which  we  fhall  prefently  de- 
icribe.  From  hence  it  continues  its  courfe  north- 
wards, and  at  laft  falls  into  the  river  of  Emeralds. 

The  mountain  of  Majanda  ftands  in  the  inter- 
'  VaJ  between  the  Cordilleras ;  and  though  it  has  only 
one  fide  as  it  were,  it  is  divided  into  two  fummits, 
one  eaftward  and  the  other  weftward  ;  and  from  both 
thefe  runs  a  fmall  Cordillera,  which,  afterwards  join- 
ing, inclofe  this  valley. 

From  the  fide  of  this  mountain  iflTue  two  large 
torrents,  which  meet  in  the  lake  of  S(.  Pablo  -,  from 
whence  flows  a  river,  which  being  joined  by  others 
from  the  fprings  of  the  weftern  Cordillera,  form  one 
ftream,  and  after  being  increafed  by  another  brook 
from  the  heights  of  Oezillo,  give  rife  to  the  river 
which  wafties  the  town  of  St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra ;  after 
which  it  takes  the  name  of  Mira,  and  difcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  South  fea,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  river 
of  Emeralds. 

When  tht  rivers  are  too  deep  to  be  forded,  bridges 
are  made  at  the  moft  frequented  places.  Of  thefe 
there  are  two  kinds  befides  thofe  of  ftone,  which  are 
very  few:  the  former  of  wood,  which  are  the  moft 
common  i  and  the  latter  of  bejucos.    With  regard 
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/f  hiftorical  account  of  the  mofl  remarkable  nMin^ 
tains  and  paraniosy  ordeferts  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes;  the  rivers  which  have  their  Jhurces  tn 
thefe  mountains^  and  the  methods  ofpaffing  them. 

I  Now  come  to  the  mofl  remarkable  paramos,  or  de- 
ferts  of  the  kuigdom  of  Quito,  and  the  rivers  flow- 
ing through  that  country,  which,  among  many  other 
natural  curiofities,  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the 
diipo/ition  of  the  ground,  and  its  prodigious  mafles  of 
fnow,  that  e  xceed  all  comparifbn. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  all  the  depen- 
dences of  thejurifdiftions  of  this  province,  are  fituated 
betwixt  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  ;  and  that 
the  air  is  more  or  Icfs  cold  according  to  the  height  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  ground  more  or  lefs  arid. 
Theic  arid  trafts  are  called  paramos,  or  deierts  j  for 
though  all  the  Cordilleras  are  dry  or  arid,  fomc  of 
them  are  much  more  fo  than  others ;  for  the  conti- 
nual fnows  and  froft,  render  them  abfolutely  uninha-^ 
bitable  even  by  the  beafts  ;  nor  is  there  a  (ingle  plant 
to  be  found  upon  them. 

Some  of  thefe  mountains  feem,  as  it  were,  founded 
on  others,  rile  to  a  mod  aftonifhing  height,  and  are 
covered  with  fnow  even  to  their  fummits.  The  latter 
we  fhall  more  particularly  treat  of,  as  they  arc  the 
mod  remarkable  and  curious  objefts. 

The  Paramo  of  Afuay,  formed  by  the  junfUon  of 
the  two  Cordilleras,  is  not  of  thisclafs  \  for  tho*  remark- 
able for  its  excelTive  coldnefs  and  aridity,  its  height  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  Cordilleras  in  general,  and  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  Pichincha  and  Corazon*  Its 
height  is  the  degree  in  this  climate,  where  a  continual 
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congelation  or  freezing  commences ;  and  as  the  mouh^ 
tains  exceed  this  height,  fo  are  tney  perpetually  co- 
vered with  ice  and  fnow;  that  from  a  determined 
point,  abbve  Carabucu  for  inftaii^ce,  or  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  the  congelation  is  found  ^t  the  fame  height  ia 
aU  the  mountains.  From  barometrical  experiments 
made  at  Pucaguayco,  on  the  mountain  Cotopaxi,  the 
the  hright  of  the  mercury  was  fixteen  inches  54-  lines  ; 
whence  we  determined  the  height  of  that  place  to  be 
1023  toifes  above  the  plain  of  Caraburu,  and  that  of 
the  latter  above  the  fuperficies  of  the  fea  about  1268. 
Thus  the  height  of  Pucaguayco  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  is  229^1  toifes.  The  fignal  which  we  placed  on. 
this  mountain  was  thirty  or  forty  toifes  above  the  ice. 
Or  point  of  continual  congelation  -,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular height  from  the  commencement  of  this  point  ta 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  we  found,  from  fome 
geometrical  obfervations  made  for  that  purpofe,  to  be 
about  880  toifes.  Thus  the  fummit  of  Cotopaxi  is 
elevated  3126  toifes  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  or 
fomething  above  three  geographical  miles  5  and  639 
toifes  higher  than  the  top  of  Pichincha,  Thefe  are 
mountains  I  intend  to  fpeak  of ;  and  the  height  of 
them  all,  confidering  the  greatnefs  of  it,  may  be  faid 
to  be  nearly  equal.  ^ 

In  thefe  Cordilleras,  the  mofffouthern  mountain  is 
that  of  Mecas,  more  properly  called  Sanguay,  though 
in  this  country  better  known  by  the  former,  lying  in 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  of  a  prodigi- 
ous height,  and  the  far  grcateft  part  of  the  whole  ' 
furface  covered  with  fnow.  From  its  fummit  iflues  a 
continual  fire,  attended  with  explofions.  which  are 
plainly  heard  at  Pintac,  a  village  belonging  to  the 
jurifdiction  of  Qiiito,  ^nd  near  forty  leagues  diftant 
from  the  mountain  ;  and,  when  the  wind  is  fair,  the 
noife  is  heard  even  at  Quito  itfelf.  The  cotintry  ad- 
jacent to  this  volcano  is  totally  barren,  being  covered 

with 
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with  cinders  ejedled  by  it.  In  this  Pacamo,  the .  river 
Sangay  has  its  fource.  This  river  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
finall,  but  after  its  junftion  with  another  called  the 
Upano,  forms  the  Payra,  a  large  river  which  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Maranon. 

In  the  fame  eaftern  Cordillera,  about  fix  leagues  weft 
of  the  town  of  Riobamba,  is  a  very  high  mountain, 
with  two  crefts,  and  both  of  them  covered  with  fiiow  5 
that  on  the  north  is  called  CoUanes,  and  that  on  the 
fouth  Altar ;  but  the  fpace  covered  with  fnow,  is  n^uch 
lefs  than  that  of  Sangay  and  others  of  this  clafs,  its 
height  being  proportionally  lefs. 

North  of  the  fame  town,  and  about  feven  leagues 
dillant,  is  the  mountain  of  Tunguragua,  of  a  conical 
figure,  and  equally  fteep  on  all  fides,  The  ground 
at  its  bafis  is  fomething  lower  than  that  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, efpecially  on  the  north  fide,  where  it  feems  to 
rife  from  the  fame  plain  on  which  the  villages  are  fitu- 
ated.  On  this  fide  in  a  fmall  plain  betwixt  its  ikirts 
and  the  Cordillera,  has  been  built  the  village  of  Ban- 
nos,  fo  called  from  its  hot  medicinal  baths,  to  which 
there  is  a  great  refort  from  all  parts  of  this  jurifdifli- 
on.  South  of  Cuenca,  and  not  far  from  another  vil- 
lage called  Bannos,  alfo  belonging  to  this  jurilHidH- 
on,  are  other  hot  waters  on  the  fummit  of  an  eminence, 
gufhing  out  through  feveral  apertures  of  four  or  five 
inches  diameter,  and  of  a  heat  which  hardens  e^ 
fooner  than  water  boiling  over  the  fire.  Thefe  feveral 
fl:reams  unite  and  form  a  rivulet,  the  fl:ones  and  banks 
of  which  are  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  water  is  of  a 
brackifh  tafl:e.  The  upper  part  of  this  fmall  eminence 
is  full  of  crevices,  through  which  iflues  continual 
fmoke  ;  a  fufficient  indication  of  its  containing  great 
quantities  of  fulphureous  and  nitrous  fubftances. 

North  of  Riobamba,  inclining  fome  degrees  to 
the  weft,  is  the  mountain  of  Chunborazo,  by  the 
fide  of  which  lies  the  road  from  Quito  to  Guayaquil. 
At  firft  great  numbers  of  the  Spaniards  perilhed  in 

pafilng 
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paffing  the  vaft  and  dangerous  deferts  on  its  declivi- 
ty ;  but  being  at  prefent  better  acquainted  with  them, 
•and  inured  to  the  climate,  fuch  misfortunes  are  fel- 
dom  heard  of ;  efpecially  as  very  few  take  this  road, 
unlefs  there  is  the  greateft  appearance  of  two  or  three 
days  of  calm  and  ferene  weather. 

North  of  this  mountain  Hands  that  of  Cai^ay- 
rafo,  which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of. 

North  of  Latacunga,  and  about  five  leagues 
diftant  from  it,  is  Cotopaxi,  which,  towards  the  north- 
weft  and  fouth,  extends  itfelf  beyond  all  the  others  ; 
and  which,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  became  a  vol- 
cano at  the  time  of  the  Spaniards  firft  arrival  in  this 
country.  In  1743,  a  new  eruption  happened,  hav- 
ing been  fome  days  preceded  by  a  continual  rum- 
bling in  its  bowels.  An  aperture  was  made  in  its 
fummit, '  and  three  about  the  fam.e  height  near  the 
middle  of  its  declivity,  at  that  time  buried  under 
prodigious  mafles  of  Ihow.  The  ignited  fubftances 
ejefted  on  that  occafion,  mixed  with  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  ice  and  fnow,  melting  amidft  the  flames, 
were  carried  down  with  fuch  aftonifhing  rapidity,  that 
in  an  inftant  the  plain  from  Callo  to  Latacuhga  was 
overflowed  •,  and  befides  its  ravages  in  bearing  down 
houfes  of  the  Indians  and  other  poor  inhabitants, 
great  numbers  of  people  loft  their  lives.  Thfe  river 
of  Latacunga  was  the  channel  ot  this  terrible  flood, 
till  being  too  fmalL  for  receiving  fuch  a  prodigious 
current,  it  overflov/ed  the  adjacent  country  like  a  vaft 
lake  near  the  town,  and  carried  away  all  the  build- 
ings within  its  reach.  The  inhabitants  retired  to  a 
Ipot  of  higher  ground  behind  their  town,  of  which 
thofe  parts  which  ftood  within  the  limits  of  the  cur- 
rent were  totally  deftroyed.  The  dread  of  ftill  greater 
devaftations  did  not  fubfide  in  three  days,  during 
which  the  volcano  ejefted  cinders,  while  torrentis  of 
melted  ice  and  fnow  poured  down  its  fides.  The  fire 
lafted  feveral  days,  and  was  accompanied  with  terri- 
ble 
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ble  roarings  of  the  wind  rufhing  tlirough  the  vol-- 
cano,   and  greatly  exceeded  the  great  rumblingB  bc'* 
fore  heard  in  its  bowels.     At  laflall  was  quiett  oat  ^ 
ther  fire  nor  fmoke  were  feen,  nor  was  there  any  oaSHj^ 
to  be  heard  till  the  following  year  1744^  when,  ii'|j 
the  month  of  May,  the  flames  increaled,  md  fivced  1 
their  paflage  through  feveral  other  parts  on  the  &ia  j[ 
of  the  mountain ;    fo  that  in  clear  nights,  the  flamei  [ 
being  reflefted  by  the  tranfparent  ice,  formed  a  very  * 
grand  and  beautiful  illumination.     On  the  30th  cf  ^ 
November  it   ejeded  fuch  prodigious   quantities  rf  ?■ 
fire  and  ignited  fubflances,  that  an  inundation  equit* 
to  the  former  foon  enfued  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitant  of ^i 
Latacunga  gave  themfelves  over  for  loft.     And  ii)t 
ought  to  acknowledge  the    divine   protedtion 
it  did  not  rage  when  we  vifited  it,  having  occ 
twice   to  continue  fome  time  on  its  declivity,  as 
have  already  fhewn  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
book. 

Five  leagues  to  the  weft  of  this  mountain 
that  of  Illinifa,  whofe  fummit  is  alio  bifid,'' 
conftantly  covered  with  fnow.  From  it  {ev£ral 
vulets  derive  their  fource ;  of  which  thofe  fli 
from  the  northern  declivity,  continue  that  direftiooi 
as  thofe  from  the  fouthern  fide  alfo  run  fouthwanL 
The  latter  pay  their  tribute  to  the  northern  ocean, 
thro*  the  large  river  of  the  Amazons  5  while  the  for- 
mer difcharge  themfelves  into  the  South-Sea,  by  the 
river  of  Emeralds. 

North  of  Cotopaxi  is  another  fnowy  mountain 
called  Chinculagua,  fomething  lefs  than  the  formcft 
tho'  even  that  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  others*       .:^ '. 

The  mountain  of  Cayamburo,  which  is  one  of  d^*. 
firft  magnitude,  lies  north,  fome  degrees  eafterly,  hoi^f 
Quito,  at  the  diftance  of  about  eleven  leagues  fiovV 
that  city.     There  is  neither  appearance  nor  tradiooB  ■ 

of 
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of  its  having  ever  been  a  volcano.  Several  rivers 
ifliie  from  it,  of  which  thofe  from  the  weft  and  north^ 
run  cither  into  the  river  of  Emeralds  or  that  of  Mi- 
ra,  but  all  fall  into  the  South  fea  *,  while  theie  frt)m 
the  eaft  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  river  of  the  A- 
ixiazons. 

Besides  the  torrents  which  precipitate  themfelves 
from  the  fnowy  mountains,  others  have  their  fource 
)n  the  lower  parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  at  their- 
conflux  form  very  large  and  noble  rivers,  which  either 
pay  the  tribute  to  the  north  or  fouth  ieaS|  as  we  ihall 
hereafter  obferve. 

All  the  fprings  ifllung  from  the  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cuenca,  on  the  weft  and  fbuth 
Ode  as  far  as  Talqui,  with  thofe  of  the  eaftem  Cor- 
dillera, and  northward  as  far  as  the  Parama  de  Bur- 
gay,  unite,  at  about  half  a  leagpie  eaftward  of  a  cha- 
pel called  Jadan,  under  the  care  of  the  curate  of 
Faute,  whefe  forming  a  river,  and  pafiing  near  that 
village,  from  which  it  has  its  name,  difchargos  it- 
(elf  into  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  It  is  fo  deep  at 
Paute,  that,  though  wide,  it  is  not  any  where  ford- 
iblc. 

From  the  mountains  of  Afluay,  that  of  Bueran 
and  the  adjacent  hills  on  the  foudi,  is  formed  a  ve- 
ry confiderable  river,  over  which  arc  feveral  bridges. 
It  is  called  Cannar,  from  that  being  the  only  town 
n  its  courfe,  which  it  continues  by  Yocon  to  the  bay 
of  Guyaquil. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  Paramo  of  Afuay  alfo 
give  rife  to  many  Itreams,  which,  uniting  with  others 
coming  from  Mount  Senegualap,  and  the  weftera 
fide  of  the  eaftern  Cordillera,  form  the  river  Alaufl, 
which  diicharges  itielf  into  the  fame  bay. 

On  the  higheft  part  of  the  Paramo  de  Tioloma, 
and  near  the  fignal  one  ^eredted  on  this  mountain  for 

forming 
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fonning  our  ieries  of  triangles,  are  four  lakes,  tlfe 
three  neareil  it  being  lefs  than  the  other,  which  is 
about  half  a  league  in  length,  and  called  Coley  ^  and 
the  others,  which  are  not  greatly  inferior,  Pichabin- 
nac,  Pubillu,  and  Maftallan.  From  thefe  is  forni- 
cd  the  river  Cebadas,  which  runs  near  the  village  of 
that  name,  and  is  joined  by  another  arifing  from 
the  fprings  on  the  Paramo  of  Lalangufb,  and  the 
ftreams  from  the  Colta  hke.  After  which,  incliiling 
a  little  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft,  paffcs  by  Pun- 
gala  ;  and  about  a  league  from  the  village  of  Puni, 
is  joined  by  the  river  Bamba,  which  has  its  fource 
in  Parambo  of  Sifapongo,  Near  the  town  of  Cobi- 
gif  s  is  another,  which  flows  from  the  mountain  of 
Chimborazo,  and  which,  after  directing  its  courfe 
northward,  till  it  is  in  an  ealt  and  weft  direAion  with 
the  mountain  of  Tunguragua,  it  winds  to  the  eaft,  and 
adds  its  water*  to  thofe  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 
At  the  town  of  Penipe,  it  13  fo  deep  and  rapid  as  on- 
ly to  be  crofled  over  a  bridge  made  of  bejucos.  Al- 
fo  before  it  reaches  the  town  of  los  Bannos,  it  is  in^ 
creafed  by  the  rivers  Latacunga  and  Bato,  together 
with  all  the  ftreams  from  both  the  Cordilleras,  thofe 
from  the  fouthern  fummit  of  Elenifa,  and  the  ibu- 
them  fide  of  Ruminavi  and  Cotopaxi. 

The  ftreams  flowing  from, the  north  fummit  of 
Elenifa,  I  have  already  mentioned  to  run  northward ; 
and  with  thefe  all  from  the  fame  Cordillera  unite, 
together  with  thofe  iflliing  from  the  north  and  weft 
fides  of  the  mountain  Ruminavi,  thofe  of  Pafuchua, 
and  from  this  junction  rifes  the  river  A  maguanna. 
Th5t  two  Uft  mountains  ftand  north  and  fouth  from 
each  other,  in  an  intermediate  fpace  of  the  Cordille- 
ras. From  the  north  fide  of  Cotopaxi  the  Paramo  of 
Chinchulagiia,  which  is  alfo  covered  with  fiiow,  and 
the  Cordiiicra  de  Guamani,  other  ftreams  have  their 

rife, 
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fcs  having  ever  been  a  vokrano.  Several  rhrers 
Tfrom  it,  of  which  thofe  from  the  weft  and  north^ 
[either  into  the  river  of  Emeralds  Or  that  of  Mi^ 
put  all  fall  into  the  $outK  Tea ;  while  thefe  fibm 
feaft  difcharge  themfelves  ifttt)  the  river  of  the  A- 
tons.  .       •      .  *• 

^siDEs  the  ton^nta  wfhidi ^p^^P^^^^ ^^^y^ 
ki  the  fnowy  mountains,  others  have  their  iburce 
fche  lower  parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  at  their 
fiux  form  very  large  and  noble  rivers,  which  either 

the  tribute  to  the  north  or  fOQth  kas^  as^  we  llxaU 
eafter  obferve. 
f\.LL  the  fprings  iflUing  from  the  mountains  in 

neighbourhood  of  Cuenca,  on  the  weft  and  ibuth 
'.  as  tar  as  Talqui,  with  thofe  of  the  eaftem  Cor- 
(era,  and  northward  as  far  as  the  Parama  de  Bur* 
%  unite,  at  about  half  a  league  eaftward  of  a  cha- 

called  Jadan,  under  the  care  of  the  cui^te  of 
mte,  whefe  forming  a  river,  and  pafling  near  that 
I  age,  from  which  it  has  its  name,  difchargos  it- 
F  into  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  It  is  fo  deep  at 
Xite,  that,  though  wide,  it  is  not  any  where  ford- 
e. 

From  the  mountains  of  Affuay,  that  of  Bueran 
d  the  adjacent  hills  on  the  fouth,  is  formed  a  ve- 
confiderable  river,  over  which  are  feveral  bridges. 
;  is  called  Cannar,  from  that  being  the  only  town 
•its  courfe,  which  it  continues  by  Yocoh  to  the  bay 
•  Guyaquil. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  Paramo  of  Afuay  alio 
/e  rife  to  many  ftreams,  which,  uniting  withotheds 
ming  from  Mount  Senegualap,  and  the  weikm 
le  of  the  eaftern  Cordillera,  form  the  river  AlauiJj^ 
hich  discharges  itfelf  into  the  fame  bay.  * 

On  the  higheft  part  of  the  Paramo  de  Tioloma^^ 
id  near  the  fignal  one  .erected  on  this  mountain  6)t 
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to  the  firft,  they  chufe  a  place  where  the  river  is  very 
narrow,  and  has  on  each  fide  high  rocks.    They  con^i* 
lift  of  only  four  long  beams  laid  clofe  tt^ther  ovtr 
the  precipice,   and  iioffin  a  path  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  being  juft  fufficient  for  a  man  to  pais 
over  on  horfeback  i  and  cuftom  has  rendered  thefe 
bridge  fo  natural  to  them,  th^t  they  pafs  them  with^ 
out  any  apprehenfiion.     The  iecond,  or  thofe  formed 
of  bgucos,   are  only  ufed  where  the  breadth  of  the 
river  will  not  admit  of  any  beams  to  be  laid  acrols. 
In  the  conftruAion  of  thefe,  leveral  bejucos  are  twifted 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  larg^  cable  of  the 
length  required.    Six  of  thefe  are  carried  from  one 
fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  two  of  which  are  confi* 
derably  higher  than  the  other  four.     On  the  latter 
are  hud  flicks  in  a  traniverfe  dire6iion,and,  over  thefe, 
branches  of  t^iees,  as  a  flooring ;  the  former  are  fatt- 
ened to  the  four  which  fbsm  the  hridfle,  and  by  that 
means  ferve  as  rails  for  the  fecurity  of  the  paifenger* 
who  would  otherwife  be  in  no  fmall  danger  from  the 
continual  ofeillation.      Tl^e  bejucQ  bridges  in  this 
<:ountry  are  only  for  men,  the  mules  fwiih  over  the 
fivers  i  in  order  to  which,  when  dieir  loading  is  taken 
pif,  they  are  drove  into  the  water  near  half  a  league 
above  the  bridge,  that  they  may  reach  the  oppofit3e 
ihore  near  it,  the  rapidity  of  the  itream  carrying  them 
iot  great  a  diftance.    In  the  mean  time  the  Indians 
carry  over  the  loading  on  their  Ihoulders.    On  Ibmo 
rive^  of  Peru  there  are  bejuco  bridges  fo  large,  that 
droves  of  loaded  mules  pa&  over  them ;  particularly 
the  river  Apurimac,  which  is  the  thoroughfare  o£ 
all  the  commerce  carried  on  between  Lima»  Cufeo,  La 
Plata,  and  other  parts  to  the  fouthward. 

SoM£  rivers,  inftead  of  a  bajuco  bridge,  are  paflcd 
by  means  of  a  tarabita ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  regsird  to 
that  of  Alchjpicbi«    ThU  mactuoe  forves  npt  only  to 

carry 
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having  ever  been  a  volcano.  Several  rivers 
>m  it,  of  which  thofe  from  the  weft  and  north^ 
her  into  the  river  of  Emeralds  or  that  of  Mi- 
t  all  fall  into  the  South  fea  ;  while  thefe  fitom 
t  difcharge  themielves  into  the  river  of  the  A- 
s. 

IDES  the  torrents  which  precipitate  themfelves 
:he  fnowy  mountains,  others  have  their  fource 

lower  parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  at  their 
c  form  very  large  and  noble  rivers,  which  either 
e  tribute  to  the  north  or  fouth  feas^  as  we  lliall 
:er  obferve. 

■J  the  fprings  ifluing  from  the  mountains  in 
ighbourhood  of  Cuenca,  on  the  weft  and  fouth 

far  a^  Talqui,  with  thofe  of  the  eaftern  Cor- 
,  and  northward  as  far  as  the  Parama  de  Bur- 
mite,  at  about  half  a  league  eaftward  of  a  cha- 
lUed  Jadan,  under  the  care  of  the  curate  of 
,  where  forming  a  river,  and  paffing  near  that 
*,  from  which  it  has  its  name,  difchargas  it- 
co  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  It  is  fo  deep  at 
,  that,   though  wide,  it  is  not  any  where  fbrd- 

3M  the  mountains  of  Affuay,  that  of  Bueran 
le  adjacent  hills  on  the  fouth,  is  formed  a  ve- 
ifiderable  river,  over  which  are  feveral  bridges, 
railed  Cannar,  from  that  being  the  only  town 
courfe,  which  it  continues  by  Yocon  to  the  bay 
yaquil. 

E  northern  parts  of  the  Paramo  of  Afuay  alio 
ife  to  many  ftreams,  which,  uniting  with  others 
ig  from  Mount  Senegualap,  and  the  weftem 
►f  the  eaftern  Cordillera,  form  the  river  Alaufi, 
I  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fame  bay. 
the  higheft  part  of  the  Paramo  de  Tioloma, 
ear  the  fignal  one  erefted  on  this  mountain  for 
\  forming 
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rife,  and  from  their  conflux  is  formed  the  river  Ichu- 
bamba,  which  running  northward  joins  the  Amagu- 
anna,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cono-Coto.  After- 
wards it  receives  the  rivulets  ifliiing  from  the  eaftern 
Cordillera,  and  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Guaylla- 
bamba.  The  waters,  which  have  their  fource  in 
the  weftern  part  of  Cayamburo,  and  the  fouthern  part 
of  Moxanda,  form  another  river  called  Pifque,  which 
firft  runs  towards  the  weft,  and  joinihg  the  Guaylla- 
bamba,  takes  the  name  of  Alchipichi,  which,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  St.  Antonio,  in  the  jurifdi6lion  of 
Quito,  is  fo  broad  and  rapid,  that  there  is  no  paf- 
fing  it  but  in  a  tarabita,  which  we  Ihall  prefently  de- 

-  icribe.  From  hence  it  continues  its  courfe  north- 
wards, and  at  laft  falls  into  the  river  of  Emeralds. 

The  mountain  of  Majanda  ftands  in  the  inter- 
'  -^zl  between  the  Cordilleras ;  and  though  it  has  only 
one  fide  as  it  were,  it  is  divided  into  two  fummits, 
one  eaftward  and  the  other  weftward  ;  and  from  both 
thefe  runs  a  fmall  Cordillera,  which,  afterwards  join- 
ing, inclofe  this  valley. 

From  the  fide  of  this  mountain  iffue  two  large 
torrents,  which  meet  in  the  lake  of  S(.  Pablo  ;  from 
whence  flows  a  river,  which  being  joined  by  others 
from  the  (prings  of  the  weftern  Cordillera,  form  one 
ftream,  and  after  being  increafed  by  another  brook 
from  the  heights  of  Oezillo,  give  rife  to  the  river 

-  which  waflies  the  town  of  St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra  ;  after 
which  it  takes  the  name  of  Mira,  and  difcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  South  fea,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  river 
of  Emeralds. 

When  tht  rivers  are  too  deep  to  be  forded,  bridges 
are  made  at  the  moft  frequented  places.  Of  thefe 
there  are  two  kinds  befides  thofe  of  ftone,  which  are 
very  few :  the  former  of  wood,  which  are  the  moft 
common  -,  and  the  latter  of  bejucos.    With  regard 

to 
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forming  our  feries  of  triangles,  are  four  lakes,  tifc 
three  neareft  it  being  lefs  than  the  other,  which  b 
about  half  a  league  in  length,  and  called  Coley ;  and 
the  others,  which  are  not  greatly  inferior,  Pichabin- 
nac,  Pubillu,  and  Maftallan.  From  thefe  is  form- 
ed the  river  Cebadas,  which  runs  near  the  village  of 
that  name,  and  is  joined  by  another  ariiing  finom 
the  fprings  on  the  Paramo  of  Lalangulb,  and  the 
ftreums  from  the  Colta  lake.  After  which,  incliiling  * 
a  little  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft,  pafles  by  Pun- 
gala  ;  and  about  a  league  from  the  village  of  Puni, 
is  joined  by  the  river  Bamba,  which  has  its  Iburce 
in  Parambo  of  Sifapongo.  Near  the  town  of  Cohi- 
gies  is  another,  which  flows  from  the  mountain  of 
Chimborazo,  and  which,  after  direfting  its  courfe 
northward,  till  it  is  in  an  call  and  weft  dire<5tion  with 
the  mountain  of  Tunguragua,  it  winds  to  the  eaft,  and 
adds  its  water  to  thofe  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 
At  the  town  of  Penipe,  it  is  fo  deep  and  rapid  as  on- 
ly to  be  crofled  over  a  bridge  made  of  bejucos.  Al- 
fo  before  it  reaches  the  town  of  los  Bannos,  it  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  rivers  Latacunga  and  Bato,  together 
with  all  the  ftreams  from  both  the  Cordilleras,  thofe 
from  the  fouthern  fummit  of  Elenifa,  and  the  fou- 
thern  fideof  Ruminavi  and  Cotopaxi. 

The  ftreams  flowing  from -the  north  fummit  of 
Elenifa,  I  have  already  mentioned  to  run  northward; 
and  with  thefe  all  from  the  fame  Cordillera  unite, 
together  with  thofe  iflfuing  from  the  north  and  weft 
fides  of  the  mountain  Ruminavi,  thofe  of  Pafuchua, 
and  from  this  junction  rifes  the  river  A  maguanna. 
I'h?  tv/o  laft  mountains  ftand  north  and  fouth  from 
each  other,  in  an  intermediate  fpace  of  the  Cordille- 
ras. From  the  north  fide  of  Cotopaxi  the  Paramo  of 
Chinchulagua,  v/hich  is  alfo  covered  with  Ihow,  and 
the  CorcUiic-ra  de  Guamanr,  other  ftreams  have  their 

rife, 
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rife,  and  from  their  conflux  is  formed  the  river  Ichu- 
bamba,  which  running  noithward  joins  the  Amagu- 
anna,^  a  little  to  the  north  of  Cono-Coto.  After- 
wards it  receives  the  rivulets  ifliiing  from  the  eaftern 
Cordillera,  and  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Guaylla- 
bamba.  The  waters,  which  have  their  fource  in 
the  weflern  part  of  Cayamburo,  and  the  fouthern  part 
of  Moxanda,  form  another  river  called  Pifque,  which 
firft  runs  towards  the  weft,  and  joining  the  Guaylla- 
bamba,  takes  the  name  of  Alchipichi,  which,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  St.  Antonio,  in  the  jurifdidtion  of 
Quito,  is  fo  broad  and  rapid,  that  there  is  no  paf- 
fing  it  but  in  a  tarabita,  which  we  fhall  prefently  de- 
scribe. From  hence  it  continues  its  courfe  north- 
wards, and  at  laft  falls  into  the  river  of  Emeralds. 
The  mountain  of  Majanda  ftands  in  the  inter- 

'  i^al  between  the  Cordilleras ;  and  though  it  has  only 
one  fide  as  it  were,  it  is  divided  into  two  fummits, 
one  eaftward  and  the  other  weftward  ;  and  from  both 
thefe  runs  a  fmall  Cordillera,  which,  afterwards  join- 
ing, inclofe  this  valley. 

From  the  fide  of  this  mountain  ifl!ue  two  large 
torrents,  which  meet  in  the  lake  of  S(.  Pablo  -,  from 
whence  flows  a  river,  which  being  joined  by  others 
from  the  fprings  of  the  weftern  Cordillera,  form  one 
ftream,  and  after  being  increafed  by  another  brook 
from  the  heights  of  Oezillo,  give  rife  to  the  river 
which  wafhes  the  town  of  St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra  ;  after 
which  it  takes  the  name  of  Mira,  and  difcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  South  fea,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  river 
of  Emeralds. 

-*r''  When  tht  rivers  are  too  deep  to  be  forded,  bridges 
are  made  at  the  moft  frequented  places.  Of  thefe 
there  are  two  kinds  befides  thofe  of  ftone,  which  are 
very  few:  the  former  of  wood,  which  are  the  moft 
common  j  and  the  latter  of  bejucos.    With  regard 

to 
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to  the  firft,  they  chufe  a  place  where  the  river  is  vtxf 
narrow,  and  has  on  each  fide  high  rocks.  They  odd* 
M  of  only  four  long  beams  laid  clofe  tt^^ther  ovtr 
(he  precipice,  and  torm  a  path  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  being  juft  fufEcient  for  a  man  to  pais 
over  on  horfeback  y  and  cuftom  has  rendered  the6 
bridges  fo  natural  to  them,  th^t  they  pais  them  with^ 
out  any  apprehenfion.  The  lecond,  or  thoie  formed 
of  bejucos,  are  only  ufed  where  the  breadth  of  the 
river  will  not  admit  of  any  beams  to  be  laid  acrofi. 
In  the  conilruflion  of  thefe,  ieveral  bejucos  are  twificd 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  larg^  cable  of  the 
length  required.  Six  of  thefe  are  carried  from  one 
fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  two  of  which  arc  confi- 
derably  higher  than  the  other  four.  On  the  latter 
are  l^id  flicks  in  a  tranfverfe  direction,  and,  over  thekf 
branches  of  trees,  as  a  flooring ;  the  former  are  faft- 
ened  to  the  four  which  form  the  bridge,  and  by  thai 
means  ferve  as  r^Is  for  the  fecurity  of  die  paifoiger^ 
who  would  otherwiie  be  in  no  fmall  danger  frcm  the 
continual  ofcillation.  The  bejuco  bridges  in  this 
4  ountry  are  only  for  men,  the  riiulos  fwim  over  the 
rivers  ^  in  order  to  which,  when  their  loadii^  is  taken 
pft,  they  are  drove  into  the  water  near  half  a  league 
above  the  bridge,  that  they  may  reach  the  oppofiiB 
ihore  near  it,  the  rapidity  of  the  Itream  carrying  them 
iot  great  a  diftance.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians 
carry  over  the  loading  on  their  ihoulders.  On  ibmft 
rivers  of  Peru  there  are  bejuco  bridges  fo  large,  that 
droves  of  loaded  mules  pafs  over  them  ;  particularly 
the  river  Apurimac,  which  is  the  thoroughfare  o* 
all  the  commerce  carried  on  between  Lima,  Cufco^  La 
Plata,  and  other  parts  to  the  fouthward. 

Some  rivers,  inflead  of  a  bajuco  bridge,  ate  pafled 
by  means  of  a  tarabita ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  reg^  to 
tliat  of  Alclvpichia    Thia  machine  ferves  npt  ordy  to 

carry 
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carry  over  perfons  and  loads,  but  alfothe  beads  them- 
felves,  the  rapidity  of  the  llream 5  and  the  monftrous 
ftones  continually  rolling  along  it,  rendering  it  im- 
prafticable  for  them  to  fwim  over. 
>  The  tarabita  is  only  a  fingle  rope  made  of  bejuco, 
or  thongs  of  an  ox's  hide,  and  confifting  of  fevcral 
ftrands,  and  about  fix  or  eight  inches  in  thicknefs. 
This  rope  is  extended  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  and  fattened  on  each  bank  to  ftrong  polls. 
On  one  fide  is  a  kind  of  wheel,  or  winch,  to  ftreighten 
or  flacken  the  tarabita  to  the  degree  required.  From 
the  tarabita  hangs  a  kind  of  leathern  hammock  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  man  ;  and  is  fufpended  by  a  clue  at 
each  end.  A  rope  is  alfo  faftened  to  each  clue,  and 
extended  to  each  fide  of  the  river,  for  drawing  the 
hammock  to  the  fide  intended  ;  and  a  pulh  at  its  firft 
fetting  off  fends  it  quickly  to  the  other  fide. 

For  carrying  over  the  mules  two  tarabitas  are  ne- 
ceflary,  one  for  each  fide  of  the  river,  and  the  ropes 
are  much  thicker  and  flacker.     On  this  rope  is  only 
one  clue,  which  is  of  wood,  and  by  which  the   beaft 
is  fufpended,    being  fecured  with  girts    round  the 
belly,  neck  and  legs.     When  this  is  performed,  the 
creature  is  ftioved  ofi^,  and  immediately  landed  on  the 
oppofite  fide.     Such  as  are  accuftomed  to  be  carried 
over  in  this  manner,  never  make  the  leaft  motion, 
and  even. come  of  themfelves  to  have  the  girts  faflien- 
ed  round  them ;    but  it  is  with   great  difficulty  they 
are  firft  brought  to  fufier  the   girts  to  be  put  round 
their  bodies,  and  when  they  find  themfelves  fufpend- 
ed, kick  and  fling  during  their  fliort  paflTage  in  a  moft: 
terrible  manner.     The  river  of  Alchipichi  may  well 
excite  terror  in  a  young  traveller,  being  between  thir- 
ty and  forty  fathoms  from  fliore  to  ftiore  >    and  his 
perpendicular  height  above  the  furface  of  the  water, 
twenty-five  fathoms.  ;  The  reader  will  find  a  draught 
Vol.  I.  Gg—Hh  of 
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of  thefe  bridges,  and  the  manner  of  conveying  over 
the  mules,  on  Plate  IV. 

The  roads  of  this  country  are  fuitable  to*  the 
bridges ;  for  tho'  tlicre  are  large  plains  between  Quitp 
and  the  river  Baniha,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  road 
between  the  i  ivcr  Biimba  and  Alaufi,  and  even  to  the 
north  of  that  city,  lies  along  the  mountains,  yet  thefe 
are  interrupted  by  fruitful  breaches,  the  acclivities  and 
declivites  of  which  are  not  only  of  a  great  lengtb 
and  very  ti*oubldome,  but  alfo  dangerous,  In  Ibmc 
places  there  is  a  necefiTity  for  travelling  along  tra£b  ob  ' 
the  declivities  of  mountains,  which  are  fbinetimcs 
fo  narrow  as  hardly  to  allow  room  for  the  feet  of  the 
beaft  5  part  of  its  body,  and  that  of  the  rider  being 
perpendicular  over  a  torrent  fifty  or  fixty  fathoms, 
beneath  the  road.  So  that  certainly  nothing  but  abr 
fokite  neccflity,  there  being  no  other  road,  and  long 
cuftom,  can  get  the  better  of  that  horror  which  muft 
affeft  the  pcrlbn  at  the  fight  of  fuch  imminent  danr 
ger ;  and  there  are  are  too  many  inftances  of  travelr 
lers  lofing  their  lives,  or  at  leaft  their  efiedb,  their 
whole  depcndance  being  on  the  fure  fix>t  oi  the 
niule.  1  his  danger  is  indeed  in  fome  meafure  CQQir 
penfated  by  the  lecurity  of  the  roads ;  fo  that  wc 
fee  here  v;hat  none  of  the  civilized  nations  can  boaft 
of,  namely,  fingle  perfons  travelling,  unarmed,  with 
a  great  charge  of  gold  and  filver,  but  equally  fafe  a$ 
if  ilrongly  guarded.  If  the  traveller  happens  to  be 
fatigued  in  a  defert,  he  lays  him  down,  and  fleeps 
without  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  danger.  Or  if  he 
takes  up  his  lod-^ings  in  a  tambo,  or  inn,  he  fleeps 
with  the  fame  fecurity,  though  the  doors  are  al- 
y/ays  open  :  nor  is  he  ever  molefted  on  the  road.  Thi^ 
is  a  convenience  fo  favourable  to  commerce  and  in- 
tercourfe,  tlut  it  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed  the  f^me 
fecurity  could  be  eftabliflied  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
world. 
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roots  by  age,  they  have  an  elaftic  quality,  yielding  with: 
a  tremulous  motion  to  the  preffure  of  the  foot,  and 
on  its  being  taken  off  recover  their  form. 

In  the  places  where  the  puchugchu  thrives  beft, 
alfo  grows  the  canchalagua,  the  virtues  of  which  are 
well  known  in  Europe.  The  form  of  this  is  like  a 
very  thin  rulh  or  ftraw,  bears  no  leaves,  but  has  a 
few  fmall  feeds  at  its  extremity.  It  is  medicinal,  dnd 
particularly  uleful  as  a  febrifuge;  its  tafte  is  bitter, 
which  it  eafily  communicates  either  by  infufion  or  de- 
coftion.  In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a  fweet- 
ner  of  the  blood,  though  thought  to  be  of  a  hot  qua- 
lity. It  grows  in -great  quantities,  and  is  found  both 
among  the  puchugchus,  and  in  other  parts  on  the 
heath  where  the  cold  is  lefs  intenfe. 

Another  plant,  not  lefs  valuable  for  its  virtues, 
and  growing  chiefly  in  thofe  dreadful  deferts  where,, 
either  from  the  fe verity  of  the  cold  or  perpetual 
fnows;  or  from  the  badnefs  of  the  foil,  nothing  elfe 
is  produced,  is  found  the  fo  celebrated  calaguala  :  Its 
height  is  about  fix  or  eight  inches,  and  naturally 
Ipreads  itfelf  in  thin  flems  along  the  fand,  or  climba 
up  the  rocks.  Thefe  branches  in  their  form  refem- 
ble  the  fibril  of  the  roots  of  the  other  plants,  being 
not  above  two  or  three  lines  in  their  greateft  thicknefs, 
refund  and  full  of  little  knots,  where  they  bend  round 
like  the  tendrils  of  a  vine.  They  have  a  thin  pellicle 
<rf"  a  loofe  texture,  which  of  itfelf  detaches  when 
the  plant  dries.  The  moft  Angular  virtue  of  this 
plant  is  for  all  kind  of  apofthumes,  internal^  or  ex- 
ternal, which  it  difcufles  and  heals  in  a  very  little 
time.  The  manner  of  adminifliring  it  is  by  decodion, 
of  which  a  very  little  ferves  ;  or  after  bruifing  it,  to 
infiife  it  in  wine,  and  take  it  fafl:ing  for  three  or  four 
days  and  no  longer,  its  good  effeds  in  that  time  be- 
ing ufually  confpicuous  ;  and  being  extremely  hot,  it 
might  prove  pernicious  if  taken  in  greater  quantity 
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dian  abfolutcly  neccirary ;  for  which  reafon  only  three 
or  tour  pieces,  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  are  ufed  f(^r  the  infufion,  and  with  fuch  fort 
of  wine  as  wiil  bell  correct  its  bitternefs.  Tho*  this 
excellent  herb  j;;rows  in  mod  of  thole  frozen  clcferts^ 
yet  the  bell  is  that  in  the  fouthcrn  provinces  of  Peru. 
The  leaves  ::ie  very  Imall,  and  the  few  it  bears 
crrov;  conti;iucus  to  the  ftem. 

The  paramos  or  barren  heaths  likev;ife  yield  the 
rontrayerva,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  in  Europe,  and  is  confidered  as  an  excellent  alexi- 
pharmic.  'Ihis  is  alfo  a  creeping  plant,  with  a  leaf 
of  rl)out  tlirce  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  little 
move  thcin  one  in  breadth,  thick,  and  the  back  part 
of  it  exceeding';  loir,  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  deep  green. 
The  other  l:iie  is  alfo  fmooth,  but  of  a  light  green. 
On  its  llvni  grows  a  large  bioJibm,  confifting  of  many 
fiowers  inciiijing  to  a  violet  colour  :  but  neither  thefe, 
nor  the  other  fiowcrs  v.hich  grow  in  great  abundance 
in  thcfe  countries,  according  to  its  ieveral  climates,  are 
much  eftecir.cd  ;  lb  that  when  wanted,  die  readieit 
way  is  to  fend  and  have  them  cut  from  the  plant. 

'1'hough  the  i'evcrity  of  the  air  on  the  deferts  is 
fuch,  that  all  animals  cannot  live  there,  yet  they  af- 
ford many  beafts  of  venery,  which  teed  on  the  ftraw 
or  riifli  peculiar  to  thofe  })arts ;  and  ibme  of  thefe 
creatures  are  met  with  on  the  higheft  mountains, 
where  the  cold  is  intolerable  to  the  human  fpecies. 
Among  tlie  riiilics  are  bred  great  numbers  of  rabbits, 
and  fome  foxes,  both  which,  in  their  appearance  and 
qualitits,  refem.ble  thofe  of  Carthagena  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indies. 

TijE  only  birds  known  in  thofe  rigorous  places  are 
partridges,  condors,  and  zumbadores  or  hummers. 
T  he  partridges  are  fomething  different  from  thofe  of 
Europe,  and  nearly  refemble  the  quail  j  but  they  are 
verv  fcarce. 

The 
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Continuation  of  the^  account  of  the  Paranios,  or* 
deferts ;  with  an  account  of  the  beajls^  birds^  and 
Other  particulars  of  this  province. 

TO  conclude  my  obferVatlons  on  the  Paramos, 
which  it  was  neceflary  to  interrupt,  in  order  to 
give  a  Ihort  account  of  the  rivers,  bridges  and  roads, 
I  fliall  obferve,  that  thefe  parts  not  being  of  a  height 
fufficient  to  expofe  them  to  an  eternal  froft,  they 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  rufh  refembling  the  genifta 
Hilpanica,  but  much  more  loft  and  flexible.  It  is 
about  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  height,  and, 
when  of  its  full  magnitude,  its  colour  is  like  that  of 
dried  genifta  Hifpanica.  But  where  the  fnow  remains 
fbme  time  on  the  ground  without  melting,  none  of 
thefe  plants  growing  in  habitable  climates  are  found. 
There  are,  indeed,  others,  though  few,  and  even 
thefe  never  exceed  a  certain  height.  Above  this 
tra6t,  nothing  is  feen  but  ftones  and  fand  all  the  way 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  ice. 

In  thefe  parts,  where  the  above  rufh  is  the  principal 
produft,  the  foil  is  as  little  adapted  to  cultivation^ 
but  produces  a  tree  which  the  inhabitants  call  qui- 
nual,  the  nature  of  which  very  well  fuits  the  rough- 
nefs  of  the  climate.  It  is  of  middling  height,  aift- 
ed,  and  the  timber  ftrong ;  its  leaf  ot  a  long,  oval 
form,  thick,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  I'ho'  it 
bears  the  fame  name  as  the  grain  called  quinua,  of 
which  we  have  fpoken  elfewhere,  and  which  grows  in 
great  plenty,  the  latter  is  not  however  the  production  of 
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this  tree  ;    nor  has  the  plant  on  which  it  grows,  any 
thini^  in  ccmiv.on  with  it. 

liii-    clin.atc  proper  ibr  quinual  is  alfo  adapted  to 

the  produce  cl  :i  liule  plant,  which  the  Indians  call 

palo  cic*  111/.     It  is  con^monly  about  the   height  of 

two  feet,  coniilcing  of  fcvcral  ftalks  which  grow  out 

of   the   ground   and  proceed    from  the  iamc  ruot. 

Thclc  ftems  arc  ftrait,   and  fmooth   up   to  the  top, 

from    which  ;:n;v/   little    branches   with   very    fmall 

leaves.     AW   in  the!*e  nearly  rife  to  the  fame  height, 

cxcej  t  the  oui«;r  ones,  which  are   of  a  lefs  fize  :  It 

is  cut  cliiic.  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  about  three 

lines  in  Ciianicur  ;  and  being   kindled' whilft   green, 

t];i^'cs  a  lii^lit  equal  to  that   of  a  torch,    and,  with 

care  taken   to   niuif  it,  lalls  till  die  whole  plant  is 

burnt. 

l\  the  fame  places  grows  alfo  the  achupalla,  con- 
fiding of  feveral  llail^  ibme thing  reiembling  thofc 
of  the  fabila  ;  and  as  the  new  flioot  up,  the  moft 
outward  grow  old  and  dry,  and  form  a  kind  of 
trunk,  with  a  great  number  of  horizontal  leaves 
hollow  in  the  middle  •,  and  this,  when  not  very 
large,  is  eatable  like  that  of  the  palmitos. 

Towards  the  extremity  of  the  part  where  the  nifh 
grows,  and  the  cold  begins  to  increafe,    is  found  the 
vegetable  called  puchugchu,  with  round  leaves  grow- 
ing togedier  lb  ;  s  to   rcprefent  a  very  fmooth   bulb, 
having  nothing  in  them  but  the  roots  :    and  as  thefc 
increaie,  the  outward  cafe  of  leaves  dilates  into  the 
form   of  a   round   loaf,    uiually    a  foot  or  two  in 
height,  and  the  fame   in  diameter :  on  this  account 
they  are  alfo  called  loaves  or  onions.     When  in  their 
vigour,  they  are  of  fo  hardy  a  nature,  that  a  ftamp 
with  a  man's  foot,  or  the  tread  of  a  mule,  makes  no 
irnpreflion  on  them  •,  but  when  once  fully  ripe,  they 
aie  eafily  broken.     In  the  middle  ftate,  betwixt  the 
fi  11  ftrength  of  their  refiftance,  and  the  decay  of  their 
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different  :  it  exceeds  the  bignefs  of  a  large  goofe,  has 
a  long  thick  neck,  and  a  head  fomething  refembling 
that  bird.  The  bill  is  ftrait  and  thick,  and  its  legs 
and  feet  thick  and  ftrong.  The  outward  feathers  6f 
the  wing  are  of  a  dark  brown,  thofe  of  the  infide  of 
a  pure  white  -,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  body  Ipotted. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  wings  they  have  two  fpurs  pro- 
jefting  to  the  length  of  an  inch  and  an  half  as  their 
defence.  The  male  and  female  arc  infeparable  whe-^ 
ther  flying,  or  on  the  ground,  where  they  moftly 
keep  themfelves,  never  taking  flight  except  crofs  a 
valley,  or  when  purfued.  The  flefh  eats  very  well 
after  being  kept  three  or  four  days  to  lefl!en  its  natu- 
ral toughnefs.  Thefe  birds  are  alfo  found  in  places 
lefs  cold  than  the  mountainous  deferts ;  but  here, 
indeed,  they  are  fomething  different,  having  on  the 
forehead  a  kind  of  cartilaginous  horn  •,  but  both  thefe 
and  the  other  fpecies  have  a  creft  on  their  head. 

The  gardens  of  all  kinds  in  the  villages  are  much 
frequented  by  a  bird  very  remarkable  both  for  its 
fmallnefs  and  the  vivid  colours  of  its  feathers.  It  is 
generally  called  picaflores,  or  flower-peckers,  from 
its  hovering  over  them  and  fucking  their  juices, 
without  lacerating  or  fo  much  as  difordering  them. 
Its  proper  name  is  quinde,  tho*  it  is  alfo  known  by 
thefe  of  rabilargo  and  lifongero,  and  in  England  by 
that  of  humming  bird.  Its  whole  body  with  its 
plumage  does  not  exceed  the  bignefs  of  a  middle-fized 
nutmeg  ^  the  tail  is  ufually  near  three  times  the  length 
of  the  whole  body,  yet  has  but  few  feathers  ;  its  neck  is 
fhort ;'  the  head  proportioned,  with  a  very  brifk  eye  5 
the  bill  long  and  flender,  white  at  the  beginning  and 
black  at  the  end  :  the  wings  are  alfo  long  and  nar- 
row. Molt  of  the  body  is  green,  fpotted  with  yel- 
low and  blue.  Some  are  higher  coloured  than  others  5 
and  all  are  variegated  with  ftreaks  as  it  were  of  gold. 
Of  this  bird  alfo  there  are  various  fpecies,  diflinguifh- 
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cd  by  their  li/-t:  end  colours.  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
fjiiallcfl:  of  all  known  birds  ;  the  female  lays  but  two 
eggs  at  a  tinus  and  thoic  no  bigger  than  peafe.  They 
build  ill  ti\.i  3,  lukI  the  coarfell  materials  of  theirnefe 
are  the  Sncll  itraws  they  can  pick  up. 

In  the  parrs  of  this  country  which  are  neither 
taken  up  by  mountains  or  forefts,  only  tame  animals 
are  met  with  ;  v.hcnce  it  is  probable,  that  formerly  its 
native  fpecies  were  but  very  few  ;  moft  of  thefe  having 
been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  except  the  Uama, 
to  which  the  Indians  added  the  name  of  runa,  to  de- 
note an  Indian  tliccp,  that  beall  being  now  underftood 
by  the  runa-llama  ;  tho'  properly  llama  is  a  general 
name  importing  beaft,  in  oppofition  to  the  human 
fpecies.  This  animal  in  feveral  particulars  refembles 
t!ie  camel,  as  in  the  fliape  of  its  neck,  head,  and 
lome  other  parts-,  but  has  no  bunch,  and  is  much 
I.Tjaller  •,  cloven  footed,  and  diiTerent  in  colour :  for 
tiioiijrh  mcll  cf  them  are  brown,  fome  are  white. 
otl;crs  black,  and  others  of  different  colours :  Its 
j):u'c  rclembl'js  th::t  of  a  camel,  and  its  height  equal  to 
that  of  an  afs  bjiwixt  a  ye;ir  and  two  old.  The  In- 
dians ufe  them  as  beafts  of  carriage  ;  and  they  an- 
fwer  very  well  for  any  !oad  under  a  hundred  weight. 
They  chiefiy  abound  in  the  jurifdiction  of  Riobamba» 
there  being  fcarce  an  Indian  v/ho  has  not  one  for  car- 
rying on  his  little  traffic  from  one  village  to  another. 
Anciently  the  Indians  ufed  to  eat  the  flefh  of  them, 
and  ftill  continue  to  make  that  uJe  of  thofe  which  are 
pad  labour.  They  (liy  therc  is  no  difference  betwixt 
it  and  mutton,  except  that  the  former  is  fomething 
fweeter :  it  is  a  very  docile  creature,  and  eafily  kept. 
Its  whole  defence  is  to  ejedt  from  its  noftrils  fome 
vifcofities,  which  are  faid  to  give  the  itch  to  any  on 
which  they  fall  •,  fo  that  the  Indians,  who  firmly  be- 
lieve this,  are  verj^  cautious  of  provoking  the  llama. 

Is 
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The  condor  is  the  largeft  bird  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
world  ;  its  colour  and  appearance  refemble  thofe  of 
the  galinazos,  and  fometimes  it  foars  from  the  higheft 
mountains  fo  as  to  be  ahnoft  out  of  fight :  and  by  its 
being  feldom  feen  in  low  places,  a  fubtile  air  feems  beft 
to  agree  with  it  -,  tho'  Ibme,  which  have  been  tamed 
when  young,  live  in  the  villages  and  plantations. 
Like  the  galinazos,  they  are  extremely  carnivorous, 
and  ard  known  frequently  to  feize  and  fly  away  with 
lambs  that  feed  on  the  heaths  :  of  this  I  myfelf  hap- 
pened to  fee  an  inflance,  in  my  way  down  from  the 
fignal  of  Lalangufo  toward  the  plantation  of  Pul, 
lying  near  the  bottom  of  thofe  mountains ;  for  ob- 
ferving  on  a  hill  adjoining  to  that  where  I  was,  a  flock 
of  Iheep  in  great  confufion,  I  faw  one  of  thefe  con- 
dors flying  upwards  from  it  with  a  lamb  betwixt  its 
claws  ;  and,  when  at  fome  height,  dropp'd  it,  then  fol- 
lowing ,it,  took  it  up,  and  let  it  fall  a  fecond  time, 
when  it  winged  its  way  out  of  fight  for  fear  of  the 
Indians,  who,  at  the  cries  of  the  boys  and  barkings 
of  the  dogs,  v/ere  running  towards  the  place. 

In  fome  deferts  this  bird  is  more  common,  and  as 
it  preys  on  the  flocks,  the  Indians  are  not  wanting  in 
their  endeavours  to  catch  them.  One  of  the  ways  is 
to  kill  a  cow,  or  fome  other  beafl:,  when  of  no  further 
ufe,  and  rub  the  flefti  with  the  juice  of  fome  po- 
tent herbs,  which  they  afterwards  carry  away  :  for 
otherwife  the  bird,  fenflble  of  them  by  natural  in- 
flinft,  would  not  touch  the  flefli;  and  further,  t6 
take  off  the  fmell,  they  bury  the  flefli  till  it  becomes 
putrid,  and  then  expofc  it  -,  and  the  condors,  allured  by 
the  fmell  of  the  carcafe,  haflrqn  and  feed  oh  it  greq* 
dily,  till  the  herbs  operate,  and  render  them  quite  ' 
fenfelefs  and  incapable  of  motion  :  then  the  Indians, 
feize  the  opportunity  and  defl:roy  them.  They  like- 
wife  catch  them  with  fprings  laid  near  fome  flefli :  but 
fuch  is  the  force  of  this  bird,  that  with  a  fl:roke  of 
its  wing  it  fometimes  knocks  down  the  man  who  ap- 
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proachcs  it.  Their  wing  alfo  ferves  them  as  a  fliield, 
by  which  they  ward  oft*  blows  without  receiving  any 
hurt. 

The  zumbador,  or  hummer,  is  a  night  bird,  pe- 
cuhar  to  the  mountainous  dtferts ;  and  they  are  fel- 
dom  feen,  though  frequently  heard,  both  by  their  fing- 
ing  and  a  llrange  humming  made  in  the  air  by  the 
■rapidity  of  their  flight,  and  which  maybe  heard  at  the 
diftance  of  fifty  toifes  -,  and  when  near  is  louder  than 
that  of  a  rocket.  Their  finging  may  indeed  be  called  a 
kind  of  cry,  relembHng  that  of  night-birds.  Inmoon« 
light  nights,  when  they  more  frequently  make  their  ap- 
pearance, we  have  often  watched  to  fee  their  fize  and  the 
celerity  of  their  motion ;  and  tho'  they  palled  very  near 
us,  we  never  were  able  to  form  any  idea  of  their  ma^i^ 
tude;  all  that  Vve  could  fee  was  a  white  line  which  they 
formed  in  their  flight  thro'  the  air;  and  this  was  plainly 
perceivable,    when  at  no  great  diftance. 

This  being  a  very  particular  bird,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify our  curioiity,  we  promifed  the  Indians  a  reward 
if  they  would  procure  us  one  ;  but  all  they  could  do 
was  to  get  a  young  one,  fcarce  fledged,  tho'  it  was 
then  of  the  lize  of  a  partridge,  and  all  over  Ipeckled 
with  dark  and  light  brown  ;  the  bill  was  proportionate 
and  ftrait-,  the  aperture  of  the  noftrils  much  larger  than 
ufual,  the  tail  fmall,  and  the  wings  of  a  proper  fize 
for  the  body.  According  to  our  Indians,  it  is  with 
the  noftrils  that  it  makes  fuch  a  loud  humming.  This 
may,  in  ibme  meafure,  contribute  to  it  ^  but  the 
eftecl  feems  much  too  great  for  fuch  an  inftmment ; 
efpecially  as  at  the  time  of  the  humming  it  alfo  afcs 
its  voice. 

Among  the  valleys  and  plains  formed  by  thcfc 
mountains,  are  many  marftiy  places,  occafioned  by  the 
great  variety  of  fmall  ftreams  of  water ;  and  in  thefe 
breed  great  numbers  of  a  bird  called  canclon,  a  name 
perfediy  expreflive  of  its  manner  of  finging.  It  very 
much  rcfcmbles   the  bandurria,   tho'   the  fpecies  be 
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In  the  ibuthern  provinces  of  Peru,  namely,  in 
Cufco,  La  Paz,  La  Plata,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  are 
two  other  animals,  not  very  different  from  the  llama : 
jthefe  are  the  vicuna  and  the  guanaco  :  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  being,  that  the  vicuna  is  fomething 
fmaller,  its  wool  fhorter  and  finer,  and  brown  all 
over  the  body,  except  the  belly  which  ia  whitifh. 
The  guanaco  on  the  contrary  is  much  larger,  its  wool 
long  and  harih  ;  but  the  ftiape  of  both  is  pretty  near 
alike.  Thefe  lafb  are  of  great  fervice  in  the  mines, 
carrying  metals  in  fuch  rugged  roads  as  would  be  im- 
prafticable  to  any  other  beaft. 

In  the  houfes  is  bred  a  creature  called  chucha;  but 
in  the  other  Ibuthern  provinces  it  is  known  by  the  In-^ 
4ian  name  of  muca-muca;  it  refdimbles  a  rat,  but 
confiderably  bigger,  with  a  long  fnout  not  unlike  that 
pf  a  hog  ;  the  feet  and  tail  are  exaftly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  a  rat :  but  the  hair  is  longer  and  black.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  belly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fto- 
mach  to  the  natural  orifice  of  the  fex,  runs  a  fort  of 
bag  formed  of  two  membranous  flcins,which  beinff  ori- 
ginated  from  the  lower  ribs,  and  joining  in  the  middle, 
follow  the  conformation  of  the  belly  which  they  in- 
.clofe  :  in  the  middle  of  it  is  an  aperture  extending 
about  two- thirds  of  its  length,  and  which  the  creature 
opens  and  fliuts  at  pleafure  by  means  of  mufcles, 
doubtlefs  formed  by  nature  for  this  purpofe.  After 
bringing  forth  her  young,  Ihe  depofits  them  in  this 
bag,  and  carries  them  as  a  fecond  pregnancy  till  they 
ari  fit  for  weaning  ;  fhe  then  relaxes  the  mufcles,  and 
the  young  come  out  as  a  fecond  brood.  Monfieur 
de  Jufieu  and  Mr.  Seniergues,  when  at  Quito,  made 
an  experiment,  at  which  Don  George  Juan  and  I 
were  both  prefent.  The  dam  had  been  dead  three 
jdays,  and  began  to  fmell  very  difagreeabJy  ;  the  ori- 
fice of  the  bag  remained  fliU  ihut,  but  the  young 
ones  we  found  full  of  life  withlh,  each  with  a  teat  in  its 

mouth  ; 
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mouth  ;  from  which,  at  the  time  we  took  them  off, 
fomc  fmail  drops  of  miik  came  out.  The  male  I 
never  faw ;  but  was  told  that  it  was  of  the  fame  big- 
nefs  and  fhapc  as  the  femiile,  except  the  bag ;  the 
tefticles  of  this  creature  are  of  an  enormous  dilpro- 
portion,  being  of  the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  is  a 
very  fierce  enemy  of  all  tame  birds,  and  docs  a  great 
deal  of  damage  in  the  maize  fields.  The  Indians  eat 
the  fieih,  and  fay  it  is  not  at  all  difagreeable  :  but  few 
Europeans  wilt  have  any  great  veneration  for  their 
tafte  or  cookery. 


CHAP.  IX. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Phanomena  obferved  in  the  mountainous  Deferti 
and  other  parts  of  this  Province  ;  hunting 
Matches^  and  the  Dexterity  of  the  American 
Horfes. 

TO  thci  befbrertientioped  patticulirs  of  the 
mountainous  deferts,  I  fhall  fubjoin  the  phse- 
nomena  feen  there,  as  fubjedls  equally  meriting  the 
curiofity  of  a  ratioiral  reader.  At  firft  we  were 
greatly  furprized  With  two  on  account  of  their  no- 
velty 5  but  frequent  obfervations  rendr^d  theiti  fami* 
liar.  One  we  faw  in  Pambamarca,  on  our  firft  af-* 
cent  thither ;  it  was  a  triple  circular  iris  formed  in 
this  manner.  At  break  of  day  the  whole  mountain 
was  encompaffed  with  Very  thick  clouds,  which  the 
fifing  of  the  fun  difperfed  fo  far  as  to  leave  only 
fome  vapours  of  a  tenuity  not  cognizable  by  the 
fight :  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  that  where  the  furi 
rofc,  and  about  ten  toifes  diftant  from  the  pjace 
where  we  were  ftanding,  we  faw,  as  in  a  looking- 
glafs,  the  image  of  each  of  us,  the  head  being  ad 
It  were  the  centre  of  three  concentrick  iris's  :  the 
laft  or  moft  external  colours  of  one  touched  the  firft 
of  the  following.  And  at  fome  diftancc  from  them 
all,  was  a  fourth  arch  entirely  white.  Thefe  were 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  •,  and  as  the  perfon 
moved,  the  phsbnom^non  moved  alfo  in  the  fame 
difpofition  and  order.  But  what  was  moft  remarka- 
ble, tho*  we  were  fix  or  fevcn  together,  every  ond 
faw  the  phsbnomenon  with  regard  to  himfclf,  aud 
not  that  relating  to  others.  The  diameter  of  the 
arches  gradually  altered  with  the  afcent  of  the  fun 
above  the  horizon  ;  and  the  phenomenon  itfelf,  af- 
ter continuing  a  long  time,  infenfibly  vaniflicd-  Irt 
Vol.  L  I  i  the 
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the  beginning  the  diameter  of  the  inward  iris  taken 
from  its  lad  colour,  was  about  5  degr.  and  a  half; 
and  that  of  the  white  arch  which  circumfcribed  the 
others  not  lefs  than  67  degr.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  phasnomenon,  the  arches  feemed  of  an  oval  or 
elliptical  figure,  like  the  di(k  of  the  fun  ;  and  after- 
wards became  perfeftly  circular.  Each  of  the  leaft 
was  of  a  red  colour,  bordered  with  an  orangey  and  the 
lail  followed  by  a  bright  yellow,  which  degenera^ 
into  a  flraw-colour ;  and  this  turned  to  a  greea  But 
in  all,  the  external  colour  remained  red. 

We  alfo  on  the  mountain^^  had  frequently  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  arches  formed  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  particularly  one  on  the  4th  of  April  173S, 
about  eight  at  night  on  the  plain  of  Turubamba.  But 
the  mod  fingular  was  one  feen  by  Don  George  Juao, 
on  the  mountain  of  Quinoa-loma,  on  the  izd  of 
May  1739,  at  eight  at  night,  Thefe  arches  were 
entirely  white,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  co- 
lour ;  and  formed  along  the  dope  or  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain. That  which  Don  George  Juan  faw,  confifted 
of  three  arches,  touching  in  the  fame  point :  the  di- 
ameter of  the  inner  arch  was  fixty  degrees ;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  white  mark  or  delineation  took  up  a 
fpace  of  5  degr.  the  two  others  were  in  every  relpeft 
of  the  fame  dimenfions. 

The  atmofphere  and  the  exhalations  from  the  foil 
feem  more  adapted  than  in  any  other  place  for  kind- 
ling the  vapours ;  meteors  being  here  more  frequent 
and  often  very  large ;  laft  longer  and-  are  nearer  the 
earth,  than  the  like  phaenomena  feen  in  other  parts* 
One  of  thefe  inflammations  of  a  very  extraordinary 
largenefs,  was  feen  at  Quito  whilft  we  were  there.  I 
cannot  exaftly  determine  the  date  of  its  appearance, 
the  paper  on  which  I  had  wrote  an  account  of  it 
being  loft,  when  I  was  taken  by  the  Engliih  :  but 
the  particulars  which « I  ftili  remember  are  as  fol- 
low. 

About 
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About  nine  at  night,  a  globe  of  fire  appeared 
to  rife  from  the  fide  of  mount  Pichincha ;  and  fo 
large  that  it  fpread  a  light  all  over  the  part  of  the 
city  facing  that  mountain.  The  houfe  where  I 
lodged  looking  that  way,  I  was  furpriz'd  with  an 
extraordinary  light  darting  through  the  crevices  of 
the  window  fliutters.  On  this  appearance  and  the 
buftle  of  the  people  in  the  fl:reets,  I  haften'd  to  the 
window,  and  came  time  enough  to  fee  it  in  the 
middle  of  its  career,  which  continued  from  weft  tQ 
ibuth,  till  I  loft  fight  of  it,  being  intercepted  by 
the  mountain  of  Panecillo,  which  lies  in  that  quar- 
ter. It  was  round,  and  its  apparent  diameter  a- 
bout  a  foot.  I  faid  that  it  fcemed  to  rife  from  the 
fides  of  Pichincha ;  for  to  judge  from  its  Courfe,  it 
was  behind  that  mountain  where  this  congeries  of 
infiammable  matter  was  kindled.  In  the  fir  ft  half 
of  its  vifible  courfe,  it  emitted  a  prodigious  efFul- 
gcncy  ;  then  gradually  began  to  grow  dim,  fo  that 
at  its  occultation  behind  the  Panecillo  its  light  was 
very  faint. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  account  of 
the  manner  of  hunting,  which  is  the  only  diverfion 
in  the  country ;  and  in  which  they  pafllonatdy  de- 
light ;  indeed  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  it 
is  the  ardour  and  intrepidity  of  the  hunters :  and 
which  a  ftranger  at  firft  will  naturally  confider  as 
mcer  raflinefs,  till  he  fees  perfons  of  the  greateft 
prudence,  after  having  made  one  fingle  tryal,  join 
in  thefe  parties  5  trufting  entirely  on  their  horfes  ^ 
fo  that  it  is  rather  to  be  termed  a  dextrous  and 
manly  exercife,  and  proves  the  fuperiority  both  of 
the  riders  and  horfes  to  the  moft  celebrated  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  the  boafted  fleetnefs  of  the  latter,  is 
dulnefs  when  compared  to  the  celerity  with  which 
thofe  of  America  run  over  mountains  and  precipices. 

The  hunting  is  performed  by  a  great  number  of 
people,  who  are  divided  int9  two  cjafles ;  one  oa 

li  2  horfeback 
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horfeback  and  the  other  on  foot,  who  are  generally 
Indians.  The  bufinefs  of  the  latter  is  to  rouze  the 
bead  ;  and  that  of  the  others  to  hunt  it.  They  all  ac 
break  of  day  rep.iir  to  the  place  appointed,  which  is  ge-* 
ncrally  on  the  fummit  of  the  Paramos.  Every  one 
brings  his  greyhound  :  and  the  horfemen  place  them- 
felves  on  the  higheft  peaks,  whilft  thofe  on  foot  range 
about  the  breaches,  making  a  hideous  noife  in  order 
to  ftart  the  deer.  Thus  the  company  extend  thcm- 
lelves  three  or  four  leaguifs  or  more  according  to 
their  numbers.  On  the  darting  of  any  game,  the 
horfe  which  firft  perceives  it  fets  off,  and  the  rider 
being  unable  to  guide  or  (lop  him,  purfues  the  chace 
feme  times  down  fuch  a  iteep  flope,  that  a  man  on 
foot  with  the  greateft  care  could  hardly  keep  his 
legs :  from  thence  up  a  dangerous  afcent  or  along 
the  fide  of  a  mountain,  that  a  perfon  not  ufed  to 
this  exercife  would  think  it  much  fafer  to  throw 
himfelf  out  of  the  faddle,  than  commit  his  life  to 
the  precipitate  ardor  of  the  horfe.  Thus  they  con- 
tinue till  they  come  up  with  the  game,  or  till  after 
following  it  four  or  five  leagues  the  horfes  tire, 
1  hole  in  the  other  ftations  on  perceiving  one  horfe 
on  its  fpeed,  imme4iatrly  ftart  -,  and  thus  the  whole 
company  are  loon  in  motion  ;  fome  haftenihg  to 
meet  the  bead,  and  others  following  the  chace; 
fo  that  in  fuch  multitudes  it  is  very  feldom  his  good 
fortune  to  efcape.  The  horfes  here  don't  wait  for 
the  riders  to  animate  them ;  they  fet  forward  im- 
nif diarcly  on  feeing  another  on  full  Ipeed  on  a  dif- 
ferent mountain,  or  at  the  (bouts  or  the  huntfmen 
or  cries  of  the  dogs,  tho*  at  ever  (b  great  didance, 
or  even  by  obferving  in  a  dog  the  lead  motion  that 
he  fcents  the  game.  One  (ingle  circumftance  of 
thcfe  is  fufticient  for  thefe  horfcJ:  and  then  it  will 
be  prudence  in  the  rider  to  give  him  his  way,  and 
at  the  liime  time  let  him  feel  the  fpur  to  carry  him 
over  the  precipices.     But  at  the  fame  time  let  him 

be 
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be  very  attentive  to  jc^ep  the  faddle ;    for  on  fuch 
declivities    the  leaft  negleft  throws  the  rider  over 
the  horfes  head:    the  confequence  of  which   either 
by  the  fall,  or  being  trampled  upon  by  the  horfe,  is 
death,  violent  bruifes  or  diflocations.     Thefe  horfes 
are  called  Parameros,  being  backed,  and  exercifcd  in 
running  over  fuch  dangerous  places.     Their  ufual 
paice  is  trotting.     There  is  indeed  ^pothep  fpefcies 
palled  Aguilillas,  equally  remarkable  for  their  fwift- 
nefs   and  fecurity.     Tho*  the  Aguilillas  only  pace, 
they  equal  the  longeft  trot  of  the  others :    and  fome 
of  them  are  fo  fleet,  that  no  other  horfe  can  match 
them  even  at  full  gallop.     I  once  was  mailer  of  J)j(lC> 
pf  this  kind  ;  and  which,  tho*  none  of  the  racers,^ of- 
ten carried  me  in  twenty  nine  minutes  from  Callao 
to  Lima,  which  is  two  meafured  leagues  and  a  half, 
tho'  notwithftanding  great  part  of  the  road  was  very 
bad  and  ftony ;  and  in  twenty  eight  or  twenty  hijie 
minutes  brought  me  back  again,  without  ever  tak- 
ing off  the  bridle.     This  is  what  I.  can  afTert  from 
rny  own  experience.     Thefe  horfes  are  very  feldom 
knq^yn  to  gallop  or  trot ;  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  even  to  bring  them  to  it  by  teaching,  tho* 
the  trotting  horfes  foon  come  in  to  pacing.     The 
pace  of  the  Aguilillas  is  by  lifting  up  the  tore  and 
hind  leg  of  the  fame  fide  at  once ;    but  inftead  of 
putting  the  hinder  foot  in  the  place  where  the  fore 
foot  was,  as  is  the  ufbal  way  of  other  pacing  horfes, 
they  advance  it  farther,  equal  to  that  on  the  contrary 
fide,  or  fomething  beyond  it ;  that  thus  in  each  mo- 
tion they  advance  twice  the  fpace  of  the  common 
horfes.     Befides,  they  ar^  very  quick  in  their  motion^ 
and  remarkably  eafy  to  the  rider. 

Other  horfes,  not  of  this  breed,  are  taught  the 

fame  manner  of  pacing,     and  perform  it  with  the 

fame  eafe  and  expedition,  as  thofe  in  whom  it  is  a 

natural  quality  j  neither  fpecies  are  handfome,    but 

1  ..lis  yetj 
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very  gentle  and  docile  •,   full  of  fpirit  and  intrepi- 
dity. 


CHAP.     X. 

A  fl^ort  Account  of  the  many  Jilver  and  goU 
Mines  in  the  Province  of  Quito  ;  and  the 
method  of  extraSling  the  MetaL 

THE  chief  riches  of   the  kingdom  of  PcfH, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  Spanifh  poflef- 
fions  on  the  continent  being  the  mines,  which  fpread 
their  raniifications  thro*  the  v/holc  extent  of  thefe 
countries,  that  province  is  juftly  accounted  the  moft 
valuable  where  the  mines  are  mod  numerous^  or  at 
lead  where  the  greateft  quantity  of  metal  is  pro- 
cured. The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  exuberant  harvelts 
with  which  the   labourer's  toil  is  rewarded,  would 
lofe  much  of  their  advantage,  had  not  the  precious 
contents  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  exercifed  the 
ingenuity  of  the  miner.     The  fertile  paftures  whidi 
fo  richly  cover  the  country  arc  difregarded,    if  the 
ftones  upon  trial  are  not  found  to  anfwer  the  avi« 
dity  of  the  artifts  :    and  the  plentiful  productions  6f 
the  earth,    which  are  in  reality  the  hioft  excellent 
gifts  of  nature  for  the  fupport  and  comfort  of  hu- 
m^n  life,  are  undervalued  and  (lighted,   unlefs  the 
mountains  contain  rich  veins  of  a  fine  filvcr.  Thus, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,   the  name  of  rich 
is  bellowed  on  that  province  where  moft  mines  arc 
worked,  tho*  fo  entirely  deftitute  of  the  other  more 
ncceflary  produfts,  that  the  great  numbcV  of  people 
employed  in  the  mines,  are  under  a  ncceffity  of  bc-^ 
ing  fupplied  from  other  parts:  and  thofe  provinces 
whofe  paftures  arc  covered  with  flocks  and  herds, 
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whofe  fields  yield  plentiful  harycfts,  and  their  trees 
bend  beneath  rich  fruits,  under  the  fertilizing  influ- 
ence of  a  benign  climate,  but  deftitute  of  mines,  or  for- 
gotten thro'  negledt,  are  looked  upon  as  poor ;  and 
indeed  except  in  the  plentiful  furface  of  the  earth 
make  no  wedthy  appearance.  This  is  the  cafe  here : 
and  the  reafon  of  it  is  evident ;  thofe  countries  are  as 
ftaples  for  filver  and  gold,  which  are  taken  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  only  to  be  fent  into  diftant  na- 
tions with  all  poffible  diligence,  their  native  country 
being  that  where  they  make  the  leaft  (lay  :  and  the 
fame  praftice  is  obferved  to  be  carried  on  no  lefs  ea- 
gerly throughout  every  town  and  village  in  the  Indies : 
for  as  they  cannot  well  do  without  European  goods, 
the  gold  and  filver  of  America  muft  be  paid  in  ex- 
change for  them. 

In  a  province  where  no  mines  are  worked,  the 
fertility  of  its  foil,  and  goodnefs  of  its  products  are 
neglefted ;  for  the  fcarcity  of  money  reduces  them 
to  fuch  a  low  price,  that  the  hufbandman,  for  want 
of  an  incentive  to  any  affiduous  induftry,  inftead  of 
fowing  and  planting  all  he  could,  confuUs  only  what 
he  may  vend  according  to  the  common  confumption, 
befides  what  is  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  his  family. 
And  as  the  whole  return  of  what  he  receives  for  bis 
fruits  and  grain,  even  when  he  is  fo  fortunate  as  to 
export  any,  goes  away  again  in  exchange  for  European 
goods,  the  fcarcity  of  money  ftill  continues,  and  he 
is  fo  poor,  as  fometimes  poflibly  to  want  even  ne- 
ceflaries*  It  is  otherwife  in  provinces  abounding  with 
mines ;  for  thefe  being  the  objedts  of  the  attention 
and  labours  of  its  inhabitants,  there  is  a  continual  cir- 
culation of  money.  What  is  carried  out  is  replaced 
by  that  drawn  from  the  mines.  Nor  are  they  even  in 
want  of  European  goods,  or  the  produce  of  the 
more  fertile  countries,  plenty  of  traders  from  all  parts 
ref(5rting  to  places  near  the  mines  as  the  original  feats 
of  gold  gnd  filver.     But  that  province  where   the 
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richnefs  of  the  mines  and  of  the  foil  concenter,  is 
doubtlcfs  preferable  to  thofe  where  nature  has  given 
only  one  of  thefe  advantages.  Quito  may  juftly  be 
cUffed  among  the  former,  being  that  province  which 
of  all  Peru  is  the  moft  fertile  in  grain  and  fruits ; 
the  moft  populous,  and  efpecially  in  Spaniards ;  a- 
bounds  moft  in  cattle ;  has  the  moft  manufa£tures, 
and  exctlls  in  them  y  and  in  mines  if  not  the  richeft, 
yet  equal  to  any  of  the  others,  on  which  nature  has 
poured  out  thefe  her  choiceft  favours.  But  it  feems 
as  if  nature  unwilling  to  diftinguifli  this  by  an  abfo- 
lute  happinefs,  has  denied  it  a  fuitable  concourfe  of 
people,  that  it  might  not  at  once  have  a  full  enjoy-r 
ment  of  all  the  benefits  laviftied  on  it,  there  being 
no  reafon  which  can  difculpate  the  inhabitants  of 
Quito  in  the  negleft  of  the  mines.  For  though  the 
number  of  them  difcovered  be  very  great,  and  af- 
ford a  very  probable  conjefture  that  the  Cordilleras 
muft  contain  many  more  ;  yet  very  few  are  worked, 
particularly  within  thefe  jurifdidlions.  Thus  the 
riches  of  the  country  lie  buried,  and  without  them 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  cannot  fupply  their  want; 
fo  as  to  fpread  thro*  the  province  an  opulendy 
like  that  obfervable  in  the  other  provinces  of  Peru, 
where  by  the  circulation  of  filver,  there  is  an  uni- 
verfal  appearance  of  affluence,  gaiety  and  fplendor. 

Of  the  great  number  of  mines  within  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Quito,  fome  were  formerly  worked,  which 
at  prefent  are  abandoned.  The  country  then  was 
fenlible  of  its  advantage  ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  general  bpulency  of  thofe  times  refulting  from 
the  riches  taken  out  of  the  mines,  ftill  fubfifts.  Not 
only  the  capital,  but  the  towns  and  villages  were 
then  very  populous  :  and  many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  famous  all  over  Peru  for  their  prodigious 
wejlth.  The  nch  mines  within  the  jurifdidiion  of 
Macas  were  irrecoverably  loft  by  a  revolt  of  the  In- 
dians i  and  in  procefs  of  time  the  very  remembrance 
...         <..,  ...»       .*.■-  .».        ^^ 
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of  their  fituation  was  obliterated.  The  mines  of 
Zaruma  have  been  abandoned,  the  art  of  working 
the  ore  being  loft,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  number 
of  people  to  apply  themfelves  to  it :  and  the  fame 
decline  is  now  feen  all  over  the  province.  The  fer- 
tility as  natural  to  the  climate  ftili  continues  in  all 
its  plenty  :  but  fcarce  the  (hadow  of  its  former  luf- 
tre  and  magnificence  remains ;  and  that  enormous 
wealth,  in  which  it  gloried,  is  now  no  more.  For  if 
its  produfts  and  manufaftures  bring  in  confiderablc 
quantities  of  filver  from  Lima  and  Valles,  all  is  ex- 
pended on  European  goods  ;  fo  that,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  obferved,  little  of  that  gold  and  filver,  fo 
common  in  the  more  fou^hern  provinces,  is  to  be 
feen  here. 

The  only  part  of  the  province  of  Quito,  which 
under  this  unhappy  change  preferves  its  ancient  o- 
pulence^  is  the  department  within  the  government 
of  Popayan,  which  throughout  abounds  in  gold- 
mines, and  great  numbers  of  them  are  ft  ill  worked. 
To  gratify  the  curious  I  fliall  give  an  account  of 
the  principal,  and  the  manner  of  working  the  gold 
ore  ;  as  it  i3  different  from  that  ufed  in  the  mines  of 
Caxa.  After  which  I  fhall  mention  the  other  mines 
known  within  that  province. 

Every  part  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  Popayan  a- 
bounds  in  mines  of  gold  ;  and  tho'  in  fome  depart- 
ments more  are  worked  than  in  others,  yet  they  all 
yield  gold :  and  new  mines  are  daily  difcovered  and 
worked  •,  which  under  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  air 
in  fome  parts  fills  its  towns  with  inhabitants.  Among 
the  departments  belonging  to  the  province  of  Quito, 
riie  richeft  in  gold  are  thofe  of  Cali,  Buga,  Alma- 
guar  and  Barbacoas,  fome  of  its  mines  being  always 
more  or  lefs  worked ;  and  with  this  fingular  advan- 
tage in  its  gold,  of  never  being  mixed  with  any  hete- 
rogeneous body  ;  confequently  no  mercury  is  requi- 
()te  in  extrafting  it. 

The 
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The  gold  mines  in  thefe  parts  are  not  Caxa  mioei, 
as  thofe  of  fii ver  and  many  of  gold  are ;  that  is,  tiiey 
are  not  contained  and  confined  as  it  were  betwixt  two 
natural  walls ;  but  the  gold  is  found  difperfed  aod 
mixed  with  the  earth  and  gravel ;  as  fands  are  found 
mingled  with  earths  of  different  fpecies.  Thus  the 
whole  difficulty  confifts  io  feparating  the  grains  of  gold 
from  the  earth ;  and  this  is  very  eafily  done,  tho' 
ocherwife  it  would  be  impradticabie,  by  running  con- 
duits of  water.  This  method  is  alfo  equally  neceflary 
in  the  Caxa  mines,  where  the  filver  and  gold  are  io* 
timately  united  with  other  bodies,  as  after  having 
gone  thro'  the  operation  of  the  quickfilver  which  their 
quality  renders  indifpenfible,  it  is  waihed  in  order  to 
feparate  the  remaining  filth.  After  the  laft  operadon 
^  the  amalgama  is  pure,  confiding  entirely  of  quick- 
*  filver,  and  gold  or  filver,  according  to  the  ipecies 
which  has  been  worked. 

The  manner  throughout  the  whole  jurifdiftioa 
of  Popayan  for  extradbing  the  gold  is,  to  dig  the  oie 
out  of  die  earth  and  lay  it  in  a  large  cocha  or  le- 
fervoir  maje  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  when  this  is  fil- 
led, water  is  conveyed  into  it  thro'  a  conduit :  they 
then  vigoroufly  ftir  the  whole,  which  foon  turns  So 
a  mud,  and  the  lighted  parts  are  conveyed  away 
thro'  another  conduit,  which  ferves  as  a  drain ;  and 
this  work  is  continued  till  only  the  moft  ponderous 
parts^  as  little  ftones,  fand  and  the  gold  remain  at 
the  bottom.  The  next  part  of  the  proceis  is  to  go 
into  the  cocha  with  wooden  buckets  made  for  this 
purpofe,  in  which  they  take  up  the  fediment ;  theo 
moving  them  circularly  and  uniformly,  at  the  fame 
time  changing  the  waters,  the  lefs  ponderous  parts  V 
are  feparated ;  and  at  laft  the  gold  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket,  clear  from  all  mixture.  It  ii 
generally  found  in  grains  as  fmall  as  thofe  of  fand } 
and  for  that  reafon  called  oro  en  polvo ;  tho'  fome- 
times  pepitas  or  feeds  are  found  ampng  it  of  difictent 
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iGzes,  but  generally  they  run  fmall.  The  water  if- 
fuing  from  this  cocha,  is  ftopp'd  in  another  contrived 
a  little  beneath  it  •,  and  there  undergo  a  like  opera- 
.  tion  ;  in  order  to  fecure  any  ftnall  particles  of  gold^ 
which,  from  their  extreme  fmallnefs  might  be  car- 
ried off  by  the  current  of  the  water  being  mixed 
with  the  earth  and  other  fubftances  :  and  laftly,  this 
water  is  palSed  into  a  third  cocha.  But  the  favings 
here  are  generally  inconfiderable. 

This  is  the  method  pradifed  in  all  the  mines 
belonging  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  Pppayan.  The  la- 
bourers are  negro  flaves,  purchafed  by  every  owner 
of  mines  for  this  fervice  :  and  whilft  fome  are  em- 
ployed in  wafhing,  others  bring  earth,  that  the 
wafhers  are  kept  in  continual  employment.  The 
iineneis  of  this  gold  is  generally  of  twenty  two  ca- 
rats J  fometimes  more,  even  to  twenty  three  :  fome- 
cimes  indeed  it  is  under,  tho*  very  feldom  below 
twenty  one. 

In  the  diftrift  of  Choco  are  many  mines  of  La- 
vadero  or  waQi-gold,  like  thofe  we  have  juft  defcrib- 
cd.  There  are  alfo  fome  where  mercury  muft  ht 
ufed,  the  gold  being  enveloped  in  other  metallick  bo- 
dies, ftones  and  bitumens.  Several  of  the  mines  have 
been  abandoned  on  accoun;  of  the  Platina ;  a  fubftance 
of  fuch  refinance,  that  when  ftruck  on  an  anvil  of 
fteel  it  is  not  eafily  feparated  ;  nor  is  it  calcinable ; 
fo  that  the  metal  inclofed  within  this  obdurate  metal, 
could  not  be  extrafted  without  infinite  labour  and 
charge.  In  fome  of  thefe  mines  the  gold  is  found 
tnixed  with  the  metal  called  tumbaga,  or  copper,  and 
equal  to  that  of  the  eaft  •,  but  its  moft  remarkable 
quality  is,  that  it  produces  no  verdigreafe,  nor  is  cor- 
roded by  any  acids,  as  common  copper  is  well  known 
to  be. 

The  gold  taken  out  of  all  thefe  lavaderos  or 

.  mines,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  is  partly  circulated 

in  it :  but  after  no  long  Hay,  like  the  other  gold  of 
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thefe  countries,  goes  away  to  Lima ;  but  theie  cir« 
culations,  however  temporary,  preferve  it  from  that 
decay  which  other  parts  have  felt.  A  large  quantity 
of  this  gold  is  carried  to  Santa  Fe  or  Carthagena,  fo 
that  Quito  fees  very  little  of  it. 

In  the  diftrift  of  the  town  of  Zaruma  within  the 
jurifdi£lion  of  Loxa,  arefeveral  gold  mines  worked; 
and  tho*   of  no  great  fioenefs,  being  only  betwixt 
iixteen  and   eighteen  carats,  they  are  lb  rich,   that 
when  refined  to  twenty  carats,  they  prove  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  miners  than  thofe  where  the  gold 
\s   naturally    of  that   finenefs,    but  lefs  abundant. 
Anciently  it  was  ufual  to  work  vein^,  but  the  inha- 
bitants are  now  fo  indolent,  that  moft.of  tl^em  aft 
negleded.     Thefe  ores  are  worked  with  quicklilver; 
^nd  all  the  mines  here  are  Caxa  mines.    Of  the  fame 
kind  alfo  are  other  gold  mines  within  the  jurildk- 
tion  of  the  government  of  Jaen  Bracatporos,  Vhich 
about  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  yielded  grcft 
quantities  of  metal.     But  the  Indians  of  thofe  parts, 
encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  brethren  of  Mj- 
cas,  having  revolted,  the  fituation  of  them  was  en- 
tirely forgotten  ;  and  no  care  has  fince  been  taken 
to  fearch  after  them.    The  gold  extrafted  from  thefe 
mines,  tho'  not  fo  fine  as  that  of  Popayan,  far  a- 
ceeded  the  Zaruma  gold.     The  Indians  Hill  extraft 
fome  fmall  quantities,  when  abfolute  neceflity  drives 
them  to   this  refource  for  paying  tlie  tribute.    In 
prder  to  this  they  go  to  fome  brook  of  river  and 
there  wait  till  it  overflows  its  bank*  then  wafli  the. 
fands  till  they  have  procured  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
anfwer  their  prefent   neceflTity,    then  they  immedi- 
ately leave  off,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  fati^ 
thrmfelves  any  longer  about  it.    Several  mineSt  dira- 
vercd  all  over  this  province  have  undergone  the  fame 
fate.     One  of  thefe  was  in  the  jurifdidlipn  of  the 
I  )wn  of  Latacunga,  near  the  village  of  Angamarca/^ 
tiie  owner  if  which  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  village 
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called  Sanabria.  The  quantity  of  metal  he  procured 
from  it  was  fo  great,  that  in  order  to  lofe  no  time, 
he  caufed  it  to  be  worked  day  and  night,  and  had 
for  that  purpofe  a  great  number  of  negro  flaves,' 
who  laboured  in  the  night ;  and  the  Indians  conti- 
nued the  work  in  the  day  time.  But  in  the  height 
of  his  profperity,  the  mine  in  a  violent  ftorm  gave 
way  and  funk  fo  low,  that  tho'  frequent  fearches 
have  been  made  after  it ;  the  vein  could  not  be 
found.  At  laft  in  the  year  1743,  a  perfon  diico* 
vercd  it  by  an  accident  of  the  fame  nature  that  had 
deftroyed  it  j  a  violent  tempeft  happened,  during 
which,  a  torrent  of  water  gufhed  out  thro'  the 
former  entrance  of  the  mine.  The  perfon  interpret- 
ing this  accident  as  a  providential  indication,  imme* 
diately  undertook  the  working  of  it  -,  and  it  has  fully 
aofwer*d  his  expcAations, 

<  .Within  the  jurifdidion  of  this  province  are  many 
other  mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  at 
different  times,  and  to  have  yielded  a  great  quantity 
of  metal.  The  nature  of  the  country  feems  beft  a* 
dapted  to  gold-mines;  tho'  there  arefeveral  filver 
veins,  which  appear  to  be  very  rich :  and  ac- 
cordingly an  account  of  them  is  entered  in  the  fe- 
veral  revenue  offices,  and  in  the  records  of  the  au- 
dience of  Quito.  Some  have  been  lately  worked, 
tho*  with  little  encouragement :  of  this  number  may 
be  faid  to  be  that  of  Guacaya,  in  the  jurifdidion  of 
2icchos,  on  the  frontiers  of  Latacunga ;  and  another 
Ukewife  of  (ilver,  about  two  leagues  from  the  former. 
Both  were  worked  fome  time  ;  but  never  beyond  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  the  undertakers  not  having  a 
fufficient  (lock  of  their  own  to  work  them  in  form ; 
and  the  affiftance  they  foUicited  was  denied.  The 
moft  celebrated  filver  mine  in  all  this  diftridt  is  that 
called  Sarapullo,  about  eighteen  leagues  from  the 
lame  town  of  Zicchos.     This  alfo  was  opened,    but 
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difcontinued  thro*  the  inability  of  the  undertaker,  and 
the  want  of  proper  afTiftance. 

In  the  other  jurifdiftion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  La- 
tacunga,  are  all  the  indications  of  rich  mineSi 
tho'  Sie  number  of  them  difcovered  is  much  le& 
The  mountain  of  Pichincha  is,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Quito,  thought  to  contain  immenfe  treafuits ; 
and  the  grains  of  gold  found  in  the  fands  of  the  wa- 
ters which  iflfue  from  it,  greatly  countenance  the 
opinion  ;  tho'  there  is  not  the  leaft  veftige  all  over 
die  mountain,  that  formerly  any  mine  was  dilco- 
vered  or  worked  there.  But  the  latter  is  no  great 
obje£tion  :  as  the  difruptions  caufed  by  fiorms,  or 
procefs  of  time,  are  fometimes  fuch  as  might  entirely 
choak  them  up,  and  cover  them  fb  as  to  leave  no 
traces  of  their  exiftence.  And  a  fuitable  diligence 
and  care  have  not  been  ufed  for  the  difcovery  of 
any.  Befides  this  mountain,  its  whole  cordillerSt 
together  with  the  eaftern  chain  of  Guamani,  and 
many  other  parts,  equally  abound  with  the  like  ap- 
pearances of  rich  mines. 

In  the  diftrids  of  Otabalo,  and  the  town  of  San 
Miguel  de  Ibarra,  in  the  territories  of  the  idllage  of 
Cayambe,  along  the  fides  and  eminences  of  the  vaft 
mountain  Cayamburo,  are  ftill  remaining  ibme  nx>- 
numents  in  confirmation  of  the  tradition,  that  be- 
fore the  conqueft,  mines  were  worked  there,  which 
yielded  a  vaft  quantity  of  metal.  Among  feveni 
mountains  near  the  village  of  Mira,  famed  for  their 
ancient  riches,  is  one  called  Pachon,  from  whichaa 
inhabitant  of  that  village  is  certainly  known  to  have 
colleded  a  few  years  ago,  a  vaCk  fortune.  None  of 
thefe  are  worked ;  a  particular  nothing  ftrange  to 
him  who  fees  how  the  mines  lately  diKOvered  art 
negledled,  tho*  their  quality  b  fufficiently  known. 

Th  e  whole  country  of  Palladanga  in  the  jurif* 
didion  of  the  town  of  Rio  Baaibat  is  full  of  minei 
of  gold  and  filver  ^   and '  the  whole  jurildi&ion  a- 

bounds 
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bounds  with  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  peribn 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  that  town,  and  who 
by  his  civilities  to  us  and  the  French  academicianss^ 
fecm*d  to  have  a  foul  fuitable  to  his  opulence,  had 
cfitered  on  his  own  account  at  the  mine-office  of 
Quito,  eighteen  veins  of  gold  and  filver  ;  and  all  of 
a  good  quality.  The  ore  of  one  of  thefe  veins,  by 
the  miners  call'd  negrillos,  being  eflay'd  at  Lima  iti 
1728,  it  appeared  from  a  certificate  of  Don  Juaa 
Antonio  de  la  Mota  Torres,  that  it  produced  eighty 
marks  of  filver  per  cheft,  a  very  aftonifhing  cir- 
cumftance;  the  ufual  produce  in  rich  mines  being 
only  eight  or  ten  marks  per  cheft,  each  cheft  con- 
taining fifty  quintals  of  ore.  This  is  the  cafe  of 
Potofi  and  Lipes,  which  after  the  expencc  of  carry* 
ihg  the  ore  to  other  places  in  order  to  its  being  rci- 
fined,  and  other  charges,  not  only  anfwers  them  all 
at  ten  marks  per  cheft,  but  the  furplus  is  then  very 
confiderable.  There  are  likewife  other  mines  where  af- 
ter being  refined,  a  cheft  yields  only  five  or  fix  marks 
of  filver,  and  in  fome  only  three ;  which  yet  will  bear 
the  expence  of  refining,  being  in  a  cheap  country 
where  great  numbers  of  people  are  willing  to  work 
for  low  wages.  Befides  the  riches  contained  in  the 
mountains  belonging  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  Cuenca, 
tho*  this  refts  only  on  an  old  Indian  tradition,  feve- 
ral  mines  have  lately  been  difcovered  and  worked, 
but  not  with  the  care  requifite  to  reap  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  offer.  One  of  thefe  was  in  the  di* 
ftridb  of  Alaufi,  at  about  fix  leagues  from  a  plan* 
tation  caird  Sufna  5  the  owner  of  which,  during  the 
ihtervals  of  rural  labour,  ufcd  to  employ  his  Indians 
and  negroes  in  taking  out  the  ore,  which  he  found 
to  be  very  rich :  but  for  want  of  a  fufficient  fund 
to  profecute  this  work,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
negleft  his  plantation,  he  never  was  able  to  get 
from  the  mine  that  immenfe  quantity  of  filver  which 
its  richnefs  fecmM  to  promife,   if  worked  in  form. 

3  All 
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All   that  country  is  indeed   fo  full  of  mines^  that 
with  an  induitrious  turn  in  the  minds  of  the  inha^ 
bitants,  they  would  be  found  in  number  and  rich- 
nefs  to  equal  thofe  which  have  proved  the  fources  cf 
fucli  infinite   wealth   to    the  fouthcrn   provinces  of 
Peru :  but  it  is  far  otherwife.     This  fupinencfs  is 
thought  to  be  owing  to  the  great  plenty ;  and  confe- 
quently  a  loiv  rate  of  all  kinds  of  provilions  :  for 
the  inhabitants    having  all    they    defire  for    little 
or  nothing,  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  flave  in  dig-  . 
ging  the  earth  for  gold  :  whence  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities   and  towns  are  hindered  from  acquiring, 
large    fortunes,    and  confequently  increafing  them, 
by  undertaking  to  work  more  mines.     Add  to  this 
the  prejudice,  or  rather  apprehenfion  of  the  difficuU 
ties  ;  which  are  thought  fo  great,  that  when  a  perfon 
exprefles  his   intention    of  working  in  fome  mine« 
others  look  upon  him  as  a  man  running  headlong  to 
his  deftrudion,  and  who  rifks  certain  ruin  for  remote 
and  very  uncertain  hopes.  They  endeavour  therefore  to 
divert  him  from  his  purpofe,  and  if  they  cannot  fucceed 
1.1  this,  they  fly  from  him,  as  if  they  were  afraid  left  he 
fhould  communicate  the  iafection  to  them.   It  is  not 
therefore  ftrange  that  thefe  mines,  fo  rich  in  all  ap- 
pearance, fhould  be  neglefted,  and  no  perfon  found 
defirous  of   reaping  the    great    advantages   which 
would  doubtlefs  refult  from  working  them.     This 
occupation,  for  want  of  being  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  it,  is  univerfally  dreaded  :  whereas  in  the  fouth- 
crn provinces   of  Quito  it  is  quite  otherwife,    the 
celebrated  miners  being  men  of  great  power,  vaft 
fortunes,  and  of  the  moft  eminent  families  in  the 
country,     Befides  which  are  great  numbers  of  ptbcr 
miners   of  more  limited  circumftanccs,    all  eagerly 
embracing  any  opportunity  of  employing  their  fub* 
ftance  in  undertaking  mines. 

The   governments  of  Quijos  and  Macas,  are  no 
lefs  abundant  in  mines  than  the  jurifdi&ions   of 

Quito  i 
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Quito  V  thofe  in  Jacn  are  of  infinite  richncfs ;  and 
(hofe  of  Maynas  and  Atacames,  nor  inferior  to  them. 
With  regard  to  the  firft  it  is  very  well  known,  that 
the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon,  by  wafh* 
!ng  the  fands  of  fome  of  the  rivers  running  into  it^ 
procure  what  gold  they  want,   tho'  their  defires  in 
this  point  are  as  moderate  as  the  avidity  of  other 
nations  is  infatiable.     This  gold  is  an  evident  fign 
that  the  adjacent  country  abounds  in  mines.     As  to 
the  fecond>    experience  has  ihewn  that  the  borders 
of  the  rivers  of  Santiago  and  Mira  are  full  of  veins 
of  gold»  the  mulattos  and  meftizos  fupplying  them- 
ielves  with  that  metal  by  wafhing  the  fands.    But 
neither  of  them  have  applied  themfelves  to  difcover 
the  original  veins.     Befides  gold  and  filver-mines^ 
«  the  province  of  Quito  has  alfo  thofe  of  other  me- 
tals»  and  quarries  of  fine  done ;  but  thefe  are  utterly 
difregarded  by  the  inhabitants.     Yet  this  province 
could  not  attain  the  complete  poffeflion  of  its  riches^ 
if  to  the  mines  of  gold  and  filver^  nature  had  not 
added  thofe  materials  Which  are  neceflary  in  extraft- 
ing  the  treafures  they  contain,  and  in  the  other  fcr- 
vices  of  life :   nor  could  this  country  be  properly 
iaid  to  be  rich  in  mines,  if  it  aflrbrded  only  thofe  of 
gold  and  filver ;  but  nature,  that  there  might  be  no 
deficiency  in  her  gift,    hath  alfo  furnifhed  it  with 
mines  of  azoque  or   quickfilver,    which  are  found 
in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  province,    near  a 
village  of  the  fame  name  belonging  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Cqenca.     Formerly  the  quickfilver  for  the 

;old  and  filver  mines  was  furnifhed  from  hence ; 

►ut  this  has  been  fupprefled,  fo  that  at  prcfent  only 
thofe  of  Guanca  Velica,  are  allowed  to  be  worked  ; 
by  which  means  a  flop  has  been  put  to  thofe  frauds 
difcovered  in  the  payments  of  the  fifths,  the  miners, 
inftead  of  applying  to  the  mine-offices  within  their 
department,  or. the  principal  ftaple,  fupplying  them- 
felves with  contraband  mercury.  And  the  end  has 
Vol.  I.  K  k  been 
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been  fully  anfwered  with  regard  to  the  revenue, 
frauds  being  now  much  more  difficult,  and  confe- 
quently  lefs  frequent,  fince  the  quickfilver  can  be 
had  only  from  one  mine,  than  when  feveral  were 
open.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain  that  this 
prohibition  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  decay  of 
the  Alver  mines  in  the  province  of  Quito  :  and  had 
the  cafe  been  duly  examined,  many  other  remedies 
might  have  been  found  to  prevent  thefe  dandeftine 
pradtices,  befldes  an  abfolute  obftru£tion  to  fo  great 
a  part  of  the  ridhes  of  that  country. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  naturalifts,  and  the 
marks  of  it  are  indeed  very  evident,  that  the  ground 
on  which  the  city  of  Cuenca  (lands,  is  entirely  an 
iron  mine,  its  veins  (hewing  themfelves  in  the  chafm9 
of  fome  breaches ;  and  the  pieces  taken  out  of  the 
(loughs,  prove  it  beyond  dilpute,  not  only  by  their 
colour  and  weight,  but  being  reduced  to  fmall  pie- 
ces are  attrafted  by  the  magnet ;  and  many  intelli- 
gent perfons  in  thefe  fpecies  of  mines  afBrm,  that  ic 
not  only  is  an  iron-mine,  but  alfo  of  eictreme  rich- 
nefs :  tho'  this  has  not  been  afcertain*d  by  expe- 
riment. 

It  is  alfo  equally  unqueftionable,  thot^were  it  pof- 
fible  to  turn  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  into  this 
channel,  mines  of  copper,  tin  and  lead  might  al(b  be 
difcovered,  tho'  no  fuch  thing  is  at  prefent  known. 
But  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that,  where  there  are  fo 
many  mines  of  the  moft  preck>us  metals,  tho(e  of 
copper  and  lead  are  not  wanting.  In  the  next 
chapter  1  (hall  give  fome  account  of  other  mines) 
together  with  the  quarries  of  curious  ftone»  and  fe- 
veral ancient  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  towards  the  complete  knowledge  w 
this  province,  from  which  Spain  derives  fuch  great 


advantage*. 
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CHAP,    XI. 

Monuments  of  the  ancient  Indians  in  the  yurif^ 
diSlion  oj  Quito  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  fe^ 
veral  Gems  and  parries  found  near  that 
City. 

THE  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  were  far 
from  carrying  the  fciences  to  that  pcrfeftion. 
they  are  capable  of,  before  the  conqueft  of  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards ;  yet  they  were  not  defti- 
tute  of  all  knowledge  of  them ;  but  it  was  fo  faint 
and  languid,  that  it  was  far  from  being  futficient  for 
cultivating  their  minds :  they  had  alfo  fome  glim- 
merings of  the  mechanick  arts ;  but  their  fimplicity 
or  want  of  tafte,  was  fo  remarkable,  that  unlefs 
forced  by  abfolute  neceffity,  they  never  departed 
from  the  models  before  them.  The  progrefs  and 
irnprOvements  they  made  were  owing  to  induftry, 
"the  common  direftrefs  of  mankind.  And  a  clofe 
application  fupplied  the  want  of  fcience.  Hence  af- 
ter a  long  feries  of  time,  and  exceffive  labour,  they 
raifed  works,  not  fo  totally  void  of  art  and  beauty, 
but  that  fbme  particulars  raift  the  admiration  of 
an  attentive  fpeftator.  Such  for  inftance,  were  fome  of 
thofe  ftruftures  of  which  we  have  ftill  fuperb  ruins,  in 
which,  confidering  the  magnitude  of  the  works,  and 
the  few  tools  they  were  matters  of,  their  contriv- 
ance and  ingenuity  are  really  admirable.  And  the 
work  itfelf,  tho'  deftitute  of  European  fymmetry, 
elegance  and  difpofition,  is  furprizing,  even  in  the 
very  performance  of  it. 

These  Indians  raifed  works  both  for  the  conve- 
nience and  veneration  of  pofterity.     With  thefe  the 
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plains,  eminences  or  lefler  mountains  are  covered ; 
like  the  Egyptians,  they  had  an  extreme  paflion  for 
rendering  their  burial  places  remarkable.  If  the  lat* 
ter  erected  aftonifhing  pyramids,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  their  embalmed  bodies  were  to  be  depolited ; 
the  Indians  having  laid  a  body  without  burial  in  the 
place  it  was  to  refl:,  environ'd  it  with  ftones  and 
bricks  as  a  tomb,  and  the  dependents,  relations  and 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  deceafed,  threw  fo 
much  earth  on  it  as  to  form  a  tumulus  or  eminence 
which  they  called  guaca.  The  figure  of  thefe  is  not 
precifely  pyramidical;  the  Indians  feeming  rather 
to  have  a!Sefted  the  imitation  of  nature  in  moun- 
tains or  eminences.  Their  ufual  height  is  about 
eight  or  ten  toifes,  and  their  length  betwixt  twenty 
and  twenty  five,  and  the  breadth  fomething  lels; 
tho*  thercr  are  others  much  larger.  I  have  already 
obferved,  that  thefe  monuments  are  very  common 
nil  over  this  country,  but  they  are  mod  numerous 
within  the  jurifdidion  of  the  town  of  Cayambe,  its 
plains  being  as  it  were  covered  with  them.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  formerly  here  was  one  of  their 
principal  temples,  which  they  imagined  mud  comma* 
nicate  a  facred  quality  to  all  the  circuumjacent  coun- 
try, and  thence  was  chofen  for  the  burial  place  of  the 
kings  and  caciques  of  Quito;  and  in  imitation  of 
them  the  caciques  of  all  thefe  villages  were  alio  in* 
tcrred  there. 

The  remarkable  difference  in  the  magnitude  of 
thefe  monuments  feem  to  indicate  that  the  Guacas 
were  always  fuitable  to  the  chara&er,  dignity^  or 
riches  of  the  perfon  interred ;  as  indeed  the  great 
number  of  vaflTals  under  fome  of  the  molt  potent 
Caciques,  concurring  to  raife  a  guaca  over  his  body, 
it  muil  certainly  be  confiderably  larger  than  that  of 
a  private  Indian,  whole  guaca  was  railed  only  by  his 
family  ;ind  a  few  acquaintance :  with  them  alfo  were 
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buried  their  furniture,  and  many  of  their  inflrumcnts 
both  of  gold,  copper,   (lone  and  earth  :  and  thefe 
now  are  the  ol^eAs  of  the  curiofity  or  avarice  of 
ihe  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  country  «,  that  many  of 
them  make  it  a  great  part  of  their  bufinefs  to  break 
pp  thefe  guacas,  m  expeflation  pf  finding  fomething 
valuable :    ^nd  mi(led  by  finding  fome  pieces    of 
gold    hpre  and   there,    they  fo  devote  thcmfelves 
to  this  fearch,  as  to  fpend  in  it  both  their  fub- 
ilance  i^nd  time :  tho'  it  muft  be  owned,  that  many, 
^fter  a  long   perfeverance  under   difappointments, 
have  at  length  met  with  rich  returns  for  all  their 
}abQur  and   expence.    Two  inftances  of  this  kind 
}iappen*4  while  we  were  in  the  country;  the  firft 
guaca  had  been  open'd  near  the  village  of  Cay- 
ambe,  in  tl>e  plain  of  FefiUo,  a  little  before  oqr  ar- 
rival at  Qpi^o ;  and  out  of  it  were  taken  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  of  gold  utenfils;  fome  of  which  we 
faw  in  the  revenue- office,  having  been  brought  there 
as  equivalents  for  the  fifths.    The  fecond  was  more 
recently  difcover'd  in  the  jurifdiftion  of  Paftos,  by  a 
Pominican  friar,  who  from  a  turn  of  genius  for  anti- 
quities, had  laid  out  very  large  fums  in  this  amufe- 
ment ;    and  at  lafl  met  with  a  guaca  in  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  found  great  riches.     This  is  certain, 
that  he  feht  fome  valuable  pieces  to  the  provincial 
of  his  order,  and  other  perfons  at  Quito.     The  eon-^ 
tents  of  mod  of  them  confift  only  of  the  ikeletoa 
of  the  perfon  interred  ;  the  earthen  veffels  in  which 
he  ufed  to  drink  chica,  now  called  guaqueros  ;  fome 
copper  axes,  looking- glaffrs  of  the  Ynca-ftone,  an4 
things  of  that  kind  being  of  little  or  no  value,  ex- 
cept for  their  great  antiquity,  and  their  being  the 
works  of  a  ryd^  illiterate  people. 

The  manner  of  opening  the  guacas  is  to  cut  tho 
lower  part  at  right  apgles,  the  vertical  and  horizon* 
tal  line  meeting  in  the  centre^  whpre  ^he  corp?  and 
its  furniture  afc  found, 
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The  ftone  mirrours  takfn  out  of  the  guacas  arc 
of  two  forts ;  one  of  the  Ynca-ftonc,  and  the  other 
of  the  gallinazo-ftone  :  the  former  is  not  tranfparent^ 
of  a  lead-colour,  butfoft;  they  are  generally  of  a 
circular  form,  and  one  of  the  furfaces  flat,  with  all 
the  fmoothnefs  of  a  cryftal  looking-glafs ;  the  other 
oval  and  fomething  fpherical,  and  the  polilh  not  fo 
fine.  They  are  of  'various  fizes,  but  generally  of 
three  or  four  inches  diameter,  tho*  I  faw  one  of  4 
foot  and  a  half,  and  its  principal  furfacc  concave 
and  greatly  enlarged  objeds  (  nor  could  its  polifh  be 
exceeded  by  the  beft  workmen  among  us.  The 
great  fault  of  this  (tone  is  its  having  feveral  veins 
and  flaws,  which  befldes  the  difadvantage  to  the 
furface  of  the  mirrour,  render  it  liable  to  be  broke 
by  any  little  accident.  Many  are  inclin*d  to  think  that 
it  is  not  natural  but  faflitious.  There  are,it  muft  indeed 
browned,  fome  appejrances  of  this,  but  not  fufiicient 
for  conviftion.  A  mong  the  breaches  in  this  country 
fome  quarries  of  them  are  found ;  and  quantities 
continue  to  be  taken  out,  tho*  no  longer  worked 
for  the  ufe  the  Indians  made  of  them.  This 
docs  not  however,  abfolutely  contradid  the  fuIiQn 
of  them,  in  order  to  heighten  their  quality,  or  caft 
them  into  a  regular  form. 

The  gallinazo-flone  iS  extremely  hard,  but  as 
brittle  as  flint :  it  is  fo  called  from  its  black  colour^ 
in  allufion  to  the  colour  of  the  bird  of  that  name; 
and  is  in  fome  meafure  diaphanous.  This  the  In- 
dians worked  equally  on  both  fides ;  and  reduced  it 
into  a  circular  figure.  On  the  upper  part  they  dril- 
led a  hole  for  a  Itring  to  hang  it  by;  the  furfaces 
were  as  fmooth  as  thole  of  the  former,  a;id  very  ex- 
actly leficft  objeds.  The  mirrours  made  of  this 
llonc  were  of  different  kinds,  fome  plane,  fome  concave, 
and  others  convex.  I  have  feen  them  of  all  kinds ; 
and  from  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanihip  one 
wouKl  have  thought  thefe  people  had  beep  furniflied 
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with  all  kinds  of  inftruments,  and  completely  (killed 
in  opticks.  Some  quarries  of  this  (ionc  arc  likewife 
met  with  ;  but  they  are  entirely  neglefted,  tho*  its 
tranfparcncy,  colour  and  hardncfs,  befides  its  having 
no  flaws  or  veins,  render  it  very  beautiful. 

The  copper  axes  of  the  Indians  differ  very  little 
in  their  (hape  from  ours :  and  it  appears  that  thefe 
were  the  inftruments  with  which  they  performed 
moft  of  their  works ;  for  if  not  the  only,  they  arc 
the  moft  common  edge-tools  found  among  theni ;  and 
the  whole  apparent  difference  betwixt  thofe  they  ufe^ 
confifts  only  in  fize  and  fh^pe :  for  tho*  they  all  rc-^ 
fcmblc  an  axe,  the  edge  in  Ibme  is  more  circukr 
than  in  others.  ,  Some  have  a  concave  edge,  others 
a  point  on  the  oppofite  fi(ie ;  and  a  fluted  handle. 
Thefe  inftruments  were  not  all  of  copper,  fome  hav- 
ing been  found  of  gallinazo,  and  of  another  ftone 
Ibmething  refembling  the  flint,    but  lefs  hard  and 

J5ure.  Of  this  ftone  and  that  of  the  gallinazo  are 
cveral  points  fuppofed  to  have  been  heads  of  fpears,  as 
thefe  were  their  two  chief  inftruments,  or  jveapons : 
for  had  they  ufed  any  other,  fome  would  doubtlefs 
have  been  found  anrtpng  the  infinite  number  of  gu^- 
cas,  which  have  been  opened. 

The  guaqueros  or  drinking- vefftls,  are  of  a  very 
fine  black  earth ;  but  the  place  where  they  wfere 
made  is  utterly  unknown.  They  are  round,  and 
with  a  handle  in  the  middle,  the  mouth  on  one 'fide, 
and  on  the  other  the  head  of  an  Indian,*  whofe  fea- 
tures are  fo  naturally  exprefled,  that  very  few  oT 
our  workmen  could  equal  it.  Others  tl^o*  ,.pf  the 
fame  form  are  of  a  red  earth.  Befides  whidh  thei"fe 
are  found  larger  and  fmaller  veflcls  of  both  kinds\!ilf 
earth,  ufed  in  making  and  keeping  the  chica. 

Among  the  gold- pieces  are  the  nofe  iewelsT, 
which  in  form  refemble  the  foot  of  a  dikKce, 
and  very  little  lefs  :  thefe  were  appended  to'thei  le^ 
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tuixiy  which  divides  the  two  noftrils.  There  ^re  al- 
fo  found  collars,  bracelets,  and  ear  pend^ts,  re- 
fembling  the  nofe-jewels :  but  all  thefe  are  np  thiclur 
than  paper :  the  idols  which  are  at  full  length  arc 
every  where  hollow  within ;  and  as  they  ar^  all  ^f 
one  piece,  without  any  mark  of  foldering,  the  Vfit- 
thod  they  ufed  in  making  them  is  not  e^ly  cpq: 
ceived.  If  it  be  faid  that  they  were  ca(l;  ftiU 
the  difficulty  remains,  how  the  mould  could  be  of 
fuch  a  fragility  as  to  be  taken  away  without  damage 
ing  works,  which,  in  all  their  parts,  arc  fo  ex- 
tremely thin. 

The  maize  has  ever  been  the  delight  of  the  In- 
dians I  for  befides  being  their  fopd,  their  favourite* 
liquor  chicha  was  made  of  it  ;    the  Indian  artifts 
therefore  ufed  to  fhew  their  (kill  in  making  ears  of 
it  in  a  kind  of  very  hard  ftone ;  and  fo  perfeA  wa; 
the  refemblance  that   they  could  hardly  be  diftin- 
guifhed   by  the  eye  from  nature  -,  efpecially  as  the 
colour  was  imitated  to  the  greateft  perfeAion  ;    fbme 
reprefenced  the  yellow  maize,   fome  the  white  ;  and 
in  others  the  grains  feemed  as  if  fmoke-dried   by 
the  length  of  time  they  had  been  kept  in  the  houfes. 
The   moft   furprizing    circumftance  of  the  whol^ 
isy  the  manner  of  their  working,    which,  when  we 
conCider  their  want  of  inftruments  and  wretthed  foni^ 
of  thofe  they  had,    it  appears  an  inexplicable  my- 
ftery  :  for  either  they  workM  with  copper  tools,  a 
metal  little  able  to  refift  the  hardnefs  of  ftones,'or 
to  give  the  nice  polifh  confpicuqus  on  their  works, 
other  ftqne^  mufl:  have  been   uied  for  tools.    But 
the   labour,  time,   and    patience  rfiquiiite  to  make 
only  a  hole  in  the  gallinazos,  as  was  made  in  the 
mirrours ;  ^d  much  more  to  givp  fbf^if  furfaces  fucli 
a  fmoothnefs   and  polifh,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  fine(t  glafs,  mult  have  been 
prodigious.     Thcfe  arc  \yorks  which  the  moft  ingc;- 
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iVQus  pf  our  aruils  woqld  be  extremely  at  a  lofs  to 
produce,  if  they  were  allowed  only  pieces  of  copper 
and  ftones  without  any  other  tools  or  matermi^. 
There  cannot  l?e  a  greater  proof  of  the  ingenuity  rf 
thefe  people,  that  by  mere  dint  of  genius,  and  un- 
alTifted  by  information,  they  (hould  attain  to  fuch 
contrivances  and  fuch  a  delicacy  of  workpianfliip. 

Yet  all  that  we  have  faid  is  \furpaflcd  by  the  in- 
genuity   of  the  Indians    in  working  emi^ralds,  with 
which  they  were  fuppUed  frpm  the  coaft  of  Manta, 
^t}d  the  countries  dependent  on  the  government  of 
Atacames,   Coaquis  pr  Quaques.      But  thefe  mines 
are  no,w  entirely  loft,  very  probably  thro'  negligence. 
Thefe  curious  emeralds  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Indians  of  Man(a  and  Acatames :  and  are  in  beauty^, 
iize  and  hardnefs  fuperior  to  thofe  found  in  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of    Santa  Fe  ;    but  what  chiefly    raiies  the 
admiration  of   the    connoifleur,    is    to    find    them 
worked,  fome  in  fpherical,   Ibme  cylindrical,    fome 
cpnical,    and    of    various    other    figures ;     and  all 
with  a  perfedt  accuracy.      But  the   unfurmountable 
difHculty  here  is,  to  explain  how  they  could  work  a 
ftone  01  fuch  hardnefs ;   it  being  evident,  that  fteel 
and   iron  were  utterly  unknown   to  them.      They 
pierced  emeralds  and  other  gems  with  all  the  delicacy 
of  the  prefent  times,  furnifhed  with  fo  many  tools : 
and  the  direftion  of  the  whole  is  alfo  very  obfervable ; 
in  fome  it  paffes  thfo'  the  diameter  -,  in  others,   only 
to  the  centre  pf  the  ftone,  and  coming  out  at  its  cir- 
cumference they  iprm^d  triangles  at  a  fmaU  diftance 
from  one  another :    and  thus  the  figure  of  the  ftone 
to  give  it  a  relief  wa3  varied  with  the  direftion  of 
the  holes. 

After  this  account  of  the  guacas  of  thefe  idoIa<<- 
trous  nations,  the  cuftom  which  equally  prevailed  a^ 
inong  the  foufhern  nations  of  Peru,  I  proceed  to  their 
fuperb  edifices,  whether  temples,  palaces  or  fortrefies : 
a{)d  thq*  ^hofe  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  are  not  the 
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moft  (lately  and  magnificent,  the  court  and  refidence 
of  the  Yncas,  having  been  in  the  province  of  Cufco ; 
yet  fome  of  the  former  fufEciently  denote  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Indians,  who  then  inhabited  it,  and  their 
fondnefs  for  fuch  edifices  ;  intending  as  it  were  to  hide 
the  rufticity  of  their  architecture  under  richnefs  and 
magnificence,  which  they  profufcly  beftowed  on  all 
their  edifices  whether  of  brick  dr  ftone. 

The  greateft  part  of  one  of  theie  works  is  fHIl  ex* 
ifting  near  the  town  of  Cayambe,  being  a  temple 
built  of  unbaked  bricks.  It  ftands  on  an  eminence 
of  fbme  height ;  its  figure  is  perfedly  circular,  and 
its  diameter  eight  toifes.  Of  this  ftrudhire  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  walls,  which  are  in  good  con- 
dition i,  and  about  two  toifes  and  a  half  in  he^t,  and 
"four  or  five  feet  in  thicknefs.  The  cement  of  the 
bricks  is  of  the  fame  earth  with  that  of  which  they 
are  made :  and  the  hardnefs  of  them  may  be  conceived 
from  remaining  fo  long  in  a  good  condition  er- 
pofed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  having  no 
cover. 

Brsides  the  ancient  tradirion  that  this  Uruftme 
was  one  of  the  temples  of  thofe  times,  the  manner  of 
its  conflru6tion  countenances  fuch  a  conjefhire  :  for 
its  circular  form  without  any  feparation  iq  the  infide, 
Ihews  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  publick  refbrt,  and 
not  any  habitation.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  door  ren- 
ders it  probable,  that  tho'  the  Yncas  entered  into  their 
palaces  in  the  chairs  in  which  they  were  carried,  as  will 
be  feen  hereafter,  this  place  they  entered  on  foot  in 
token  of  veneration  ;  the  dimenfions  oF  the  door  not 
admitting  of  any  other  manner.  And  as  I  have  be^ 
fore  obferved,  that  one  of  the  principal  temples  wik 
not  far  from  hence,  this  was  probably  the  very 
flrudure.' 

At  the  cjotrchnity  of  the  plain  which  runs  north- 
wM:  framLaaacunga,  are  (till  feen  the  walls  of  a 
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palace  of  the  Yncas  of  Quito  ;  and  is  ftill  called  by 
its  ancient  name  Callo.  At  prefcnt  it  ferves  for  the 
manfionhoufe  of  a  plantation  belonging  to  the  Au- 
guftines  at  Quito.  If  it  wants  the  beauty  and  gran-* 
Jdeur  which  tharafterize  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations  vcr- 
fed  in  the  fine  arts;  yet,  if  we  make  proper  allowance 
for  the  rufticity  of  the  Indians,  and  compare  this 
with  their  other  buildings,  the  dignity,  of  the  prince 
will  be  abundantly  confpicuous  in  the  prodigious 
magnitude  of  the  materials,  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  ftrufturc.  You  enter  it  thro*  a  paffage  five  or 
fix  toifes  in  length  •,  leading  into  a  court,  round 
which  are  three  fpacious  laloons,  filling  the  three 
other  fides  of  its  fquares.  Each  of  thefe  faloons 
has  feveral  compartments ;  and  behind  that  which 
faces  the  entrance,  are  feveral  fmall  buildings  which 
fcem  to  have  been -offices,  except  one;  and  this  from 
the  many  divifions  in  it,  was,,  in  all  probability  z 
menagerie.  Tho*  the  principal  parts  ftill  continue, 
the  ancient  work  is  fomething  disfigured,  dwellings 
having  been  lately  built  among  them,  and  alteraf 
tions  made  in  the  chief  apartments. 

This  palace  is  entirely  of  ftone,  equal  in  hard- 
nefs  to  flint ;  and  the  colour  almoft  black.  They 
are  exceedingly  well  cut,  and  joined  fo  curioufly  that 
the  point  of  a  knife,  or  even  io  much  as  a  piece  of 
the  fineft  paper  cannot  be  put  betwixt  them  ;  fo  that 
they  only  fhew  the  walls  to  be  of  different  ftones  ^ 
and  not  one  entire  compofition  ;  but  no  cement  is 
perceivable.  The  ftones  without  are  all  of  a  convex 
ngurc ;  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  door  are  plane. 
But  there  is  a  vifible  inequality  both  in  the  ftones 
and  in  the  courfes  ;  which  gives  a  more  fingular  air 
to  the  work  •,  for  a  fmall  ftone  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  one  large  and  ill-fquared  ;  and  that  above 
is  made  to  fit  the  inequalities  of  the  other  two,  and 
^t  the  fame  time  fill  up  ^H  the  interftices  between  the 

pro- 
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projections  and  irregularity  of  their  faces  ;  and  this  in 
fuch  perfedion,  that  whatfoever  way  they  are  viewed  i 
all  parts  appear  joined  with  the  fame  precifion*  The 
height  of  thefe  walls  is  about  two  toifes  and  a  half» 
and  about  three  or  four  feet  in  thicknefs.     The  doors 
are  about  two  toifes  high,  and  their  breadth  at  the 
bottom  about  three  or  tour  feet ;  but  runs  narrowing 
upwards,  where  the  aperture  is  only  two  feet  and  a 
half.     The  doors  of  the  palaces,   where  the  Yncas 
refided,  were  made  of  fuch  a  height,  to  allow  room 
for  the  chairs  in  which  the  monarch  was  carried  on 
men's  (boulders  into  his  apartment,   the  only  pbce 
in  which  his  feet  touched  the  ground.     It   is  not 
known  whether  this   or  the  other  palaces  of  the 
Yncas  had  any  (lories ;  nor  how  they  were  rooPd ; 
for  thofe  we  examined  were  either  open  or  had  been 
roofed  by  the  Spaniards  :  But  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  covered  them  with  boardst  in  the  form  of 
a  terrace,  that  is,  fupported  by  b^uns  laid  acro(s : 
for  in  the  walls  there  is  nothing  near  the  ground  that 
^ords  room  for  a  conjefture,  that  they  ever  fup* 
ported  any  roofs  :  on  this  horizontal  roof  they  coi\- 
trived  fome  (lope  for  carrying  off  the  waters.     Thf 
reafon  of  contrading  their  doors  at  the  top  was,  that 
the  lintel  might  be  of  one  ftone  }  for  they  had  no  idea 
either  of   archer   or  of  key-ftones,  as  dnay  be  con- 
eluded  from  no  fuch  works  occurring  among  all 
their  edifices. 

About  fifty  toifes  north  of  this  palace  fronang 
its  entrance  is  a  mountain,  the  more  Angular  as  be- 
ing in  the  midft  of  a  plain :  its  hdght  is  betinxt 
twenty  five  and  thirty  toifes,  and  to  exa£Uy,  on 
every  fide,  formed  with  the  conical  roundnefs  of  a 
fugar-loaf,  that  it  feenis  to  owe  its  form  to  indqftry  i 
cipecially  as  the  end  of  its  (lope  on  all  (ides  forms 
exactly  with  the  ground  the  fame  angle  in  every  part 
And  what  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion  is,  that  gur 
acas  or  maulbleums  of  prodigious  nia^nitu4c  were 

grcady 
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greatly  affedted  by  the  Indians  in  thofe  times.  Hence 
the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  faftitious,  and  that 
the  earth  was  taken  out  of  the  breach  north  of  it^ 
where  a  little  river  runs,  does  not  feem  improbable. 
But  this  is  no  more  than  conjedture,  not  being 
founded  on  any  evident  proof.  In  all  appearance 
this  eminence,  now  called  Panecillo  dt  Callo,  ierved 
as  a  watch  tower,  commanding  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of 
the  torince  on  any  fudden  alarm  of  an  invafion,  of 
whicn  they  were  under  continual  apprehenfions,  as 
will  appear  from  the  account  of  their  fortrefles. 

About  two  leagues  north-eaft  of  the  town  of 
Atun-Canar,  or  great  Canar,  is  a  fortrefs  or  palace 
of  the  Yncas.  It  is  the  moft  entire,  the  largell  and 
beft  built  in  all  the  kingdom.  Clofe  by  its  entrance 
runs  a  little  river,  and  the  back  part  of  it  terminates 
in  a  high  and  thick  wall  at  the  llope  of  a  mountain. 
In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  kind  of  oval  tower  ;  about 
two  toifes  high  from  the  ground  within  the  fort,  but 
without  it  riles  fix  or  eight  above  that  of  the  hill. 
In  the  middle  of  the  tower  is  a  fquare  of  four  walls ; 
which  on  the  fide  facing  the  country  leave  no  paf-» 
fage ;  and  all  its  angles  touch  the  circumference  of 
the  oval.  On  the  oppofite  fide  only,  is  a  very  nar- 
row pafs  anfwering  to  the  inward  part  of  the  tower. 
In  the  middle  of  this  fquare  is  an  apartment  of  two 
fmall  rooms,  without  any  communication  ;  and  the 
doors  of  them  oppofite  to  the  fpace  which  feparates 
them.  In  the  fides  towards  the  country  are  loop« 
holes ;  and  in  critical  times  was  made  a  court  of 
guard.  From  the  outfide  of  this  oval  tower  a  wall  is 
extended  on  the  left  fide  about  forty  toifes,  and  a* 
bout  twenty  five  on  the  right ;  this  wall  was  continued 
in'a  great  number  of  irregular  angles,  and  incloled 
a  large  fpot  of  ground.  It  had  only  one  entrance, 
which  was  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  tower  *,  and 
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facing  the  lad  angle  on  the  right  near  the  rivulet. 
From  this  gate  or  entrance  was  a  paflage^  juft  broad 
enough  for  two  pe/fons  to  walk  abreaft ;  and  at  the 
wall  turned  fhort  off  towards  the  tower  $  but  always 
of  the  fame  breadth.     After  ti^is  it  winded  towards 
the  breach,   and  widened  fo  as  to  form  a  parade  be- 
fore the  tower.    In  thefe  pafTages,  at  the  diftance  of 
every  two  or  three  paces,  one  fees  nitches  formed 
within  the  wall,  like  ientry  boxes  :  and  on  the  other 
fide  two  doors  which  were  entrances  to  the  fame 
number  of  corps  de  logis,  and  feem  to  have  Served 
the  foldiers  of  the  garriibn  for  barracks.     In  the  in- 
ner fquare  to  the  left  of  the  tower,   wejre  ieveral 
apartments  of  which  the  height,    difpofition,    and 
doors  are  a  fufficient  proof  that  this  was  once  the 
princes  palace.     All  the  walls  being  full  of  hallows, 
refembling  cupboards,  in  which,   as  likewife  in  the 
two  chambers  of  the  tower,    the  niches,  and  ^ong 
the  phages,  were  (lone  peggs  with  a  head  betwixt 
fix  and  eight  inches  long,  and  three  or  fpur  in  dia- 
meter ;  the  ufe  of  thefe  probably  was  for  hanging  up 
their  arms. 

The  whole  main  wall  on  the  Dope  of.  tb?  moun- 
tain, and  defcending  laterally  from  the  ovs  tower  is 
very  thick,  and  the  outfide  perpendicular.  Within 
is  a  large  rampart,  and  on  it  a  parapet  of  an  unufual 
height :  and  though  the  rampart  reached  i^oite  round 
the  walU  there  was  only  one  afcent  to  it  which  was 
adjoining  to  the  oval  tower.  The  outward  and  in- 
ward walls  are  all  of  the  fame  kind  of  ftone,  very  hard 
and  well  poiifhed  ;  and  difpos'd  like  thoie  of  Calk). 
The  apartments  alfo  were  without  ceiling  or  flQorifig» 
like  thofe  of  the  abovementioned  palace. 

At  Pomalla£ba,  within  the  jurifdi6bion  of  the 
town  of  Guafuntos,  are  fome  rudera  of  another 
fortrefs  like  the  former  :  and  it  is  a  common  opinion 
here,  that  there  was  a  fubterraneous  communication 
between  thefe  two  fortifications  •,  but  ,this  does  not 
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fccm  at  all  probable.  For  befidcs  the  diftance  of 
fix  leagues,  the  ground  is  very  uneven,  and  inter- 
rupted by  fome  of  the  fmaller  branches  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, breaches  and  brooks.  The  inhabitants  are, 
however  very  tenacious  of  their  opinion  :  and  fome 
affirm  that  a  few  years  before  our  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try, a  perfon  entered  this  fubterraneous  paflTage  at 
tlie  fort  of  Canar,  but  his  light  going  out,  he  was 
obliged  'to  return.  They  farther  fay  that  the  en- 
trance is  within  the  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
where  indeed  there  is  a  fmall  low  door,  but  now 
choaked  up  with  earth ;  and  was  doubtlefs  for  fome 
ufe.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  it  led  to  the 
Other  fortrefe,  as  befides  a  great  quantity  of  lights, 
there  muft  alfo  have  been  here  and  there  vent-holes 
or  fpiraclcs,  which  confidering  the  mountains,  is  ut- 
terly imprafticablc. 

Many  other  walls  and  ruins  are  feen  all  over  the 
country,  both  in  the  plains,  on  the  fides  of  the 
hills,  and  on  their  fummits  ;  but  moft  in  deferC  pla- 
ces, and  without  any  vcftige  of  a  town  or  village 
near  them.  And  except  thefe  three,  they  are  either 
of  adoves  or  unknown  ftone,  without  any  arrange- 
ment. The  more  irregular  are  thought  to  be  the 
works  of  Indians  before  they  were  reduced  by  the 
Yncas :  but  thofe  of  Callo  and  the  other  two  fort- 
refles,  by  their  fuperior  fymmetry  (hew,  that  they  arc 
of  a  later  date,  and  built  under  the  direftion  of  the 
Yncas,  who  applied  themfelves  with  exemplary  at- 
tention to  promote  ncceflary  arts  throughout  alt 
their  conquefts ;  poffibly  from  this  political  view, 
that  the  people,  fenfible  of  the  happy  change,  might 
be  the  better  fubjefts.  All  thefe  remains  of  antique 
edifices,  the  Indians  call  Inga  Perca,  /.  e.  the  YncaV 
walls. 

Another  Indian  method  of  fortification,  and  of 
which  there  are  fl:ill  fome  remains,  was  to  dig  three 
or  fovjr  ranges   of  moats  quite   round  the  tops  of 

fuch 
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fuch  mountaiaS)   as  though  high  and  fteep,   were 
not  fubje£t  to  frofts :    and  every  one  on  the  infide 
ftrengthened  by  a  parapet ;  whence  they  could  fafdy 
annoy  the  enemy.    Thefe  they  called  Pucuras ;  and 
within  the  lad  range  of  moats  they  builc  barracks 
for  the  garrifon.     Thefe  kinds  of  forts  were  fo  com- 
mon, that  one  fcarce  meets  with  a  mount^n  with* 
out  them.     On  the  peaks  of  Pambamarca,  are  three 
or  four ;  and  one  ot  them  bn  the  place  where  we 
fixed  our  fignal  for  the  meridian  triangles.    la  like 
manner  we  found  them    on   almoft  all  the  other 
mountains  -,  and  the  outward  moat  of  circumvalla- 
uon  was  above  a  league  in  extent.   The  breadth  and 
depth  of  each  was  alike  ;  but  in  refpedt  of  one  an- 
other there  was  not  the  fame  uniformity,    fome  of 
them  having  a  breadth  of  two  toifes  and  even  more, 
and  others  not  one ;  and  the  like  difference  is  ob« 
fervable  in  their  depth.     It  was  however,  their  con- 
ftant  care  to  make  the  inward  bank  at  leaft  three  or 
four  feet  higher  than  the  outward,  to  have  the  greater 
advantage  over  the  afTailants. 

The  junction  and  polifh  fo  much  admireid  in  all 
the  remaining  (tone  works  of  the  Indians  plsdnly 
ihew,  that  they  made  ufe  of  fome  Hones  to  polifh 
others,  by  rubbing  them  together  ;  it  bting  highly 
improbable  that  they  could  bring  them  to  Ipch  per- 
feftion  with  the  few  and  aukward  tools  they  ufed : 
and  as  for  the  working  of  iron  they  were  undoubt- 
edly ftrangers  to  it,  their  being  many  mines  of  that 
metal  in  this  country,  and  not  one  of  them  with  any 
marks  of  having  ever  been  touched.  And  no  iron 
was  found  among  them  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spa*. 
niards.  But  on  the  contrary,  they  fhewed  an  ex- 
treme fondnefs  for  any  thing  made  of  that  metal. 

1  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  account  of 
the  (lones  and  minerals  found  in  this  kingdom :  and 
a  few  remarks  on  the  wild  Indians  bordering  on  thefe 
provinces. 

I  have 
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I  have  already  mentioned  the  quarries  or  mines 
producing  the  two  kinds  of  ftone  of  which  the  In- 
dians made  their  mirrours ;  and  which  were  thofe  mod 
eiteemed.      There   are  likewife   quarries  of   other 
ftones,  which  in  a  country  where  gold  and  fiiver 
mines  do  not  abound,  would  be  thought  valuable* 
Of  thefe  one  is  in  the  plain  of  Talquij  fouth  of  Cu- 
enca ;  out  of  which  are  taken  very  large  and  beau- 
tiful blocks  of  white  and  very  clear  alabafter.     Its 
only  fault  is  its  foftnefs  :  yet  that  is  not  fuch  as  to 
hinder  all  kinds  of  works  from  being  made  of  it ; 
or  rather  its  eafinefs  contributes  to  their  perfeftion : 
nor  is  there  any  danger  of  large  flakes  flying  ofi^, 
"Which  often  fpoil  an  entire  piece.     The  only  quar- 
ries of  this  flone  are  near  Cucnca  5  but  thofe  of  rock 
cryftal  I  have  feen  in  many  parts,  from  whence  I 
have  had  fome  very  large,  clear  and  tranfparent  pie- 
ces, and  of  a  remarkable  hardnefs  :   but  as  it  is  not 
cfteemed  here,  no  ufe  is  made  of  it ;    fo  that  what 
is  found  is  purely  by  accident.     In  the  fame  jurif- 
didbion  of  Cuenca ;    and  about  two  leagues  north 
weft  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  villages  of  Racan 
and  Saanfay,  is  a  fmall  mountain,  entirely  covered 
with  flints  j  mofl:ly  black,  fome  of  a  reddifli  caft,  and 
others  whitifli.     But  being  ftr^ngers  to  the  manner 
of  cutting  and  filing  them  for  fire-arms,  the  people 
make  no  ufe  of  them  :  and  on  fome  occafions  flints 
either  for  mufkets  or  piftols,     have   been  fold  at 
Cuenca,  Quito,  and  all  oyer  the  coutitry   for  two 
rials  each  -,  but  one  is  the  common  price  of  them,  be- 
ing brought  from  Europe.     Confequently,  as  there  is 
here  a  whole  quarry  of  them,  their  exorbitant  price 
is  wholly  owing  to  a  want  of  induftry,  as  this  would 
in  a  fhort  time  render  them  as  expert  at  cutting 
flints  as  the  Europeans. 

Havin^g  mentioned  the  mines  of  metals  and  the 
quarries  of  large  ftones  •,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
impropriety  to  omit  the  g^ms  found  in  thi$  province^ 
Vol.  I.  L  1  I  have 
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I  have  already  obferved  that   the   jurirdiftions  d 
Atacamcs  and  Manta,    formerly  abounded  in  emc* 
raids  of  a  finenefs  furpafTing  thofe  of  the  mines  of 
Santa  Fe.    Not  a  fmall  number  of  them  was  de- 
ftroycd  by  an  error  of  the  Brft  Spaniards  who  came 
hither,  imagining  that  if  they  were  real  gems,  they 
would  (land  the  ftroke  of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil. 
The  lofs  of  the  mines  of  Atacames,  and  the  neglcft 
of  many  others  of  gold  and  filver,  was  in  fome  rtiea- 
fure  compenfated  by  the  difcovery  of  feveral  in  the 
jurifdiftion  of  Cuenca;  but  which   have  been   but 
little   improved,    tho*  they  exhibit  the    moft    in- 
viting figns    of  their    great  riches,    namely  frag- 
ments of  rubies ;  and  which  intelligent  perfons  fay 
are  very  fine.     Thefe  are  ufually  found  among  the 
fands  of  a  rapid  river  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Azogues.     The  Indians  and  others  frequently  make 
It  their  bufinefs  to  go  and  wafli  thofe  lands,    where 
they  Bhd  fmall  fparks,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  lentil^ 
and  fometimes  larger  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  queftioned 
but  thefe  are  waflied  away  by  the  continual  allifion 
of  the  water  in  its  paflage  along  the  niine.     But  the 
inhabitants    content   with    this  piddling  work,    do 
not  trouble  themfelves  to  trace  the  origin   of  the 
mine  ;  tho'  there  is  all  the  appearance  in  th^  world, 
that  it  would  turn  to  very  go6d  a-jcount.     I  myfelf;! 
when  1  was  at  that  village,  faw  fome  of  thefe  fparks 
in  their  natui'al  ftate ;    and  both   their  colour  and 
hardnefs  fufficiently  (hewed  that  they  were  of  a  vfcr^ 
fine  fort. 

Another  kind  of  ftone  is  found  ih  great  plbot^ 
all  over  this  country.  It  is  of  a  fine  greM,  and 
harder  than  alabafter,  tho'  not  pellucid :  btit  no 
more  valued  than  any  of  the  former ;  extept  that  t 
few  toys  or  utenfils  are  made  of  it. 

Here  are  alfo  fome  mines  of  fulphur,  and  fome 
parts  afford  vitriol ;  but  no  farther  kno^h  thab  li 
nature  has  placed  them  in  view,  not  only  the  im- 
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provement  of  them  being  entirely  neglefted,  but 
icarce  any  notice  taken  of  thofe  which  lie  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground ;  either  becaufe  the  inhabitants 
ftand  in  no  need  of  thofe  minerals  5  or  from  their 
ftrong  averfion  to  any  thiag  that  requires  labour. 

North  of  Quito,  betwixt  two  plantations,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Anlagua,  one  of  which  bears  the 
fame  name,  and  the  other  that  pf  Courogal,  runs  a 
very  large  river,  which  petrifies  any  wood,  leaves, 
&c.  thrown  into  it.  I  have  had  whole  branches 
thus  petrified,  and  the  porofity  of  the  ftem,  the 
fibres  of  the  rind,  even  the  fmalleft  veins  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  meander  of  its  fibrille,  equally  dif- 
cernible  as  when  frefh  cut  from  the  tree.  I  have  alio 
had  large  pieces  of  timber  petrified,  which  at  firft 
fight  appeared  to  be  wood  thoroughly  dried ;  no 
vifible  alteration  having  been  made  in  them  except 
in  the  colour. 

With  all  thefe  appearances  I  cannot  think  that 
the  wood,  leaves,  and  the  like  which  are  put  ^into 
the  river,  are  really  turned  into  ftone  of  fuch  a  hard- 
nck  as  that  I  experienced :  but  ^s  the  appearance  is 
undeniable,  I  fhall  offer  an  explanation  of  this  fup« 
pofcd  tranfmutation. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  rocks  and  all  the 
parts  which  this  river  walbes,  are  covered  with  ^ 
cruft  of  a  hardnefs  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  maia 
rock  ',  and  this  increafes  its  volume,  and  diftinguiffaes 
itfelf  from  the  original  rock,  which  is  fomething 
yeUowifli :  the  inference  I  would  draw  from  hence 
is,  that  the  water  of  the  river  is  mixed  with  petri- 
fying, vilcid,  and  glutinous  particles,  which  adhere 
to  the  body  they  furround  :  and  as  by  their  extreme 
fubtility  they  infinuate  themfelves  thro'  its  pores, 
they  fill  the  place  of  the  fibres,  which  the  water  in- 
fenfibly  rots  off  and  detaches,  till  at  length  all  that 
was  leaf  or  wood  gives  way  to  that  petrifying  mat- 
ter ;  which  ftill  retains  the  impreffion  of  the  pafts 

LI  2  of 
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of  the  original,  with  its  fcveral  veins,  fibres  and 
ramifications.  For  at  the  time  of  its  infinoation  the 
dufts  of  the  wood  or  leaves  fervc  for  a  kind  of 
mould,  by  which  it  naturdiy  takfs  the  entire  figuB 
of  the  body  into  which  it  has  obtruded  itfelf. 

An  obfervation  I  made  with  fome  branches  con- 
firms me  in  this  opinion :  for  having  opeo'd  them 
I  found  fome  leaves  and  bits  of  wood  which  fnapp'd 
on  breaking  -,  and  the  infidc  was  as  hard  as  real 
ftone  i  the  texture  only  remaining  of  its  firft  fub- 
ftancc.  But  in  others  the  parts  confolidatcd  by  die 
ftony  matter  fnapp'd,  and  the  fibres  not  having  yet 
undergone  a  total  corruption,  retaln'dthc  appearance 
of  wood,  tho'  fome  were  more  rotten  and  dccay'd 
than  others.  I  had  alfo  fome  leave",  the  furface  of 
which  was  only  covered  with  a  very  fine  lapideous 
tegument,  but  within  were  entire  leaves,  except  hetc 
and  there  a  little  mark  of  decay. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  this  matter 
much  more  eafily  fallens  oq  any  corfoptible  fub- 
ilance,  than  on  the  more  compa£t  and  folid,  as 
Hones  and  the  like  :  the  reafon  of  which  is  that  in  one 
it  meets  with  pores,  in  which  it  fiices  itfelf;  but 
havine  no  fuch  hold  on  the  harder  bodies,  it  is  (boa 
walhra  off  by  the  agitation  of  the  water ;    tbac  if 
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barians,  fo  that  by  only  paffing  the  eallern  Cordil- 
lera of  the  Andes,  towards  that  part  you  ufually 
meet  with  them  :  and  from  fome  parts  or  thofe  emi- 
nences the  fmoke  of  their  cottages  may  be  feen. 
This  fight  is  moft  frequently  beheld  from  the  moun- 
tain on  the  back  of  the  town  of  Cayambe  i  and  all 
;aIong  to  the  northward,  from  the  village  of  Mira 
within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  town  of  San  Miguel 
de  Ibarra.     The  fportfmen,  when  hunting  on  thofe. 
hills,  often  fee  the  fmoke  both  on  this  fide  and  like- 
wife  on  the  fame  Cordillera  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  ^ 
Riobaamba,  to  that  of  Cuenca.  The  village  of  Mira 
has  often  been  furprized  with  the  fudden  appearance 
of  fome  of  thefe  Indians,  but  they  have  as  luddenly 
turned  back,  and  with  the  fame  hafte  they  came.    It 
is  not  uncommon  for  Indians  of  thefe  jurifdiftions, 
from  a  fondnefs  for  floth  and  licentioufnefs,  to  leave 
their  houfes  and  go  over  to  the  favages  ^   as  among 
them  they  may,  without  controul,  follow  their  natu- 
ral idolatry  and  give  themfelve3  up  to  drunkennefs  * 
and  all  manner  of  vice :  and,  what  they  think  a  fu- 
preme  happinefs,  be  ferved  and  tended  by  women^ 
whofe  office  it  is  to  take  care  of  and  fupport  them.  All 
their  occupation  being  hunting,  whenever  compelled 
by  neceflitx,  or  induced  by  a  fudden  fit  of  induftry.' 
Thus  they  live  in  a  debafement  of  human  nature ; 
without  laws  or  religion ;  in  the  moft  infamous  bru- 
tality ;  ft  rangers  to  moderation  5  and  without  the  leaft 
controul  or  reftraint  on  their  excefre3. 
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Some  Account  of  this  WOR  K. 

Notwithstanding  the  Defcriptions  of  iEj[X^/,  already 
publijQied  in  various  Languages,  Curioiity  has,  as  yety 
been  much  unfatisfied,  in  regard  to  a  Country  rendered  fa- 
mous by  fo  many  Wonders  of  Antiquity. 

It  was  in  the  Year  1737  that  our  Author  received  the 
Orders  of  his  Court  to  undertake  this  Voyage.  He  obeyed 
with  Zeal,  and  the  fame  Year  embarked  for  jflexandrtM, 
There,  and  in  the  adjacent  Parts,  he  confidered  all  that  was 
curious,  and  then  purfued  his  Route  to  Cairo  and  the  Py- 
ramids ;  where  he  continued  more  tlian  four -Months.  Afrer 
this,  embarking  on  the  Nile,  he  traverfed  the  Upper  Egypt; 
faw  in  his  PaiTage  Girge^  the  Capital  of  that  Country  ;  land* 
ed  at  EJ/uaen,  or  Syene  ;  and  thence  got  himfelf  conveyed  to 
the  firft  CataraA.  He  now  attempted  to  coaft  along  the 
Borders  of  the  Nile^  and  through  uncommon  Difficulties,  at 
length  advanced  as  far  as  Derri  in  Nubia, 

The  Memoirs  with  which  he  furnifhed  himfelf  upon  every 
interefling  Subjed,  were  ineftimably  enhanced,  by  that  am« 
pie  ColleSion  of  Defigns  and  Sketches,  which  he  made  on 
the  Spot.  His  Knowledge  in  Arcbitefiure  enabled  him  to 
'  reprefent  with  Accuracy  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  as 
his  Proficiency  in  the  Mathematics  did,  to  delineate  the  Gr/tf/ 
Chart  of  the  Nile^  y^hich  he  has  given  upon  tn)  Icfs  than 
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capable  of  fuccefsfuUy  executing  the  Tjllk  of  ehgra^mg 
them. 
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chite£ture,  and  the  Learned  will  fee  a  Kind  of  Comnient  OH 
the  Defcriptions  that  the  Ancients  have  given  of  the  Egyptian 
Edifices.  By  comparing  the  Account  that  Strabo  has  given 
of  thefe  with  the  Views  Mr.  Nor  den  has  drawn  in  feveral  of 
his  Plates,  the  Reader  will  be  convinced  of  the  Ufefulnefs  i£ 
this  Work,  in  illuftrating  the  Clascal  Authors. 

The  eftablifhed  Merit  of  Capt.  Norden*^  Travels^  and  be- 
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the  Wirt^  m  iitich  ri^  VskKetn^ged^  andof  tfaeidpcfliie 
Bfirtttei  wfcidi  be  feusfn:  Pankolari/  hts  Ddcit  of  eke 
Cstt/'i  A/mjTf  in  tbe  Uxtdc  of  A^^nA^  ^  fab  Dttat  of  dv 
f^uvMTi  ac  tfce  Rirer  I>t0se  and  at  Sultujk^  hb  Canqadb  of 
C^urland  %Tii  Lith$tania  ;  his  difpcristg  ico,coo  HmfimnieSy 
fn  ftie  Baifle  of  HMcJU  9  bb  bang  d^eaced  at  Pmbmom^  aod 
(utpuziti^  Retreat ;  bis  Scheme  icx'  a  Defeent  imo  EwgUmJ% 
hh  b€fiepng  Pndiruijhall^  uiA  the  PatticoUni  of  Ivs'lkadi 
there.  Die  whole  incliuting  alfo  the  Hiflory  of  Czar  PiUr 
fheGr€af^  Empcrbr  of  Mt^^wy. 

The  Ninth  Edidofk    Price  boond^  3/* 
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